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IN PIAM MEMOBljyJ 

HffOB Sing &hakeflpe«re doea be not aUne^ 
m Ofowned aovereignty* over ea aJl* m 
tbe nobleat* gentleat* yet atxttngaat ot 
rallyiog-aigDBi titdeatmetible s zeaJDIy mm 
valuable in that pdnt of vieir any 
other means or applianoe vrhatsoevert 
We can fanoy him as radiant aloft 
Over all Nations of Rnghahineii# a 
thousand years honoe. From Faramatta» 
from New York* wheresoever* under what 
sort of Parish-Constable soever* Kngliah 
men and women are* they will say to one 
another* * Yes* this Shlfcespeare is ouza ; 
we pcoduoed him* we speak and tiunk by 
him ; we are of one blood and kind with 
him.* 

(Thomas Cahlylb : Faroes and Faro- 
ITorskfp [1841] : The Hero os Poal.) 




PREFACE 

Tk> Mograiriby of Sbakespearo, whioh I dligina^ pQl>- 
liflhed sevonteen years ago, is here te-issaed in a new 
dupe. The vhole has been diastioaify revised ai){ijprea>tiy 
enlarged. Recent Shakespearean resmroh has pr^^M nn- 
eipeotedl^ fraitihd. My endeavoot haa b<pn to present 
in a just perspeotive all the trustworthy and relevant 
information about Shakespeare’s life and work Irfaidi has 
become available up to the present time^ My oUi^^tioxu 
to fellow-workhs in the Shakespearean fidd are numerobs, 
and I have done my best to acknowledge them fully in 
my text and notes. The new documentary evidence,’ 
which scholars have lately discovered touching die intricate 
stage history of Shakespeare’s era, has proved of especial 
service, and I have also greatly benefited by the ingenious 
learning which has been recently brought to bear on vexed 
questions of Shakespearean bibhography. Much of the fresh 
Shakeqiearean knowledge whioh my personal researches 
have yielded during the past few years has abeady been 
published in various places elsewhere, and whatever in 
my recent pubhcations has seemed to me of pertinence to 
my present scheme 1 have here co-ordinated as succinctly 
as possible with tiie rest of my material. Some additional 
information wlMph 1 derived while this volume was in 
course of preparation ohiefiy from Ehzabethan and Jaco- 
bean archives at Stxatford-on-Avon and from the wills at 
Somerset House of Shakespeare’s Stratford friaods, few 
of which appear to have been consulted before, now 
sees the lig^t fw the first time.^ In tiie result I think 

^ ]lytnuiMBiptsoitlwwills<d William Combe the elder (d. ISll), 
end of Us nephews Thomas Combe (d. 1600 ) and John Combe 
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I may claim to hare roodwed att aoowmtof 
vpeare*s career ‘vfaSoE is more <jom|a«iheQSiT» at tinj rata 

tbaa aay has been offered the pnldio pmvl9ittfi(y* 

' 'It is with peculiar pleasure that I aoknotidediB tibe 
* assistance rendered me, while these pages have he(Hh 
pMoing throng ihe pt^, by M. Seymour de Bioci, a 
soldier and scholar ci IVesoh mdimialiiy who Is noiw 
serring as an interpreter with our army in Flandsn. ifil 
de Bioci has in the intervals of active warfare sent me 
from the front entirely on his own initiative numerous sug- 
gestive comments which he had previously made from time 
to tin^ on an earlieCj. edition of my Idfe of Shakespeare. 
The oodditiom in which M. de l^od has aided me pointedly 
illustrate tfa« completeness of the intelleotoal qrmpathy 
which now unites the French and Bn^h nations. 

Ify gratitude is also due to Mr. F. C. WeUstood, 
M.A. Oxford, secretary and librarian to the Trustees of 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace and deputy-keeper of the Becotds 
t>f the Stratford Corporation, for the assiduity and ability 
with which he has searched in my beh^ the collections 
of documents in his keeping. Finalty X'iiave to thuik 
my secretary, Mr. W. B. Owen, M.A. Cambridge, for the 
zealous seryice he has oontinuoudy rendered me throng- 
out the laborious composition of the wwk. My sister, 
Miss Elizabeth Lee, has shared with Mi. Owen the tatim 
of reading tiie proofs and of compiling the Index. 

t SiniraT Lbb. 

London, Oclober 10, 1916. 

(do 1614), have enabled me to oorreot the many enoia which figure 
in aU earlier accounts of Shakespeare’s relations with the Ckmhe 
family* Similaily the will of the Southwark tomb^maker, Garret John- 
son the elder, has helped mo, in conjunction with doouments belong- 
ing to the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir Castle, to throw new li^ on 
the history of Shakespeare’s monument m Stratford-upon-Avon Choroh 
and to solve some puzzles of old standing in regard to it. With the 
assent of the Trustees and Guardians of Shi^espeare’s l^rthplaoe 
I porpose depositing in their library at Stratford, for the use d 
students, copies of all the fresh original material which I have giathercd 
together in the interests of this vcdume. 



PREFACE 

TO TBB 

HBST EDITION [1898] 

Tma woxk ifl baaed m the artiole on ShafaMpii^^ 1 oontcl* 
bated kit year to the fitty-ftrat ▼olttsie ol the *%&tmaKy ^ 
Biography.’ Bat the ohaogea and addttioiia vhtoh the arilele Im 
ondeigone daring my leviaion of it for aepaimte ptMoaticni are eo 
naxDeroiu aa to give the bode a Utie to be regarded aa an ixid^pendant 
ventaie. In its general aima* however, the preeent life of Shake** 
•peaie endeavours lpya% to adhere to the prinoii^ea that ate li^* 
herent in the aobeme of the ’ Biotumary of National Biography.'^ 
1 have endea^p^ to set before my readers a plam and praotioal 
narrative of t}ie«gi|jMtt dramatist’s personal history as oonoissly 
aa the needs df and oompletenese would permit. I have 

sought to provide students of Shakespeare with a f^ record of the 
duly attested facts and dates of their master’s career. I have 
avoided merely aBsthetio crihoism. My estimates of the value of 
Shakespeare’s plays and poems are intended soldy to fulfil ^e 
obligation that lies on the biographer of indicating sucdnotly the 
ohanmter of the successive labours whioh-mra woven into the 
texture of his hero’s hfe, .^kthetip studies of Aakespeare abound, 
and to inerease their number is a work of supererogation. But 
Shakespearean literature, as far as it is known to me, still lacks 
a book that shall supply within a brief compass an exhaustive 
and well*airanged statement of the facts of Shakespeare’s career, 
achievement, and reputation, that shall reduce conjecture to the 
smallest dimensionB consisteat with coherence, shall give 
verifiable refisrenoes to all the original sources of inloimatioa. 
iiter stndy^ Blkabethan literature, histoqr, and Ubliograi^y 
for more tiisn ei|^teen years, I believed that I might, without 
eipesing myself to a charge of presumption, attempt something 
in the way of filling this gajs and that I might be able to supp^Tf 
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SSAgBSPaAKB 

Hi leaiA a golda-bpdk'io )9balEaip«m*li life and aipft. 

iliapU l». witbia tte linuts, 03W 

say beUel waa jQstilft»d tb6 zeadm of 
1 oBiuot pioii^ my veaden any afcartltng mriatioMr Sni 
ifiy xeaaamhea have eaaabled me to remove acmm amblgiiittai eWol^ 
' ponied my predeoeaa om , and to thsow li^t on one or two toite 
tbat have hitherto obaoored the ooone of Bhakeapeare^a oateer^ 
Partioiilaa that have not been beloie inooipoiated in SbudoMqpeareV 
fatograpby will be foond In my treatment of the foltowing aobjeeta^f 
the oonditiona lu^der which *LovB*a Labour^a Loat’ and 'The Mae- 
chant of Venice ’ were written ; the refemnoea in SbeheepeareNi 
plays to hia native town and oonnty; hia lathear^a apph oa ticmi 
to the Heralda’ College for coat-aimoor; hia relariona with Ben 
Jonaon and the bcohaotoia in 1601 ; the favoor extended to hia 
work by James t ind hia Court ; the oiroumllenoes wbiefa led to 
the publication Of the Hrat Folio, and the history of the dramatist^a 
portraits. I have somewhat expanded the notioea of Shakeq)eareV 
finadaial*affaiiB which have already appeared in the axtiole in the 
' Diction^ of National Biography,* and a few new facta will be 
found in my revised estimate of the poet*8 pecuniary position. 

In my treatment of the sonnets I have pursued what^ I bdieve 
to be an original line of investigation. The strictly autobiographioal 
interpretation that critics have of late placed on these poema omn* 
pelled me. as Shakespeare’s blogiupber, to submit them to a very 
narrow scrutiny. My conclusion is adverse to the claim of the 
sonnets to rank as autobiographioal doonments^ but I have felt 
bound, out of respect to writers from whose views I dissent, to give 
in detail the evidence on which 1 base my judgment, filatthew 
Arnold sagaciously laid down the maxim that * the criticism wfaidi 
alone can much help us for the future is a oritioism which regards 
Europe as being, lor intellectual and artLstio ^ purposes, one great 
oonfederatbn. bound to a joint action and working to a common 
result.’ It is oritioiam inspired by this liberalising principle that 
is especially appUoable to the vast aonnet-literature which was 
produced by Shakespeare and his oontemporariea. It is oritioism 
of the type that Arnold recommended that can alone lead to any 
accurate and profitable oonoluaion respecting toe intention of the 
vast sonnet-ltteratuie of toe Elisabethan era. In accordance with 
Arnold’s suggestion. I have studied Shakespeare’s sonnets oompaca* 
tively with those in vogue in England. France, and Italiy at the 
tone he wrote. I have endeavoured to learn toe view that was 

^ Arnold wrote ' spiritual.* but the ehaage of epithet k ne ed f ul to 
rendm toe dictum toorougUy pertinent to toe to|to under eonsidsmtkai. 



^liaHM B ft j i &^l^ IBMEHO^r • i$ 

Mlw ^ ^uth ^ttl^itawfMii* 1)jf 

mAm IbcoMMol ttiraiMk^ lb liMMtei-lHm tMmMMv^ 'tanp 

•at# iMKoMi «l '(|» iiUb iaU« BB*II|mf>l)*1^««MN|ihtX 

|n j wfi tf fir ti|M cmfhMffIk afi Bi u yt l n n i# 

^wMiitti IM* •• Bw to mM a 4ttl» to %» fopTflid u oipKwnlof 

MtiOldcMMfill^^ UKIIVibi* 

H XialhttifpeQdix69eoti^ 

§t $t$km9tfM*^p»ia^ tbo BfttI of Sontiliiiaptoiu and M ioocMoil 

8l Ite SU^ kMoiio with tho oontompmiy mdd tof Mton* 
J^poit leom Sonithw^^ 

atataiMM»*« welfim at aa oarit^ ata^a of dnaaaliiit*# oaMMd% 
and 1 ea& quota tbo axithority of Mb^bbp who an^asdad a dmtdt 
of SoQthamptoii'a hiaftoiy to hla blogmi^ of Shakaapaan (in thn 
*Taxionua’adiUono{ 1821), fortioatiQgakajMdbdga^fio^^ 
ton*! life aa aaaantMPW a foil knowledga of Sh&ai^aaio^a I lum 
aiao printed in the Appendix a detailed etafcamai^ of the peaoiaa 
afaeninataiioea under whieh Shakeapeare'a aomiita ware p|Ati|^ 
hy Thoxnaa llioipe in 1809 (Saotioii v.), and a ravievr of ^e faota 
that aoMn to ma to ooofuta ^e popular theory that fibakeapaare 
was a friend and proUgS of William Herbert, third Earl of Pembroka^ 
who has been pot forward quite unwarrantably aa the hero of the 
aonneta (Seoti^ vl, m, vnx )*^ I have alao inoluded in the 
Appendix (Seotiona xx. and x.) a survey of the voluminoua aonnat- 
literature of iA» El»abathan poets between 1591 and 1597, With 
which Shakeapeara’e sonnetteenng efforts were veiy oloaaly alliad, 
aa well aa a bibliographtoal note on a ooireapooding feature of 
Erenoh and Italian bteratuxe between 1550 and 1500. 

Since the pubhoation of the article on Shakespeare in the 
* Diotioiiaiy of National Biography/ 1 have received from oorreqaon- 
denta many ontioisma and auggeationi which have enabled me to 
ooneot some errors. But a fewof my oorreapondanta haveexhibited 
BO ingenuous a faith in those forged dooumenta relating to Shake- 
fl|ieace and h^ged refexenoea to his works, which were promulgated 
chiefly by John Payne Collier mote than half a century ago, that 
I have attached a list of the misleading records to my chapter 
on *The Sources of Biographical Information* in the Appendix 
(Beotian l). 1 behave the hst to be Inller than any to be met with 
daewhere. 

* 1 have already published portioDS of the papeni on 8haketpeire*s 
relatioiis with the Ibids of Pembroke and Southampton in the /orf- 
nid^Ulff Mmnmp (for February of this year) and in the OonhiU Mag<aih$ 
(fo April of ywur), and I have to thank'tiie proprietors of those 
pSKiodioala for permission to reproduce my material in this voluma 
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The six illustrationB which appear in this volume have been 
chosen on grounds of practical utility rather than of artistic merit. 
My reasons for selecting as the frontispiece the newly discovered 
‘,Diy>e8hout ’ painting of Shakespeare (now in the Shakespeare 
, Memorial Gallery at Stratford-on-Avon) can be gathered from th^ 
history of the painting and of its discovery which 1 give on pages 
630-2. 1 have to thank Mr. Edgar Flower and the other members 
of the Council of the Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford for pei^ 
mission to reproduce the picture. The portrait of Southampton 
in early life is now at Welbeok Abbey, and the Duke of Portland 
not only permitted the portrait to be engraved for this volume 
but l(‘nt mo the negative from which the plate has been prepared. 
The Committee of the Garrick Club gave permission to photograph 
the interesting bust of Shakespeare in their possession,^ but, owing 
to the fact that it is moulded in black terra-cotta, no satisfactory 
negative could bo obtained ; the engraving 1 have used is from a 
pho^graph of a wliito plaster cast of the original bust, now in the 
Memorial Gallery at Stratford. The five autographs of Shake- 
speareV signature — all that exist of unquestioned authenticity — 
appear in the three remaining plates. The three signatures on 
the will have lioen photographed from the original document at 
feomorset House by permission of Hit Francis Joune, President of 
the Probate Court ; the autograph on the deed of purchase by 
Shakespeare in 1013 of the house in Blackfriars has been photo- 
graphed from the original document in the Guildhall Library by 
penmssion of the Libraiy Committee of the City of London ; and 
the autograph on the deed of inoitgago relating to the same property, 
also dated m 1613, has been photographed from the original 
document in the British Museum by permission of the Trustees. 
Shakespeare’s ooat-of-arms and motto, which are stamped on the 
cover of this volume, arc copied from the triekings in the margin 
of the draft-grants of arms now in the Heralds’ College. 

The Baroness Burdett-Coutts has kindly given me ample oppor- 
tunities of examining the two peculiarly interesting and valuable 
copies of tho First Folio * in her possession. Mr. Richard Savage, 
of Stratford-on-Avon, tho Secretary of the Birthplace Trustees, and 
Mr. W. Salt Brassington, tho Librarian of the Sh^espeare Memorial 
at Stratford, have courteously replied to tho many inquiries that 
I have addressed to them verbally or by letter. Mr. Lionel Gust, 
tho Director of tho National Portrait Gallory. has helped me to 

^ For an account of its history sco pp. 038-9. 

^ See pp. 5ti4~5 and 508. 
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eBtjmate the authenticity of Shakespeare’s portraits. 1 have also 
benefited, while the work has been passing through the press, by 
the valuable suggestions of my friends the Rev. H. C. Beeching 
and Mr. W. J. Craig, and I have to thank Mr. Thomas Seooembe' 
;for the zealous aid he has rendered me while oorrooting the final* 
proofa 

October 12, 1898. 
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•WILLIAM SHAKESPEAKE 


PARENTAGE AND BIRTH 

Seakssfease came of a family whose sarname was; borne « 
through the Middle Ages by residents in very manj^^fiarts 
Distribu- England— at Penrith in Cumberland, at 

tion of Kirkland and Doncaster in Yorkshire,' as well 
the name. ^ nearly all the midland counties. The 
surname had originally a martial significance, implying 
capacity in the wielding of the spear.^ Its first recorded 
holder is William Shakespeare or ‘Sakspere,’ who was 
convicted of robbery and hanged in 1248 * ; he bdiongod 
to Clapton, a hamlet in the hundred of Kiftergate, Glouces- 
tershire (about seven miles south of 8tratford-on-Ayot^. 
Ibe second recorded holder of the surname is JTohn 
Shakespeare, who in 1279 was living at ‘ Preyndon,* 
perhaps Frittenden, Kent.* The great medissval guild of 
St. Anne at Knowle, whose members included tiie leading 
inhabitants of Warwickshire, was joined by many Shake- 
speores in the fifteenth century.* In the ratoonth and 
seventeenth centuries the surname is found far more fre- 
quently in Warwickshire than elsewhere. The archives of 
no fewer than twenty-four towns and villages there contain 

' Camden, Remain*)), od. 1606, p. Ill ; Verategan, ResUtutuin, 1006, 
p. S94 ; see p. 160 iirfra. 

* ABSize roHe lor Clouccsterahiie, 32 Hen37 111, roll 274. 

* Plae. Cor. 7 Edw. 1, Kane. ; cf. A'efe* and Queries, Ist ser. jJ. 122. 

* Ct Btfftsler of the Qurli ai Knoude, Biokley, 1804. 
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notices of Shakespeare families in the sixteenth centu^, 
and as many as thirty-four Warwickshire towns or villa^ 
were inhabited by Shakespeare families in the seventeenth 
century. Among them all William was a common Christian 
name. At Bowington, twelve miles to the north of* 
Stratford, and in the same hundred of Barlichway, one of 
the most prolific Shakespeare families of Warwickshire 
resided in the sixteenth century, and no fewer than thr^^ 
Bichard Shakespeares of Rowington, whose extant wills 
were proved respectively in 1660, 1691, and 1614, were 
fathers of sons cfldled William. At least one other William 
Shakespeare was during the period a resident in Rowington. 
As a consequence, the poet has been more than once 
credit^ with achievements which rightly belong to one or 
othe&^f his numerous contemporaries who were identically 
named.^ 

Shakespeare’s ancestry cannot be defined with absolute 
certainty. The poet’s father, when applying for a grant 
* of arms in 1696, claimed that his grandfather 

ancestry ** (Shakespeare’s gretat-grandfathcr) received for 
services rendered in war a grant of land in 
Warwickshire from Henry VII.® No precise confirmation 
of this pretension has been discovered, and it may be, after 
the manner of heraldic genealogy, fictitious. But there is 
a probability that the poet came of good yeoman stock, 
and that his ancestors to the fourth or fifth generation 
were fairly substantial landowners.® Adam Shakespeare, 
a tenant by military service of land at Baddesley Clinton 
in Warwickshire in 1389, seems to have been great-grand- 
father of one Richard Shakespeare who during the first 
thirty-four years (at least) of the sixteenth century held 
neighbouring land at Wroxall, some ten miles from 
Stratford-on-Avon. Another Richard Shakespeare who is 

^ Soo for ' other William Shakespeares ’ Mrs. Stopcs's Shakeapeare^s 
SnnronmeTU, 1014, pp. 91-104. 

• See p. 282 itrfra, 

’ Of. Tha Times t October 14, 1895 ; Notes and Queries^ 8th ser. 
vii. 601 ; Mrs. Btopca'a Shakespeares FamUp, 1901, pp. 35-49. 
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cpnjectured to have been nearly akin to the Wroxall family 
was settled in 1536 as a farmer at Snitterfield, a village six 
miles south of Wroxall and four miles to the north of 
Stratford-on-Avon.^ It is probable that he was the poet's 
' grandfather. In 1550 he was renting a messuage and land 
at Snitterfield of Robert Arden ; he died at the close of 
•jl560, and on February 10 of the next year letters of ad- 
ministration of his goods, chattels, and debts were issued 
by the Probate Court at Worcester to his son John, who 
was there described as a farmer or husbandman (agricola) of 
Snitterfield. The estate was valued at 351 17s.‘ Besides 
the son John, Richard of Snitterfield certainly had a son 
Henry ; while a Thomas Shakespeare, a considerable 
landholder at Snitterfield between 1563 and 1583), whose 
parentage is undetermined, may have been a thircl son. 
The son Henry remained all his life at Snitterfield, where 
he engaged in farming with gradually diminishing success ; 
he died in very embarrassed circumstances in December 
1596.® John, the sou who administiwd Richard’s estate, 
was in all likelihood the lioct’s father. 

About 1551 John Shakespeare loft the village of Snitter- 
field, which was his birthplace, to seek a career in the 

1 Cf. Halllwcll-Phillipps, Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, 1887* 
ii. 207, and J. W. Rvland, Records of Wroxall Ahhey and Manor, Warwick- 
shire, 1903, passim, 

* The purchabing power of money may bo reckoned in the middle 
of the Bixteontb century eight times what it is now, and in the later 
years of the century ^hen prices rapidly rose, live times. In comparing 
sums of moDL^ mentioned u the text with modern currency, they should 
be multiplied by eight if they belong to yoaia up to 1660, and by five 
if they belong to subsequent yoare. (See p. 296 n. 1 infra,) The letters 
of administration m regard to Richard Shakespeare’s estatei which are 
in the district registry of the Probate Court at Worcester, were printed 
m full by Mr. Halliwoll-Phillipps in his Shakespeare^ a Tows (privately 
issued 1887), pp. 44-6, and again in J. W. Gray's Shakespeare's Marriage, 
pp. 269-60. They do not appear in any edition of HalliwcD-Phillipps’s 
Outlines. 

’ Henry Shakespeare, the dramatist’s tinole, was buried at Snitter- 
field on Dro. 29, 1696, leaving no surviving issiib. His widow Margaret 
was buried at Snitterfield six weeks later, on Fob. 9, 1606-7. Of. 
Mrs. Stopes’s Shakespeare's Environment, 1914, pp. 66 seq. 
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neighbouring borough of Stratfoid-on-Avon, then a wejl- 
to-do market town of some two thousand inhabitants.^ In 
The poet’s middle of the sixteenth century the main 
father settles industries of Stratford were the weaving of 

and the making of 
malt. Some substantial fortunes were made 
out of dealings in wool, and on June 28, 1663, a’ 
charter of incorporation (or of self-government) rewarded 
the general advance of prosperity. Some fifty-seven years 
later, on July 23, 1610, the municipal privileges and 
franchises were confirmed anew by James I. Meanwhile, 
however, fortune proved fickle. As Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
drew to a close, although the population was estimated to 
increase by half as much again, the manufacturing acti- 
vities^nd the earnings of commerce and labour declined. 
The local trade tended to confine itself to the retail distri- 
bution of imported manufactures or agricultural produce. 
There were many seasons of scarcity and frequent losses 
by disastrous fires. Yet municipal life remained busy and 
the richer townsfolk and neighbouring landowners did 
what they could to lighten the borough’s burden of mis- 
fortunes.* 

In the middle years of the century there was every 
promise of a prosperous career for an enterprising immi- 
grant from a neighbouring village who was provided with 
a small capital. John Shakespeare arrived in Stratford on 

* In 1647 tlio communicants residing in the main thoroughfares 
wero reckoned at 1500 ; in 1662 the population would seem to have 
numbered as many as 2000. About 1608 the corporation when peti> 
tioning for an alteration of their charter reckoned the houaehMera at 
1500 ‘at the least* — a figure which would suggest a population of 
near 6000; but there was a possible endeavour here to magnify 
the importance of the place, (See Wheler MSS., Shakespeare’s Birth- 
plaoe, i. f. 72.) According to a census of Apnl 19, 1765, the population 
only numbered 2287. The oensus of 1911 gives the figure 8632. 

• In 1690 the bailifi and burgesses complained that the town ‘ had 
fallen much into decay for want of such trade as heretofore they had 
by clothing and making of yam.* The decline seems to have made 
steady progress through Shakespeare’s lifetime, and in 1616 it was 
stated that ‘ no clothes or stufEs w’ere made at Stratford but were bought 
at London or olscwhoro.’ (Malone, Variorum Shakespeare, ii. 654-65.) 
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the eve of its incorporation, and he at once set up as a 
t^er in all manner of agricultural produce and in many 
articles which were manufactured out of it. Com, wool, 
malt, meat, skins, and leather were among the commodities 
« in which he dealt. Documents of a somewhat later date 
often describe him as a glover. Aubrey, Shakespeare’s 
•first biographer, reported the tradition that he was a 
* butcher. But though both designations doubtless indi- 
cated important branches of liis business, neither can be 
regarded as disclosing its full extent. 'J?he bulk of his 
varied stock-in-trade came from the land wliich his family 
farmed at Snitterfield and in which he enjoyed some 
interest. As long as liis father lived he seems to have 
been a frequent visitor to Snitterfield, and until the 
date of his father’s death in 1560 legal documents ^desig- 
nated him a farmer or ' husbandman ’ of that place. 
But it was with Stratford-on-Avon that his life was mainly 
identified. 

In April 1652 John Shakespeare was living in Henley 
Street at Stratford, a thorouglifare leading to the market 
town of Heiiloy-in- Arden. He is first men- 
Ih^espeare tioiied ill the borough records as paying in that 
a twelveponce for having a 

dirt-heap in front of his house. His frequent 
appearances in the years that follow as either plaintiff or 
defendant in suits heard in the local court of record 
for the recovery of small debts suggest that he was 
a keen man of business. For some seven and twenty 
years his mercantile progress knew no cheek and his 
local influence grew steadily. In October 1556 ho pur- 
chased two freehold tenements at Stratford — one, with 
a garden, in Henley Street (it adjoins that now known 
as the poet’s birthplace), and the other in Greenhill 
Street with a garden and croft. Tliouceforth he played 
a prominent part in municipal affairs under the con- 
stitution which the charter of 1553 brought into being. 
In 1557 he was chosen an ale-tastl9r, whoso duty it 
was to test the quality of malt liquors and bread. 
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About the same time he was elected a burgess or 
town councillor, and in September 1558, and again oil 
October 6, 1559, he was appointed one of the four 
petty constables by a vote of the jury of the court-Ieet. 
Twice— in 1659 and 1561 — ^he was chosen one of the 
affeerors — officers appointed to determine the fines for 
those offences wliich were punishable arbitrarily, *and for ^ 
which no express penalties were prescribed by statute; 
In 1561 he was elected one of the two chamberlains of the 
borough, an office of financial responsibility which he held 
for two years. He delivered his second statement of 
accounts to the corporation in January 1564. When 
attesting documents ho, like many of his educated neigh* 
hours, made bis mark, and there is no unquestioned 
specimj^in of his handwriting in the Stratford archives; 
but his financial aptitude and ready command of figures 
satisfactorily relieve him of the imputation of illiteracy. 
The municipal accounts, which were checked by tallies and 
counters, were audited by him after he ceased to be cham- 
berlain, and he more than once advanced small sums of 
money to the corporation. He was reputed to bo a man 
of cheerful temperament, one of ‘a merry cheek,’ who 
dared crack a jest at any time.^ 

With characteristic shrewdness he chose a wife of 
The poet’s assured fortune — ^Mary, youngest daughter of 
mother, Robert Arden, a wealthy farmer of Wilmcote 

in the parish of Aston Oantlow, three miles from Stratford, 

^ Aiclid('acoii 'fhomai} Plume (1630-1704) liequcalhed to his native 
town of Maldon in Essex, with books and other papers, a MS. collection 
of contemporary hearsay anecdotes which ho compiled about 1656. 
Of the dramatist the archdeacon thon> wrote that lie ' Mas a glover's 
son * and that ’ )SLi]r John Mennes saw onco liis old flaihe]r in h|.isj shop 
— a merry cheeked old man th[a]t s[ai]d “ Will Mas a gLoo]d Hon[c8t] 
Follow, but ho darest h[avo] crackt a jeast. M[i]th him at any time." ' 
(Communicated by the liov. Andren* Clark, D.D., lector of Great Lcighs, 
ChelmsfuTd.) Plumo m'os probably repeating gossip M^hich he derived 
from Sir Jolin Mcniies, tho verbifier and admiral of Charles I’s reign, 
M'ho was only tno yearn old when Shakespeaix^ s father died in 1601, 
and could not ihoreforo have himself conversed nith the elder Shake- 
speare. No other Sir John Mennos is discovoiuble. 
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The chief branch of the Arden family was settled at 
Parkhall, in the parish of Gordworth, near Birmingham, 
and it ranked with the ^ost influential of the county. 
Robert Arden, a progenitor of that branch, was sheriff 
• of Warwickshire and Leicestershire in 1438 (16 Hen. VI), 
and this sheriff’s dkect descendant, Edward Arden, who 
^was himself high sheriff of Warwickshire in 1675, was 
, executed in 1583 for alleged complicity in a Roman Catholic 
plot against the life of Queen Elizabeth. John Shake- 
speare’s wife belonged to a humbler branch of the family, 
and there is no trustworthy evidence to determine the exact 
degree of kinship between the two branches. Her grand- 
father, Thomas Arden, purchased in 1501 an estate at 
Snitterfield, which passed, with other property, to her 
father Robert ; John Shakespeare’s father, Richard, was 
one of this Robert Arden’s Snitterfield tenants. By his 
first wife, whose name is not knowm, Robert Arden had 
seven daughters, of whom all but two married ; John 
Shakespeare’s wife seems to have been the youngest. 
Robert Arden’s second wife, Agnes or Anne, widow of John 
Hill (d. 1545), a substantial farmer of Bearley, survived 
him ; by her he had no issue. When he died at tlie end 
of 1556, he owmed a farmhouse and many acres at Wilm- 
cote, besides some hundred acres at Snitterfield, with two 
farmhouses which ho let out to tenants. The post-mortem 
inventory of his goods, which was made on December 9, 
1556, shows that ho had lived in comfort ; his house was 
adorned by as many as eleven ‘ painted cloths,’ which then 
did duty for tapestries among the middle class.^ The 
exordium of his will, which was drawn up on November 24, 
1556, and proved on December 16 following, indicates that 
he was an observant Catholic. For his two youngest 

■ ' Painted cloths * were broad striijs of canvas on which figures 
from tho Bible or from classical mythology were, with appropriate 
mottoes, crudely painted in tempera. Cf. 1 Htnry 1 V, iv. ii. 25, * ou 
ragged as Lazarus in tho painted cloth.’ Shakospoore lays stress ou 
the embellishment of the mottoes in Lucrece, 245 : 

Who fears a sentence or an old man’s raw 
Shall by a paifUed cloth be kept in awe. 
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daughters, Alice and Mary, he showed especial affection 
by nominating them his executors. Mary received not 
only 13s. ii, in money, but the fee-simple of his chief 
property at Wilmcote, consisting of a house with some 
fifty acres of land, — an estate which w;as known as Asbies.* 
She also acquired, under an earlier settlement, an interest 
in two messuages at Snitterfield.^ But, although she wa^ 
weU provided with worldly goods, there is no sure evidence ' 
that she could write ; several extant documents bear her 
mark, and no autograph signature is extant. 

John Shakespeare’s marriage with Mary Arden doubtless 
took place at Aston Cantlow, the parish church of Wilm- 
cote, in the autumn of 1557 (the church registers begin 
at a later date). On September 15, 1558, their first child, 
a daughter, Joan, was baptised in the church of Stratford. 
A second child, another daughter, Margaret, was baptised 
on December 2, J562; but both these children died in 
infancy. The poet William, the first son and third child, 
\taB born on April 22 or 23, 1564. The later day was the 
The poet’s death, and it is generally accepted 

birt)i and as his bh'thday. There is no positive evidence 
baptism subject, but the Stratford parish registers 

attest that ho was baptised on April 26, and it was a 
common practice at the time to baptise a child three days 
after birth. The baptismal entry runs ‘ Gulielmus filius 
Johannis Sliaksporc/ ^ 

Some doubt has been raised as to the ordinarily accepted 
scene of the dramatist’s birth. Of two adjoining houses 
now forming a detached building on the north side of 
Henley Street and known as Shakespeare’s House or Shake- 

% HttllivvvU.PhiUipps, li. 179. 

* The vicar, vho performed the christoning ceremony, was John 
Bretchgirdlo, M.A. Ho had boon appointed on Feb. 27, 15o(MK), and was 
buried in Stratford ohurch on Juno 21, loS5. Tho (broken) bowl of 
the old font of Stratford church is still preserved there (Bloom’s Stratford* 
uponu-Avon Church, 1902, pp. 101-2). Tho existing vellum parish register 
of this penod is a transcript of the original ' paper book ’ ; it was 
made before 1(300, m accordance with an order of Convocation of Oot. 25, 
1597, by Eiohard Byficid, who was vicar for some ten years from 1596. 
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spe^e’s Birthplace, both belonged to the dramatist’s father 
for many years and were combined by him to serve at once 
Shake- ^ private residnoe ahd as shop or warehouse, 

speare's The tenement to the east he purchased in 

Birthplace. jgg 0 ^ but there is no documentary evidence 
that he owned the house to the west before 1676. Yet 
this western house has been long known as the poet’s 
Birthplace, and a room on the first floor has been claimed 
for two centuries and more as that in which he was bom. 
It may well be that Jolin Shakespeare occupied the two 
houses jointly in 1564 (the year of the poet’s birth), although 
he only purchased the western building eleven years later. 
The double residence became Shakespeare’s property 
on his father’s death in 1601, but the dramatist never 
resided there after his boyhood. His mother inhabited 
the premises until her death in 1608, and his sister Mrs. 
Joan Hart and her family dwelt there with her. Mrs. Hart 
was still living there in 1616 when Shakespeare died, and 
he left his sister a life interest in the two houses at a * 
nominal rent of one shilling. On Mrs. Hart’s death thirty 
years later, the ownership of the property passed to the 
poet’s elder daughter, Mrs. Hall, and on her death in 1649 to 
the poet’s only granddaughter and last surviving descendant, 
Lady Bernard.^ By her will in 1670 Lady Bernard made 
the buildings over to Thomas Hart, the dramatist’s grand- 
nephew, then the head of the family which supplied an 
uninterrupted succession of occupiers for the best i>art of 
two centuries. 

Early in Mrs. Joan Hart’s occupancy of the ‘ Birth- 
place ’ she restored the houses to their original state of 
History of separate dwellings. While retaining the 

the premises western portion for her own use, she sublet the 
1670-1847. eastern half to a tenant who converted it into 
an inn. It was known at first as the ‘ Maidenhead ’ and 
afterwards as the ^ Swan and Maidenhead.’ The premises 
remained subdivided thus for some two hundred years, 


^ See p. 514 tii/rri. 
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aad the inn enjoyed a continuous existence until 1846. 
Thomas Hart’s kinsmen, to whom the ownership of both 
eastern and western tensmentfs meanwhile descended, con- 
tinued to confine their residence to the western house 
as long as the property remained in their hands. The 
tradition which identified that tenement with the scene 
of the dramatist’s birth gathered substance from i^ 
intimate association with his surviving kindred through 
some ten generations. During the eighteenth cent]jbry the 
western house was a popular showplace and the Harts de- 
rived a substantial emolument from the visits of admirers 
of Shakespeare. 

In 1806 the surviving representatives of the Harts 
at Stratford abandoned the family home and the whole 
property was sold for 2301. to one Thomas Court, the 
tenant of the eastern house which still did duty as the 
* Swan and Maidenhead ’ inn. Thereupon Court turned the 
western house into a butcher’s shop.^ On the death of his 
. Avidow in 1846 the whole of the premises were put up for 
auction in London, and on September 16, 1847, they wore 
Their pul'chased for 30001. on behalf of subscribers 
present to a public fund. Adjoining buildings were 
soon demolished so as to isolate the property, 
and after extensive restoration on the lines of the earliest 
accessible pictorial and other evidence, the two houses 
were reconverted into a single detached domicile for 
the purposes of public exhibition ; the western house (the 

1 In 1834 a writer in the Tewkesbury Magazine desoribed ‘ Shake - 
spoaro’s Hoiwo * thus ; * The house in which Shakespeare’s father hved, 
and in which ho was bom, is now divided into two— the northern [i.e. 
western] half being, or having lately been, a butcher’s shop — and the 
southom [i.e. eastern] half, consisting of a respectable public- house, 
bearing the sign of the 8 wan and Maidenhood.’ (French’s Shake- 
speareana Qcnealogica, p. 409.) The wife of John Hart (1753-1800) 
of " tho Birthplace,’ son of Thomas Hart (1729-1793), belonged to Tewkes* 
bury and their son William Shakespeare Hart (1778-1834) settled here. 
Tho latter wrote of ' the Birthplace ’ in 1810 : ' My grandfather [Thomas 
Hart] used to obtain a great deal of money by shewing the premises to 
strangers who used to visit them.’ (Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Saunders 
MS. 1191, p. 03.) 
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* birthplace ’) was laf umished, the eastern house 
(the * inn ’) was fitted up as a museum and libraiy. Much 
of the Elizabethan timber and steaework survives in the 
doable structu]:e> but a cellar under the ‘ birthplace ’ is the 
only portion which remains as it was at the date of the 
poet’s birthd^ The buildings were vested under a deed of 
tr^st in tbie corporation of Stratford in 1866. In 1891 an 
^(rof Parliament (54 & 55 Viet. cap. iii.) transferred the 
property in behalf of the nation to an independent body 
of trustees, consisting of ten life*trustees, together with a 
number of ex-oificio trustees, who are representative of the 
authorities of the county of Warwickshire and of the town 
of Stratford. 

* Cf. documents and sketches in Halliwell-Phillipps, i. 377-09. The 
earliest extant view of the Birthplace buildings is a drawing by Richard 
Greene (1716-1793), a weU’knou'n Lichfield antiquary, uhioh was 
engraved for the QenJUtmaiCs McLgazine^ July 1709. Richard Greene’s 
brother, Joseph (1712-1790), was long headmaster of Stratford Gfammar 
Sohool. In 1788 Colonel Philip De la Motto, an arohseologist, of 
Batsford, Gloucestershire, made an etching of the Birthplace premises, 
which closely resembles Greene’s drawing ; the colonel’s original copper- 
plate is now preserved in the Birthplace. The restoration of the 
Birthplace in 1847 accurately conformed to the view of 1709. 
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Ik July 1564, when William was three months old, the 
plague raged with unwonted vehemence at Stratford. 

One in cveiy seven of the inhabitants perished. 
o?i 56^4 Twice in his mature years — in 1593 and 1603 — 
the dramatist was to witness in London more 
fatal visitations of the pestilence ; but his native place 
was spared any experience which compared with the 
calamitous epidemic of his infancy.^ He and his family 
• were unliarmed, and his father liberally contributed to the 
relief of his stricken neighbours, hundreds of whom were 
rendered destitute. 

Fortune still favoured the older Shakespeare. On 
July 4, 1565, he reached the dignity of an eJderman. From 
The father onwards he was accorded in the corpora- 

as alderman tion archives the honourable prefix of ‘ Mr.* * 
and baiUfl. Michaelmas 1568 ho attained the highest 
office in the corporation gift, that of bailifi, and during 
his year of ofiico the corporation for the first time onter- 


^ An cpidomio of cxocpUoual intensity vibitcd London from Augubt 
to December 1663, and several country tow*ns were infected somewhat 
sporadically in the follow ing spring. Leicester. Lichfield, and Canterbury 
Boem with Stratford-on-Avon to have been the chief RufCererB in the 
pvxivinocB. (Creighton, Epidemics in Britaiv, i. 300.) 

* According to Sir Thomas Smith's Commonwealth of England, 1504, 
* Mastt'r is the title w'hich men give to esquires and other gentlemen.* 
Cf. Merchant of Venice, u. u. 45 seq., where Lanncelot Gobbo, on being 
called MasUr Lauocelot, poFsibtently disclaims the dignity. * No master, 
fir (ho protests], but a poor man's son.* The dramatist reached the 
liko fStolar dignity comparatively early (see p. 203). 

12 
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tained aotois at StiilUord. The Queen’s Ck>mpan 7 and 
the*Earl of Woroester’a. Company each received from 
John Shakespeare an o£^ial wehome, and gave a per- 
formance in ^ the Guildhall before the council.^ On 
S^tember 5, 1671, he was chief alderman, a post which 
he retained till September 30 the following year. In 1673 
Aiexandev Webbe, a farmer of Snitterfield, and the husband 
#C hisiwife’s sister Margaret, made him overseer of his will 
of which Henry Shakespeare, his brother, was executor. 
In 1675 the dramatist’s father added substantially to his 
real estate by purchasing two houses in Stratford ; one 
of them, the traditional ‘ birthplace ’ in Henley Street, 
adjoined the tenement acquired nineteen years before. 
In 1676 Alderman Shakespeare contributed twelve- 
pence to the beadle’s salary. But after Michaelmas 
1672 he took a less active part in municipal affairs, 
and he grew irregular in his attendance at the council 
meetings. 

Signs were gradually apparent that John Shakespeare’s 
luck had turned. In 1678 he was unable to pay, with 
his colleagues, either the weekly sum of fourpence for 
the relief of the poor, or his contribution * towards the 
furniture of three pikemen, two biUmen, and one archer ’ 
who were sent by the corporation to attend a muster of 
the trained bands of the county. 

Meanwhile his family was increasing. Four children 
besides the poet — three sons, Gilbert (baptised October 13, 
1566), Richard (baptised March 11, 1573-4), and Edmund 


> The Rev. Thomas Carter, in Shakespeare, Pwttan and SecusarU, 
1897, weakly argued that John Shakespeare was a puritan from the 
fact that the corporation ordered images to be defaoed (1602-'3) and 
ecclesiastical vestments to be sold (1571), while he held ofBoe as ohamber*^ 
lain or chief alderman. These decrees were more acts of conformity with 
the new ecclesiastical law. John £ihakcspeaFe*8 encouragement of aotois 
is conclusive proof that he was ho puritan. The Elizabethan puritans, 
too, according to Quillim^s Display of Eeraldrie (1610), regarded coat-' 
armour with abhorrence, yet John Shakespearq with his son mad^ 
persistent application; to the College of Arms for a grant of arms. 
(Cf. infra, pp. 281 seq.) 
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(baptised May 3, 1680), with a daiaghter Joan (baptised 
April 16, 1669)— reached maturity. A daughter Ann was 
baptised on September 28, 1671, and was buried 
on April 4, 1679. To meet his growing lia- 
bilities, the father borrowed money from fiis 
wife’s kinsfolk, and he and his wife mortgaged, on 
November 14, 1678, Asbies, her valuable properly/ at 
Wilmcote, for 407. to Edmund Lambert of Barlon-oh- 
the-Heath, who had married her sister, Joan Arden. 
Lambert was to receive no interest on his lean, but was 
to take the ‘ rents and profits ’ of the estate. Asbies was 
thereby alienated for ever. Next year, on October 16, 
1679, John and his wife made over to Robert Webbe, 
doubtless a relative of Alexander Webbe, for the sum 
of 40/., his wife’s property at Snitterfield.^ 

John Shakespeare obviously chafed under the humilia- 
tion of having parted, although as he hoped only tem- 
porarily, with his wife’s property of Asbies, and 
Sher’s. the autumn of 1680 he offered to pay off 

financial mortgage ; but his brother-in-law, Lambert, 

retorted that other sums wore owmg, and he 
would accept all or none. The negotiation, which was 
the beginning of much litigation, thus proved abortive.^ 
Through 1685 and 1586 a creditor, John Brown, was em- 
barrassingly importunate, and, after obtaining a writ of 
distraint, Brown informed the local court that the debtor 
had no goods on which process could be levied.* On 
September 6, 1686, John was deprived of his alderman’s 

^ I'ho Bum is stated to bo 4Mn one document (HalliwoU-Phillipps, 
ii. 170) and 40k in another {ib. p. 179) ; the latter is the correct 
ram. 

a Edmund Lambert died on March 1, 1686-7, in possession of Asbies. 
Fresh legal proceedings were thereupon initiated by John Shakespeare 
to reoover the property from Edmund Lambert's heir, John Lambert. 
The litigation went on intermittently through the next twelve years, 
but the dramatist's family obtained no satisfaction. Gf. Mrs. Stopes's 
Shaktapeare'a Environment, pp. 37 seq. 

* HalliweU-PhiUipps, ii. 238. The Henley Street property was 
apparently treated as immune from distraint. 
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gown, on the ground of his long absence from the council 
meetings,^ » 

Hap^Uy John Shakespeare was at no expense for the 
education of his four sons. They were entitled to free 
Shaken tuition at the grammar school of Stratford, 
speare*s which had been refashioned by Edward VI in 
1663 out of a fifteenth century foundation. 
An ujiyprecedented zeal for education was a prominent cha- 
racteristic of Tudor England, and there was scarcely an 
English town which did not witness the establishment in 
the sixteenth century of a well-equipped public school.* 
Stratford shared with the rest of the country the general 
respect for literary study. Secular literature as well as 
theology found its way into the parsonages, and libraries 
adorned the great houses of the neighbourhood.* The 
townsmen of Stratford gave many proofs of pride in the 
municipal school which offered them a taste of academic 
culture. There John Shakespeare’s eldest son William 


1 Tho embarrassmonts of Shakespoaro’s father have boon at times 
assigned in error to another John Shakespeare of Stratford. The 
second John Shakespeare or Sliaksporo (as his name is usually spelt) 
came to Stratford as a young man, married there on Nov. 25, 1584, and 
was for ten years a welUto-do shoemaker in Bndgo Street, filling the offioe 
of Master of the Shoemakers’ Company m 1502—4 certain sign of 
pecuniary stability. Ho loft Stratford in 1691 (of. HalliwoU-Phillipps, 
ii. 187-40). 

* Before the reign of the first Tudor sovereign Henry VII England 
could boast of no more than Ifi grammar schools, i.o. public schools, 
unconnected with the monasteries. Sixteen were founded in addition 
in different tov Tis during Henry VII’s reign, 63 during Henry VIlI’s 
reign, 60 during Edward Vi’s reign, 19 during Queen Mary’s reign, 
138 during Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and 83 during James I’s reign. 

* The post-mortem inventory of tho goods of John Marshall, curate 
of Bishopton, a hamlet of Stratford, enumerates 170 separate books, 
including Ovid’s Tmfta, Erasmus’s CoUoquia, Ascham’s Scholtma$t»f 
Virgil, Aristotle’s ProbZemes, Cicero’s EjMilea, besides much contro- 
versial divinity, scriptural commentaries and educational manuals. 
See Mrs. Stopea’s Shakespeare'a Environment (pp. 67-61). Sir George 
Carew (afterwards Earl of Totnes), of Clopton House, Stratford, pur- 
chased for his library there on its publication iu 1598 Joluc Elorio^s 
Worlde of WordeSf an Italian-English Dictionary ; this volume is now 
in the Shakespeare Birthplace Library. (See Catalogue, No. 161.) 
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probably made his entry in 1671, when WWter Roche, 
B.A., was retiring trom the mastership in fayonr of Siinon 
Hunt, B.A. Hunt seems to ha^e been succeeded^ hkJS77 
by one Thomas Jenkins, whose place was taken iA 16^9 by 
John Cotton ‘ late ’ of London.^ Roche, Hunt and Cotton 
were all graduates of Oxford ; Rocke would appear to 
have held a Lancashire fellowship at bis college, Corpijis 
Ciiristi, and to have left the Stratford School to become 
rector of the neighbouring church of Clifford Chambers. 
The schoolmasters owed their appointment to the town 
council, but a teacher’s license froip the bishop of the 
diocese (Worcester) was a needful credential. 

As was customary in provincial schools, the poet learned 
to write the ‘Old English’ character, which resembles 
Shake- ^ vogue in Germany. He was never 

speare*s taught the Italian script, which was winning 
curriculum, cultured Society, and is now uni- 

versal among Englishmen. Until his death Shakespeare’s 
‘Old English’ handwriting testified to his provincial 
education,* The general instruction was conveyed in 
Latin. From the Latin accidence, boys of the period, at 
schools of the typo of that at Stratford, were led, through 
Latin conversation books like the ‘ Sententiae Pueriles,’ and 
the standard elementary Latin grammar of William Lily 
(first highmaster of St. Paul’s School), to the perusal of such 
authors as Seneca, Terence, Cicero, Virgil, Plautus, Ovid, 
and Horace, Some current Latin literature was in common 
use in the lower forms. The Latin eclogues of the popular 
Renaissance poet, Baptista Mantuanus, were usually pre- 
ferred to Virgil’s for beginners ; they wore somewhat crudely 
modelled in a post-classical idiom on Virgil’s pastorals, but 
were reckoned ‘ both for style and matter very familiar and 
grateful to children and therefore read in most schools.’* 

^ Gray's Shakespeare* 6 Marriage, p 108. 

• Soo pp. 61S seq. infra, 

• Cf. Charles Hoole's New Viecovery of the (M Art of Teaching 
School (published 1660, writtcD 1640). Evidence abounds of the popu- 
larity of ^ Mantuanus's work, which Shakespeare quotes in the original 
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radunookts of Greek were oooa^oally tau ght jn 
EluabethaiiK'i^aaunar aohools' to very .japinisiDg pupils ; 
bat |D<^ coiQcidmces a^^.haVe beeir detected between 
exp^e^iW in Greek plays and in Shakespeare seem duo 
tiP accident, and^t to any study, either at 'School or 
elsefrhere, of the Athonikn >drama.^ 

iA Love't Laboiti*» Lott (sec p. 19 A. 1). Drayton, a Warwioksiute boy, 
se&rds (0/ Podt mtd Poeij/) that his tutor 

. ^ ^irst read to me bouost Montaan, 

Then Viggira ficld|raed. 

So Thomab Lodge {Defence of Poetry^ 1579) : ^ Miaorablo wero our atate 
if our younglings [wanted] tbo wrytinga of Mantuan.* Dr. Johnson 
notes that hlantuan was road in some English schools down to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century (lAvea of the Poets, cd. Hill, iii. 317). 
Mantuanus's Eclogues have been fully and admirably edited by 
Dr. W. P. Mustard, Baltimoio, 191 L 

1 James Kussell Low'oU, who noticed some close parallels between 
expressions of Shakespeare and those of the Greek tragedians, hazarded 
the suggestion that Shakespeare may have studied the ancient drama in 
a Orasci et Latini edition. 1 believe Lowell's parallelisms to be no more 
than curious accidents — proofs of consanguinity of spirit, not of any 
mdcbtednosB on Shakespe^are's pari. In the Elcctra of Sophocles, which * 
18 akin in its loading motive to Hamlet , the Chorus consoles Electra for 
the supposed death of Orestes with the same commonplace argument 
os that with which Hamlet's mother and undo si'ek to console him. 
In Electra are the lines 1171-3 : 

^vrirov Tr4<pvKai irarpo^, *H\lKrpa, • 

&VTjThs 6’ *OpltrTrji l^irre \iay wive, 

Uatnv yhp tout’ iraBeiv 

(i.c. * ilemember, Electra, >our fath<*r whence you sprang is mortal. 
Mortal, too, is Orestes, Wherefore grieve not ovc^imuch, for by all of 
us has this debt of sufforuig to bo paid '). In Hamlet (i. li. 72 soq.) are 
tbo familiar sentences : 

TL ,1 know*6t 'tis common . all that live must dio. . . . 

But }ou must know, your fiitbcr lost a father; 

TJmt father last, lost his . . . But to pors6vcr 
In obbtinato condolomcnt u a courso 
Of impious btubbonmoas. 

C£. Sophocles's (Edipus Coloncns, 88U: Toty toi fiiKalms ma 

fiiyav (* In a just cause the weak vanquibhes the stiong,' Jobb), and 
2 Henry VI, iii. li. 233, * Thrice is he armed that hath liis quarrel just.* 
Shakespe^aro’s * piophetic soul * in Hamlet (i. v. 40) and the Sonnets (ovii. ) ) 
may bo matched by the vpipavris Bvfi6s of Euripides’s Andromrxhe, 
1072 ; and Hamlet's ‘ sea oi tioubles ' (iii. i. 59) by the kokw triKayus 
of iEschylus's Ptrsen, 433. Among all the creatibns of ShakcBpcarean 
and Greek drama. Lady Macbeth and iEscbylus’s Clytcmncstra, who 
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Dr. Farmer ea^noiart^ in iiis ‘ Essay on ^liakespeare^s 
Learning’ (ITS*^ the theory that She^espc^ knew*no 
Shake- languajgcf but his own, and owed lAuitever 

speare's knowledge he displayed of the clas«nca and 

learning. Freact literature ,to English 

translations. But several Frencli and Italian books 
whence Shakespeare derived the plots of his dramas-T* 
Belloforest’s ‘Histoires Tragiques,\SOT "C^vanni’s ‘*11 
Pocorone/ and Ginthio's ' Hecatommith^? jfbr example 
— were not accessible to him in English translations ; 
and on more general gi'ounds the theory of his ignorance 
is adequately confuted. A boy with Shakespeare’s excep- 
tional alertness of intellect, during whose schooldays' a 
training in Latin classics lay within reach, could hardly lack 
in future years all means of access to the literature of 
France and Italy. Schoolfellows of the dramatist who 
took to trade and lacked literary aspirations showed them- 
selves on occasion capable of writing letters in accurate 
• Latin prose or they freely seasoned their familiar English 
correspondence with Latin phrases, while at least one Strat- 
ford schoolboy of the epoch shewed in manliood some 
familiar knowledge of French poetry.^ It was thus in 
accord with common experience that Shakespeare in his 
writings openly acknowk^dged his acquaintance with the 
Latin and French languages, and with many Latin poets 
of the school curriculum. In the mouth of his school- 


* 111 man'H counsels boro no woman'b heart’ {yvyatKhs i.ydp6$ov\oy 
iKviCov Ktapy Agaimmnony 11), moat cioaely Tesemblo each other. But 
a Btudy of the points of roscmblanoe attests no kno>\ledgo of iSi^chylus 
on Shakospoarc’s part, but merely the close community of tragic genius 
that subsistc'd between the two poets. 

^ Of. Kicliard Quuiey’s Latin letter to his father (c. 1598} in 
Malone’s Variorum Shakoipearc, ii. 564, and Abraham Sturley’s English 
correspondonoe, which is studded with Latm phrases, in Halhwell- 
Philljppb, 11 . 59. Thomas Quincy, a Stratford youth, who became one 
of Shakespeare’s sons-in-law, w'hen chamberlain of the boiough in 1623 
inboribod on the cover of the municipal account book the French couplet : 

Houreux colui qui pour derenir sage 
Du mol d’autinu fait son appraatuage 

(See Cataloyuc oj i^ttuikapeare's BirthplaUf p. 115.) 
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masters, Sdofeines in ‘ Love’s lAboijr’s Lost * and Sit 
Hugh liva^in ^ Merry Wives of W|]CM|lor»’ Shakespeare 
The*twt4 liatin phrases drawn directly from Lily's 

dassikd grammar, frdtn the ‘ Sententias Pueriles/ and 
equipment. 4 Mantuan.’ ^ Some critical 

knowledge of Latin dlfama is suggested by Polonius's 
remark in suiyey of dramatic literature : ' Seneca 
rcannot be tod heavy nor Plautus too light’ ('Hamlet,’ ii. 
ii. 395-6). Msny a distinctive phrase of Senecan tragedy 
seems indeed to be interwoven with Shakespeare’s dramatio 
speech, nor would the dramatist appear to have disdained 
occasional hints from Seneca’s philosophical discovfses.^ 
From Plautus’s ' Mensechmi ’ Shakespeare drew the leading 
motive of his ‘ Comedy of Errors,’ while through the whole 

> From Mantuanus's fimt eclogue Holoferncs quotou the opening 
words : 

Pausie, precor, gelida quando pecus omno sub umbra • 
lluminat 

{Love's Labour's Lost, iv. ii. 89-00). Bt'c p. 16 n. 3 supra, 

* Apart from two Latin quotations from Seneca’s JJ ippdlytus^in 
Titus Andrmneus (of doubtful authorship), n. i. 133-5, iv. i, 82-3^ 
there ore many notable resemblances between Seneca’s and Shake- 
speare’s language. The following parallel is typical : 

Will all great Neptune's ocoou wash this blood 
Clean Trom my luiiid 't n. ii. CO-I) 

Quis Taiiaia aut quid Nilus aufc qius pOTBica 
ViolcutuB unda Tigris aut Ilhonus foroz 
Togu&TO hibcra turbidue guza duony 
Abluere dn:vtram petctrit? arctouin licet 
Mueotitt In mu gelida trunsCundut mure 
Et tota Tethys pur luuus currat inuiiuA : 

Hacrcbit nltum Uemus {Jtlercule* Futcm^ 1830-0;. 

See J. W. Cuiditle'b The Influence of Seneca on Llizoljrt/uin Tragedy, 
1893, and his Early English Classical Tragedies, 1912. Frofossor F. A. 
Sonnensohoin in Lalin as an Intellectual Force, a juipcr read at the 
International Congress of the Arts and Sciencps, St. Loujh, September 
1904, forcibly argued that Portia’s Hpctcli on raoicy was largely based 
on Seneca’s traotate De Clemcniia, The follow mg passages iUuBtrato 
the similarity of temper ; 

It becomes Nullum clementla oz omnibus mogis 

Tbe throned monarch bettor thou Uit> crown. (iu.un rcKom uut pnncipoin douet. 

(ifercA. of Venice, IV, i. 189-90.) {De Clementia, I. ill. 8 ) 

And earthly power doth then show likest Quid autom 8 non pronmum eis (dis) 
God's locum tenet la qui be ex deoi urn natura 

When mercy seasons Justice, (iv 1. 190-7.) gorit bonefleus et laigus et in meliua 

^ ‘ poten** ? Ci Aiz. 9.) 

C 2 
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range of his literary wo!tk, both poetic and dramatic, signs 
are apparent of closf intimacy with Ovid’s ^#se, notably 
with the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ the most popular classical po^m, 
at school and elsewhere, in mediaeval and Benaissance 
Europe. » 

Ovid’s poetry filled the predominant place among 
the studies of Shakespeare’s schooldays. In his earliest 
The ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ (iv. ii. 127), the^ 

influence dramatist cites him as the schoolboy’s model 
of Ovid. Latin verse : ‘ Ovidius Naso was the man : 

and why, indeed, Naso, but for smelling out the odori- 
ferous flowers of fancy, the jerks of invention ? * ^ In his 
later writings Shakespeare vividly assimilates number- 
less mythological episodes from the rich treasury of the 
‘Metamorphoses.’ 2 The poems ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ and 
‘ Lucrece ’ are both offspring of Ovidian parentage ; the 
first theme com(iS direct from the ‘ Metamorphoses ’ and 
is interwoven by Shakespeare with two other tales from 
the same quarry, while the title-page bears a Latin couplet 
from a different poem of Ovid — ^his ‘ Amores.’ In Shake- 
speare’s latest ijlay of ‘ The Tempest ’ Prospero’s recan- 
tation of his magic art (v. i. 33 seq.) — 

Yo dvos of lulls, brooks, standing lakes £uid groves, etc. 

— verbally echoes Medea’s incantation when making her 
rejuvenating potion, in the ‘ Motamorplioses ’ (vii. 197 seq,). 
In his ‘ Sonnets ’ too Shakespeare borrows from the same 

* In Tiius Andt'onienu^ for which Shakes jicarc’s full icK}K)usibility is 
questioned, Ovid’s Metamorphoses is brought on Iho stage and from the 
volume the tragic talo of Philomel is read out (iv. i. 42 seq.). Later 
in the play (iv. iii. 4) the Latin words ‘ terras Astra'a reliquit ’ arc intro- 
duced from the Meiajnorphoscs, i. 150. An intimate acquaintance with 
Ovid’s poem w‘as an universal cbaracicrisiic of Elizabethan cultuie. 

' When hi the Induction to the Taming o] the Shrew, sc. ii. 59-61, 
the lord’s servant makes allusion, for the benefit of the tinker Sly, to 
Daphne’s disdain of Apollo’s advances, he paraphrases Ovid’s story in the 
Metamorphoses (i. 508-9). T^vicc Shakespeare makes airy allusion to 
the tale (which Ovid fiist narrated) of Baucis and Philemon, the rustics 
who entertained Jovo uuaw'aros (Much Ado, ii. i. 100, and As You 
Like li, ii. iii. 10-11). Many other ezampleb could bo given. 
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Latin poem his chief excursions^ into cosmic and meta- 
physeal philosophy.^ Finally there is good reason for 
believing that the actual copy of Ovid’s work which the 
^dramatw owned still survives. There is in the Bodleian 
library an exemplar of the Aldine edition of Ovid’s 
‘Metamorphoses’ (1502), and on the title is the signa- 
*ture ‘ W"*. Sh®.,’ which experts have declared— on grounds 
which deserve attention — to be a genuine autograph of 
the poet.* 

English renderings of classical poetry and prose were 
growing common in Shakespeare’s era. The poetry of Virgil 
and of Ovid, Seneca’s tragedies and some parts 
Sansiations philosophical work, fragments of Homer 

and Horace were among the classical writings 
which wore accessible in the vernacular in the eighth decade 
of the sixteenth century. Many of Shakespeare’s remi- 
niscences of the ‘ Metamorphoses ’ show indebtedness to 
the popular English version which came in ballad metre 
from the pen of Arthur Golding in 1667. That translation 
long enjoyed an especially wide vogue ; a seventh edition 
was issued in 1697, and Golding’s phraseology is often 
reflected in Sliakespeare’s lines. Yet tlie dramatist never 
wholly neglected the Latin text to which ho had been 
introduced at school. Twice does the Latin poet confer on 
Diana, in her character of Goddess of Groves, the name 
Titania (‘ Metamorphoses,’ iii. 173 and vi. 304). In both 
cases the translator Golding omits this disti?)ctivo appella- 
tion, and enlLg Diana by her accustomed title. Ovid’s Latin 

^ Cf. tho present wi iter’s 'Ovid and Shakospearu' s Sonnets’ in 
Quarterly Review, Apiil JUOl), and bco pp. 180 scq. ivjra, 

* Maciay, Annah of ike Bodlnan Libiury, J800, pi>. 370 scq. 'Jho 
volume was purchased for the Bodleian at Iho sale of a London book- 
seller, William Henry Alkiiis of Lombaid Street, in January 1805. On 
a leaf facing the titlc-pago is an insciiplion, tho genuineness of which is 
unquestioned : * This little Bookc of Ovid %\as given to me by W Hall 
who sayd it was once Will Shaksixjres. T. N. 1082 ’ Th(3 identity of 
* W Hall ’ and * T. N.’ has not been satisfactorily establibhed. Tho 
authenticity of the Shakespeare signature is *ably maintained by Pr. 
F. A. Leo in Jdhrhurk der Deutechen Nhakeapeare^GeseUschaJt, vol. xvi. 
(1880), pp. 367-75 (with photographic lilustrations). 
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alone accounts for Shafi^espeare’s designation of his faky 
queen as Titania, a word of great beauty which he first intro- 
duced into English poetry^ There is no ground for ranking 
the dramatist with classical scholars or for qud^oning^ 
his liberal use of translations. A lack of exact scholar- 
ship fully accounts for the " small Latin and less Greek ’ 
with which ho was credited by his scholarly friend, Beji 
Jonson. But Aubrey’s report that * he understood Latin ^ 
pretty well ’ is incontestable. The original speech of Ovid 
and Seneca lay well within his mental grasp. 

Shakespeare’s knowledge of French — the language of 
Ronsard and Montaigne — at least equalled his knowledge 
of Latin, In ‘ Henry V ’ the dialogue in many scenes is 
carried on in French, which is grammatically accurate, if 
not idiomatic. There is, too, no reason to doubt that the 
dramatist possessed sufficient acquaintance with Italian 
to enable him to discern the drift of an Italian poem by 
Ariosto or Tasso or of a novel by Boccaccio or Bandello.^ 
kamlet knew that the story of Gonzago was ‘ extant, and 
witten in very choice Italian ’ (iii. ii. 256). 

The books in the English tongue which were accessible 
to Shakespeare in his schooldays, whether few or many, 
included the English Bible, which helped to 
English mould his budding thought and expression. 
Bible. versions wore generally available in his 

boyhood — the Genevan version, which was first issued in a 

* Cf. Sponoer Ba^nics, ‘ What Shakcspcai-e Icamt at School/ in 
Rhakesptart Studies, 1894, pp. 147 scq. Henry Ramsay, one of the 
panegyrists of Ben Jonson, in tho collection of elegies entitled Jon- 
sonus Virbius (1037), wrote of Jonson ; 

That Latin he reduced, and could command 

That whioU jour Shokaspearo scarce could understand. 

RarnMny hero merely echoes Jonson’s familiar remarks on Shakespeare’s 
* small Latin.’ No greater significance attaches to Jasper Mayne’s 
vague assurance in* his elegy on Jonson (also in Jonsonus Vifbius) that 
Jonson’s native genius was such that he 

Without Latm helps had been os rare 
Ad Beaumont, Fletcher, or as Shakespeare were. 

The oonjunotion of Shakespeare \iith Beaumont and Fletcher, who were 
well versed in the classics, proves the futility of Mayne’s rhapsody. 
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complete fonn in 1560, and the Bishops’ revision of 1568, 
which the Authorised Version of 1611 closely followed and 
superseded. The Bishops’ Bible was authorised for use 
in churdies. The Oenevan version, which was commonly 
liound in schqols and middle-class households, was clearly 
the text with which youthful Shakespeare was chiefly 
tfmiliar^^ 

^ References to scriptural characters and incidents are 
not conspicuous in Shakespeare’s plays, but, such hs they 

Shakespeare drawn from all ports of the 

and Bible, and indicate a general acquaintance 

the Bible. narrative of both Old and New Testa- 

ments. Shakespeare quotes or adapts biblical phrases 
with far greater frequency than ho makes allusion to 
episodes in biblical history. Elizabethan English was 
saturated with scriptural expressions. Many enjoyed 
colloquial currency, and others, which were more re- 
condite, were liberally scattered through Holinshed’s 
‘ Chronicles ’ and secular works whence the dramatist' 
drew his plots. Yet there is a savour of eaily study about 
his normal use of scriptural phraseology, as of scriptural 
history. His scriptural reminiscencas bear trace of the 
assimilative or receptive tendency of an alert youthful 
mind. It is futile to urge that his knowledge of tho Bible 
was mainly the fruit of close and continuous application 
in adult life.* 

1 YlThen Shylook speaks of * your prophet the, Nazaiite* {Merchant 
of Venice, L i«i. 31), and when Piinw Henry speaks of ‘ a p^ood amende 
ment of life * (I Hen. IV. i. li. lOG), both the italicised expressions come 
from the Genevan version of the Bible, and are rciplaeod by different 
expressions in other English versions, by the Nazarene in tho first case, 
and by repentance in the second. Similar illustrations abound. 

* Bishop Charles Wordsworth, m bis Shakespeare^s Knowledge and 
Use of the Bible. (4th edit. 1892), gives a long list of passages fur which 
Shakespeare have been indebted to the Bible. But the bishop's 
deductions as to the strength of Shakespeare's adult piety seem strained. 
The Rev. Thomas Carter’s Shakespeare and HoHy Scripture (1905) is 
open to much tho same exceptions as tho bishop’s volume, but no 
Shakespearean student will fail to derive profit from examining his 
exhaustive collection of parallel passages. 
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Games flourished among Elizabethan boys, and Shake- 
speare shows acquaintance in his writings with childish 
pastimes, like ‘the whipping of tops/ ‘hide 
seek/ ‘more sacks to the miB/ ‘pus)i 
pin/ and ‘ nine men’s morris/ Touring players 
visited Stratford from time to time during Shakespeare’s 
schooldays, and it was a habit of Elizabethan parents *in 
provincial towns to take their children with them to local 
performances of stage plays/ The actors made, as we 
have seen, their first appearance at Stratford in 1568, 
wliile Shakespeare’s father was bailiff. The experiment 
was repeated almost annually by various companies 
between the dramatist’s ninth and twenty*first years/ 
Dramatic entertainments may well have ranked among 
Shakespeare’s juvenile amusements. There were, too, 
cognate diversions in the neighbourhood of Stratford in 
which the boy may have shared. In July. 1575, when 
Shakespeare had reached the age of eleven, Queen Eliza- 
beth made a progress through Warwickshire on a visit 

^ One R. Willis, -who was senior to Shakespeare by a year, tells how his 
father took him as a child to sen a travelling company's rendering of a 
piece called The Cradle of Security in his native town of Gloucester, ‘ At 
such a play my father tooke me with him, and made mee stand betweene 
his leggs os ho sate upon one of the benches, where wee saw and heard 
very well ’ — lH, Willis’s Mount Tabor or Private Exercises of a Penitent 
Sinner, published in the yearo of his Age 75, Anno Dom. 1639, 
pp. 110-3 ; cf. Malone’s Variorum Shakes jieare, iii. 28-^0. 

* In 1573 Stratford was visited by the Earl of Leicester’s men ; 

in 1570 by the Earl of Wanvick’s and the Earl of Worcester’s men ; 

in 1577 by the Earl of Leicester’s and the Earl of Worcester’s men ; 

in 1579 by the TjOi'd Strange’s and the Countess of Essex’s men ; in 

1580 by the Earl of Derby’s players ; in 1581 by the Earl of Worcester’s 
and Lord Berkeley’s players ; in 1582 by the Earl of Woroesier’s players ; 
in 1583 by Lord Berkeley’s and Lord Chandos’s players ; in 1584 
by playeis under the rospoctivo patronage of tho Earl of Oxford, the 
J^rl of Warwick, and the Earl of Essex, and in 1586 by an unnamed 
company. As many os five companies — ^tho Queen’s, the Earl of 
Essex’s, the Earl of Leicester’s, Lord Stafford’s and another company — 
visited tho town in 1587 (Malone, Variorum Shakespeare, ii. 160-1). 
Mr. F. G. Wollstood, tho secretary of the Birthplace Trustees, has kindly 
prepared for mo a full transcript of all the references to actors in the 
Ghamberlain’s accounts in the Stratford-on-Avon archives. 
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to her favourite, the Earl of Leicester, at his castle of 
Kenilworth. Beferences have been justly detected in 
Oberon's vision in Shakespeare’s ‘Midsummer Night’s 
]^eam ’ (n. i. 148-68) to the fantastic pageants, masques, 
and fireworks with which the queen was entertained in 
Kenilworth Park daring her stay. Two full and graphic 
descriptions w^hich were published in 1576 in pamphlet 
form, might have given Shakespeare his knowledge of 
the varied programme.^ But Leicester’s residence was 
only fifteen miles from Stratford, and the country people 
came in large numbers to mtness the open-air festivities. 
It is reasonable to assume that some of the spectators 
were from Stratford and that they included the elder 
Shakespeare and his son. ' 

In any case Shakespeare’s opportunities of recreation, 
wlicther within or without Stratford, saw some restriction 
as his schooldays drew to an end. His father’s 
sSod diflSculties grew steadily, and they 

caused the boy’s removal from school at an ' 
unusually early age. Probably in 1577, when he was 
thirteen, ho was enlisted by his father in an effort to 
restore his decaying fortunes. ‘ I have been told hereto- 
fore,’ wrote Aubrey, ‘by some of the neighbours that 
when he was a boy he exercised his father’s trade,’ which, 
according to the witcr, was that of a butcher. It is 
possible that John’s ill-luck at the period comi)elled him 
to confine himself to this occupation, which in happier days 
formed only one branch of his business. His son may 
have been formally apprenticed to him. An early Strat- 
ford tradition describes him as ‘ apprenticed to a butcher.’ * 

‘ When he kill’d a calf,’ Aubrey adds loss convincingly, 

‘ ho would doe it in a liigh style and make a speech. There 
was at that time another butcher’s son in this towne, 
that was held not at all inferior to him for a naturall wilt, 
his acquaintance, and coctanean, but dyed young.’ 

^ See p. 232 infra. * 

* Notes of John Dowdall, a tourist m Warwickshire in ] 693 (published 
iii 1838). 
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At the end of 1682 Shakespeare, when little' Qiore 
than eighteen and a half years old, took a step which was 
The poet's ^7 means calculated to lighten his father’s 
mamage. anxieties. He married. His wife, according to 
the inscription on her tombstone, was his senior by eigfit 
years. Rowe states that she ^ was the dau^ter of one 
Hathaway, said to have been .a substantial yeoman 
the neighbourhood of Stratford.’ ^ 

On September 1, 1681, Richard Hathaway, ‘husband- 
man ’ of Shottery, a hamlet in the parish of Old Strat- 
Richard made his will, which was proved on 

Hathaway July 9, 1582, and is now preserved at Somer- 
of Shottery. House. His house and land, ‘ two and a 
half virgates,’ had been long held in copyhold by his family, 
and he died in fairly prosperous circumstances. His wife 
Joan, the chief legatee, was directed to carry on the farm 
with the aid of the eldest son, Bartholomew, to whom a 
share in its proceeds was assigned. Six other children — 
three sons and three daughters — received sums of money ; 
Agnes, the eldest daughter, and Catherine, the second 
daughter, were each allottc?d 6Z, 13s, 4d., ‘to be paid at 
the day of her marriage,’ a phrase common in wills of 
Anne period. Anne and Agnes were in the 

Hathaway, sixteenth century alternative spellings of the 
same Christian name ; and there is little doubt that the 
daughter ‘ Agnes ’ of Richard Hathaway’s will became, 
within a few months of Richard Hathaway’s death, 
Sliakespearc’s wife,^ 


* Thomas VVhitfinjjton, a shepherd in the service of tho Hathaways 
at Shottery, makes in hw Mill datc'd 1602 mention of Mrs. Anne Shake- 
spc'aro, Mrs. Joan Hathaway [the mother], John Hathawa}^ and William 
Hathaway (tho brothers] in such close collocation as to dissipato all 
doubt that Shakespeare’s w ife was a daughter of tho Shottery household 
(see p. 280 infra). Longfellow, the American poet (m his Poems of 
Places, 1877, vol. ii. p. 198), rashly accepting a persistent popular faUacy, 
assignt'd to Shakespeare a valueless love poem entitled *Anne Hathaway/ 
which is in four stanzas with tho weak punning refrain ‘ She hath a way, 
Anne Hathaway.* Tho verses are by Charles Bihdin, the eighteenth- 
century song-urifei, and appear in the chief collected editions of his 
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The house at Shottery, now known as Anne Hatha- 
way’s cottage, and reached from Stratford by field-paths, 
undoubtedly once formed part of Richard 
Hathaway's Hathaway’s farmhouse, and, despite numerous 
cottage. aljierations and renovations, still preserves 
the main features of a > thatched farmhouse of the 
ElJS^bethan period.^ The house remained in the Hathaway 
fifinily till 1838, although the male line became extinct 
in 1746. It was purchased in behalf of the public by 
the Birthplace trustees in 1892. 

No record of the solemnisation of Shakespeare’s 
marriage survives. Although the parish of Stratford 
included Shottery, and thus both bride and bridegroom 
were parishioners, the Stratford parish register is silent 
on the subject. A local tradition, which seems to have 
come into being during the nineteenth century, assigns 
the ceremony to the neighbouring hamlet or chapelry 
of Luddington, of which neither the chapel nor parish 
registers now exist. But one important piece of docu- 
mentary evidence directly bearing on the poet’s matri- 
monial venture is accessible. In the registry of the bishop 
of the diocese (Worcester) a deed is extant wherein Fulk 
Sandells and John Richardson, responsible * husbandmen of • 
Stratford,’* bound themselves in the bishop’s consistory 
court, on November 28, 1682, in a surety of 40Z. to free 


songs, as well as in bis novel Hannah Hewit ; or the FetnaU Crusoe, 1790. 
Bibdin helped Garrick to organise the Stratford jubilee of 1709, and 
the poem may date from that year. 

^ John Hatha-vvay, a direct descendant of Richard (father of Shake- 
speare's wife) and owner of the house at the end of the 8evcntf*cnth 
century, commemorated some repairs by inserting a stone in ono of the 
chimney stacks which is still conspicuously inscribed ‘I. 11. 1697.’ 
John Hathaway's reparations wore clearly superficial. 

• Both Fulk Sandells and John Richardson wore men of substance 
and local repute. Richardson was buried at Stratford on Sept. 19, 1 094, 
and Sandells, w ho was many years his junior, on Oct. 14, 1624. Sandells, 
who attested the post-mortem inventories of the property of several 
neighbours, helped to appraise the estate of Ridbardson, his fellow- 
bondsman, on November 4, 1594. {Slratford Recorde, Misccll. Doo. 
vol. V. 32.) 
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the bishop of all liability should a lawful impediment — 
* by reason of any precontract ’ [i.e. with a third party] 
or consanguinity^ — ^be subsequently disclosed to 
imperil the validity of the marriage, then in cpn- 
templation, of William Shakespeare with Ame 
Hathaway. On the assumption that no such 
impediment was known to exist, and provided that Anne 
obtained the consent of her ‘ friends,’ the marriage might 
proceed * with once asking of the bannes of matrimony 
betwene them.’ 

Bonds of similar purport, although differing in signifi- 
cant details, are extant in all diocesan registries of the 
sixteenth century. They were obtainable on the pay- 
ment of a fee to the bishop’s commissary, and had the 
effect of expediting the marriage ceremony while pro- 
tecting the clergy from the consequences of any possible 
breach of canonical law. But they were not common, 
and it was rare for persons in the comparatively humble 
position in life of Anne Hathaway and young Shakespeare 
to adopt such cumbrous formalities when there was always 
available the simpler, less expensive, and more leisurely 
method of marriage by ‘ thrice asking of the banns.’ More- 
over, the wording of the bond which was drawn before 
Shakespeare’s marriage differs in important respects from 
that commonly adopted.^ In other extant examples 
it is usually provided that the marriage shall not take 
place without the consent of the parents or governors of 
both bride and bridegroom. In the case of the mamage 
of an ‘ infant ’ bridegroom the formal consent of his 
parents was essential to strictly regular procedure, though 
clergymen might be found who were willing to shut 
their eyes to the facts of the situation and to run the 
risk of solemnising the marriage of an * infant ’ without 
inquiry as to the parents* consent. The clergyman who 

^ Theso conclusions are dra\ni from an examination of like documents 
in the Worcester diocesan registry. Many formal declarations of consent 
on tho part of parents to their children’s marriages are also extant 
thero among the sixteenth-century archives. 
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united Shakespeare in wedlock to Anne Hathaway was 
obvidusly of this easy temper. Despite the circumstance 
that Shakespeare's bride was of full age and he himself 
was by nearly three years a minor, the Shakespeare bond 
Stipulated merely for the consent of the bride's ^ friends,' 
and ignored the bridegroom's parents altogether. Nor 
was this the only irregularity in the document. In other 
p):e^atrimonial covenants of the kind the name either 
of the bridegroom himself or of the bridegroom’s father 
figures as one of the two sureties, and is mentioned first 
of the two. Had the usual form been followed, Shake- 
speare’s father would have been the chief party to the 
transaction in behalf of his ‘ infant ' son. But in the 
Shakespeare bond the sole sureties, Sandells and Richard- 
son, were farmers of Shoitery, the bride’s native place. 
Sandells was a ^ supervisor ’ of the will of the bride’s 
father, who there describes him as ‘ my trustie friende and 
neighbour.’ 

The prominence of the Shottery husbandmen in the 
negotiations preceding Shakespeare’s marriage suggests 
the true position of affairs. Sandells and Richardson, 
representing the lady’s family, doubtless secui*ed the deed 
on their own initiative, so that Shakespeare might have 
small opportunity of evading a 8tc‘p which his intimacy 
with their friend’s daughter had rendered essential to her 
reputation. The wedding i)robably took place, without 
the consent of the bridegroom’s parents — it may be without 
their knowledge — soon after the signing of the do(;d. 
The scene of ^tie ceremony was clearly outside the bounds 
of Stratford parish — in an unidentified church of the 
Worcester diocese, the register of which is lost. Within 
six months of the marriage bond — in May 
1683— a daughter was born to the poet, and 
was baptised in the name of Susanna at Strat- 
ford parish church on the 26th. 

Shakespeare’s apologists have endeavoured to show 
that the public betrothal or formal ‘ troth-plight ’ which 
was at the time a common prelude to a wedding carried 
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with it all the privileges of marriage. But neither 
Shakespeare’s detailed description of a betrothal^ nor 
of the solemn verbal contract that ordinarily preceded 
marriage lends the contention much support. Moreover, 
Formal circumstances of the case render it highly 

betrothal improbable that Shakespeare and his bride 
Sfspen^d submitted to the formal preliminaries of a be- 
trothal. In that ceremony the parents of both 
contracting parties invariably played foremost parts, 
but the wording of the bond precludes the assumption 
that the bridegroom’s parents were actors in any scene 
of the hurriedly planned drama of his marriage. 

A difficulty has been imported into the narration of 
the poet’s matrimonial affairs by the assumption of his 

The disputed ‘ William Shakespeare,’ to 

marriage whom, according to an entry in the Bishop 
license. WQrcester’s register, a license was issued 

on November 27, 1582 (the day before the signing of the 
Hathaway bond), authorising his marriage with Anne 
Whatelcy of Temple Grafton. The theory that the 
maiden name of Shakespeare’s wife was Whateley is 
quite untenable, and it seems unsafe to assume that the 
bishop’s clerk, when making a note of the grant of the 
license in his register, erred so extensively as to write 
‘ Anne Whateley of Temple Grafton ’ for ‘ Anne Hathaway 


^ Twelfth Niglilt act v. sc. i. 11, 1(10-4 : 

A contract of eternal bond of love, 

Confiim'd by mutual jomdor of your Lands, 

Attoetud by the holy close of bps, 

Streugthon’d by mtorchangoment of your ringb ; 

And all the ceremony of this compact 

(Seal’d m my [i e. the priest's] function by my testimony. 

In Jlcasurc for Measure Claudio's olloncc is intimacy with the Lady 
Juliet after the contract of betrothal and before the formality of marriage 
(of. act I. ac. li. 1. 155, act iv. sc. i. 1. 73). In As You Like It, m. ii 333 
8(^q., Eosalind points out that the mterval between the contract and the 
marriage ceremony, although it might be no more than a week, did 
not allow connubial intimacy : * Marry, Time trots hard with a young 
maid between the contract of her marriage and the day it is solemnised. 
If the interim be but a sennight, Time's pace is so hard that it seems 
the length of seven years.* 
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of Shotteiy.’ ^ The husband of Anne Whateley cannot 
reasbnably be identified with the poet. He was doubt- 
less another of the numerous William Shakespeares who 
abounded in the diocese of Worcester. Had a license 
fer the poet’s marriage been secured on November 27 , 
it is unUkely that the Shottery husbandmen would have 
ej^tered next day into a bond 'against impediments,* 
^e execution of which might well have been, demanded 
as a preliminary to the grant of a license but was super-* 
erogatory after the grant was made. 

^ InaooaraoicB in the Burnames are not uncommon in the Bishop of 
WoTOoster’s ^egiat(^^ of liconsus for the period (c.g. Baker for Barlmr, 
Darby for Bradeley, Edgock for Elcook). Bui no mintako so thorough- 
going as in the Shakcspeai'e entiy has b(*en disoovojvd. Mr. J. \V. 
Gray, in hia Sfutkespeare's Mairiage (1{)0«>), learnedly argues for the 
clerk's error in copying, and deems the Shakespeare- Whateley license to 
be the authoiisation for the nuirriagt* of the dramatist with Anne 
Hathaway. He also claims that man iago by 1 km*uho was cssehtial at 
oortam seasons of the occlesiabt leal year during which marjiago by banns 
was prohibited by old canonical n^gulatioiis. The 8huk(*b]K*are- WhaUdey 
license (of November 27) might on this showing iiave Laum obtained with 
a view to eludmg the delay which one of the, close Hcasonb — fiom Advent 
Sunday (NovcmtKT 27-Dcccmber 3) to eight days after Epijihany (t.e. 
January 14) — ^interposed to marriage by baims. But zt is questionable 
whether the seasonal prohibitions wore sti icily onforct^d at the end of 
the sixteenth century, wlu u inarrhigo licenses weio liiiiitcd by episeojzal 
rule to persons of bubslantial estate. In the year ]r>92 out of thirteen 
marriages (by banns) celebiuU'd at the jiarish church of Stratfoi d, as many 
as three, the parlies to all of which were*, of bumble laiik, took jilau* ui 
the forbidden month of December. 'I'hcre is no moans of deformiiiing 
who Anno Whateley of Temide Grafton picoiscly was. No registers 
of the parish for the fioriod ai'o extant. A W^hiitcloy family lobided in 
Stratford, but there is nothing to show that Anne of Teinplo Giafton 
was connected with it. It is undoubtedly a blrangc coincidence that 
two persons, both named William Shake.s})caie, should on two sucuossive 
days not only be arranging with the Bishop of Woicestcr'B official lo 
marry, but should be involving ihemsclvos, whether on their own 
initiative or on that of their friends, in more elaborate and expensive 
forms of procedure than were habitual to the humbler ranks of con- 
temporary society. But the Worcester diocebc covered a very w'ido 
area, and was honey com bod with Shakespeare limilios of all degrees 
of gentility. The William Shakespeare w'hum Anno Whateley was 
licensed to marry was probably of the superior station, to which marriage 
by lioense was deemed appropriate. 
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Akne Hathaway’s greater burden of years and the 
likelihood that the poet was forced into marr 3 dQg her by 
her friends were not circumstances of happy 
wfe. augury. Although it is dapgerous to read into 
Shakespeare’s dramatic utterances allusions 
to his personal experience, the emphasis with which he 
insists that a woman should take in marriage an ‘ elder 
than herself,’ ^ and that prenuptial intimacy is productive 
of ‘ barren liate, sour-ey’d disdain, and discord,’ suggests 
a personal interpretation.* To both these unpromising 
features was added, in the poet’s case, the absence of a 
means of livelihood, and his course of life in the years that 
immediately followed implies that he bore his domestic 
ties with impatience. Early in 1585 twins were born to 
him, a son (Hamiiet) and a daughter (Judith) ; both were 
baptised on February 2, and w'ero named after their 
father’s friends, Hamnet Sadler, and Judith, Sadler’s wife. 
Hamnct Sadler, a prosperous tradesman whose brother 
John was twice bailiff, continued a friend for life, rendering 
Shakespeare the last service of witnessing his will. The 
dramatist’s firstborn child Susanna w^as a year and nine 

i Twelfth Night, act ii. sc. iv. 1. 29 : 

Lot still tho woman tuko 
An elder than herself ; so wears she to him, 

So sways eho level in her husband’s heart 

* Tempcsl, act iv. sc. i. 11. lD-22 : 

If thou dost break her virgin knot before 
All Banctlmomous ceremonies may 
With full and holy nto bo minister'd, 

No bweet aspersion bhall tho heavens let fall 
To make this contiuct grow , but barren hate, 

Sour>ey’d disdain, and discord, bhall bc^^'t.rew 
The union of your bed with weeds sf> loathly 
That you btiali hate it both. 

32 
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months old, when the twins were christened. Shakespeare 
had no more children, and all the evidence points to the 
conclusion, that in the later months of the year (1586) he 
left Stratford, and that he fixed his abode in London 
ih the course of 1586. Although he was never wholly 
estranged from his family, he seems to have seen little of 
urtfe or children for some eleven years. Between the winter 
<>f 1585 and the autumn of 1596 — an interval which syn- 
chronises with his first literary triumphs — there is only 
one shadowy mention of his name in Stratford records. 
On March 1, 1586-7, there died Edmund Lambert, who 
held Asbies under the mortgage of 1578, and a few months 
later Shakespeare’s name, as owmer of a contingent interest, 
was joined to that of his father and mother in a formal 
assent given to an abortive proposal to confer on Edmund’s 
son and heir, John Lambert, an absolute title to the Wilm- 
cote estate on condition of his cancelling the mortgage 
and paying 20L But the deed does not indicate that 
Shakespeare personally assisted at the transaction.^ 

Shakespeare’s early literary work proves that while in 
the country ho eagerly studied birds, flowois. and trees, 
and gained a detailed knowledge of horses and dogs. All 
his kinsfolk were farmers, and with them he doubtless 
as a youth practised many field sports. Sympathetic 
references to hawking, hunting, coursing, and angling 
abound in his early plays and poems.* There is small 
doubt, too, that his sporting experiences passed at times 
beyond orthodox limits. 

Some practical knowledge of the art of poocihing seems 
to be attested by Shakespeare’s early linos : 

What ! hast not thou full often ntruck a doo 

And borne her cleanly by tho koeiwr’s nose ? 

TtliM Andromeus, ii. i. 02'* 3. 


1 Hallhvdl-Phillipps, ii. 11-13. 

* Cf. EUacombe, Shalcea'peart a$ an Angler^ 1883 ; J. E. Ilartinff, 
Ornithology of Shakespeare, 1872. The best account of Shakes jwiire’s 
kno\vledge of sport u given by the Eight lion. D. H. Maddon in hia 
entertaining and at the same lime acholaily Dtary of Master William 
SHence : a Study of Shakeapeaie and £!hzabethan Sport, J897 (new 
edition, 1907). 
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A poaching adventure, according to a credible tradition, was 
the immediate cause of Shakespeare’s long severance from his 
native place. " He had/ wrote the biographer Bowe in 1709, 
* by a misfortune common enough to young fellows, fallen 
into ill company ; and, amongst them, some, that made a 
frequent practice of deer-stealing, engaged him with them 
Poaching than once in robbing a park that belonged 

at to Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote near Stratford 

Charlecote. prosecuted by that gentleman, 

as he thought, somewhat too severely ; and, in order to 
revenge that ill-usage, he made a ballad upon him, and 
though this, probably the first essay of his poetry, be lost, 
yet it is said to have been so very bitter that it redoubled 
the prosecution against him to that degree that he was 
obliged to leave his business and family in Warwickshire 
for some time and shelter himself in London.* The inde- 
pendent testimony of Archdeacjon Richard Davies, who was 
vicar of Sappcrton, Gloucestershire, late in the seventeenth 
century, is to the effect that Shakespeare was ‘ much given 
to all unluckiness in stealing venison and rabbits, particu- 
larly from Sir Thomas Lucy, who had him oft whipt, and 
sometimes imprisoned, and at last made him fiy his native 
county to his great advancement.’ The law of Shake- 
speare’s day (6 Eliz. cap. 21) punished deer-stealers with 
three months’ imprisonment and the payment of thrice the 
amount of the damage done. 

The tradition has been challenged on the ground 
that the Charlecote deer-park was of later date than the 
sixteenth century. But Sir Thomas Lucy was 
w^ranted extensive game-preserver, and owned at 
doubts Charlecote a warren in w^hich a few harts or 
traction. does doubtless found an occasional home. 

Samuel Ireland was informed in 1794 that 
Shakespeare stole the deer, not from Charlecote, but from 
Fulbroke Park, a few miles off, and Ireland supplied in 
his ‘ Views on the Warwickshire Avon,’ 1795, an engrav- 
ing of ail old farmhouse in the hamlet of Fulbroke, 
w’^here he asserted that Shakespeare was temporarily im- 
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prisoned after his arrest. An adjoining hovel was looidly 
known for some years as Shakespeare’s * deer-bam,’ but 
no portion of Fulbroke Park, which included the site of 
these buildings (now removed), was Lu<y’s property in 
Efizabeth’s reign, and the amended legend, which was 
solemnly confided to Sir Walter Scott in 1828 by the owner 
of CSiarlecote, seems pure invention.^ 

• ^he ballad which Shakespeare is reported to have 
fastened on the pork gates of Charlecote does not, as Rowe 
acknowledged, survive. No authenticity can be allowed 
the worthless stanza beginning ‘A parliament member, 
a justice of peace,* which was represented to be Shake- 
speare’s on the authority of Thomas Jones, an old man who 
Uved near Stratford and died in 1703, aged upwards of 
ninety.^ But such an incident as the tradition reveals has 
left a distinct impress on Shakespearean drama. Justice 

Shallow is beyond doubt a reminiscence of 
Shallow. owner of Charlecote. According to Arch- 

deacon Davies of Sapperton, Shakespeare’s 
‘ revenge was so great that ’ he caricatured Lucy as 
‘ Justice Clodpate,’ who was (Davies adds) represented on 
the stage as * a great man,’ and as bearing, in allusion to 
Lucy’s name, ‘ three louses rampant for his arms.’ Justice 
Shallow, Davies’s ‘ Justice Clodpate,’ came to birth in the 

* Second Port of Henry IV ’ (1597), and ho is represented 
in the opening scene of ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor ’ 
as having come from Gloucestershire to Winds'^'r to make 
a Star-Chamber matter of a poaching raid on his estate. 

‘ Three luces hauriant argent ’ were the arms borne by 
the Charlecote Lucys. A ‘ luce ’ was a full-grown pike, 
and the meaning of the word fully explains Falstaff’s (*.on- 
temptuous mention of the garrulous country justice as 

* Cf. C. Holto Bracebridge, Sliuhes'pcart no Deerstealer^ 1802; 
Lockhart, lAJe of ScoU, vii. 123. 

* Copies of the lines which wore said to havo been taken down from 
the old man's lips belonged to both Bdward Capoll and William Oldys 
(of. Yeowell's Memoir of Oldys^ J862, p. 44). A long amplification, 
clearly of later date, is in Malone, Variorum, ii. 138, 003. 
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* the old pike ’ {* 2 Henry IV,’ m. ii. 323).^ The temptation 
punningly to confuse ‘ luce ’ and ^ louse ’ was irresistible, 
and the dramatist’s prolonged reference in the ^ Merry 
Wives ’ to the ‘ dozen white luces ’ on Justice Shallow’s 

* old coat ’ fully establishes Shallow’s identity with Sir 
Thomas Lucy of Charlecote. 

The poaching episode is best assigned to the year 1585, 
but it may bo questioned whether Shakespeare, on fleeing 
The flight Lucy’s persecution, immediately sought 

from an asylum in London. William Beeston, a 

Stratford. seventeenth-century actor, remembered hearing 
that ho had been for a time a country schoolmaster * in 
his younger years,’ and it seems possible that on first 
leaving Stratford he found some such employment in a 
neighbouring village. The suggestion that he joined, 
at the end of 1585, a band of youths of the district in 
serving in the Low Countries under the Earl of Leicester, 
whose castle of Kenilworth was within easy reach of 
Stratford, is based on an obvious confusion between him 
and others of his name and county.® The knowledge of 
a soldier’s life which Sliakespeare exhibited in his plays 
is no greater and no less than that which he displayed 
of almost all other spheres of human activity, and to 
assume that he wrote of all or of any from practical 
experience, unless the direct evidence be conclusive, is 
to underrate his intuitive power of realising life under 
almost every aspect by force of his imagination. 

1 It is curious to note that William Lucy (1594-1077), grandson of 
Shakespeare’s Sir Thomas Lucjy, who became Bishop of St. David’s, 
adopted the pseudonym of William Pike in his two volumes (1657-fl) 
of hostile * observations ’ on Hobbes’s Leviathan. 

• Cf. W. J. Thoms, Three Noldcta on Shakespeare, 1805, pp. 16 soq. 
Sir Philip Sidney, writing from Utrecht on March 24, 1585-0, to his 
fathor-in-Iaw, Sir Francis Walsingham, mentioned " I wrote to yow 
a letter by Will, my lord of Lester’s jesting plaicr * (Lodge’s Portraita, 
ii. 170). The messenger was the wclLknown actor Will Kempe, and 
not, as has bc^cn rashly suggested, Shakespeare. 
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THE MIQRATION TO LONDON 

Amid the clouds which gathered about him in his native 
place during 1585, Shakespeare’s hopes turned towards 
London, where high-spirited youths of the day 
were wont to seek their fortune from all parts 
of the country. It was doubtless in the early 
summer of 1586 that Shakespeare first traversed the road 
to the capital. There was much intercourse at the time 
between London and Stratford-on-Avon. Tradesmen of 
the town paid the great city repeated visits on legal or 
other business ; many of their sons swelled the ranks of the 
apprentices ; a few were students at the Inns of Court.^ 

^ Throe Btudonts of the Middle Temple towards Iho end of the 
sixteenth century wore natives of Stratford, viz. William, second son of 
John Combe, admitted on October 19, 1571 ; Kichard, second son of 
Michard Woodward (bom on March IJ, 167G~9), on November 25, 1597 ; 
and William, son and heir of Thomas Comlio, and grandnophow of his 
elder namesake, on October 7, 1C02 (Middle Temple Records, i. 181, 380, 
425). For names of iStiatford appiimtict's in the piibliMhing trade of 
London see p. 40 n. 2 injta. There is a remarkable n^cordi tl instuiieo of 
a Stratford bo} going on liis own account and imlx fiituided to I^iidon 
to seek mercantile employment and making for himself a fortune and 
high position in trade there. The lad, named John Sadler, belonged 
to Shakespeare’s social circle at Stratfoid. Horn thoie on February 24, 
1586-7, the son of John Sadler, a substantial townsman who was twico 
bailiff in 1599 and 1G12, and nephew of the dramatist's friend llamnet 
Sadler, the youth, early in the sevonfoenth century, in order to escape 
a marriage for which he hod a distaste, suddoxily (according to his 
daughter’s subsequent testimony) * joined himself to the carrier [on a good 
horse which was supplied him by his friends] and came to London, where 
he had never been before, and sold his horse in Smithficld ; and having 
no aoquaiutance in London to recommend or assist him, ho wont from 
sti )et to street and house to hous**, asking if they wanted an ap{>rentieo, 
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A packhorse carrier, bearing his load in panniers, ipade 
the journey at regular intervals, and a solitary traveller 
on horseback was wont to seek carrier’s protection 
and society.^ Horses could be hired at cheap rates. But 
walking was the common mode of travel for men of small 
means, and Shakespeare’s first journey to London may 
well have been made on foot.® * 

and though ho met ^v'ith many diaoouraging scoms and a thousand 
denials, ho went till he light on Mr. Brooksbank, a grocer in Bnokleis- 
bury.’ U'ho story of Sadler’s journey to London and his first employment 
there is told in his daughter’s autobiography, The Holy Life of Mrs, 
Elizabeth W other y late wife of A[rdony] Wlalker] D,D. (1690). Sadler’s 
fortunes in London progressed uninterruptedly. He became one of the 
chief grocers or druggists of the day, and loft a large estate, including 
property in Virginia, on his death in 1058. His shop was at the Red 
Lion in Bucldeisbury — ^the chi(‘f trading quarter for men of his occupation. 
Bhakc8p(iaro in Merry Wtven, ni. iii. 02, writes of fops who smelt * like 
Bucklersbury in simple time ’ — reforcnco to the dried herbs which the 
grocers stocked in their shops there. A Stratford neighbour, Richard 
Quincy, Sadler’s junior by eight montlis, became his partner, and married 
his sister (on August 27, 1618) ; Quiney died in 1655. Sadler and Quiney 
jointly presented to the Corporation of Stratfoid on August 22, 1632, 

‘ two fayro gilto maces,* which are still in use (cf. French’s Shakeapeareana 
Qcnealogica, pp. 560 soq.), and they also together made over to the town 
a sum of 150/. * to bo lent out, the increase [t.e. interest] to be given 
the poor of the borough for ever * ( Whelcr's History of Strafford, p. 88). 
Shakespi^aro was on intimate terms with both the Sadler and Quiney 
families. Richard Qumey’s father (of the same names) was a correspond- 
out of the dramatist (sec p. 294 infra), and Ills brother Thomas married 
the dramatist’s younger daughter, Judith (sec p. 464 infra), 

* Shak<’Hp(»nre gzaphieally portrays packhorse earners of the time 
m 1 Henry 1 V, ii. i. 1 scq. 

* Stage eouchcB were unknown before the middle of the seventeenth 
century, aliliough ut a little earlier date carriers from the largo towns 
began to employ wagons fur the accommodation of passengers as well 
as miuH'lmndiao. Elizabethan men of letters w'cre usually good pedes- 
trians. In 1570 Richard Hooker, the eminent theologian, journeyed as an 
undergraduate on foot from Oxford to Exeter, his native place. Izaak 
Walton, Hooker’s biographer, suggests that, for scholars, w'alking ' w'as 
then either more in fashion, or want of money or their humility made 
it so.* On the load Hooker visited at Salisbury Bishop Jewel, who lent 
him a walking Htai! with which the bishop * professed ho had traveUed 
through man}’ parts of Germany ’ (Walton’s Lives, ed. Bullcn, p. 173). 
Later in the century John Stow, the antiquary, travelled through the 
country * on foot * to make researches in the cathedral towns (Stow’s 
Annals, 1615, ed. Howes). In 1609 Thomas Coryat claimed to have 
walked in five months 1975 miles on the continent of Europe. In 1618 
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There were two main routes by which London was 
approached from Stratford, one passing through Oxford 
and High Wycombe, and the other through 
Banbury and Aylesbury.^ The distance either 
way was some 120 miles. Tradition points to 
the Oxford and High Wycombe road as Shakespeare’s 
favoured thoroughfare. The seventeenth-century anti- 
quary, Aubrey, asserts on good authority that at Grondon 
Underwood, a village near Oxford, ‘ he happened to take 
the humour of the constable in “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” ’ — ^by which the writer meant, we may suppose, 

‘ Much Ado about Nothing.’ There wore watchmen of the 
Dogbeny type all over England, and probably at Stratford 
itself. But a specially blustering specimen of the class may 
have arrested Shakespeare’s attention while he was moving 
about the Oxfordshire countryside. The Crown Inn (for- 
merly 3 Cornmarket Street) near Carfax, at Oxford, was 
long pointed out as one of the dramatist’s favourite resting 
places on his journeys to and from the metropolis. With ' 
the Oxford innkeeper Jolm Davenant and with liis family 
Shakespeare formed a close intimacy. In 1605 he stood 
godfather to the son William wJio subBcqutmtly as Sir 
William D'Avenant enjoyed the reputation of a popular 
playwright.* 

The two roads wlii(;h were at the traveller’s choice 
betw^een Stratford and London became one within twelve 
miles of the city’s walls. All Stratford wayfarers mot 
at Uxbridge, thenceforth to h»llow a single j'ath. Much 
desolate country intervened between Uxbridge and their 
destination. The most conspicuous landmark was ‘ the 
triple tree ’ of Tyburn (near the j)reHcnt Marble Arch) 
— the triangular gallows where London’s felons met their 
doom. The long Uxbridge Road (a portion of which is 
now christened Oxford Street) knew few habitations until 

ShakoBpearc'B friend Bon Jonson \valkod from l^ondon to Bdinburgh 
and much of tho way back. In tbo same year John Taylor, the water- 
poot, also walked independently from London to^lCdin burgh, and thenco 
to Braemar (see his Pennyles Pilgrimage, 1618). 

1 Cf. J. W. Halofl, Notes on Shakesju'ire, IS84, pp. 1-24. 

• See p. 4ril infra. 
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the detached village of St. Giles came in view. Beyond 
St. Giles, the posts and chains of Holborn Bars marlced 
(like Temple Bar in the Strand) London’s extramural or 
suburban limit, but the full tide of city life was first joined 
at the archway of Newgate. Jt was there that Shakespeare 
caught his first glimpse of the goal of his youthful ambition.^ 

The population of London nearly doubled during th*e 
dramatist’s lifetime, rising from 100,000 at the beginning, 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign to 200,000 in the 
settiere.^ courso of her successor’s. On all sides the 
capital was spreading beyond its old decaying 
walls, so as to provide homes for rural immigrants. 
Already in 1586 there were in London settlers from 
Stratford to offer Shakespeare a welcome. It is specially 
worthy of note that shortly before his arrival three young 
men had come thence to be bound apprentice to London 
printers, a comparatively new occupation with which the 
development of literature was closely allied. With one of 
these men, Richard Field, Shakespeare was soon in close 
relations, and was receiving from him useful aid and 
encouragement.* 

* Tho travoUor on horseback by either route spent two nights on 
the road and rcaciiod Uxbridge on the thiid day. The pedestrian would 
spend three nights, univing at Uxbridge on tho fourth day. Several 
' bills of chuiges ' inciiirod by citizens of Stratfoiff in riding to and 
from London during Shakespeare’s early days arc extant among tho 
Elizabethan manuscripts at Shakespeare’s Birthplace. The Banbury 
route was rather more frequented than the Oxford Hoad ; it seems 
to liavo boon richer in villago inns. Among the smaller places on 
this route at which tho Sbratfoixl travcUers found good accommodation 
were Stratton Audh'y, Cheuies, Wendover, and Amersham (see Mr. 
Kiohai'd Savage’s * Absti'oota from Stratford Travellers’ Accounts ’ in 
Aihenccum, September 5, 1908). 

* Of the two other stationers’ apprentices from Stratford, Hogor, 
son of John Locke, glover, of Stratford-on-Avon, was apprenticed on 
August 24, 1577, for ten years to William Pickering (Arber, Transcripts 
of Registers of tfte Stationers' Company^ ii. 80), and Allan, son of Thomas 
Orrian, tailor, of Stratford, was bound apprentice on Alarch 25, 1585, 
for seven years to Thomas Fow'kcs {ibid, iL 132). Nothing further 
scorns known of Hogor Locko. Allan Oriian was made free of the 
Stationers’ Comimny on Octobor 16, 1598 {ibid, ii. 722). No information 
is aocoasible regai-dmg his precise work as stationce, but he was prosper- 
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Weld’s London career offers illuminating parallels with 
that of Shakespeare at many practical points. Bom at 
Stratford in the same year as the dramatist, 
he was a son of Henry Field, a fairly pros- 
perous tanner, w^ho was a near neighbour of 
Shakespeare’s father. The elder Field died in 1692, when 
the poet’s father, in accordance with custom, attested 
ia trew and perfocte inventory ’ of his goods and chattels. 
On September 26, 1579, at the usual age of fifteen, 
Richard was apprenticed to a London printer and sta- 
tioner of repute, George Bishop, but it was arranged five 
weeks later that he should serve the first six years of his 
articles with a more interesting member of the printing 
fraternity, Thomas VautroUicr, a Frenchman of wide sym- 
pathies and independent views. Vautrollier had come to 
London as a Huguenot refugee and had established his 
position there by publishing in 1579 Sir Thomas North’s 
renowned translation of ‘ Plutarch’s Lives ’ — a book in 
which Shakespeare was before long to be well versed. 
When the dramatist reached London, Vautrollier was at 
Edinburgh in temporary retirement owing to threats of 
prosecution for printing a book by the Italian sceptic 
Giordano Bruno. His Stratford apprentice benefited by 
his misfortune. With the aid of liis master’s wife, Field 
carried on the business in Vautrollier’s absence, and thence- 
forth liis advance was rajnd and secure. Admitted a free- 
man of the Stationers’ Company on February G, 1586-7, 
he soon afterwards mouriK'd his master’s death and married 
his widow. Vaulrollier’s old premises in Blackfriars near 
Ludgate became his property,^ and there until the century 
closed he engaged in many notable ventures. These in- 


ouB in businoBS for some seven years, in tho course of which thoi‘e were 
bound to him seven apprentices, all youths from country districts. 
The latest notice of Oman in the Ktatiomsrs’ Register is dated October 16, 
1605, when ho was fined " 12d for nonappearanco on the quarter day * 
(ibid. ii. 840). In one entry in tho Stationers' Register his name appears 
as * Allan Orrian alias Currance ' (tbid. ii 243). » 

^ About 1600 ITield removed from Blackfriars to tho Sign of the 
Splayed Eagle in the parish of St. Michat 1 in Wood Street. 
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eluded a new edition of North^s translation of ‘ Plutt^ch ’ 
(1695) and the first edition of Sir John Harington’s trans- 
lation of Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando Furioso ’ (1591).^ 

Field long maintained good relations with his family at 
Stratford, and on February 7, 1591-2, he sent for his youngOT 
brother Jasper, to serve him as apprentice. 
Shakespeare. spriug of the following year he gate 

signal proof of his intimacy with his fellow^ 
townsman Shakespeare by printing his poem ‘Venus 
and Adonis,’ the earliest specimen of the poet’s writing 
which was committed to the press. Next year Field 
performed a like service for the poem ‘ Lucrece,’ Shake- 
speare’s second publication. The metropolitan prosperity 
of the two Stratford settlers was by that time assured, 
each in his own sphere. Some proof of defective S 3 rm- 
patliy with Shakespeare’s ambitions may lurk in the fact 
that Field was one of the inhabitants of Blackfriars who 
signed in 1596 a peevish protest against the plan of James 
• Burbage, the dramatist’s theatrical colleague, to convert 
into a ‘ common playhouse ’ a Blackfriars dwelling-house.* 
Yet, however different the aspirations of the two men, 
it was of good omen for Shakespeare to meet on his settle- 
ment in London a young fellow-townsman whose career 
was already showing that country breeding proved no bar 
to civic place and power.* Finally Field rose to the head 
of his profession, twice filling the high office of Master of 
the Stationers’ Company. He survived the dramatist by 
seven years, dying in 1623. 

In the absence of strictly contemporary and categorical 
information as to how Shakespeare employed his time 
on arriving in the metropolis, much ingenuity has been 

^ A friendly note of typographical directions from Sir John Harington 
to Field is extant in an autograph copy of Harington'e translation of 
Orlando Furioso (B.M. MSS. Addit. 18920, f. 336). The terms of the 
note suggest very amiable relations between Field and his authors. 
(Information kindly supplied by Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith.) 

■ Mrs. Stopes’s Burhage and Shakespeare's Stage, 1913, pp. 174-5. 

* See Shakcsp!!aro*s Venus and Adonis in facsimile, edited by Sidney 
Leo, Oxfoi-d, 1905, pp. 39 aeq. 
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waated in irrelevant speculation. The theory that field 
found work for him in VautroUier’s printii^ office is an 
airy fancy which needs no refutation. Little more can 
be said in behalf of the attempt to prove that he 
sought his early livelihood as a la^vyer’s clerk. In 
spite of the marks of favour which have been 
showered on this conjecture, it fails to survive 
careful scrutiny. The assumption rests on 
no foundation save the circumstance that 
Shakespeare frequently employed legal phraseology in 
his plays and poems.^ A long series of law terms and of 
metaphors which are drawn from legal processes figure 
there, and it is argued that so miscellaneous a store of 
legal information could only have been acquired by one 
who was engaged at one time or another in professional 
practice. The conclusion is drawn from fallacious premises. 
The poet’s legal knowledge is a mingled skein of accuracy 
and inaccuracy, and tlic errors are far too numerous and 
important to justify on sober inquiry the plea of technical 
experience. No judicious reader of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice ’ or ‘ Measure for Measure ’ (jari fail to detect a 
radical unsoundness in Shakespeare’s interpretation alike 
of elementary legal principles and of legal procedure. 

Moreover the legal terms whicih Shakespeare favoured 
were common forms of speecli among contemporary men 
of letters and are not peculiar to his literary or poetic 
vocabulary. Legal phraseology in Shakespeare’s vein was 
widely distributed over the dramatic and poeiic literatuie 


^ Lord Campbell, who gieatly exaggerated Shakcspc'aro'H legal know- 
ledge in his Shakes flare's Legal Acquirements (1859), was the first writer 
to insist on Shakespeare's personal connection with the law. Many 
subsequent wTiters have boon misled by Lord Gampl)ell'B book (see 
Appendix n). The true state of the casc^ is presented by Charles Allen 
in his Notes oa the Bacon Shakespexire Question (Boston, 1900, pp. 22 soq.) 
and by Mr. J. M. llobertson in his Baconian Heresy (1913, pp. 31 seq.). 
Mr. Allen's chapter (ch. vii) on ‘ Bad Law in Shakespeare ' is especially 
noteworthy. Of the modish affectation of legal teiminology by con- 
temporary poets some instances arc given below' in Barnalie Barnes's 
Sonnets, 1593, and in the coilcotion of sonnets called Zepheria, 1594 
(see Appendix ix). 
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of his day. Spenser in his * Faerie Queene’ mak^ as 
free as Shakespeare with strange and recondite technical 
terms of law. The dramatists Ben Jonson, Massinger, and 
Webster use legal words and phrases and describe legal 
processes with all the great dramatist’s frequency and 
facility, and on the whole with fewer blunders.^ It is 
beyond question that all these writers lacked a lej^l 
training. Elizabethan authors’ common habit of legal 
phraseology is indeed attributable to causes in 
which professional experience finds no place. 

pifraseoiogy period of Shakespeare’s work- 

ing career, there was an active social intercourse 
between men of letters and young lawyers, and the poets 
and dramatists caught some accents of their legal com- 
panions’ talk. Litigation at the same time engaged in an 
unprecedented degree the interests of the middle classes 
among .Elizabeth’s and James I’s subjects. Shakespeare’s 
father and his neighbours were personally involved in 
endless lawsuits the terminology of which became house- 
hold words among them. Shakespeare’s liberal employ- 
ment of law terms is merely a sign on the one hand of 
his habitual readiness to identify himself with popular 
literary fasliions of the day, and, on the other hand, of 
his general quickness of apprehension, wliich assimilated 
suggestion from every phase of the life that was passing 
around him. It may be safely accepted that from his 
first arrival in London until his final departure Shake- 
speare’s mental energy was absorbed by his poetic and 
di’amalic ambitions, lie had no time to devote to a tech- 
nical or professional training in another sphere of activity. 

1 Wiion Jn AWs WeU Bcitraai is oidoivd under compulsion by the 
king Ilia guardian to ived Helena, Shakespeare ignores the peifootly 
good plea of * disparagement ’ which was always available to protect a 
ward of rank from forced marriage with a plebeian. Ben Jonson proved 
to 1)0 mom alive to Bertram's legal privilege. In his BarthdUmeiJO Fair 
(act ui. sc. i.) Grace Wellborn, a female w^ard who is on the point of 
being married by her guaixlian against her will, is appropriately advised 
to have recourse to tho legal ‘ device of disparagement.* For Webster’s 
liberal uso of law terms see an interesting paper * Webster and the Law : 
a Parallel,* by L. d. Sturge in Shakespeare Jahrbui% 1906, xlii. 148-57. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE ACTORS 

Tbabition and commonsense alike point to the stage as 
an eiffly scene of Shakespeare’s occupation in London. 
Early William D’Avenant, who was 

theatrical ten years old when Shakespeare died and was 
employment. ^ eager collector of Shakespearean gossip, is 
credited with the story that tlie dramatist was originaUy 
employed at ‘ the playhouse ’ in ‘ taking care of the 
gentlemen’s horses who came to the play,’ and that ho so 
prospered in this humble vocation as to organise a horse- 
tending service of ‘ Shakespeare’s boys.’ "J^ho pedigree 
of the story is fully recorded. D'Avenant confided the 
tale to Thomas Betterton, the great actor of tlic Restora- 
tion, who shared Sir William’s zeal for amassing Shake- 
spearean lore. By Betterton the legend was handed on 
to Nicholas Rowe, Shakespeare’s first biographer, who told 
it to Pope. But neither Rowe nor Pope published it. 
The report was first committed to 2 >rint avowedly on 
D’Avenant s and Betterton’s authority in Thoopliilus 
Cibber’s ‘ Lives of the Poets ’ (i. 130) which were published 
in 1763.1 Only two regular theatres (‘The Theatre’ 
and the ‘ Curtain ’) were working in London at the date 
of Shakespeare’s arrival. Both were situate outside the 
city walls, beyond Bishopagaic ; fields lay around them, 
and they were often reached on horseback by visitors. 

^ Commonly aesignod to Theophilus Cibbor, they were written by 
Robert Shiels, an amanuensiB of Dr. Johason, and other hack-writers 
under Cibber*s editorial direction. 
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According to the Elizabethan poet Sir John Davies, in his 
‘ Epigrammes,’ No. 7 (1698), the well-to-do citizen habi- 
tually rode * into the fields ’ when he was bent on playgoing.^ 

' The owner of ‘ The Theatre,’ James Burbage, kept a livery 
stable at Smithfield. There is no inherent improbability 
in the main drift of D’Avenant’s strange tale, which 
Dr. Johnson fathered in his edition of Shakespeare in 176C^. 

No doubt is permissible that Shakespeare was speedily^ 
offered employment inside the playhouse. According to 
Rowe’s vague statement, *he was received into the 
company then in being at first in a very mean rank.’ 
William Castle, ^ parish clerk of Stratford through great 
part of the seventeenth century, was in the habit of telling 
visitors that the dramatist entered the playhouse as ‘ a 
servitor.’ In 1780 Malone recorded a stage tradition ‘ that 
his first office in the theatre was that of prompter’s atten- 
dant,’ or call boy. Evidence abounds to show that his 
intellectual capacity and the amiability with which he 
' turned to account his versatile powers were soon recognised, 
and that his promotion to more dignified employment 
was rapid. 

Shakespeare’s earliest reputation was made as an actor, 
and, although his work as a dramatist soon eclipsed his 
histrionic fame, ho remained a prominent member of the 
actor’s profession till near the end of his life. The pro- 
fession, when Shakespeare joined it, was in its infancy, 
but while he was a boy Parliament had made it on easy 
conditions a lawful and an honourable calling. By an 
Act of Parliament of 1571 (14 Eliz. cap. 2) which was 

^ So, too, ThouiaB Dckkcr in hiB QuIb Hornbook^ 1G09 (oh. v. * How 
a young Gallant should behavo himsolf in an Ordinary *), desoribes 
how French laoquoys and Irish toot boys wore wont to wait 'with 
iheiT mastors' hobby horsos* outside the doors of ordinaries for the 
gentlomon ' to rido to tho now play ; that's the rondesvous, thither 
they are galloped in post.* Only playhouses north of the Thames 
wore thus reached. To theatres south of the nver the usual approach 
was by boat. 

* Castle’s family was of old standing at Stratford, where he was 
bom on July 19, 1614, and died in 1701 ; see DowdalVs letter, p. 640 infra- 
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re-enacted in 1696 (39 Eliz. cap* 4) an obligation was im- 
poseSl on players of procuring a license for the exercise of 
The function from a peer of the realm or * other 

player's honourable personage of greater degree.’ In the 
i^ense. absence of such credential they were pronounced 
to be of the status of rogues, vagabonds, or sturdy beggars, 
and to be liable to humiliating punishments ; but the license 
gafe them the unquestioned rank of respectable citizens. 
Elizabethan peers liberally exercised their licensing powers, 
and the Queen gave her subjects’ activity much practical 
encouragement. The services of licensed players were con- 
stantly requisitioned by the Court to provide dramatic 
entertainment l^ere. Those who wished to become aotom 
found indeed little difficulty in obtaining a statutory license 
under the hand and seal of })ersonB in high station, who 
enrolled them by virtue of a formal fiction among their 
‘ servants,’ became surety for their behaviour, and l*elieved 
them of all risk of derogatory usage.^ An early statute of 
ELing James’s reign (1 Jac. cap. 7) sought in 1603 to check 
an admitted abuse whereby the idle parasites of a mag- 
nate’s household were wont to plead his ‘license’ byway 
of exemption from the penalties of vagran(;y or disorder. 
But the new statute failed seriously to menace the actors’ 

^ The conditions attaching in Shak<>Bpcare's time to the grant of an 
actor's license may bo deduced from the earliest Juiomu document 
relating to the matter. In 1672 six * players, ’ who ulaimtd to bo among 
the Earl of Leicester's retainora, appealed to the Earl in view of the 
new statute of the previous year ‘ to rcteyiio us at ihte jiresont os your 
houshold Sez umts and daylie wayters, not that wc meano to crave 
any further stixzend or bonofite at your Ijoidshippos handoa but our 
Lyveries as we have liad, and also your honors License to oertifyo 
that wo are your houshold Survaunts when wo shall have occasion to tra- 
vayle amongst our frendos ’ (printed from the Marquis of Bath's MSS., 
m Malone Soc. Ooll> i. 348-9). The licensed actor's certificate was 
an important asset ; towards the end of Shakospoaro's life there are a 
few cases of fraudulent sale by a holder to an unaiitborisod x^orson or of 
distribution of forged duplicates by an unprincipled actor who aimed at 
forming a company of hib own. But the regulation of the profession 
was soon strict enough to guard against ^ny widespread abuse 
(Dr. C. W. Wallace in Englische ShidieTi, xlBi. 385, and Murray, 
English Dramatic Companies, ii. 320, 343 seq.) 
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privileges.^ Private persons may have proved less ready, 
in view of the greater stringency of the law, to excise 
the right of licensing players, but there was a compensating 
extension of the range of the royal patronage. The new 
King excelled his predecessor in enthusiasm for the dram^. 
He acknowledged by letters patent the full corporate 
rights of the leading company, and other companies ^of 
repute were soon admitted under like formalities into "th^ 

* service ’ of his Queen and of his two elder sons, as well 
as of his daughter and son-in-law. The actor’s calling 
escaped challenge of legality, nor did it suffer legal dis- 
paragement, at any period of Shakespeare’s epoch.^ 

From the middle years of the sixteenth century many 
hundreds of men received licenses to act from noblemen and 
other persons of social position, and the licensees 
^pMiies themselves into companies of players 

wliich enjoyed under the statute of 1571 the 
standing of lawful corporations. Fully a hundred peers 
and knights during Shakespeare’s youth bestowed the 
requisite legal recognition on bands of actors who were 
each known as the patron’s ‘ men ’ or ‘ servants ’ and 
wore his * livery ’ with his badge on their sleeves. The 
fortunes of these companies varied. Lack of public 
favour led to financial difficulty and to periodic suspension 

1 Under this new statute proceedings were sanctioned against 
suApectcKl rogues or vagrantR notwithstanding any * authority ’ which 
should be * given or made by any baron of this realm or any other 
honourable personage of greater degree unto any other poraon cjr 
fiorsons.’ The olausrs which provided ‘ houses of correction * for^J^tho 
punishment of vagrants were separately rc-<*nacted in a stronger form 
six years later (7 Jao. cap. 4) ; all reference to magnates* lioonsod 

* servants * was there omitted. 

* Sliakospoaro's acquaintance, Thomas Hoyw'ood, the well-known 
actor and dramatist, in his Apology for Actors, 1012, asserts of the actors* 
profession (Sh. Soc. p. 4) ; * It Iiath beene esteemed by the best and 
greatest. To omit all the noble patrons of the former world, 1 need 
alledgo no more then the royall and princely services in which we now 
live’ Towards the end of his tract Hoywood after describing the 
estimation in which actors were hold abroad adds (p. 60) : * But in no 
oountry they are of that eminenoo that ours are : so our most royall 
and ever renounsd soveraigne hath licenced us in London : so did his 
predeoossor, the thrice vertuoua virgin, Queene Elizabeth.’ 
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of their careers, or even to complete disbandment. Many 
companies confined their energies to the provinces or 
they only visited the capital on rare occasions in order 
to perform at Court at the summons of the Sovereign, 
’vho wished to pay a compliment to their titled master. 
Yet there were powerful influences making for perma> 
nence in the infant profession, and when Shakespeare 
^aifived in London there were at work there at least 
seven companies, whose activities, in spite of vicissi- 
tudes, were continuous during a long oourse of years. 
The leading companies each consisted on the average of 
some twelve active members, the majority of whom were 
men, and the rest youths or boys, for no women found 
admission to the actors* ranks and the boys filled the 
female parts.' Now and then two companies would com- 
bine, or a prosperous company would absorb an unsuc- 
cessful one, or an individual actor would tiansfer his 
services from one company to another ; but the great 
companies formed as a rule independent and organic 
units, and the personal constitution only saw the gr^ual 
changes which the passage of years made inevitable. 
Shakespeare, like most of the notable actors of the epoch, 
remained through his working days faithful to the same 
set of colleagues.* 

Of the well-established companies of licensed actors 
which enjoyed a reputation in London and the provinces 
The great when Shakespeare left his native place, three 
patrons. -were under the respective patrt^nage of the 
Earls of Leicester, of Pembroke,* and of Worcester, wliile 

1 As many as twenty-siz actors arc named in tho full list of members 
of Shakespeare's company which is pretixed to tho First Folio of 
1623, but at that date ten of these were dead, and three or four others 
had retired from active work. 

* Tho best account of tho lustory and organisation of tho com- 
panies 18 given in John Tucker Murray's English Dramatic Companies, 
1558-1642, 2 vols. London, 1910. Fleay’s History of the Stage, which 
also collects valuable infurniation on tho theme, is full of conjectural 
assertion, much of which Mr. Murray corrects., 

• This theatrical patron was Henry Herbert, second Earl of Pem- 
broke, tho father of William Herbert, iho third Earl, who is well 
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a fourth 'served ’ the Lord Admiral Lord Charles Howard 
of Effingham. These patrons or licensers were all peers 
of prominence at Queen Elizabeth’s Court, and a noted 
band of actors bore one or other of their names.^ 

The fifth association of players which enjoyed! generafi 
repute derived its license from Queen Elizabeth and was 
called the Queen’s company.^ This troop of actors was 
first formed in 1583 of twelve leading players who w^e^ 
drawn from other companies. After being 'sworn the 
Queen’s servants ’ they 'were allowed wages and liveries as 
grooms of the chamber.’ ^ The company’s career, in spite 
of its auspicious inauguration, was chequered; it ceased 
to perform at Court after 1591 and was irregular in its 
appearances at the London theatres after 1694 ; but it 
was exceptionally active on provincial tours until the 
Queen’s death. 

In the absence of women actors the histrionic vocation 
was deemed especially well adapted to the capacity of 
The boys, and two additional companies, which 

companies were formed exclusively of boy actors, were 
of boys. enjoyment of licenses from the Crown. 

They were recruited from the choristers of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and the Chapel Royal. The youthful performers, 
whose dramatic programmes resembled those of their 
seniors, acquired much popularity and proved formidable 

known to SliakcBpearoan studonts (soe infra, pp. 163, 687-94). The 
Pembroke company broke up on the uecond EarPs death on January 19, 
1600-1, and it was not till some years after ShakcBpearo*B death that 
an Earl of Pembroke again fathered a company of playora. 

^ The companies of the Earls of Sussex and of Oxford should 
not bo reckoned among the chief companies ; they very rarely 
gave public porformanooB in London ; nor in the country were they 
continuously employed. The Earl of Oxford’s company, which was 
constituted mainly of boys, occupied the first Blacl^riars theatre in 
1582-4, but was only seen publicly again in London in the two years 
1587 and 1602 ; in the latter year it disappeared altogether. 

‘ A body of men was known uninterruptedly by the title of the 
Queen’s Players from the opening years of Henry VIII’s reign ; but 
no marked prestige attached to the designation until the formation 
of the new Queon’b company of 1583. 

* Stow’a Ghromde, ed. Howes («i*6 anno 1683). 
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conypetitois with tlie men. The rivalry knew little pause 
during Shakespeare’s professional life. 

The adult companies changed their name when a 
i^ew patron succeeded on the death or the retirement of 
his predecessor. Alterations of the companies’ 
o£*Lord titles were consequently frequent, and introduce 
LA^ter's some perplexity in the history of their several 
* careers. But there is good reason to believe 

that the band of players which first fired Shakespeare’s 
histrionic ambitions was the one which long enjoyed the 
patronage of Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, the Earl of 
Leicester, and subsequently under a variety of designations 
filled the paramount place in the theatrical annals of the era. 

At the opening of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the Earl of 
Leicester, who was known as Lord Robert Dudley before 
the creation of the earldom in 1564, numbered among his 
retainers men who provided the household with rough 
dramatic or musical entertainment. Early in 1572 six of 
these men applied to the Earl for a license in conformity 
with the statute of 1671, and thus the earliest company 
of licensed players was created.^ The histrionic organisa- 
tion made rapid progress. In 1574 Lord Leicester’s com- 
pany which then consisted of no more than five players 
inaugurated another precedent by receiving the grant of a 
patent of incorporation under the privy seal. Two years 
later James Burbage, whose name heads the list of Lord 
Leicester’s * men ’ in the primordial charter of the stage, 
built in the near neighbourhood of London the first English 
playhouse, which was known as ‘ The Theatre.’ The com- 
pany’s numbers grew quickly and in spite of secessions 
which temporarily deprived them both of their home at 
‘ The Theatre ’ and of the services of James Burbage, Lord 
Leicester’s players long maintained a coherent organisation. 
They acted for the last time at Court on Dec, 27, 1586,* but 

^ See p. 47 n. ). The names run, James Burbage, John Perkin, 
John Laneham, William Johnson, Robert Wilson and Thomas Clarke. 
Thomas Clarke’s name was omitted from the patent of 1574. 

‘ Cf. E. K. Chambers’s * Court Performances before Queen Eliza- 
beth * in JIf odern Language Review, vol. ii. \r 9. 
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were busy in the provinces until their great patron’s dl/sath 
on September 4, 1588. Then with little delay the more 
prominent members joined forces with a less conspicuous 
troop of actors who were under the patronage of a high|y 
cultured nobleman Ferdinando Stanley, Lord Strange, son 
and heir of the fourth Earl of Derby. Lord Leicester’s 
company was merged in that of Lord Strange to whdse 
literary sympathies the poet Edmund Spenser bore witness, 
and when the new patron’s father died on September 25, 
1593, the company again changed its title to that of the 
Earl of Derby’s servants. The new Earl lived less than 
seven montiis longer, dying on Apiil 16, 1594,^ and, though 
for the following month the company christened itself after 
his widow ‘ the Countess of Derby’s players,’ it found in 
June a more influential and more constant patron in Henry 
Carey, first Lord Hunsdon, who held (from 1585) the office 
of Lord Chamberlain. 

Lord Hunsdon had already interested himself modestly 
in theatrical affairs. For some twelve previous years 
his protection was extended to players of humble fame, 
some of whom were mere acrobats.® The Earl of Sussex, 
too, Hunsdon’s predecessor in the post of Lord Cham- 
berlain (1572-1583), had at an even earlier period lent 
his name to a small company of actors, and, while their 
patron held office at Court, Lord Sussex’s men occasionally 

^ The 5th Earl of Derby was celebrated under the name ‘ Amyntas * 
in Spenser^B Colin Clouts Come Home Again (c. 1594). His brother and 
BUOOoBsor, William Stanley, 6th Earl, on Buoccoding to the earldom 
appears to have taken under his protection a few actors, but his ooxapany 
won no repute and its operations which lasted from 1594 to 1007 were 
confined to the provinces. like many other noblemen, the sixth Earl 
of Derby was deeply interested in the drama and would seem to have 
essayed playwriting. See p. 232 infra. 

* During 1584 an unnamed poison vaguely described as * owner * 
of * The Theatre * claimed that he was under Lord Hunsdon's protection. 
Thu reference is probably to one John Hyde to whom the building was 
then mortgaged by James Burbage rather than to Burbage himself. 
Lord Uunsdon*e men were probably performing at the house in the 
absence of Loiccbter's company. Of. Malone Society's CoUeclions, vol. i. 
p. 100 ; Dr. C. W. Wallace, The Ftrst London Theatre (Nebraska Uni- 
versity Studies), 1913, p. 12 ; Murray, English Dramatic Companies, i. 10. 
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adopted the alternative title of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
servwts.^ But the association of the Lord Chamberlain 
with the stage acquired genuine importance in theatrical 
history only in 1594 when Lord Hunsdon re-created his 
company by enrolling with a few older dependents the 
men who had won their professional spurs as successive 
retainers of the Earls of Leicester and Derby. James 
Burbi^e now rejoined old associates, while his son Richard, 
who, unlike his father, had worked with Lord Derby’s men, 
shed all the radiance of his matured genius on the Lord 
Chamberlain’s new and far-famed organisation.^ The 
subsequent stages in the company’s pedigree are readily 
traced. There were no further graftings or reconstitution. 
When the Lord Chamberlain died on July 23, 1596, his 
son and heir, George Carey, second Lord Hunsdon, accepted 
his histrionic responsibilities, and he, after a brief inter- 
val, himself became Lord Chamberlain (in March 1597). 
On February 19, 1697-8, the Privy Council bore witness to 
the growing repute of ‘ The Lord Chamberlain’s men ’ by 
making the announcement (which proved complimentary 
rather than operative) that that company and the Lord 
Admiral’s company were the only two bands of players 
whose license strictly entitled them to perform plays any- 
where about London or before Her Majesty’s Court.® The 
company underwent no further change of name until the 

^ Malone Society’s Collections, vol. i. pp. 36-7 ; Malone’s Variorum 
Shakespeare (1821), iii. 406. 

* Besides Richard Burbage the following actors, according to 
extant lists oi the two companies, passed in 1604 from the service of 
the Earl of Derby (formerly Lord Strange) to that of the Lord Cham- 
berlain (Lord Hunsdon), viz. : William Kemp, Thomas Pope, John 
Heminges, Augustine Phillips, George Bryan, Harry Condoll, Will Sly, 
Richard Cowley, John Duke, Christopher Booston. Save the two 
last, all these actors are named in the First Folio among * the pnn- 
cipid actors ’ in Shakespeare’s plays ; they follow immediately Shake- 
speare and Richard Burbage who head the First Folio list. William 
Kemp, Thomas Pope, and George Bryan wero at an earlier period 
prominent among Lord Leicester’s servants. The continuity of the 
company’s personnd through all the changed of patronage is well 
attested. (Fleay’s History of the Stage, pp. 82-86, 136, 189.) 

■ Acts of the Privy Council, new fionos, vol. xxviii. 1697-1608 
(1904), p. 327 ; see p. 330 infra. 
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end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. A more signal recognition 
awaited it when King James ascended the throne in f603. 

The new King took the company into his own 
King’s patronage, and it became known as * The King’s ’ 

servan s Majesty’s ’ players. Thus advanced m 

titular dignity, the company remained true to its well- 
seasoned traditions during the rest of Shakespeare’s career 
and through the generation beyond. t 

There is little doubt that at an early period Shakespeare 
joined this eminent company of actors which in due time 
Shake- favour of King James. From 1692, 

spearc’s some six years after the dramatist’s arrival in 
company. London, until the close of his professional career 
more than twenty years later, such an association is well 
attested. But the precise date and circumstance of his 
enrolment and his initial promotions are matters of con- 
jecture. Most of his colleagues of later life opened their 
histrionic careers in Lord Leicester’s professional service, 
and there is plausible ground for inferring that Shakespeare 
from the first trod in their footsteps,^ But direct informa- 
tion is lacking. Lord Leicester, who owned the manor of 
Kenilworth, was a Warwickshire magnate, and his players 
twice visited Stratford in Shakespeare’s boyhood, for the 
first time in 1573 and for the second in 1577. Shakespeare 
may well have cherished hopes of admission to Lord 
Leicester’s company in early youth. A third visit was paid 
by Leicester’s company or its leading members to Shake- 
speare’s native town in 1687, a year in which as many as 
four other companies also brought Stratford within the 
range of their provincial activities. But by that date the 


^ Eiohard Burbago and John Hemingee, leading actors of the com- 
pany while it was known succossivoly as Lord Derby’s and the Lord 
Chamberlain’s ‘men,* wore close friends of Shakespeare from early 
years, but the common assumption that they were natives of Stratford 
is erroneous. Richard Burbage was probably bom in Shoreditch 
(London) and John Heminges at^Droitwioh in Worcestershire. Thomas 
Green, a popular comic actor at the Red Bull theatre until his death 
in 1612p is conjectured to have belonged to Stratford on no grounds 
that deserve attention. Shakespeare is not known to have been 
associated with him in any way. 
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dramatist, according to tradition, was already in Loudon. 
Lord Leicester’s ‘ servants ’ gave a farewell performance 
at Court at Christmas 1586,^ and early in 1587 the greater 
number of them left London for a prolonged country 
{our. James Burbage had temporarily seceded and was 
managing ^ The Theatre ’ in other interests and with the aid 
<>f a few only of his former colleagues. The legend which 
• connects Shakespeare’s earliest theatrical experience ex- 
clusively with Burbage’s playhouse therefore presumes that 
he associated himself near the outset of bis career with a 
small contingent of Lord Leicester’s * servants ’ and did 
not share the adventures of the main body. 

Shakespeare’s later theatrical fortunes are on record. 
In 1689, after Lord Leicester’s death, his company was 
reorganised, and it regained under the aegis of Lord Strange 
its London prestige. With Lord Strange’s men Sliake- 
speare was closely associated as dramatic author. He 
helped in the authorship of the First Part of ‘ Henry VI,’ 
with which Lord Strange’s men scored a triumphant success 
early in 1692. When in 1694 that company (then renamed 
the Earl of Derby’s men) was merged in the far-famed Lord 
Chamberlain’s company, Shakespeare is proclaimed by con- 
temporary official documents to have been one of its fore- 
most members. In December of that year he 
with^ufe joined its two leaders, Richard Burbage the 
Lord Cham< tragedian and William Kemp the comedian, in 
® two performances at Court.® He was prominent 
in the counsels of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
servants through 1698 and V'as recognised as one of their 
chieftains in 1603, Four of the leading members of tlie 
Lord Chamberlain’s company — Richard Burbage, John 


^ Lord Leicester's men are included among the players whose 
activities in London dunng Shakespeare’s first winter there (1686-7) 
are thus described in an unsigned letter to Sir Francis Walsingham 
under^dato Jan. 26, 1686-7 ; * Every day in the weeke the playorcs 
billcB are sett upp in sondry places of the oittio, some in the name 
of her Majesties monne, some the Earle of Loio : some the E. of 
Ozfordes, the Lo. Admyrallos, and dyvors others, so that when the 
belles tole to the lectoures, the trumiiettes soundo to the stages.’ 
(Brit. Mua. Harl. MS. 286; Hailivell.Philiipps, JUustratiovs, 1874, p. 108.) 

• See p. 87. 
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Heminges» Henry Condell and Augustine Phillips, all, of 
whom worked together under Lord Strange (Earl of 
Derby) — were among his lifelong friends. Similarly under 
this company’s auspices, almost all of Shakespeare’s thirty'^ 
seven plays were presented to the public.^ Only two of the 
dramas claimed for him — ‘ Titus Andronicus ’ and * The 
True Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke,’ a first dr^ 
of ‘ 3 Henry VI ’ — are positively known to have been per - 1 
formed by other bands of players. The ‘True Tragedie ’ 
was, according to the title-page of the published version of 
1596, ‘ sundrie times acted by the Bight Honourable the 
Earle of Pembroke his servants,’ while ‘ Titus Andronicus ’ 
is stated on the title-page of the first edition of 1594 
to have been ‘ plaide ’ not only by the company of ‘ the 
Right Honourable the Earle of Derbie,’ but in addition by 
the servants of both ‘ the Earle of Pembroke and Earle 
of Sussex.’^ Shakespeare was responsible for fragments 
only of these two pieces, and the main authors would 
seem to have been attached to other companies, which, 
after having originally produced them, transferred them 
to Shakespeare’s colleagues. It is alone with the com- 
pany which began its career under the protection of Lord 
Leicester and ended it under royal patronage that Shake- 
speare’s dramatic activities were conspicuously or durably 
identified. 

^ On the title-pages of thirteen plays which were published (in quarto) 
in the poet's lifetime it was stated that they had boon acted by this com- 
pany under one or other of its four Buccessivo designations (the Earl of 
Derby’s, the Lord Ohamborlain’s, Lord Hunsdon's, or the King’s ser- 
vants). The First Folio of 1023, which collected all Shakespeare’s plays, 
was put together by his fellow-actors Hominges and Gondoll, who 
claimod ownership in them as having been written for their company. 

* The second edition of TUus Andronicus (IGOO) adds * the Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants ’ ; but the Earl of Derby and the Lord Gliam- 
borlain wore, as we have seen, successive patrons of Shakospeoro’s 
company. Lord Pembroke’s servants in 1593-4 wore in financial 
straits, and sold some of their plays to Shakespeare’s and other com- 
panies. Titus was produced as a ‘ new play ’ by Lord Sussex’s men 
at the Rose theatre on January 23, 1593-4 (cf. Henslowo’s Diary, 
ed. Greg, ii. 78, 105) ; it may have been sold to them by the Pembroke 
company after an abortive attempt at representation. 
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ON THE LONDON STAOE 

' The Theatre,’ the playhouse at Shoreditch, where Shake- 
speare is credibly reported to have gained his first experience 
The first stage, was a timber structure which had 

playhouse been erected in 1576. Its builder and proprietor 
m England, Burbage, an original member of Lord 

Leicester’s company, was at one time a humble carpenter 
and joiner, and he carried out his great design on borrowed 
capital. The site, which had once formed part of the 
precincts of the Benedictine priory (or convent) of Holy- 
well, lay outside the city’s north-eastern boundaries, and 
within the jurisdiction not of the Lord Mayor and City 
Council wliich viewed the nascent drama with puritanic 
disfavour, but of the justices of the peace for Middlesex, 
who hod not committed themselves to an attitude of 
hostility. The building stood a few fc'ct to tlic (iast of the 
thoroughfare now named Curtain Rojvd, Shoreditch, and 
near at hand was the open tract of land variously known as 
Finsbury Fields and Sloorfields.^ ‘ The Theatre ’ was the 
first house erected in England to serve a theatrical purpose. 
Previously plays liad been publicly performed in innyards 
or (outside London) in Guildhalls. More select representa- 
tions were given in the halls of royal palaces, of noblemen’s 

1 The precise site of * The Theatre ’ has been lately determined by 
Mr. W. W. Brainos, a principal officer of the Ijondon County Council. 
(See London County Council — ^Indication of Houses of Historical 
Interest in London — Part xliii. Holywell Priory and the site of The 
Theatre, Shoreditch, 1915.) Mr. Braines corrocts errors on the subject 
for which Halliwell-Phillipps (Outlines, i. 351) was responsible. 
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mansions and of the Inns of Court. Throughout S^ke- 
speare’s career all such places continued to serve theatrical 
uses. Drama never ceased altogether in his time to haunt 
inn-yards and the other makeshift scenes of its infancy 
to which the public at large were admitted on paymen*fc ; 
there was a growth, too, in the practice of presenting plays 
before invited guests in great halls of private ownersMp. 
But James Burbage’s primal endeavour to give the dramr* 
a home of its own quickly bore abundant fruit, Puritan- 
ism launched vain invectives against Burbage’s ‘ ungodly 
edifice ’ as a menace to public morality. City Councillors 
at the instigation of Puritan preachers made futile endeav- 
ours to close its doors. Burbage’s innovation promised the 
developing drama an advantage which was appreciated by 
the upper classes and by the mass of the people outside 
the Puritan influence. The growth of the seed which he 
sowed was little hindered by the clamour of an unsym- 
pathetic piety. The habit of playgoing spread rapidly, 
and the older and more promiscuous arrangements for 
popular dramatic recreation gradually yielded to the 
formidable competition which flowed from the energy of 
Burbage and his disciples. 

James Burbage, in spite of a long series of pecuniary 
embarrassments, remained manager and owner of ‘The 
Theatre ’ for nearly twenty-one years. Shortly 
obtain.* building was opened, in 1676, there 

came into being in its near neighbourhood a 
second London playhouse, the ‘ Curtain,’ ^ also within a short 
distance of Finsbury Fields or Moorfields, and near the 
present Curtain Road, Shoreditch, which preserves its name. 
The two playhouses proved friendly rivals, and for a 
few years (1686-1692) James Burbage of ‘ The Theatre ’ 
shared in the management of the younger house at the 
same time as he controlled the older. Towards the close 
of the century Shakespeare spent at least one season at 

^ The name was doriTod from on adjacent * curtain ’ or outer wall 
of an obsolete fortification abutting on the old London Wall. 
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tixe Gurtaia.^ But between 1686 and 1600 there arose 
in i^e environs of London six new theatres in addition 
to ‘ The Theatre ’ and the ‘ Oortain,’ and within the oity 
walls the courtyards of the larger inns served with a new 
^our theatrical purposes. Actors thus enjoyed a fairly 
wide choice of professional homes when the dramatist’s 
career was in foU flight.^ 

• * When Shakespeare and his colleagues first came under 
the protection of Lord Strange, they were faithful to 
‘ The Theatre ’ save for an occasional performance in the 
inn-yard of the ‘ Crosskeys ’ in Graoechurch Street,® but 

^ After 1600 the vogue of the * Ourtuin ’ deolmod. No referonoo to 
the * Curtain * playhouse has been found later than 1627. 

* The chief of the Elizabethan playhouses apart from * The Theatre * 
and the * Curtain * were the Newington Butts (erootod before 1686) ; 
the Bose on the Bankside (erected about 1587 and roconstrucied in 
1692) ; the Swan also on the Bankside (oreoted in 1595) ; the Globe 
also on the Bankside (orected out of the dismantled fabric of *The 
Theatre ’ in 1699) ; the Fortune in Golden Lane without Cripplogate 
(modelled on the Globe in 1600) ; and the Rod Bull in St. John’s 
Street, Clerkenwell (built about 1600). Besides these edifices which 
were unroofed there wore two smaller theatres of a more luxurious and 
secluded type — ‘Paul’s* and ‘Blackfnars* — which wore known as 

* private ’ houses (see p. 66 infra). At the same time there were 
several inns, in the querirangular yards or courts of which plays con- 
tinued to be acted from time to time in Shakespeare’s early years; 
these were the Bel Sauvago in Ludgate Hill, the Bell and the Crosskeys 
both in Gracechuroh Street, the Bull in Bishopsgate^ and the Boar's 
Head in Eastcheap. During the latter part of Shakespeare’s life only 
one addition was made to the public theatres, viz. the Hope in 1613 
on the site of the demolished Paris Garden, in Soulhwark, but two 
new •private* theatres were constructed — the Whitefriars, adjoining 
Dorset Gardens, Fleet Street (built before 1608), and the Cockpit, after- 
wards rechristoned the Phoenix (built about 1610), the first playhouse 
in Drury Lane. See Henslowe’s Diary, ed. W. W. Grog, 1904 ; W. J. 
Lawrence’s The Elizabethan Playhouse and other Studies, 2nd ser. p. 237 ; 
James Greenstreet’s • lawsuit about the Whitefriars Theatre in 1609 ’ 
in New Shakspore Society’s Transactions, 1887-92, pp. 269 soq. ; and 
Dr. Wallace’s Three London Theatres of Shakespeare's Time, in Nebraska 
University Studies, 1909, ix. pp. 287 seq., his Children of the Chapd at 
Blackfriars (1697-1003), 1908, and his paper ' The Swan Theatre and 
the 1^1 of Pembroke’s Servants ’ in Englische Studien (1910-1) xliii. 
360 seq. 

* Hazlitt’s English Drama, 1869, pp. 34-6. 
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there soon followed a prolonged season at a playhouse 
called the * Bose,’ which Philip Henslowe, the speculative 
Shakespeare manager, had lately reconstructed on 

at the ^ the Bankside, Southwark. It was the earliest 
' Rose * playhouse in a district which was soon to be 

specially identified with the drama. Lord Strange’s men 
began work at the ‘ Rose * on February 19, 1691-2. At 
the date of their occupation of this theatre, Shakespeare’s<i 
company temporarily allied itself with the Lord Admiral’s 
men, which was its chief rival among the companies of 
the day. The Lord Admiral’s players numbered the great 
actor Edward Alleyn among them.^ Alleyn now for a few 
months took the direction at the ‘Bose ’ of the combined 
companies, but the two bodies soon parted, and no later 
opportunity was offered Shakespeare of enjoying profes- 
sional relations with Alleyn. The ‘ Rose ’ theatre was the 
first scene of Shakespeare’s pronounced successes alike as 
actor and dramatist. 

Subsequently, during the theatrical season of 1594, 
Shakespeare and his company, now known as the Lord 
Chamberlain’s men, divided their energies between the 
stage of another youthful theatre at Newington Butts 
and the older-fashioned innyard of the ‘ Crosskeys.’ The 
next three years were chiefly spent in their early Shoreditch 
home ‘ The Theatre,’ which had been occupied in their 
absence by other companies. But during 1698, owing to 
‘The Theatre’s’ structural decay and to the manager 
Burbage’s difficulties with his creditors and with the ground 
landlord, the company found a brief asylum in the neigh- 
bouring ‘ Curtain,’ in which more than one fellow-actor 
of the dramatist acquired a proprietary interest.** There 
‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ was revived with applause.® This was 


^ Alloyn and the Lord Admiral’s men had previously worked for 
a time with James Burbage at * The Theatre,* and Alleyn’s company 
joined tlie older Lord Chamberlain’s company in a performance at 
Court, January 6, 1685-0. (Ilalliweirs Illustrattons, 31.) 

* See Thomas Pope’s and John Underwood’s wills in Collier’s Lives 
of {he Actors, pp. 127, 230. 

* Marston’s Scourge of Villanie, 1598, Satyre 10. 
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Shakespeare’s last experience for some twelve years of a 
playhouse on the north side of the Thames. The theatrical 
quarter of London was rapidly shifting from the north to 
the south of the river. 

* At the close of 1698 the primal English playhouse 
‘ The Theatre ’ underwent a drastic metamorphosis in which 
tlfe dramatist played a foremost part. James Burbage, 
^e owner and builder of the veteran house, died on 
February 2, 1696-7, and the control of the property 
passed to his widow and his two sons Cutlibert and the 
actor Richard. The latter, Shakespeare’s lifedong friend, 
was nearing the zenith of his renown. The twenty-one 
years’ lease of the land in Shoreditch ran out on April 13 
following and the landlord was reluctant to grant the 
Burbages a renewal of the tenancy.^ Prolonged negotia- 
tion failed to yield a settlement. Thereupon Cuthbert 
Burbage, the elder son and heir, in conjunction with his 
younger brother Richard, took the heroic resolve of de- 
molishing the building and transferring it bodily to ground 
to be rented across the Thames. Shakespeare and four 
other members of the company, Augustine Phillips, Thomas 
Pope, John Heminges, and William Kemp, were taken by 
the Burbages into their counsel. The seven men proceeded 
jointly to lease for a term of thirty-one years a site on 
the Banksidc in Southwark. The fabric of ‘ The Theatre * 
was accordingly torn down in defiance of the landlord 
during the last days of December 1698 and the timber 
materials were re-erected, with liberal reinforcements, on 

^ James Burbage, throughout his tenure of *The Theatre,’ was 
involved in very complicated litigation arising out of the terms of the 
original lease of the ground and of the conditions in which money was 
invested in the venture by various rolaiivcs and others. The numerous 
legal papers are in the Public Record Office. A few were found there 
and were pnntcd by J. P. Collier in his Memoirs of the Principal Actors 
in the Plays of Shakespeare (1846), pp. 7 ai»q., and these reappear with 
substantial additions m Halliwell-Phiihpps’s Outlines of the Life of 
SJuikeapeare (i. 357 seq.). Dr. Wallaco’s researches have yielded a 
mass of supplementary documents which were previously unknown, 
and he has printed the whole in The First London Theatre, Materials 
for a History, Nebraska University Studies, 1613. 
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the new site between January and May 1699.^ The trans- 
^ planted building was christened ‘ The Globe/ and it quickly 
entered on an ^a of prosperity which was 
folding of without precedent in theatrical annals. * The 
the Globe, Glory of the Bank [i.o. the Bankside]/ as Ben. 

Jonson called ‘The Globe/ was, like ‘The 
Theatre,’ mainly constructed of wood. A portion only 
roofed, and that was covered with thatch. The exterior^ 
according to the only extant contemporary view, was cir- 
cular, and resembled a magnified martello tower.* In the 
opening chorus of ‘ Henry V * Shakespeare would seem to 
have written of the theatre as ‘ this cockpit ’ (line 11), and 
‘this wooden O’ (line 13), and to have likened its walls 
to a girdle about the stage (line 19).* Legal instruments 
credited Shakespeare with playing a principal r6h in the 
many complex transactions of which the ‘ Globe ’ theatre 
was the fruit.* 

^ Giles Allen, the ground landlord of *The Theatre,* brought an 
aotion against Petor Street, the carpenter who superintended the remoTal 
of the fabric to Southwark, but after a long litigation the plaintiff was 
nonsuited. 

* See Hondius’s View of London 1610 in Halliwell-PhiUipps’s Out- 
lints, i. 182. The original theatre was burnt down on June 29, 1613, and 
was rebuilt * in a far fairer manner than before * (see pp. 447-9 infra), 
Vissoher, in his well-known View of London 1616, depicts the new 
structure as of octagonal or polygonal shape. The new building was 
demolished on April 16, 1644, and the site occupied by small tenements. 

B The prologue to The Merry Devil of Edmonton acted at the Globe 
before 1607 has the lino : 

We ring thu round with our invoking spdis. 

^ See p. 301 infra. The Globe theatre abutted on Maid Lane 
(now known as Park Street), a modest thoroughfare in Southwark 
running some way behind Bankside on the river bank and parallel 
with it. There is difficulty in determining whether the theatre stood 
on the north or the south side of the roadway, the north side backing 
on to Bankside and the south side stretching landwards. At a short 
distance to the sorith of Maid Lane there long ran a passage (now closed) 
which was christened after the theatre Globe Alley. A commemoratiye 
tablet was placed in 1909 on the south side of the street on the outer 
wall of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins’s brewery, which formerly belonged 
to Henry Thrale, Dr. Johnson’s fnond, and has for 160 years been 
locally identified with the site of the theatre. The southern site is 
indeed powerfully supported by a mass of legal evidence, by plans 
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Witii yet another memorable London theatre— the 
Blac£iriai^— Shakespeare’s fortunes were intimately bound 
up, though only through the closing years of his 
m^ckfriars. professional life. The precise circumstances and 
duration of his connexion with this playhouse 
have often been misrepresented. In origin the Blackfriars 
was only a little younger than 'The Theatre,’ but it 
Offered widely in structure and saw many changes of fortune 
in the course of years. As early as 1578 a spacious suite 
of rooms in a dwelling-house within the precincts of the 
dissolved monastery of Blackfriars was converted into a 
theatre of modest appointment. For six years the Black* 
friars playhouse enjoyed a prosperous career. But its doors 
were closed in 1584, and for some dozen years the building 
resumed its former status of a private dwelling. In 1596 
James Burbage, the founder of * The Theatre,’ ambitious 
to extend his theatrical enterprise in spite of the atten- 
dant anxieties, bought for 6007. the premises which had 
given Blackfriars a fleeting theatrical fame, together with 
adjacent property, and at a large outlay fashioned his pur- 
chase afresh into a playhouse on an exceptionally luxurious 


and maps, and by local tradition of the seventeenth and eighteenth oen- 
tunes. (See Dr. William Martin’s oxhaustivo and fully illustrated paper 
on * The Site of the Globe Playhouso’ in Surrey ArchceologictU CoUectiona, 
vol. xxiii. (1910), pp. 148-202.) But it must be admitted that Dr. 
Wallace brought to light in 1909 a legal document in the thoatrioal 
lawsuit, Ostoler v. Heminges, 1G16 (Fro Coram Bege 1454, 13 Jao. 1, 
Hil. m. 692), which, according to the obvious interpretation of the words, 
allots the theatre to the north side of Maid l^no (see * Shakespeare 
in London,’ 2^he Times, October 2 and 4, 1909). Further evidence 
(dating between 1593 and 1606), which was adduced by Dr. WallMe 
in 1914 from the Records of the Sowers Commissioners, shows that the 
owners of the playhouse owned property on the north side even if 
the theatre were on the south side (sec The Times, April 30, 1914), 
wliilo Visscher’s panoramic map of l^ondon 1616 alone of maps of the 
time would appear to place the theatre on the north side. It seems 
barely possible to leconcile the conflicting evidence. The controversy 
has lately been continued in Notes and Queries (11th series, xi. and 
zii.) chiefly by Mr. George Hubbard, who cham^ons anew the northern 
site, and by Dr. Martin who strongly supports afresh the southern 
site. 
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plan.^ It was no more than half the size of the Globe, 
but was its superior in comfort and equipment* Unhappily 
the new scheme met an unexpected check. The neighbours 
protested against the restoration of the Blackfriars stage, 
and its re-opening was postponed. The adventurous owner 
died amid the controversy (on February 2, 1696-7), 
bequeathing his remodelled theatre to his son Richard 
Burbage. Richard declined for the time personal charge 
of his father’s scheme, and he arranged for the occupa- 
tion of the Blackfriars by the efficient company of young 
actors known as the Children of the Chapel Royal.® 
On September 21, 1600, he formally leased the house for 
twenty-one years to Henry Evans who was the Children’s 
manager. For the next five seasons the Children’s per- 
formances at Blackfriars rivalled in popularity those at the 
Globe itself. Queen Elizabeth proved an active patron 


^ HaIliwell-Phillipi)B, in hia OuUines i. 299), printed the deed of the 
transfer of the Blackfriars property to James Burbage on Feb. 4, 1595--6 
(of. Malone Soo. CoUectiotia, vol. ii. pt. i. 00~9). Much further light on 
the history of the Blackfriars theatre has been shod by the documents 
discovered by Prof. Albert Feuillorat and cited in his * The Origin of 
Shakespeare’s Blackfriars 1’hoatrc : Kccent Discovery of Documents,’ 
in the Shahea'peart Jahrhwchf vol. xlviil. (1912) pp. 81-102, and in his 

* Blackfriars B^cords ’ in lilalone Society’s vol. li. pt. i. (1913). 

Dr. Wallace also brought together much documentary material in his 
Children of the Ghapd at Blackfnara, 1597-1603 (1908), and in his ‘ Shake- 
speare in London ’ (The Timea, Oct. 2 and 4, 1909). The Blackfriars 
theatre was on the site of The Txmea publishing office off Queen Victoria 
Street. Its memory survives in the passage called Playhouse Yard, 
which adjoins The Timea promises. 

* Evans was lessee and general manager of the theatre and instructed 
the Children in acting. Nathaniel Giles, a competent musical composer, 
who became * Master of the Children of the Chapel ’ under a patent dated 
July 15, 1597, was their music master. (Fleay, Hxat. of Stage, 126 seq.) 
When, at Michaelmas 1600, Evans took, in ‘ confederacy ’ with Giles, 
a lease of the Blackfriars theatre from Burbage for twenty-one years at 
an annual rental of 40/. in the interest of the Children’s performances 
the building was described in the instrument os * then or late ’ in Evans’s 

* tenure or occupation.’ These words are quite capable of the inter- 
pretation that the * Children ’ were working at the Blackfriars under 
Giles and Evans some years before Evans took Lis long lease (but of. 
E. K. Chamboi's in Mod. Lang. Rev. iv. 156). 
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of pbe boya of the Blackfriars, inviting them to perform 
at Court twice in %he winters of 1601 and of 1602.^ T\Tien 
James 1 ascended the throne they were admitted to the 
service of Queen Anne of Denmark and reohristened 
^Children of the Queen’s Revels ’ (Jan. 13, 1603-4). But 
the youthful actors were of insolent demeanour and often 
l^oduced plays which offended the Court’s political sus- 
#ceptibilitios.^ In 1606 the company was peremptorily 
dissolved by order of the Privy Council. Evans’s lease of 
the theatre was unexpired but no rent was forthcoming, 
and Richard Burbage as owner recovered possession on 
August 9, 1608.® After an interval, in January 1610, the 
great actor assumed full control of his father’s chequered 
venture, and Shakespeare thenceforth figured prominently 
in its affairs. Thus for the last six years of the dra- 
matist’s life his company maintained two London play- 
houses, the Blackfriars as well as the Globe. The summer 

^ Murray, i. 335 ; E. K. Chambers, Mod. Laiig. Rev. ii. 12. Sir 
Dudley Carloton, the Court gossip, wrote on Deo. 29, 1001, that the 
Queen dined that day privately at my Lord Chamborlain's (i.t. Lord 
Ilunsdon's). Ho adds ' 1 oamo even now from the BlaoUiiara whore 1 
saw her at the play ^\ith all her cmididae auditriccf,.' (Cal. iStaie Papers 
Dom. 1601-^, p. 13G ; Wallace, Children of the CJuipel at Blackfriars, 
p. 95.) The last words have been uasumed to mean that the Quouu 
visited the Hlackf riai s theatro. I'l lorc is no other instance of her appear- 
ance in a playhouse. Tho house of the Queen’s host, I^ord Hunsdon, lay 
in tho precincts of Blackfriars and the reference is probably to a dramatic 
entertainment which ho provided for his royal guest under his own roof. 
A theatrical performance after dinner was not uncommon nt Hunsdon 
House. On March 6, 1599-1600, Lord Chamberlain liuiisdon ‘ feasted ’ 
the Floiuibh ' nvoy Verreiken * and there in the afternoone his PiaiorH 
acted before [his guest] Sir John OldcasteU to his groat contentment ’ 
(Sydncif Pajjers, ii. 175). Queen Hennetla Mana Beems to be the first 
English Sovereign of whose \ isit to a theatre there is no qu<*st»on. Her 
presence in the Blackfriars theatre on May 13, 1034, is fully attested 
(Variorum Shakespeare, iii. 167). 

* See p. 300 ir^ra. 

8 Tho ‘ Children ’ were rehabilitated in 1608, and Burbage allowed 
them to act at the Blackfriars theatre at intervids till January 4, 1609-10. 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Scornful Lady was the last piece which they 
produced there. They then removed to tJj^e Wlutcfriars theatre. 
Two years later they wore dissolved altogether, tho chief morabers 
of the troop being drafted into adult companies. 


F 
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season was spent on the Bankside and the winter at 
Blackfriars.^ 

The divergences in the structure of the two houses 
rendered their usage appropriate at different seasons of the 
year, A ‘ public ’ or ‘ common ’ theatre like the 
' private * Globe had no roof over the arena. The Black- 
playhouse. which was known as a ‘ private ’ theatve^ 

better observed conditions of privacy or seclusion in th^ 
auditorium, and made fuller provision for the comfort 
of the spectators. It was as well roofed as a private 
residence and it was lighted by candles.^ At the private 
theatre propei-ties, costumes, and music were more elabo- 
rately contrived than at the public theatre. But the same 
dramatic faro was fui'nished at both kinds of playhouse. 
Each filled an identical part in the drama’s literary history. 

It was not only to the London public which frequented 
the theatres that the dramatic profession of the Shake- 
P(Tform- sp^arean epoch addressed its efforts. Beyond 
ancch at the theatres lay a superior domain in which 
Court. professional actor of Shakespeare’s day con- 

stantly practised his art with conspicuous advantage both 
to his reputation and to his purse. Every winter and 
occasionally at other seasons of the year the well-estab- 
lished companies gave, at the royal palaces which ringed 
London, dramatic performances in the presence of the 
Sovereign and the Court. The pieces acted at Elizabeth’s 

1 Thi» arrangcniout continued long after Shakespeare’s death — ^until 
Sept. 2, 1042, when all theatres were closed by order of the Long Parlia- 
ment. 'J'he Blackfi'iars was pulled down on August 5, 1655, and, as in 
the case of tho Globe theatre which was demolished eleven years earlier, 
tenements were erected on its site. 

■ Tho ‘ private ’ typo of theatre, to which the Blaokfriars gave 
assured vogue, was inaugurated in a playhouse which was formed 
in 1581 out of the singing school at St. Paul’s Cathedral near the Con- 
vocation House for tho acting company of the cathedral choristers; 
this building was commonly oallod * Paul’s.’ Its theatrical use by St. 
Paul’s boys was suspended between 1590 and 1600 and finally ceased 
in 1606 when tho manager of tho rival company of tho * ohapol * boys 
at the Blaokfriars bubod the manager of the St. Paul’s company to 
close liis doors, Cf. IS K. Chambers, Mod, Lang. Review, 1909, p. 153 seq. 
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Court were officially clafisified as 'morals, pastorals, stories, 
histories, tra^dies^ comedies, interludes, inventions, and 
antic plays/ During Shakespeare's youth, masques or 
pageants in which scenic device, music, dancing, and cos- 
tiime overshadowed the spoken word, filled a large place 
in the royal programme. Such performances were never 
eaeluded from the Court festivities, and in the reign of 
JQiig James I were often undertaken by amateurs, who 
were drawn from the courtiers, both men and women. 
But full-fledged stage plays which were only capable of 
professional presentation signally encroached on spec- 
tacular entertainment. Throughout Shakespeare’s career 
the chief companies made a steadily increasing contri- 
bution to the recreations of the palace, and the largest 
share of the coveted work fell in his later years to the 
dramatist and his colleagues. The boy companies were 
always encouraged by the Sovereign, and they long vied 
with their seniors in supplying the histrionic demands 
of royalty. But Shakespeare’s company ultimately out- 
stripped at Court the popularity even of the boys. 

The theatrical season at Court invariably opened on 
the day after Christmas, St. Stephen’s Day (Dec. 26), and 
performances were usually continued on the succeeding 
St. John’s Day (Dec. 27), on Innocents’ Day (Dec. 28), on 
the next Sunday, and on Twelfth Night (Jan. 6). The 
dramatic celebrations were sometimes resumed on Candle- 
mas day (Feb. 2), and always on Shrove Sunday or 
Shrove Tuesday. Under King James, Hallowmas (Nov. 1) 
and additional days in November and at Shrove-tide 
were also similarly distinguished, and at other periods 
of the year, when royal hospitalities were extended to 
eminent foreign guests, a dramatic entertainment by pro- 
fessional players was commonly provided. A different 
play was staged at each performance, so tliat in some 
years there were produced at Court as many as twenty- 
three separate pieces. The dramas which the Sovereign 
witnessed were seldom written for the oebasion. They had 
already won the public ear in the theatre. A special 
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prologue and epilogue were usually prepared for the^ per* 
formances at Court, but in other respects the royal pro- 
ductions were faithful to the popular fare. The Court 
therefore enjoyed ample opportunity of familiarising itsplf 
with the public taste. 

Queen Elizabeth sojourned by turns at her many 
palaces about London. Christmas was variously spSnt 
at Hampton Court, Whitehall, Windsor, and Greenwiclr 
At other seasons she occupied royal residences, which have 
long since vanished, at Nonsuch, near Cheam, and at 
Richmond, Surrey. James I acquired an additional resi- 
dence in Theobalds Palace at Cheshunt in Hertfordshire. 
To all these places, from time to time, Shakespeare and 
his fellow-players were warmly welcomed. A temporary 
stage was set up for their use in the great hall of each royal 
dwelling, and numerous artificers, painters, carpenters, 
wiredrawers, armourers, cutlers, plumbers, tailors, feather- 
makers were enlisted by the royal ofScers in the service of 
the drama. Scenery, properties and costume were of rich 
and elaborate design, and the common notion that austere 
simplicity was an universal characteristic of dramatic 
production through Shakespeare’s lifetime needs some 
radical modification, if due consideration be paid to the 
scenic methods which were habitual at Court. Spectacular 
embellishments characterised the performances of the 
regular drama no less than of masques and pageants. 
Painted canvas scenery was a common feature of all Court 
theatricals. The scenery was constructed on the multiple 
or simultaneous principle which prevailed at the time in 
France and Italy and rendered superfluous change in the 
course of the performance. The various scenic backgrounds 
which the story of the play prescribed formed compart- 
ments (technically known as •houses’ or ‘mansions’) 
which were linked together so as to present to the audience 
an unbroken semicircle. The actors moved about the 
stage from compartment to compartment or from ‘ house ’ 
to ‘ house ’ as the development of the play required. This 
‘ multiple setting ’ was invariably employed during 
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Elizabeth's reign in the prodnotion at Court not merely 
of pageants or spectacles, but of the regular drama.^ In 
the reign of James the scenic machinery at Court 
rapidly developed at the hands of Inigo Jones, the great 
architect, and separate set scenes with devices for their 
rapid change came to replace the old methods of simul- 
taneous multiplicity. The costume too, at any rate in the 
j^roduction of masques, ultimately satisfied every call of 
archaeological or historical as well as of artistic propriety. 
The performances at Court always* took place by night, 
and great attention was bestowed on the lighting of the 
royal hall by means of candles and torches. The emolu- 
ments which were appointed for the players’ labours at 
Court were substantial.® For nearly twenty years Shake- 
speare and his intimate associates took a constant part 
in dramatic representations which were rendered in these 
favoured conditions.® 

^ That Boenio elaboration on tho * house * syatem, to which paintod 
canvas scenery waa csaontial, accompanied dramatic entortiunmonts 
of all kinds at Queen Elizabeth’s Court is clearly proved by the extant 
records of tho Master of the Revels Office (Fomllorat’s Le Bureau dee 
Menua-Plaisxre, p. GO n.). 8ir Thomas Boiigor, Master of tho Revols at 
the opening of tho Queen’s reign, gave, according to tho documentary 
evidonce, orders which his successors ropoatod *for tho apporolhng, 
disgyzingo, ffurnislnng, flitting, garnishing & orderly sotting foorthe 
of men, woomon and children : in sundry Tragodios, iilayos, maskes 
and spoHcB, with theior ajitc howsem of paynted canvas & proportios 
incident sucho os mightc most lyvoly exprosso tho elloot of the histories 
plaiod, &o.* (Fouiliorat’s Docum&iUa 129). Elsowhoro tho ovidonoo 
attests that ‘ six playos . . . wore lykowiso throwghly apparelled, 
& furniture, ffittcsd and garmshod nocossaruly, & ansivorable to tho 
matter, person and parte to bo played : having also apt howsos : made 
of caiivasso, iframed, ilashionod & payntod accordingly, os mightc 
host servo theier hovorall purpow^s. Together with sundry pro^iorties 
incident, flashioned, payntod, garnished, and bestowed os the portyes 
them solves required and needed’ (ibid 145). In 1573 was paid 
*for canvas for tho howsos made for tho players’ (ibid, 221) and in 
1574-6 8Z. lo6. for canvas ‘ imployed up(>n tho houses and properties 
made for the players * (ibid. 243). ® See pp. 299, 313 injra, 

^ The activities of tho players at the Courts of h3izabeth and James 1 
are very amply attested. For tho official organisation of the court 
performances and expenditure on the scenic arrolngemont during Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, see E. K. Chambers, Notes on the History of the Revels 
O^e under the Tudors, 1906, and Feuillcrat’s Documents relating to the 
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The royal example of requisitioning select performances 
of plays by professional actors at holiday seasons was 
followed intermittently by noblemen and by the benchers 
of the Inns of Court.' Of the welcome which was accordfni 
to travelling companies at private mansions Shakespeare 
offers a graphic picture in ‘ The Taming of the Shrew ’ 
and in ‘ Hamlet.’ In both pieces he laid under contribution 
his personal experience. Evidence, moreover, is at hand 

Office of the Bevels in the Tihe of Elizabelh in Bang*s Malerialien, Bd. xxi 
(Louvain, 1908) and in Le Bureau dea Menua-Plaisirs et la mise en scene 
d la cour d' Elizabeth (Louvain, 1910). Court porformanoes were formally 
registered in throe independent ropertorios of original official documents, 
viz. : 1. The Treasurer of the Gliambor's Original Aooounts (of whiob 
abstraots wore oatered in the Declared Accounts of the Audit Office, 
such abstraots being duplicated in the Kolia of the Pipe Office ) ; 2. The 
Acts of The Privy Council ; and 3. The ‘ original aooounts * or office 
books of the Masters of the Kovelb. The entries in the throe series 
of records follow diSerent forznuliB, and the information which is 
given in one series supplements that given in the others. Only the 
Declared Accounts which abstract the Original Aooounts and are dupli- 
oatod in the Pipe Bolls, are now extant in a comjdote state. The bulk of 
all those records ore preserved at the Public Keoord Office, but some frag- 
ments have dnfted into the British Museum (Harl. MSS, 1641, 1942, and 
1944) and into the Bodleian Library (Raid, MSS, A 239 and 240). A 
selection of the acoessiblo data down to 1585 was first printed in Oeorgo 
Chalmers’s An Apology for Believers, 1797, p. 394 seq., and this was 
reprinted with important additions in Malone’s Vanorum Shakespeare, 
1821, ill. 360-409, 423-9, 445-60. Peter Cunningham, in his Extracts 
from the Revels at Court in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James 
the First (Shakospoaro Society, 1842), confined his rosearohos to the 
extant portions of the Treasurer of the Chamber’s Original Accoimts, and 
to the Master of the Itovols’ Office Books, between 1660 and 1619. Dr. 
C. W. Wallace, in The Evolution of the English Drama up to Shakespeare, 
Berlin, 1912, pp. 199-226, prints most of the relevant documents in the 
Keoord Office respecting Court poiiormanccs between 1558 and 1585. 
Mr. E. K. Chambers, in his * Court Porformanoes before Queen Elizabeth ’ 
(Mod. Lang, Review, 1907, pp. 1-13) and in his * Court Porformanoes 
under James 1 ’ (t6. 1909, pp. 153-66) valuably supplements the informa- 
tion whioh is printed olsowhero, from the Declared Accounts and the 
Pipe Bolls botwoou 1668 and 1616. 

^ Dramatic performances which were more or less elaborately staged 
wore usually providi^d for the ontei’tainment of Queen Ehzabeth and 
James 1 on their visits to the Univorsitios of Oxford and Cambridge. 
But the x>icccs wore commonly written specially by graduates for the 
occasion, and wore acted by amateur students. 
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to^ahow that his ‘Comedy of Errors' was acted before 
benchers, students, and their guests (on Innocents' Day, 
Dec. 28, 1594) in the hall of Gray's Ixm, and, his ‘ Twelfth 
JSfight ’ in that of the Middle Temple on Candlemas Day, 
February 2, 1601-2. In such environment tlie manner of 
presentation was identical with that which was adopted at 
iShe Court. 

p Methods of representation in the theatres of Shake- 
speare’s day, whether of the public or private type, had 
little in common with the complex splendours 
pcsentaUOT vogue at Court. Yet the crudity of the 
Seatres^ equipment which is usuallj^ imputed to the 
Elizabethan theatre has been much exagger- 
ated. It was only in its first infancy that the Eliza- 
bethan stage showed that poverty of scenic machinery 
which has been erroneously assigned to it through the 
whole of the Shakespearean era. The rude traditions of 
the inn-yard, the earliest public home of the drama, were 
not eliminated quickly, and there was never any attempt 
to emulate the luxurious Court fashions, but there were 
many indications during the poet's lifetime of a steady 
development of scenic or spectacular appliances in pro- 
fessional quarters. The ‘ private ’ playhouse of which 
the Blackfriars was the most successful example mainly 
differed from the ‘public’ theatre in the enhanced com- 
fort which it assured the playgoer, and in the more 
select audience which the slightly higher j^rices of ad- 
mission encouraged. The substantial roof covering all 
parts ot i;hc house gave the ‘ private ' theatre an ad- 
vantage over the ‘public’ theatre, the area of which 
was open to the sky, and the innovation of artificial 
lighting proved a complementary attraction. The scenic 
apparatus and accessories of the ‘ private ’ theatre may 
have been more abundant and more refined than in the 
‘ public ’ theatre. But there was no variation in principle 
and it was for the public theatres that most of Shakespeare’s 
work as both actor and dramatist was done. In the result 
the scenic standards with which he was familial* outside 
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the precincts of the Court fell ' far short of the elabora- 
tion which flourished there, but they ultimately satisfled 
the more modest calls of scenic illusion. Scenic spectacle 
invaded the regular playhouse at a mudi later date. In 
the Shakespearean theatre the equipment and machinery* 
were always simple enough to throw on the actor a heavier 
responsibility than any which his successors knew. Th€i 
dramatic effect owed almost everything to his intonation 
and gesture. The available evidence credits Elizabethan 
representations with making a profound impression on 
the audience. The fact bears signal tribute to the histrionic 
efficiency of the profession when it counted Shakespeare 
among its members. 

The Elizabethan public theatres were usually of octa- 
gonal or circular shape. In their leading features they 
followed an uniform structural plan, but there 
structural were many variations in detail, which perplex 
counsel. The area or pit was at the disposition 
of the ‘ groundlings ’ who crow’ded round tlu'ee sides of the 
projecting stage. Their part of the building which was 
open to the sky was without scats. The charge for admis- 
sion there was one penny. Beneath a narrow circular roof 
of thatch three galleries, a development of the balconies 
of the quadrangular innyards, encircled the auditorium ; 
the two lower ones were partly divided into boxes or 
rooms while the uppermost gallery was unpartitioned. 
The cost of entry to the galleries ranged from twopence in 
the highest tier to half a crown in the lowest. Seats or 
cushions were to be hired at a small additional fee. Foreign 
visitors to the Globe were emphatic in acknowledgment 
that from all parts of the house there was a full view of 
the stage.^ A small section of the audience was ako ac- 
commodated in some theatres in less convenient quarters. 

* A foreign visitor’s manusenpt diary, now in tbo Vatican, describes 
a visit to tbo Globe on Monday, July 3, KiOO. His words ran * AudivimuB 
Comoediam Anglicam ; ihcatrum ad morem antiquoruzn Bomanorum 
oonstructiim ox lignis, ita formatum nt omnibus cx partibus spectatoros 
oommodissinie singula vidoro possint.’ (The Ti?ne8, April 4, 1914.) 
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In many houses visitors were allowed to ocoupy seats on 
the stage.^ Sometimes expenidve ' rooms ’ or * boxes ’ were 
provided in an elevated gallery overlooking the back of the 
sta^e. It has been ^timated that the Globe theatre held 
some 1200 spectators^'a^nd the Blackfriars half that number.* 
The stage was a rough development of the old im- 
provised raised platform of the inn-yard. It ran far into 
*rtle sta e auditorium so that the actors often spoke 

e stage. centre of the house, with the audience of 

the arena well-nigh encircling them. There was no front 


^ Of. Thomas Bokkor, Olds Honibook, 1000, ohap. vi. (* How 
a Gallant should bohave himsolf in a Playhouse ’) : * Whether therefore 
the gatherers [i.e. the money-takers] of the publiquo or private playhouses 
stand to receive the afternoonos rent, lot our GaUant (having paid it) 
presently advance himselfe up to the Throne of the stage on tho very 
Bushes whore the Comedy is to danoo • • : ; . By sitting on the stage you 
may have a good stool for sixpence.* 

• Cf. C. W. Wallace, The Children of the Chapd at Blackfriars, 1 SOT- 
ISOS, 1908, pp. 40 seq. Tho chief pieces of documentary ovidonoo 
as to the internal structure of tho Blizabothan theatres are tho detailed 
building contracts for the erection of the Fortune theatre in 1000 after 
the plan of the Globe and of tho Hope theatre in 1613 after tho plan 
of the Swan. Both are at Dulwich and wore first printed by Molono 
(Variorum, iii. 338 seq.) and more recently in Henshwe Papers, od. Grog, 
pp. 4 seq. and 19 seq. A Dutchman John Do Witt visiting London 
in 1596 made a drawing of tho interior of the Swan theatre, a copy 
of which is extant in the library at Utrecht. A short description in 
Latin is appended. Do Witt’s sketch is of great interest, not merely 
from its size and completeness, but as being tho only strictly con- 
temporary picture of tho interior of a sixteonth-century playhouse which 
has yet come to light. At tho same time it is difficult to reconcile 
Do Witt’s sketch with tho other extant information. Ho may have 
depended on memory for his detail. His statomont that tho Swan theatre 
held 3000 persons ‘ in sedilibus * (t.e. in tho seated galleries apart from the 
arena) would seem to be an exaggeration (sec Znr Kenntniss der Alt- 
englt6chen Buhne von Karl Theodor Gaedertz MU dcr ersten authcTU- 
ischen innern Ansicht dcs Bchwan-T heaters in London, Bremen, 1888). 
Throe later pictoml representations of a soventeonth -century stage are 
known ; all aro of small sizo and they differ m detail fiom Do Witt and 
from one another; they appear respectively on tho title-pages of 
William Alabaster’s Roxana (1632), of Nathaniel Richards’s Tragedy of 
MessaUina (1640), and of The Wtls, or Sport uppn Sport (1072). The 
last is described as tho stage of the Rod Bull theatre. The theatres 
shown on tho two other scvontconth-contury engravings are not named 
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curtain or proscenium arch. The wall which clos^ the 
stage at the rear had two short and slightly projecting 
wings, each of which was pierced by a door opening sideways 
on the boards while a third door in the back wall dire9tly 
faced the auditorium. Through one or other of the three 
doors the actors made their entrances and exits and thence 
they marched to the front of the platform. Impinging on 
the backward limit of the stage was the " tiring houss, ’ 
(‘mimorum aedes’) which was commonly of two stories. 
There the actors had their dressing-rooms. From the 
first story above the central stage door there usually pro- 
jected a narrow balcony forming an elevated or ’upper 
stage overhanging the back of the great platform and 
leaving the two side doors free. From this balcony the 
actors spoke (‘aloft’ or ‘above’) when occasion required it 
to those below. From such an elevation Juliet addressed 
Romeo in the balcony scone, and the citizens of Angers 
(in ‘ King John ’) or of Harfleur (in * Henry V ’) held colloquy 
from their ramparts with the English besiegers. At times 
room was also found in the balcony for musicians or 
indeed for a limited number of spectators. From the fore- 
edge of the balcony there hung sliding ‘ arras ’ curtains, 
technically known as ‘ traverses.’ The background, w'hich 
these curtains formed when they were drawn together, 
gave the stage one of its most distinctive features. The 
recess beyond the ‘ traverses ’ served, when they were 
drawn back, as an interior which stage directions often 
designated as ‘ within.’ It was in this fashion that a cave, 
an arbour, or a bedchamber was conunonly presented. 
In ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ (v. iii.) the space exposed to 
view behind the curtains was the tomb of the Capulets ; 
in ‘ Timon of Athens ’ and in ‘ Cymbeline ’ it formed 
a cave ; in ‘ Tho Tempest ’ it w as Pi ospero’s cell. ^ 

^ Much special study has been bestowed of late years by students 
in England, America, Franco, and Germany on tlie shape and appoint- 
ments of tho ElizabotJian stage as well as on llie methods of Elizabethan 
roprosentution. Tlio variations in practico at different theatres have 
occasioned controversy. The minute detail which recent writers imve 
recovered from eoiitomponvry documents or from printed literature 
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A slanting canopy of thatch was fixed high above the 
stage ; technically known as ' the shadow ’ or * the heavens/ 
it protected the actors from the elements, to whioh the 
spectators in the arena were exx>osed. Tapestry hangings 
were suspended from this covering, at some height from 
tljf stage, but well within view of the audience. When 
tragedies were performed, the hangings were of black. 

Hung be the heavens with black * — the opening words of 
the First Part of ‘ Henry VI ’ — ^had in theatric^ termino- 
logy a technical significance.^ The platform stage was fitted 
with trap-doors from which ghosts and spirits ascended 
or descended. Thunder was simulated and guns were fired 
from apartments in the ^ tiring house ’ behind or above the 
stage. It was at a performance of ‘ Henry VIII ’ ‘ that 
certain cannons being shot off at the King’s entry, some 
of the paper or other stuff wherewith one of them was 
stopped did light on the thatch ’ of the stage roof, ‘ and 
so caused a fire which demolished the theatre.’ * 

The set scenery or * painted canvas ’ wlxich was familiar 
at Court was unknown to the Elizabethan theatre ; but 
there were abundant endeavours to supplement the scenic 
illusion of the ‘ traverses ’ by a lavish use of properties. 
Rocks, tombs, and trees (made of canvas and pasteboard), 
thrones, tables, chairs, and beds were among a hundred 

far oxceods that whicli their predecesBors acuuinulaiod. Yot the oarlier 
researches of Molono, J. 1*. CJollior and F. G. Floay lUuniiiiated most 
of the broad issues and remain of value, in s])ite of some errors whioh 
later writers have corrected. Perhaps the most imj[)ortant of the 
numerous recent expositions of tlio btructuro and methods of the 
Elizabethan theatre arc G. F. llcynolds’s Some Principles of Elizabethan 
Staging, Chicago, 1906; William Creizenoch’s Die Schauapiele der 
Englischen Komodianten, Berlin and Stuttgart (u.d.) ; Richard 
Wegener’s Die Buhncneinrichtung des Shakcspcareschen Theaters 
nach der zeiigenos&ischen Dramen^ Halle, 1907 ; Dr. Wallace, Children 
of the Chapel at Blackfriars, Nebraska, 1908 ; Mr. W^illiam Arcbor’s 
article * Tho Elizabethan Stage ’ in the Quarterly Review, I9u8 ; Victor E. - 
Albright’s The Shakesperian Stage, New York, 1909 ; and Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence’s The Elizabethan Playhouse and other Studies, two aerioB, 
1912-111. 

* Gf. * Black stage for trag^*dios and murrlors foil.’ Luorece, 1. 70C. 

* See p. ‘in infra. 
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articles which were in constant request. The nam^ of 
the place in which the author located his scene was often 
inscribed on a board exhibited on the stage, or was placarded 
above one or other of the side-doorways of entry and exifi. 
Sir Philip Sidney, in the pre-Shakespearean days of the 
Elizabethan theatre, made meny over the embarrassments 
which the spectators sufiered by such notifications ht 
dramatic topography. He condoled, too, with the playgoer \ 
whose imagination was left to create on the bare platform 
a garden, a rocky coast, and a battle-field in quick succes- 
sion.^ But the use alike of properties and of the inner 
curtains greatly facilitated scenic illusion on the public 
stage after Sidney’s time, and although his criticism never 
lost all its point, it is not literally applicable to the theatrical 
production of Shakespeare’s prime. ® 

Costume on the Elizabethan and Jacobean stages was 
somewhat in advance of the scenic standards. There was 
always opportunity for the exercise of artistic ingenuity in 
the case of fanciful characters like * Rumour painted full of 
tongues ’ in the Second Part of ‘ Henry IV,’ or ‘ certain 
reapers properly habited * in the masque of ‘ The Tempest.’ 
But the actors in normal rSlea wore the ordinaiy' costumes 
of the day without precise reference to the period or place 
of action. Ancient Greeks and Romans were attired in 
doublet and hose or, if they were soldiers, in Tudor armour. 


^ Sidney’s Apology for Poetric^ od. by E. S, Shuckburgli, p. 62. 

* Only after the Restoration in 1660 did tho public theatres adopt 
the curtain in front of tho stage and the changeable scenic cloth at the 
back. Both dovicos wore omployod in dramatic performances at James 
I’s court. Tho crudity of the scenic apparatus on tho popular stage in 
James 1 and Charles I’s roign has been unduly emphasis^ Richard 
Mooknoo in his Short Discourse of Ute English Stage published in 1664 
generalised rather too swoopingly when he wrote *The theatres of 
former times hod no other scones or decorations of the stage, but only 
old tapestry and the stage strewd with rushes.* (Hazlitt, English 
Drama, Documents and Treatises, p. 280.) On the other hand tapestry 
hangings, if the illustrations in Rowe’s edition of Shakespeare (1709) are 
to be trusted, still occasionally formed in tho early eighteenth century 
the stage background of Shakespearean productions, in spite of the 
almost universal adoption of paint(Hl scenic cloths. 
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The conteats of the theatrical wardrobe were often of rich 
ma^al and in the height of current fashion. Many 
Costume visitors to London recorded in, their 

diaries their admiration of the splendour of the 
leading actors’ costume.^ False hair and beards, crowns 
and sceptres, mitres and croziers, armour, helmets, shields, 
vfrors, and weapons of war, hoods, bands, and cassocks, 
^were freely employed to indicate differences of age, rank, 
or profession. Towards the close of Shakespeare’s career, 
plays on English history were elaborately ‘ costumed.’ In 
the summer of 1613 ‘Henry VIII’ ‘was set forth with 
many extraordinary circumstances of Pomp and Majesty, 
even to the matting of the stage ; the Knights of the Order, 
with their Georges and Garters, the Guards with their 
embroidered coats, and the like.’ ^ 

A very notable distinction between Elizabethan and 
modern modes of theatrical representations was the 
Absence complete absence of women actors from the 
of women Elizabethan stage. All female rSlea were, until 
actors Restoration, assumed in public theatres 

by men or boys. Shakespeare alludes to the appearance 
of men or boys in women’s parts when he makes Rosalind 
say laughingly to the men of the audience in the epilogue 
to ‘ As You Like It ’ ‘ // / were a woman I would kiss as 
many of you as hod beards that pleased me.’ Similarly, 
in ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ (v. ii. 216-220), Cleopatra 
on her downfall laments 

tho quick cumedians 

E tomporally will stage ub . . . and 1 shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness. 

Men taking women’s parts seem to have worn masks. 
In ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ Flute is bidden (i. ii. 52) 


^ German writers seem to have measured fine oostumo by the stand* 
ards of magnificence which they reckoned characteristic of English 
actors. Well-dressed Gormans were said to * strut along like tho English 
comedians in tho theatres * ( J. 0. Variscus, Ethnographia Mundi, pare iv, 
Geldtklage, Magdeburg, 1614, p. 472, cited in Cohn's Shakespeare in 
Oermanyf p, cxxxvi). 

* Sec p. 445 infra. 
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by Quince play Thisbe ' in a mask ’ because he has a beafd 
coming. It is clear that during Shakespeare’s professional 
career boys or young men rendered female rSle$ effectively 
and without serious injury to the dramatist’s conceptions. 
Although age was always telling on masculine proficiendy 
in women’s parts and it was never easy to conceal the 
inherent incongruity of the habits tho prejudice agair^it 
the presence of women on the public stage faded slowly. 
It did not receive its death-blow till December 8, 1660, 
when at a new theatre in Clare Market a prologue announced 
tho first appearance of women on the stage and intimated 
that the idle of Desdemona was no longer to be entrusted 
to a petticoated page.^ 

Three fiourishes on a trumpet announced the beginning 
of the performance. Tho trumpeter was stationed within 
a lofty open turret overlooking the stage. No programmes 
were distributed among the audience. The name of the 
day’s play was placarded beforehand on posts in the 
street. Such advertisements were called * the players’ bills,’ 

^ See p. 002 infra, Tho prologue, which was by the hack poet 
Thomas Jordan, sufficiently exposed the demerits of the old custom : 

1 come unknown to any of the rest, 

To tell you nows : I saw the lady drest ; 

The woman plays to-day ; mistake mo not. 

Ko man in gown, or page in petticoat. 

In this reform!:^ age 

Wo have Intents to oivUize the stage. 

Our women are defective and so sis’d 

You*d think they were some of tho guard disguis’d. 

For to speak truth, men act, that are between 
Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 

With bone so Ifurgo, and nerve so incompUant, 

When yon coll Doademonn, enter Qiant. 

The ancient practice of entrusting women’s parts to men survived in 
the theatres of Bomo till the end of the eighteenth century, and Goethe 
who was there in 1786 and 1787 describes the highly favourable impres- 
sion which that histrionic method loft on liim, and socks somewhat 
paradoxioally to justify it as satisfying the aesthetic aims of imitation 
{Travels in Italy, Bohn’s libr. 1885, pp. 667-571). On the other hand, 
Montesquieu reports on his visit to England in 1730 how he heard Lord 
Chesterfield explain to Queen Caroline that tho regrettable absence 
of women from the Elizabethan stage accounted for the coarseness 
and inadequacy of Shakespeare’s female characterisation (Montesqnien, 
(Euvru Computes, ed. Laboulaye, 1879, vii. 484). 
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and a similar ‘ bill ’ was paraded on the stage at the 
opening of the performance. Musical diversion was pro- 
vided on a more or less ample scale. A band of musicians 
stood either on the stage or in a neighbouring box or 
‘ room.’ They not merely accompanied incidental songs 
or dances, and sounded dj*um and trumpet in military 
episodes, but they provided instrumental interludes 
J)etween the acts.^ The scenes of each act would seem 
to have followed one another without any longer pause 
than was required by the exits and entries of the actors. 
The absence of a front curtain might well leave an audience 
in some uncertainty as to the point at which a scene or act 
ended. In blank verse dramas a rhyming couplet at the 
end of a scene often gave the needful cue, or the last 
speaker openly stated that he and the other actors were 
withdrawing.* 

In Shakespeare’s early days the public theatres were 
open on Sundays as well as on week-days ; but the Puritan 
outcry gradually forced the actors to leave the stage un- 
tenanted on the Lord’s Day. In the later years of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, Sunday perfo3*manceB were forbidden 
by the Privy Council on pain of imprisonment, but it 
was only during her successor’s reign that they ceased 
altogether ; they were not forbidden by statute till 1028 
(3 Car.IjC. 1) and the example of the Court which favoured 
dramatic entertainment on the Sabbath always challenged 
the popular religious scruple. More* (‘ffcctive and more 
embarrassing to tlie players was the Pi ivy Council’s 

1 See G. H. Cowling, Mubic an the iiJiukRHpcur can Stage, Cam bridge, 
1913; and W. Lawrence, Thr Elizabethan Playhouse and Other 
Studied, Istser. 1912, ch. iv. 

■ For c;Eample, in Shakespeare’s Tempest the last words of nearly 
every scone are to such effect ; of. ‘Ooiuo, follow* (r. ii.), ‘Go safely 
on* (u. 1 .), ‘Follow, I pray you* (ni. iii.), and ‘Follow and do mo 
servico * (iv. i.), Similarl}^ in tragedies the closing words of the text 
often categorically direct the romo’*al of the dead heroes; cf. Uamlet, 
V. iu, 303, * Take up the bodies,* and Coriolanufi.w vi. 148, * Take him 
[i.c. the dead hero] up.’ Hotspur, when slain, *in 1 IJennj / F, is carried 
off on Falstaff’s back. 
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prohibition of performances during the season of Lent, and 
likewise at such time and times as any eztraor^aiy 
sickness or infection of disease shall appear to be in 
or about the city/ ^ The announcement of thirty deaths 
a week of the plague was held to warrant the closing 
of the theatres until the rate of mortality fell below that 
figure.^ At the public theatres the performances usdklly 
began at two o’clock in the winter and three o’clocjc 
in the summer and they lasted from two to tliree hours.® 
No artificial light was admitted, unless the text of the 
play prescribed the use of a lantern or a candle on the 
stage. 

However important the difference between the organi- 
sation of the public theatres in Shakespeare’s day and 
our own, many professional customs which 
fell within his experience still survive without 
much change. The practice of touring in the 
provinces was followed in Queen Ehzabeth’s and James I’s 
reigns with a frequency which subsequent ages scarcely 
excelled. The chief actors rode on horseback, while their 
properties were carried in wagons. The less prosperous 
companies which were colloquially distinguished by the 
epithet ‘ strolling ’ avoided London altogether and only 
sought the suffrages of provincial audiences. But no 

* C£. Acts of the Privy CouticU, od. J. R. Dosont, vol. xxx. 1599- 
ICOO, p. 397; soo Earle’s Microcosmographie xxiii. (‘A Player’); 
'Lent is more damage to him [Le, the player] than the butcher * (the 
Bale of meat being forbidden during Lent). 

® fc)eo Privy Council Warrant, April 9, 1604, in Ilcjialowe Papers, 
od. Grog, 1907, p. 61 ; and cf. I^iiddleton’s Your Five GaUarUs, licensed 
March 22, 1608 : * ’Tie e’en as uncortaiii os playing, now up and now 
down; for if the bill do rise to above thirt}*', here’s no place for 
playera.’ The prohibiting rate of mortality was raised to 40 in 1620. 

" When the Lord Chamberlain Hunsdon petitioned the Lord Mayor 
on Oct. 8, 1594, to permit ShakeBpearo’B company to perfonn during 
the winter at the * Grosskeys ’ in Graoeohurch Street, it wob stated that 
the performances would * begin at two and have done betweonofower and 
five ’ (Holliwell’s Illustrations, 32). For acting purposes the author’s 
text was often drastically abbreviated, so as to bring the porfonnanoo 
within the two houis limit which Shakespeare twice hghtly mentions — 
in prologues to Romeo and Julut (line 12) and to Utniy Vlll (line 13). 
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coinpanies with headquarters in London remained there 
through the summer or autumn, and every country town 
with two thousand or moro inhabitants could safely reckon 
at least one visit of actors from the capital between 
May and October. The compulsory closing of the London 
theatres during the ever-recurrent outbreaks of plague or 
laiflc of sufficient theatrical accommodation in the capital at 
rfimes drove thriving London actors into the provinces at 
other seasons than summer and autumn. Now and then 
the London companies were on tour in mid-winter. Many 
records of the Elizabethan actors’ provincial visits figure 
in municipal archives of the period. The local records 
have not yet been quite exhaustively searched but the 
numerous entries which have come to light attest the 
wide range of the players’ circuits. Shakespeare’s com- 
pany, whose experience is typical of that of the other 
London companies of the time, performed in thirty-one 
towns outside the metropolis during the twenty-seven 
years between 1587 and 1614, and the separate visits 
reached, as far as is known, a total of eighty. The itine- 
rary varied in duration and direction from year to year. 
In 1593 Shakespeare and his fellow-players were seen at 
eight provincial cities and in 1600 at six. They would 
appear to have contented tlicmselves with a single visit 
in 1590 (to Favcrsliam), in 1591 (to Cambridge) , in 1602 
(to Ipswich), and in 1611 (to Shrewsbury). Their route 
never took them far north ; they jiover passed beyond 
York, which they visited twice. But in all parts of thi) 
southern hair of the kingdom they were more or Jess familiar 
figures. To each of the cities Coveiitiy and Oxford they 
paid eight visits and to Bath six. 'I^'o Marl])orough, 
Shrewsbury and Dover they wxmt five times, and to Cam- 
bridge four times. Gloucester, Leicester, Ij)swich and 
Maidstone come next in the provincial scale of favour 
with three visits apiece. Apparently Southampton, 
Chester, Nottingham, Folkestone, Exeter, Hythe, Saffron 
Walden, Rye, Plymouth, and Chelmsford did not inviUs 
the company’s retuni after a liist experience, nor did 
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Canterbury, Bristol, Barnstaple, Norwich, York« NeW 
Romney, Faversham, and Winchester after a second.^ * 
Shakespeare may be credited with faithfully fulfilling 
all his professional functions, and some of the references 
to travel in his Sonnets have been reasonably interpreted 


1 Jn English Dfarmivc Companiss 1558-1642 (1910) Mr. J. TueSar 
Murray has carefully, though not exhaustively, investigated the actors* c 
tours of the period, llis work supersedes, however, Halliwoll-Phillipps's 
Viaiis of Ehaheapeare's Company of Aciora to the Provincial Cities and 
Towns of England (privately printed, 1887). Thomas Heywood in his 
Apology for Aciora mentions performances by unidentified companies 
at Lynu in Norfolk and at Perrin in Cornwall. These arc not noticed 
by Mr. Murray, who also overlooks visits of Shakcspeaic's company 
to Oxford and Maidstone in 1593, to Cambridge in 1504, and to Notting- 
ham in 1015. (8cc F. S. Boas’s Univeraiiy Hramat p. 226, and his 
* Hamlet in Oxford,* Fortnightly Eeuieto, August 1913 ; Cooper’s 
Annala of Cambridge, ii. 538; Eotlinghum Fccords, iv. 328, and 
Maidslono Chamberlains* Accounts, MS. notes kindly communicated 
by Miss Kuthanno Martin.) The following scorns to have been the 
itinerary of Shakespeare’s company year by year while ho was asso- 
ciated with it : 


1587 Hover, Canterbury, Oxford, j 
Marlborough, Southamp- 
ton, Hxetor, Bath, Glou- 
costor, Stratford-on-Avon, 
I^thom Houso, Lancs , 
Coventry (twice), Leices- 
ter, Maidslono, and 
Norwich. 

1688 Dover, Plymouth, Bath, 
Gloucester, York, Coven- 
try, Norwich, Ipsw'icb, 
Cambridge. 

1690 Faversham. 

1691 Cambridge. 

1502 Canterbury, Bath, Glou- 

cester, and Covonir 3 \ 

1503 Chelmsford, Bristol, Bath, 

Slnowsbury, Chester, 
York, Maidstone ami 
Oxford. 

1504 Coventry, Cambridge, 

Laiooster, Wmehoster, 
Marlborough. 


1597 Favorsham, llye, Dover, 
Marlborough, Bristol, 
Bath. 

1602 Ipswich. 

1603 Shrewsbury, Coventry. 

1604 Bath, Oxford, Mortlako. 

1605 Barnstaple, Oxford. 

1606 Marlborough, Oxford, 

Leicester, Saffron Walden, 
Dover, Maidstone. 

1G07 Barnstaplo, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge. 

1608 Marlborough, Coventry. 

1609 Ipswioh, Hythe, New 

Romney. 

1610 Dover, Oxford, Slirewsbury. 

1611 Shrew'sbury. 

1612 Now Romney, Winchester. 
1013 Folkestone, Oxford, Shrews- 
bury. 

1614 Coventry. 

1615 Nottingham 
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as reminiscences of early acting tours. It is blear that 
he fiad ample opportunities of first-hand observation of 
his native land. But it has often been argued 
that his journeys passed beyond the limits of 
England. It has been repeatedly urged that 
Shakespeare's company visited Scotland and that he went 
wiih it.^ In November 1699 English actors arrived in 
^Scotland under the leadership of Lawrence Fletcher and 
one Martin Slater,^ and wore welcomed with enthusiasm 
by the King.® 

Fletcher was a colleague of Shakespeare in 1603, but 
is not known to have been one earlier. Shakespeare's 
company never included Martin Slater. Fletcher repeated 
the Scottish visit in October 1601.^ There is nothing to 
indicate that any of his companions belonged to Shake- 
speare’s company. In like maimer, Shakespeare's accurate 
reference in * Macbeth ' to the ‘ nimble ' but ‘ sweet * 


^ Cf. Knight’a Lt/e 0 / Shakespeare (1813), p. 41 ; Floay, Stage, 
pp, 135-6. 

* Martin Slater (often known as Martin) was both an aotor and 
a dramatist From 1594 to 1597 ho was a morubor of tho Admiral’s 
Company, and was subsequently from 1605 to 1625 managur of a sub- 
sidiary travelling company, under tho X)atronago of Quoon Anno. 
Cf. Dr. Wallace in Emjhsdui. Studten, xliii. 383. 

“ Tho favour bodtowod by James VI on thcBo Knglish oi'tors was 
so marked as to excite tho resentment of tho loaders of tho Kirk. The 
English agent, George Nicholson, in a (hitherto unpublished) despatch 
dated from Edinburgh on November 12, 1599, wrote : ‘ Tho four Sessions 
of this Town (without touch by namo of our English players, Fletcher 
and Mortyn [».€. Marty n], with their company), and not knowing 
the King’s ord'.onccs for them to play and be hoard, enacted (that) 
their flocks (were) to forebear and not to come to or haunt profane 
games, sports, or plays,* Thereupon tho King summoned the Sessions 
before him in Council and threatened thorn with the full rigour of tho 
law. Obdurate at first, tho ministers subsoquently agreed to moderate 
their hostile references to tho actors. Finally, Nicholson adds, ‘ The 
King this day by proclamation with sound of trumpet hath commanded 
the players liberty to play, and forbidden their hinder or impoaohmont 
therein.’ {MS, Staie Papers Dom. Scotland, P.R.O, vol. Ixv. No. 64.) 

* Fieay, Stage, pp. 126-44. On returning to England Flotohor 
seems to have given a performance at Ipsvioh on May 30, 1602, and 
to have irresponsibly called himself and his companions ‘ His Majesty’s 
Players.* Cf. Murray’s English Dra^tnalic CofvjKinies, i, 104 n. 
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climate of Inverness ^ and the vivid impression he conyeys 
of the aspects of wild Highland heaths have been judged 
to be the certain fruits of a personal experience ; but the 
passages in question, into which a more definite significance 
has possibly been read than Shakespeare intended, can 
be satisfactorily accounted for by his inevitable inter- 
course with Scotsmen in London and at the theatres affer 
James I’s accession. « 

A few English actors in Shakespeare’s day combined 
from time to time to make professional tours through 
foreign lands, where Court society invariably 
gave them a hospitable reception. In Den- 
on the mark, Germany, Austria, HoUand, and France 
many dramatic performances were given at 
royal palaces or in jiublic plac^is by English actors between 
1580 and 1C30. The foreign ])rogrammes included tragedies 
or comedies which had proved their popularity on the 
London stage, together witli more or less extemporised 
interlude's of boisterous farce. Some of Shakespeare’s 
])lays found early admission to the foreign repertories. 
At the outset the English language was alone employed, 
although in (iermany a native comedian was commonly 
associated with the English player.^ and he spoke his jjart 
in his own tongue. At a later i^criod the English actors 
i!i (h'^rmany vimturod on crude German translations of 
their repertory.® German-speaking audiences proved the 


1 Cf. Duncan’s spcocli (on arriviii^^ at lilacbeth’s castlo of Inverness) : 
'J'his isoHtlo hatli a pleasant seat ; tho air 
Klmbly and bweotly rcoonunonds itaolf 
Unto our gentle bon'sos, 

liAMQUO Tliu guest of summer^ 

Tho tciuiilc-haimting iturllci, does approve, 

liy liib luv'd zoiuuaoury, that tho hciivon'b brouili 

Sinollb vvoomgly here. (* Macbotli/ i. vi I-G) 

3 Q'hcro WQR pnblishod in 1620 6t7ic loco (appoxontly at Leipzig) a 
volume entitled Engdiecke Comedicn vnd Tragcdten conloimng German 
veudonngs of ten Enghsh plays and five interludes which had boon 
lately acted by Knglish companies in Germany. The ooUeciion included 
crude versions of Titus Andronicus and Tfic Two OenUemcn of Verona, 
A second odition appeared in 1624 and a second volume audur theil *) — 
Engdische Cutnodicn-^ioWowod in 103 > supplying eight further plays, 
none of which can be identified with extant English pieces. In tho 
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most enthusiastic of all foreign clients, and the towns most 
frequently visited were Prankfort-on-the-Main, Strassburg, 
Nuremberg, Cassel, and Augsburg. Before Shakespeare’s 
life ended, English actors had gone on professional missiQnB 
in Germon-sp^ing countries as far east as Konigsberg 
and Ortelsburg and as far south as Munich and Graz.^ 

• That Shakespeare joined any of these foreign expedi- 
^tions is improbable. Few actors of repute at home took 
part in them ; the majority of the foreign performers never 
reached the first rank. Many lists of those who joined 
in the tours are extant, and Shakespeare’s name appears 
in none of them. It would seem, moreover, that only on 
two occasions, and both before Shakespeare joined the 
theatrical profession, did members of his own company 
visit the Continent.^ 

library at Dresden ia a rough German translation in maniisoript of the 
first quarto of Hamlet (* Dor bestrofto Drudormord \ which is clearly of 
very early origin. Early Gorman manuBcript rondormgs of The Taming 
of the Shrew and Romeo and Juliet uro also extant. (Cf. Cohn's 
Shakespeare in Germany ^ I 860 .) 

1 Thomas Hojnvood in his Apology for Actors, 1012 (Shokospoaro 
Soc. 1841), mentions how in former years Lord Ijt'ioostor's company of 
English comedians was entertained at the court of Denmark (p. 40), 
how at Amsterdam English actors had lately performed before the 
burghora and tlio cliiof inhabitants (p. CS), and how at the time of 
writing the Duko o£ Brunswick, the Lundgravo of lfr.sqo, and the 
Cardinal at Bruxollrs each had in their pay a company of English 
comedians (p. fiO). Cf. Cohn, Shakespeare in Germany, 1805 ; E. Horz's 
Enghsche Schauspielcr und engllschcM Schauspivl zur Zc.it Shakespearea 
in DeutschJand, Hamburg, 1903 ; H. Maas's * Au.Msere Goschichto der 
Englischen Theatortruppon in dem Zoitraiim von 1559 bjs 1042 ' (Bang's 
Maicrialien, a..1. xix. lymvain, 1907); J. Belle’s ‘Enghsche Komu- 
dianten in Danemark und Schwodeii ’ (Shakespeare Jahrbuch, xxiv. p. 99, 
1888) ; and his ‘ Englische Komodianten m Munster and Ulm * (ibid. 
xxxvi. p. 273, 1000) ; K. Trautiiiann'.s ‘ Engliaohe KombcUaiiiou in 
Nurnberg, 1593-1048* (Archiv, vol«. xiv, und xv.); Meissner, Die 
enghschen Comudianten zur Zeit Shakespeare's in Oeslerreich, Vienna, 
1884; Jon Stufausson on ‘ Shakespeare at Elsinore' m Contemperrary 
Review, Jan. 1896; and M. Jusserand’s Shakespeare in France, 1899, 
pp. rO scq. 

’ In 1585 and 1586 a detachment of l^irird Leicester’s servants made 
tours through Germany, which were extended* to the Danish Court 
at Elsinore. The leader was the comio actor, William Kemp, who was 
subsequently to become for a time a piuminont coUoaguo of iSliako* 
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It is, in fact, unlikely that Shakespeare e^er set «foot 
on the Continent of Europe in either a private or a 
professional capacity. He repeatedly ridicules 
craze for foreign travel.^ To Italy, it ds 
true, and especially to cities of Northern Italy, 
like Venice, Padua, Verona, Mantua, and Milan, he ma^Ss 
frequent and familiar reference, and he supplied many a 
reahstic portrayal of Italian life and sentiment. But his' 
Italian scenes lack the intimate detail which would attest 
a first-hand experience of the country. The presence of 
barges on the waterways of northern Italy was common 
enough partially to justify the voyage of Valentine by 
‘ ship ’ from Verona to Milan (‘Two Gent.’ i. i. 71). But 
Prospero’s embarkation in ‘ The Tempest ’ on an ocean 
ship at the gates of Milan (J. ii. 129-144) renders it 
difficult to assume that the dramatist gathered his Italian 
knowledge from personal observation.* He doubtless owed 
all to the verbal reports of travelled friends or to books, 
the contents of which he had a rare power of assimilating 
and vitalising. 

The publisher Chettle wrote in 1592 that Shakespeare 
was * exelent in the qualitie * he professes/ and the old 

spoaro. In the closing years of tko sixtoenth contury the Earl of 
Woroosior's company chiefly supplied the English actors who under- 
took expeditions on the European Continent. The Enghshmon who 
won foreign histrionic fame early in the seventeenth century were 
rarely known at homo. 

» Cf. Aa You Like It, iv, i. 22 seq. (Rosalind loq.), * Farewell, 
Monsieur Traveller : look you lisp and wear strange suits ; disable all 
the benefits of your o^vn country ; be out of love with your nativity 
and almost ohide God for making you that countenance you are ; 
or I will scarce think you have swam in a gondola.* 

* Cf. Elzo, Eaaaya, 1874, pp. 254 soq. Dr. Gregor Sarrazin in a series 
of well-informed papers generally entitled Neue italienische Skizztn zu 
Shakespeare (in the Shakeapeare Jdhrhuch, 1895, 1900, 1903, 1906), argues 
in favour of Shakespeare's personal experience of Italian travel, and his 
view is ably supported by Sir Edward Sullivan in * Shakespeare and 
the Waterways of North Italy * in Nivsieevih CerUury, 1908, ii. 215 seq. 
But the absence of any direct confirmation of an Italian visit leaves 
Dr. Sarrazin’s and Sir Edward’s arguments very shadowy. 

* * Quality * in Elizabethan English was the technical term for the 
actor’s ' profession.* 
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actot^ William Beeston assarted in the next century that 
ShaScespeare ‘ did act exceedingly well.’ ^ But the riles 
Shake- ^ which he distinguished himself are imper- 
are’s feotly recorded. Few surviving documents 
refer specifically to performances by him. At 
Christmas 1594 he joined the popular actors William 
B!bmp, the chief comedian of the day, who had lately 
created Peter in ‘ Romeo and Juliet/ and Richard Bur- 
bage, the greatest tragic actor, who had lately created 
Richard III, in * two several comedies or interludes’ whidi 
were acted on St. Stephen’s Day and on Innocents* Dky 
(December 26 and 28) at Greenwich Palace before the 
Queen. The three players received in accordance with 
the accepted tariff ‘ xiijZi. vjs. viijd. and by waye of her 
Majesties reward vjK. xiij^. iiijrf. in all xx/t.’ * Neither 
plays nor parts are mentioned. 

Shakespeare’s name stands first on the list of those 
who took part in 1598 in the original production by the 
Lord Chamberlain’s servants, apparently at ‘ The Curtain/ 
of Ben Jonson’s earliest and best-known comedy ‘ Every 
Man in his Humour.’ Five years later, in 1603, a second 
play by Ben Jonson, his tragedy of ‘ Sejanus,’ was first 
produced at the ‘ Globe ’ by Shakespeare’s company, then 
known as the King’s servants. Shakespeare was again 
one of tJio interpreters. In the original cast of this play 
the actors* names arc arranged in two columns, and Shake- 
speare's name heads the second column, standing parallel 


^ Aubroy’fl Lives, cd. Andrew Clark, ii. 220. 

• The entry figures in the Accounts of the Treasurer of the Eoyal 
Chamber (Pipe Office Declared Accounts, vol. 542, fob 207b, Pubho 
Record Office) which are the chief available records of the acting 
companies’ performances at Court. Mention is BomotimoB made of 
the plays produced, but the parte assumed by professional aotors at 
Court are never stated. It is very rare, as in the present instance, to 
find the actors in the royal presence noticed individually. No name 
iB usually found save that of the manager or assistant-manager to 
whom the royal fee was paid. (Cf. Halliwell^Phillipps, i. 121 ; Mrs. 
Stopes in Jahrbwik dcr deutacJien Shakespeare-OesBllschali, 1896, xxzii. 
182 soq.) 
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with Burbage's, which heads the hrst.^ The lists of 
actors in Ben Jonson’s plays fail to state the character 
allotted to each actor ; but it is reasonably claimed that 
in ‘ Every Man in his Humour ’ Shakespeare filled the 
T6le of ‘ Kno’well an old gentleman.’ ^ John Davies of 
Hereford noted that he ‘played some kingly parts in 
One of Shakespeare’s younger brothers, pre- 
sumably Gilbert, often came (wrote Oldys) to London in 
his younger days to see his brother act in his own plays ; 
and in his old age, and with failing memory, he recalled 
his brother’s performance of Adam in ‘ As You Like It ’ 
when the dramatist ‘ wore a long beard.’ * Rowe, Shake- 
speare’s first biographer, identified only one of Shakespeare’s 
parts — ‘ the Ghost in his own “ Hamlet.” ’ He declared 
his assumption of that character to be ‘ the top of his 
performance.’ Until the close of Shakespeare’s career his 
company was frequently summoned to act at Court, and 
it is clear that he regularly accompanied them. The plays 
which lie and iiis colleagues produced before Jiis sovereign 
in his lifetime included his own pieces ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ ‘ The Comedy of Errors,’ ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ 

‘ 1 Henry IV,’ ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ ‘ Henry V,* 

‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘ Measure for 
Measure,’ ‘King Lear,’ ‘A Winter’s Tale,’ and ‘The 
Tompost,’ It may be presumed that in all these dramas 
some role was allotted him. In the 1623 folio edition of 
Hhakosj>earc’s ‘ Works ’ his name lieads the prefatory list 
‘ of the principall actors in all these playes.’ 

Tliat Shakespeare chafed under some of the conditions 


^ Tho date of iho first porformanco with the lists of the original 
aotijrs of Bon Jonsou's JSveri/ Man in his Humour and of his S^anus 
is given in Jonaon’s works, 1016, fol. The first quarto editions of 
Wvery Man in his Humour (159S) and of Sejanus (1605) omit these 
))ai tieulars. 

* In the first edition Jonson gave his characters Italian names and 
old Kuo’woU was there called Lorenzo di Pazzi senior. 

* Scourge of Folly, 1610, epigr. 150. 

‘James Yoowell’s Memoir of WiUiam Oldys (1832), p. 46: of. 
p, 462 infra. 
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of the actor’s calling is commonly inferred from the 

* Sonnets.’ There he reproaches himself with becoming 

* a motley to the view ’ (cx. 2), and chides fortune for 
having provided for his livelihood nothing bettor than 
pulblic means that public manners breed, whence his name 
received a brand (cxi. 4-5). If such regrets are to be 
litetaUy or personally interpreted, they only reflected an 
evanescent mood. His interest in wliatevcr touched the 
efficiency of his profession was permanently active. All 
the technicalities of the theatre were familiar to him. Ho 
was a keen critic of actors’ elocution, and in * Hamlet ’ 
shrewdly denounced their common failings, while he clearly 
and hopefully pointed out the road to improvement. As 
a shareholder in the two chief playhouses of his time,^ 
ho long studied at close quarters the practical organi- 
sation of theatrical effort. His highest ambitions lay, 
it is true, elsewhere than in acting or theatrical manage- 
ment, and at an early period of his liistrionic career 
he undertook, with triumphant success, the labours of 
a playwright. It was in dramatic poetry that Jiis genius 
found its goal. But he pursued the profession of an 
actor and fulfilled all the obligations of a theatrical 
shareholder loyally and uninterruptedly utitil very near 
the date of his death. 

* >Soo p infra. 
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FIRST DRAMATIC EFFORTS 

The English drama as an artistic or poetic branch of 
literature developed with magical rapidity. It had not 
passed the stage of infancy when Shakespeare 
Elizabethan left Stratford-on-Avon for London, and within 
drama. three decades the unmatched strength of its 
maturity was spent. The Middle Ages were fertile in 
‘ miracles ’ and ‘ mysteries ’ which were embryonic dra^ti- 
sations of the Scriptural narrative or legends of Sialn^. 
Late in the fifteenth and early in the sixteenth century 
there flourished ‘moralities’ or moral plays where alle- 
gorical figures interpreted more or loss dramatical^ the 
significance of virtues or vices. But these rudimentaiy 
efforts lacked the sustained plot, the portrayal of cha- 
racter, the distinctive expression and the other ^nufiie 
elements of dramatic art. No very material chaii^,\^ 
effected in the middle of the sixteenth century by the 
current vogue of the interlude — an offshoot of the morality. 
There the allegorical machinery of the morality was super- 
seded by meagre sketches of men and women, presenting 
in a crude dramatic fashion and without the figurative 
intention of the morality a more or less farcical anecdote 
of social life. The drama to which Shakespeare devoted 
his genius owed no substantial debt to any of these 
dramatic experiments, and all were nearing extin9tion 
when he came of age. Such opportunities as he enjoyed 
of observing tiljiiem in boyhood left small impression on his 
dramatic w'ork.^ 

^ Miracle and mystery plays wore occasionally performed in pro- 
Tinoifid places till the close of the sixteenth century. The Warwick- 
afaire town of Coventry remained an active centre for this Bha]|^ of. 

9Q 
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Although in its development Elizabethan drama asaimi* 
laied an abundance of the national spirit, it can claim no 
The birth of English parentage. It traces its origin 

EttMbethan to the regular tragedy and comedy of classical 
drama. invention which flourished at Athens and bred 
imitation at Rome. Elizabethan drama openly acknow- 
lediged its descent from Plautus and Seneca, types re- 
#8pectively of dramatic levity and dramatic seriousness, 
to which, according to Polonius, all drama, as he knew it, 
finally conformed.^ An English adaptation of a comedy 
by Plautus and an English tragedy on the Senecan model 
begot the English strain of drama which Shakespeare 
glorified. The schoolmaster Nicholas Udall’s farcical 
" Ralph Roister Doistcr ’ (1640), a free English version of 
the Plautine comedy of * Miles Gloriosus,’ and the first 
attempt of two young barristers, Thomas Sackville and 
Thomas Norton, to give Senecan tragedy an English dress 
in their play of ‘ Gorboduc ’ (1661) are the starting-points 
of iiramatic art in this country. The primal English 
comedy, which was in doggerel rhyme, was acted at Eton 
OoUege, and the primal English tragedy, which was in blank 
was produced in the Hall of the Middle Temple. 
It in cultured circles that the new and fruitful 
drainatic movement drew its first breath. 

In the immediate succession of Elizabethan drama the 
foreign mould remained undisguised. During 1666 the 
examples set by ‘ Ralph Roister Doister ’ and ‘ Gorboduc ’ 
were followed in a second comedy and a second tragedy, 
both from Wie pen of George Gascoigne, who, after education 

dramatio energy until about J.wo At York, at Ncnvcastlo, at Chester, 
at Beverley, the representation of • miracles * or ‘ mysteries * continued 
Bome years longer (E. K. Chambers, Medieval Sta{je ; Pollard, English 
Mirade Plays, 1009 ed., j) lix). But the saorod drama, in spite of some 
endeavours to continue its life, was reckoned by the Elizabethans 
a relic of the past. The morality play with its ethical scheme of 
porsonifloation, and the * interlude * with its crude farcical situations, 
were of latw birth than the miracle or mystery, and although they 
were shorter-lived, absorbed much htorary industry through the first 
stages of Shakespeare’s career, 
i Hamlet, II. ii. 
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at Cambridge, became a member of parliament and subse- 
quently engaged in military service abroad ; both jdeces 
were produced in the Hall of Gray’s Inn. Gascoigne’s 
comedy, the ‘ Supposes,’ which was in prose and developed 
a slender romantic intrigue, was a translation from £be 
Italian of Ariosto, whose dramatic work was itself of 
classical inspiration. Gascoigne’s tragedy of ‘JocaSta,’ 
which like ‘ Gorboduc ’ was in blank verse, betrayed more 
directly its classical affinities. It was an adaptation from 
the ‘ PhosnissflB ’ of Euripides, and was scarcely the less 
faithful to its statuesque original because the English 
adapter depended on an intermediary Italian version by 
the well-known Lodovico Dolce. 

Subsequent dramatic experiments in England showed 
impatience of classical models in spite of the parental debt. 
The history of the nascent Elizabethan drama indeed 
shows the rapid elimination or drastic modification of 
many of the classical elements and their supersession by 
unprecedented features making for life and liberty in 
obedience to national sentiment. The fetters of the 
classical laws of unity — the triple unity of action, place, 
and time — wore soon loosened or abandoned. The classical 
chorus was discarded or was reduced to the slim propor- 
tions of a prologue or epilogue. Monologue was driven 
from its post of vantage. The violent action, which was 
relegated by classical drama to the descriptive speeches 
of messengers, was now first physically presented on the 
stage. There w’as a fusing of comedy and tragedy — the 
tw’^o main branches of drama which, according to classical 
critics, were mutually exclusive. A new element of 
romance or sentiment was admitted into both branches and 
there ultimately emerged a new middle type of romantic 
drama. In all Elizabethan drama, save a sparse and 
fastidious fragment wlxich sought the select suffrages of 
classical S(‘holars, the divergences between classical and 
English methods grew very wide. But the literary traces 
of a classical origin were never wholly obliterated at any 
stage in the growth of the Elizabetlian theatre. 
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Djiring Shakespeare’s youth literary dram^ in Euglaad 
was straggling to rid itself of classical restraint, but it gave 
in the process no promise of the harvest which his genius 
w%3 to reap. During the first eighteen years of Shake- 
speare’s life (1664-1582) there was no want of workers in 
drama of the new pattern. But their literary powers were 
modest, and they obeyed the call of an uncultured public 
/aste. They suffered coarse buffooneries and blood-curdling 
Amorphous to deform the classical principles 

develop- which gave them their cue. The audience not 
ments. merely applauded tragedy of blood or comedy 
of horseplay, but they encouraged the incongruous com- 
bination in one piece of tlie two kinds of crudity. Sir 
Philip Sidney accused the first Elizabethan dramatists of 
linking hornpipes with funerals. Even Gascoigne yielded 
to the temptation of concocting a * tragicall comcdic.* 
Shakespeare subsequently flung scorn on the unregenerate 
predilection for ‘ very tragical mirth.’ ^ Yet the primordial 
incoherence did not deter him from yoking together comedy 
and tragedy within the confines of a single play. But he, 
more fortunate tlian his tutors, managed, while ho defied 
classical law, to reconcile the revolutionary policy witJi tlie 
essential conditions of dramatic art. 

Another motliod of broadening the bases of drama was 
essayed in this early epoch. History was enlisted in the 
service of the theatre. There, too, the first results wore 

^ Thosous, wbon bo roads iho title of Bottom's pluy ' 

A tedious l>T\ef scene of young Pyramus 

And hiS love Thxshe very tragical mirth, 

adds tho commont 

Morry and tragiuul I todious and brief I 

That i'}, hut ico und Nvoxtdrous steangu bnow. 

How bliall wti find the concord of tills discord ? 

Mtds, Night’s Urtam^ v. i. 67-00. 

A typical early tragicomody by Thomas rroston was entitled * A 
lamontablo tragedy, mixed full of pkeutant mirth contoyning iho Life 
of Gambises King of Persia ’ (1500). Falstaff, when Booking to oxpro.SH 
himself grandiloquontly, rofors mookingly to the boro of ibis pioco : 
* 1 muBb Bpoak it in passion and I will do it in King Cambyses’ vein/ 
I Henry IV, u. iv. 370. 
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halting. The ^chronicle plays’ were mere pageants or 
processions of ill-conneoted ^isodes, chiefly of English his- 
tory, in which drums and trumpets and the clatter 
of swords and cannon largely did duty ipr 
dramatic speech or action. Here again Shakes- 
peare accepted new methods and proved by his example 
how genius might evoke order out of disorder and supplftnt 
violence by power. The English stage of Shakespeare’s^ 
boyhood knew nothing of poetry, of coherent plot, of 
graphic characterisation, of the obligation of restraint. 
It was his glory to give such elements of drama an abiding 
place of predominance. 

In his early manhood — after 1582 — gleams of reform 
lightened the dramatic horizon and helped him to his goal. 

A period of purgation set in. At length the 
new forms of drama attracted the literary and 
poetic aspiration of men who had received at 
the universities sound classical training. Prom 1682 
onwards John Lyly, an Oxford graduate, was framing 
fantastic comedies with lyric interludes out of stories of 
the Greek mythology, and his plays, which were capably 
interpreted by boy actors, won tlic special favour of Queen 
Elizabeth and her Court. Soon altorwards George Peele, 
another Oxford graduate, sought among other dramatic 
endeavoui*s to fashion a play to some dramatic purpose 
out of the historic career of Edward I. Robert Greene, a 
Cambridge graduate, after an industrious career as a writer 
of prose romances, dramatised a few romantic tales, and 
he brought literaiy sentiment to qualify the prevailing 
crudity. Thomas Kyd, who knew Latin and modem 
languages, though he enjoyed no academic training, 
slightly tempered the blood-curdling incident of tragedy 
by interpolating romance, but he owed his vast popu- 
larity to extravagantly sensational situations and * the 
swelling bombast of bragging blank verse.’ Finally 

anotlior graduate of Cambridge, Christopher Marlowe, 
signally challenged the faltering standard of popular 
tragedy, and in his stining drama of ‘ Tamburlaine ’ 
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(1688} first proved beyond question that the English 
langoage was capable of genuine tragic elevation. 

It was when the first reformers of the crude infant 
dis^na, Lyly, Greene, Peele, Kyd, and Marlowe, were busy 
Shake- experiments that Shakespeare joined 

ispeare's t)ie ranks of English di'amatists. As he set out 
on his road he profited by the lessons which these 
^workers. teaching. Kyd and Greene left more 

or less definite impression on all Sliakespeare’s early efforts. 
But Lyly in comedy and Marlowe in tragedy may be 
reckoned the mastera to whom he stood in the relation of 
disciple on the threshold of his career. With Marlowe 
there is evidence that he was for a brief season a working 
partner. 

Shakespeare shared with other men of genius that 
receptivity of mind which impelled them to assimilate 
much of the intellectual energy of their contemporaries.^ 
It was not only from the current drama of his youth that 
his mind sought some of its sustenance. The poetic fer- 
tility of his epoch outside the drama is barely rivalled in 
literary history, and thence he caught abundant suggestion. 
The lyric and narrative verse of Thomas Watson, Samuel 
Daniel, Michael Drayton, Sir PJiilip Sidney, and Thomas 
Lodge, were among the rills %vhicli fed the mighty river 
of his lyric invention. But in all directions ho rapidly 
bettered the instruction of fellow-workers. Much of their 
work was unvalued ore, which he absorbed and transmuted 
into gold in the process. By the magic of his genius 
English drama was finally lifted to heights above the 
reach of any foremnner or contemporary. 

No Elizabethan actor achieved as a dramatist a position 
which was comparable with Shakespeare’s. But in his 

^ Hiiskin forcibly defines the receptivity of genius in the following 
sentences : * The greatest is ho who has been oftenest aided ; and, if 
the attainments of all human minds could bo traced to their real 
sources, it would bo found that the world had been laid most under eon- 
txibution by the men of most onginal power, apd that every day of 
their existence deepened their debt to their race, while it enlarged 
their gifte to it.’ — Modern Painierft, iii. 362 (Appen^x). 
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practice of combining the work of a playwright witji the 
functions of a player, and later of a theatrical share- 
holder, there was nothing uncommon. The 
•^ dKunaust occupation of dramatist grew slowly intor a 
professional calling. The development was a 
natural sequel of the organisation of actors on profes- 
sional lines. To each licensed company there came to be 
attached two or three dramatic writers whose services often, 
but not invariably, were exclusively engaged. In many 
instances an acting member of the corporation undertook 
to satisfy a part, at any rate, of his colleagues’ dramatic 
needs. George Peele, who was busy in the field of drama 
before Shakespeare entered it, was faithful to the double 
rdle of actor and dramatist through the greater part of his 
career. The first association of the dramatist Ben Jonson 
with the theatre was in an actor’s capacity. Probably 
the most instructive parallel tliat could be drawn be- 
tween the experiences of Shakespeare and those of a con- 
temporary is ofiered by the biography of Thomas Hcy- 
wood, the most voluminous playwright of the era, whom 
Charles Lamb generously dubbed ‘ a sort of prose Shake- 
Hp(3arc.’ There is ample evidence of the two men’s personal 
acquaintance. For many yeais before 1W)0 Hejrwood 
served the Admiral’s comi>any as both actor and dramatist. 
In 1600 ho transferred himself to the Earl of Worcester’s 
company, wliioh on James I’s accession taken into the 
patronage of the royal consort Queen Anne of Denmark. 
Until her death in 1619 ho worked indefatigably in that 
company’s interest. Ho ultimately claimed to have had 
a hand in the wiring of more than 220 plays, although 
his literary labours were by no means confined to drama. 
In liis elaborate ‘Apology for Actors ’ (1612) he professed 
pride in liis actor’s vocation, from whicli, despite his othex 
cmifioymcnts, he never dissociated himself.^ 

^ Soo pp. Hi n. 208-9, (»04. Numerous other instances could, 
bo given of the pursuit of the theatrical profession by men of letters. 
When Shakespoare first reached lAindon, Kobert Wilson was at once 
a loading dramatist and a leading actor. (See p. 132 7t. 1.) The poet 
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^ all external regards Shakespeare^s experience can be 
matched by that of his comrades. The outward features 
of his career as dramatist, no less than as aotor, were oast 
in the current mould. In his prolific industry, in his habit 
of seeking his fable in pre-existing literature, in his co-opera- 
tion with other pens, in his avowals of deference to popular 
taSte, he faithfully followed the common paths. It was 
^ solely in the supreme quality of his poetic and dramatic 
achievement that he parted company with his fellows. 

The whole of Shakespeare’s dramatic work was pro- 
bably begun and ended within two decades (1591-1611) 
between his twenty-seventh and forty-seventh 
spe^ve*s year. If the works traditionally assigned to 
work him include some contributions from other pens, 

he was perhaps responsible, on the other hand, 
for portions of a few plays that are traditionally claimed 
for others. When the account is balanced Shakespeare 
must be credited with the production, during these twenty 
years, of a yearly average of two plays, nearly all of which 
belong to the supreme rank of literature. Three volumes 
of poems must bo added to the total. Ben Jonson was 
often told by the players that ‘ whatsoever he penned he 
never blotted [t.r. orasod] a line.’ The editors of the 
First Folio attested that ‘ what he thouglit ho uttered with 
that easinesse that wo have scarce received from him a 
blot in his papers.’ Signs of hasty workmanship ore not 

Michael lh*aytoD devoted much time to drama and wats a leading sliarc}- 
holder in the Whitofryir«» theatre and in that capacity wan involved in 
much litigation {New Shale. Soc. Tram. 1R87-92, pt. iii. pp. 2ft9 seq.). 
William Kowloy, an industrious playwright with whom there is reason 
for bolieving that Shakospooro collaborated in the romantic drama of 
Pertclest long pursued simultaneously the liistrionio and dramatic 
vocations. The most popular im^iersonator of youthful roles in Shake- 
speare's day, Nathaniel Field, made almost equal reputation in the 
two crafts; while another buy actor, William Barkstoad, co-operated 
in drama with John Marstoii and wrote narrative poems in the manner 
of Shakespeare, on whoso * art and wit ’ he bestowed a poetic crown of 
laurel. Of, Barkstcad's Mirrha, the Mother of Adonis (1607); 

His BOTur Kas worthis inerrlt {Shakispeart heo) : 

Lawrdi is doe to him, bis art sod wit 
Hath porchas'd it 


H 
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lacking, but they are few when it is considered how rapidly 
his numerous compositions came from his pen, and in the 
aggregate they are unimportant. 

By borrowing his plots in conformity with the gener^ 
custom he to some extent economised bis energy. The 
range of literature which he studied in his 
borrowed Search for tales whereon to build his dranito 
was wide. Not only did he consult chronicles ^ 
of English history (chiefly Ralph Holinshed’s) on which he 
based his English historical plays, but he was well read in 
the romances of Italy (mainly in French or English trans- 
lations), in the biographies of Plutarch, and in the romances 
and plays of English contemporaries. His Roman plays 
of ‘ Julius Caesar,’ ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ and ‘ Corio- 
lanuH ’ closely follow the narratives of the Greek biographer 
in the masculine English rendering of Sir Thomas North. 
Romaiwjcs by his (’.ontemporarics, Thomas Lodge and 
Robert Greene, suggested the fables respectively of ‘As 
You Like It ’ and ‘ The Winter’s Tale.’ ‘ All’s Well that 
Ends Well ’ and ‘ Cymbeline ’ largely rest on foundations 
laid by Boccaccio in the fourteenth century. Novels by 
the sixteenth-century Italian, Bandello, are the ultimate 
sources of the stories of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing,’ and ‘Twelfth Night.’ The tales of 
‘ Othello ’ and ‘ Measure for Measure ’ are traceable to 
an Italian novelist of his own ora, Giraldi Cinthio. Belle- 
forest’s ‘ Histoires Tragiques,’ a popular collection of 
French versions of the Italian romances of Bandello, was 
often in Shakespeare’s hands. In treating of King John, 
Henry IV, Henry V, Richard III, The Taming of the 
Shrew, King Lear, and Hamlet, he worked over ground 
which follow-dramatists had first fertilised. Most of the 
fables which he borrowed be transformed, and it was not 
probably with any conscious object of conserving bis 
strength that he systematically levied loans on popular 
current literature. In his untiring assimilation of others’ 
labours he showed something of the practical tempera- 
ment which is traceable in the conduct of the affairs of his 
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later life. It was doubtless with the ealoulated aim of 
ministering to the public taste that he unceasingly adapted, 
as his genius dictated, themes which had already, in the 
of inferior authors or playwrights, proved capable 
of arresting public attention. 

The professional dramatists sold their plays outright 
to*the acting companies with which they were associated, 
and they retained no legal interest in them after the 
^manuscript had passed into the hands of the theatrical 
manager.^ It was not unusual for the manager to invite 
extensive revision of a play at the hands of others than 
its author before it w^as produced on the stage, and again 
whenever it was revived. Shakespeare gained 
revision much early experience as a dramatist by revising 
of plays rewriting behind the scenes plays that had 

become the property of his manager. It is possible that 
some of his labours in this direction remain unidentified. 
In a few (‘ases his alterations \vere possibly slight, but as a 
rule his fund of originality was too abundant to restrict 
him, when working as an adaptor, to the task of more 
recension, and the results of most of his known labours 
in that capacity are entitled to rank among original 
compositions. 

The determination of the exact order in which Shake- 
speare’s plays ^vere witten depends largely on conjecture. 

, External evidence is accessible in only a few 

Chronology 1,1-11 , 

of tho cases, and, althougli always worthy of the 

utmost consideration, is not invariably con- 
clusive. TLe date' of publication rarely indical^ the 
date pf composition. Only sixteen of tho thirty-seven 
plays commonly assigned to Shakespeare wore published 
in his Ufetimo, and it is questionable whether any were 


^ One of tho many crimos laid to tho charge of tho dramatist Kobort 
Qreono was that of fraudulently disposing of tho aamo play to two 
oompanioH. ' Ask tho Quoen's players,’ his accusor bado luni in Cuihhert 
Cony ’Catcher' 6 Defence of Cony-Gaiching, 1592. ‘if you sold them not 
Orlando Furioso for twenty nobles [i.o. about ^7/1, and when they 
were in tho country sold the same play to tho Lord Admiral’s mon 
for as many more.’ 
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published under his supervision.^ But subject-matter 
and metre both afford rough clues to the period in his 
career to which each play may be referred. In his early 
plays the spirit of cpmedy or tragedy appears in 
simplicity ; as his powers gradually matured he depicted 
life in its most complex involutions, and portrayed with 
masterly insight the subtle gradations of human sentimefit 
and the mysterious workings of human passion. Comedy 
and tragedy arc gradually blended ; and his work finally 
developed a pathos such as could only come of ripe experi- 
ence. Similarly the metre undergoes emancipation from the 
hampering restraints of fixed rule and becomes 
flexible enough to respond to every phase of 
human feeling. In the blank verse of the early 
plays a pause is strictly observed at the close of almost 
every line, and rhyming couplets are frequent. Gradually 

* Tho playhouHO authoniioa dcpiocated the publiBhing of plays in 
tho belief that thoir disHOtnination in print vvas injurioun to the receipts 
of tho thoatro, and ShakoBiiearo would seem to have had no diroot 
Fosponsibdity for tho publication of his plays. Professional opinion 
oondomnod suoh playwrights as sought * a double sale of thoir labours, 
first to tho stage and after to the press * (Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 
1038. Address to Keador). A very small proportion of plays acted in 
tlio reigns of Klizabolh and James I — some 600 out of a t<)tal of 3000 — 
oonsequonlly reached the printing press, and tho bulk of them is now 
lost. In 1633 Hoy wood wrote of ^soroo aotors who think it against 
tlioir peculiar profit to have them [i.s. plays] come into print ’ {Enghah 
TraveUer prof.). But, in tho absence of any law of oopyright, publishers 
often oontrivod to defy the wishes of the author or owner of manuscripts. 
Tho poet and satirist Goorgo Wither, in bis The Scholler'a Purgatory 
(1626), which is tho olossiool indictment of publishers of Shakespeare's 
day, charged them with habitually taking * uppon them to publish 
bookoB contrived altered and mangled at their owno pleasures without 
coiwcnt of the writers . . . and all for their oume primie lucre * Many 
copies of a popular play wore made for the actors or fthoir patrons, and 
if one of those oopies ohanoed to fall into a publisher's hands, it was 
xbsuihI nvithout any ondeavoiir to obtain either author's or managers 
sanction. It was no uncommon practioo, moreover, for a visitor to the 
theatre to tako down a popular piece surreptitiously in shorthand 
(see p. 113 n. 2 infra), and to dispose to a publisher of his unauthorised 
transcript, which was usually confused and only partially coherent. 
For fuller discussion of tho conditions in which Shakespeare's plays 
saw the light sec bibliography, pp. 648 seq. infra. 
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the^poet OYerrides such artificiid restrictions ; rhyme largely 
disappears ; the pause is varied indefinitely ; iambic feet 
are replaced by trochees ; lines occasionally lack the oiiho^ 
<}ox number of feet; extra syllables are, contraiy to 
strict metrical law, introduced at the end of lines, and 
at times in the middle ; the last word of the line is often 
a^weak and unemphatic conjunction or preposition.^ In 
his early work Shakespeare y'OS chary of prose, 
c?pr^. employed verse in scenes to which prose 

was better adapted. As his experience grew 
he invariably clothed in prose the voice of bixiad humour 
or low comedy, the speech of mobs, clowns and fools, 
and the familiar and intimate conversation of w'omen.* 


^ VV. S. Walker in bia Sluikespeare'a V ersificaliofit 1864, and Charles 
Bathurst in his Differerice in Shakespeare's Versification at dijfereni 
Periods of his Life, 1857. wore the first to point out the general facts. 
Dr. Ingram's paper on * The Weak bindings ' in Shakspere Society's 
Transaciions (1874), vol. i. is of groat value. Mr. Floay's metrical 
tables, which first appeared m the same Society's Transactions (1874), 
and were re-issued by Dr. Furnivall m a someu hat revised form in his 
introduction to his Leopold Shakspere and elsewhere, give all the 
information possible. 

■ In Italy prose was the generally accepted instrument of the 
comedy of the Renaissance froTii an early period of the si;ctoenth century. 
This usage soon spread to France and Bomeahat later grow familiar 
in Flizabothan England, In 1506 Uasooignc rendered inti) English prose 
Qli Supposiii^ Ariosto's Italian proso comedy, and most of Dyly's 
'Court Comedies' were wholly m pioso. In his first enporimont in 
comedy. Love's Labour's Lost, Shakespeare, apparently under the 
influence of foreign example, inakt^s a liberal employmout of prose, 
more than a third of the whole oscluw'S verso. But in all other 
plays of oarl^ tiate iShakespeare uses prose sparingly ; m two picoes, 
Richard 11 and King John, ho avoids it altog(;th(>r. Jn his mature work 
ho first uses It on a largo scale in the two parts of Henry I V, and it 
abounds in Henry V and in the three romantic comedies Twelfth Right, 
As You Like It, and Much Ado. The Merry Wives is almost entirely 
in prose, and there is a substantial amount in Measure for Measure 
ami TroUus and Cressida. In the great tragedies Julius Coesar, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Macbeth and Othello, there is comparatively 
litUe prose. In Hamlet, King Lear, Corwlanus, and Winter's Tale, the 
ratio of prose to verso again mounts high, but it falls perceptibly in 
Cymbeline and The Tempest, In the aggregate Bhakespoare's proso 
writing is of substantial amount ; fully a fourth part of his extant 
work takes that shape. 
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To the latest plays fantastic and punning conceits ^ihich 
abound in early work are for the most part denied ad- 
mission. But, while Shakespeare’s achievement from the 
beginning to the end of his career offers clearer evidence than 
that of any other writer of genius of the steady and orderly 
growth of his poetic faculty, some allowance must be mi^e 
for ebb and flow in the current of his artistic progress. 
Early work occasionally anticipates features that become < 
habitual to late work, and late work at times embodies 
traits that are mainly identifled with early work. No 
exclusive reliance in determining the precise chronology 
can be placed on the merely mechanical tests afforded by 
tables of metrical statistics. The chronological order can 
only be deduced with any confidence from a consideration 
of all the internal characteristics as well as the known 
external history of each play. The premisses are often 
vague and conflicting, and no chronology hitherto suggested 
receives at all points universal assent. 

There is no external evidence to prove that any piece 
in which Shakespeare had a hand was produced before 
the spring of 1692. No play by him was published before 
1697, and none bore liis name on the title-page till 1698. 
But his first essays have been with confidence allotted to 
* Love's IfifiL To ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ may reason- 
Laboiir'h ably be assigned priority in point of time of all 
' Shakc8i)carc’8 dramatic productions. In 1598 

an amorous poet, writing in a mcjlanclioly mood, recorded a 
performance of the j)iece which he had w^itnesscMi long before.^ 
Internal (ividcnce, which alone offers any precise clue, 
proves that it was an early effort. But the general 
treatment suggests that the author had alieady lived long 
enough in London to profit by study of a eunent mode of 


1 Lovew Labor Ix>st, 1 ouco did soo a Play 
Ycltfiiod BO, called to my paine . . . 

To ovory uue (aauo wo) taas Couucall, 

W'liilBt Truelck like to we it did befall. 

Each Actor plaid lu cuonlng wibo 1 i1b part, 

But cliicily Tliose oiitrapt lu Cupuls cnare 
Ufobert] T[ofto], Afdu, 1508 (lu Qrosait’s reprint 1880, p. 105). 
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light comedy which was winning a fashionable vogue, while 
much of the subject-matter proves that he had already 
enjoyed extended opportunities of surveying London life 
%pd manners, such as were hardly open to him in the very 
^t years of his settlement in the metropolis. * Love’s 
Labour’s Lost ’ embodies keen observation of contem- 
porary life in many ranks of society, both in town and 
country, while the speeches of the hero Biron clothe much 
sound philosophy in masterly rhetoric often charged with 
poetic fervour. Its slender plot stands almost alone 
among Shakespeare’s plots in that it is not known to have 
been borrowed, and it stands quite alone in its sustained 
travesty of familiar traits and incidents of current social 
and political life. The names of the chief characters are 
drawn from the leaders in the civil war in France, which 
was in progress between 1589 and 1594, and was anxiously 
watched by the English public.^ Contemporary projects of 

^ The hero is the King of Navarro, in whoBo dominions the soono 
is laid. The two oiiief lords m attondanoo on him in the play, Biron 
and Longaville, boar tho actual names of tho two most strenuous sup- 
porters of tho nvil King of Navarro (Biron *8 lator earner subsoquontly 
formed the subject of a double tragedy by Chapman, The Corutjnracie 
and Tragtdie of CharleB Duke of Byron, MarakaU of France, which was j>ro- 
duoed in 1608). Tho name of tho lx>rd Puinain m Love'a Labour' a Ijoai is 
a common anglicised version of that J>uo do Maine or Mayozmo whoso 
nanio was so frequently moniionod in popular accounts of French affairs 
in connection with Navarro’s movumouts that Bhakespearo was led to 
number him also among his supportors. Mntho or La Moiho, the namo of 
the pretty, ingenious page, was that of aFronch amhassiidor who was long 
popular in London ; and, though he loft England in 158:$, ho lived in tho 
memory of p -lygoers and playwrigiits long after Ijove'a Jjabout'a boat was 
written. In (^'hapmau’s An Humouroua Day's Mirth, 1509, M. LeMoi, 
a sprightly courtier in attondancu on the King of Kranoo, is drawn from 
the same original, and his name, os in bhakospoaro’s play, suggests 
much punning on the word ' mote.* As late as 1002 Middleton, in his 
Blurt, Manicr ConaiabU, act ii. scone ii. lino 216, wrote : 

Ho God i Hu God I thus did 1 rovel it 

Wiien Monsieur Motto lay here anibassador. 

Armado, ’ tho fantastical Spaniard * who haunts Navarre’s Court, and 
is dubbed by another courtier ’ a phantasm, a Monarcho,’ is a caricature 
of a half ‘Crazed Spaniard known as ’ fantastical Monarcho * who for 
many years hung about Elizabeth’s Court, and was under tho delusion 
that ho owned tho ships arrivmg in tho port of London. On his death 
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acadenues for disciplining young men ; modes of speech 
and dress current in fashionable circles ; recent attempts on 
the part of Elizabeth’s government to negotiate with the 
Tsar of Russia ; the inefficiency of rural constables ai^ 
the pedantry of village schoolmasters and curates are 
satirised with good humour. Holofernes, Shakespeare’s 
Latinising pedagogue, is nearly akin to a stock character 
of the sixteenth-centuiy comedy of France and Italy 
which was just obtaining an English vogue. 

In ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ moreover, the dramatist 
assimilates some new notes which Elizabethan comedy 
owed to the ingenuity of John Lyly, an active man of 
letters during most of Shakespeare’s life. Lyly secured 
liis first fame as early as 1580 by the publication of his 
didactic romance of ‘ Euphucs,’ which brought into fashion 
a mannered prose of strained antitheses and affected 
conceits.^ But hardly less originality weis displayed by 
the writer in a series of eight comedies which came from 
his pen between 1580 and 1592, and were enthusiastically 

Thomas Churchyard wrote a poom caUod Fantaaticall Monareho*s 
Epitaph, and mention in mode of him in Reginald Scott's Dtacaverit of 
Witchcraft, 15B4, p. 64. The name Armodo was doubtless suggested 
by the expedition of 1688. Braggardino in Chapman's Blind Beggar of 
Alexandria, 1698. is draw'n on the same lines. The scene (Love*a 
Labour' a Loai, v. ii. 168 sqq ) in which the princess's lovers press thoir 
suit in tho disguise of Russians follows a description of the reception by 
ladies of Klizabeth's C'ouit in 1684 of Russian ambassadors who came 
to London to sock a wife for (ho Tsar among tho ladies of tho 
English nobility (cf. Ifoisey's TrarrU, cd. K. A. Bond, Hakluyt Soc.). 
For further indieations of topics of tho day treated in tho play, soo 
* A New Study of “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’* ’ by tho present writer, in 
Oent. Mag, Oct. 1880 ; and Tranaaciiona of the New Shakapere Society, 
pt. in. p. 80*^. Tho attempt to doicct in tho schoolmaster Holoferncs a 
oarioaturo of tho Italian teacher and lexicographer, John Flono, seems 
uiijustilied (.Mee p 164 n 2) 

^ Tn later life Shakespeare, in Jlamlct, borrows from Lyly 'a Euphuta 
Polonius's advice to Laortos ; but, however ho may have regarded tho 
moral sentiment of that didactic romance, ho had no respect for tho 
aJffootations of its prose stylo, which ho ridiculed in a familiar passage in 
1 Henry I V, ii. iv. 445 : * For though the camomile, tho more it is 
trodden on tho faster it grows, yet youth, the moio it is wasted the 
sooner it wears.* Cf Lyly's Works, cd. R. VV. Bond (1902), i. 104-76. 
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welcomed at Queen Elizabeth’s Court, where they were 
rendered by the boy companies under the royal patronage.^ 
Lyly adapted to the stage themes of Greek mythology 
from the pages of Lucian, Apuleius, 0[ Ovid, mingling with 
his classical fables scenes of low comedy which smacks 
of Plautus. The language is usually euphuistic. In only 
on^ play, ^ The Woman in the Moone,’ does he attempt 
Jblank verse ; elsewhere his dramatic vehicle is exclusively 
prose. The most notable characteristics of Lyly’s dramatic 
work are brisk artificial dialogues which glow with repartee 
and word-play, and musically turned lyrics. Such features 
were direc^tly reflected in Shakespeare’s first essay in 
comedy. Many scenes and characters in ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost ’ were obviously inspired by Lyly. Sir Tophas, ‘ a 
foolish braggart ’ in Lyly’s play of ‘ Endimion,’ was tho 
father of Shakespeare’s character of Armado, while 
Armado’s page-boy. Moth, is as filially related to Sir 
Tophas’s page-boy, Epiton. The verbal encounters of 
Sir Tophas and Epiton in Lyly’s ‘Endimion’ practi- 
cally reappear in tho dialogues of Armado and Moth in 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,* Probably it was 
in conformity with Lyly’s practice that Shakespeare 
denied the ornament of verso to fully a third part of 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ while in iritrodu<ing lyrics into 
liis play Shakespeare again accepted Lyly’s guidaiuje. 
Shakespeare liad at command from his early days a 
fuller- blooded humanity than that which lay within 
Lyly’s range. But Lyly's influence long persisted in 
Shakcspcarcctji coiricdy. It is clearly visible in the 
succeeding plays of ‘ 'J’ho Two Gentlem(*n of Verona ’ 
and *A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 

^ The of Lyly's chief comedies aio (witli dates of first publican* 
tioii) . Alexander and Campaspe, 1684; Sapho and PhaOf 1684; 
Endimion^ 1591; QalkUhea, 1592; Mydas^ 1592; Mother Bombie, 
1594; The Womaji in the Moone (in blank veiiwi)i ; Love's Meta- 
morphosis, 1601. The fiibt six pieces were issued together in 1632 
as * Six Courte Comedies . , . Written by tho only rare poet of that 
time, tho wittie, coiuicall, facetiously quicke and unparalleled John 
Lilly, Master of Arts.* 
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Shakespeare’s ' Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ was reviewed in 
1697, probably for a Christmas performance at Court. 

’ A pleasant conceited comedie called Loues labors lost ’ 
was first published next year * as it was presented beforeker 
Highness this last Christmas.’ The publisher was Cuthbert 
Burbie, a liveryman of the Stationers’ Company with a 
shop in Cornhill adjoining the Royal Exchange.^ On the 
title-page, which described the piece as ‘ newly corrected 
and augmented,’ Shakespeare’s name (*By W. Shake- 
spere ’) first appeared in print as that of author of a play. 
No license for the publication figures in the Stationers’ 
Company’s Register.* The manuscript which the printer 
followed seems to have been legibly written, but it did not 
present the author’s final corrections. Here and there the 
published text of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ admits passages 
in two forms-— the unrevised original draft and the revised 
version. The copyist failed to delete many unrevised 
lines, and his neglect, which the press-corrector did not 
repair, has left Shakespeare’s first and second thoughts 
side by side. A graphic illustration is thus afforded of 
the flowing current of Shakespeare’s art.® 

Less gaiety characterised another comedy of the same 
date, ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ for the most 
part a lyrical romance of love and friendship, 
('.ontiemen reflects Something of Lyly’s influence in both 
of Verona, sentimental and its comic vein, but the 
construction echoes more distinctly notes coming from 
the South of Europe — from Italy and Spain. The 
perplexed fortunes of the two pairs of youthful lovers 
and the masculine disguise of one of the heroines are 
reminiscent of Italian or Spanish ingenuity. Shakespeare 

^ Tlio printer was William White, of Cow Lauo, near the Holborn 
Conduit. 

‘ Lovf*8 Labour* 8 Lost was first mentioned in the Stationers' Register 
on Jan. 22, 1000-7, when the publisher Burbio transfoirod liis right in the 
pUM30 to Niohoias Ling, who made tho title over to another stationer 
John Smethw'ick on Nov. 19, 1607. No quarto of the play was published 
by Smethwick till 1031. 

3 Of. Jawc's Labour's Lust^ iv, iii. 11. 299-301 and 320-333; ib, 
U. 302-304 and 360-353 ; V. li U S27-832 and 847-881. 
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had clearly studied 'The pleasaunt and fine conceited 
Comedie of Two Italian Gentlemen/ a crude comedy of 
doable intrigue penned in undramatic rhyme, which was 
issued anonymously in London in 1584, and was adapted 
from a somewhat coarse Italian piece of European repute.^ 
Th^ eager pursuit by Shakespeare’s Julia in a man’s dis- 
guise of her wayward lover Proteus suggests, at the same 
^ime, indebtedness to the Spanish story of 'The Shepardess 
Felismena/ who endeavoured to conceal her sex in the 
pursuit of her fickle lover Don Felix. The tale of Felismena 
forms part of the Spanish pastoral romance ‘ Diana,’ by 
George de Montemayor, which long enjoyed popularity in 
England.* The ‘ History of Felix and Philomena,’ a lost 
piece which was acted at Court in 1584, was apparently 
a first attempt to dramatise Montemayor’s story, and it 
may have given Shakespeare one of his cues.® 

> Fidde and Forluniot The Two Italian OentleTnen, winch was edited 
for the Malone Society by W. W. Grog in 1910, is of unooriain author* 
ship. Collier ascribed it to Anthony Munday, but some passages seom 
to have oomo from tho youthful pen of George Chapman (see England'* 
Pamassaa, od. by Charles Crawford, 1913, pp. 517 aoq. ; Malone Soo. 
Collections, 1909, vol. i. pp. 218 soq.). Tlio Italian original called ll Fedde 
was by Luigi Posqualigo, and was printed at Veiiico in 157G. A Fronoh 
version, Le Fiddle, by Picrro do Ijarivcy, a popular French dramatist, 
appeared in 1579, and near the same date a Ijatm rendering was under- 
taken by the Knghsh classicist, Abraham Fraunoo. Frauiioe*s work 
was first printed from tho manuscript at J’onshurst by IVof. G. C. Moore 
Smith in Bang's MaienaUen, Band XIV'., Louvain, 1906, under tho 
title Victoria, tho name of the heroine. 

* No com])h*le Fnglish tTanslation of Montomayor's romance was 
published befuix that of iUithoIomcw Yonge in 1598, but a manuscript 
version by I'liomus Wilson, which was dedicated to Shakespeare's 
patron, the £arl of Southampton, in 1590, jiossibly circulated earlier 
(Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 18038). 

• Some vcnscs from Diana wore translated by Sir Philip Sidney 
and wore printed with his poems as early as 1591. Other ourremt Italian 
fiction, which also anticipated tho masculine disguise of Shakespeare's 
J ulia, was likow ise aoccssiblo in an English garb. Tho industrious soldier- 
author Barnabe Kicho drew a cognate story (* Apolonius and Silla *) 
from an Italian source, Giraldi Cinthio’s IJecatommithi, 1565, pt. 1, 
15th day, Novel 8. Eicho’s story is tho second tale in his ‘ Farewell to 
Militario Profession cotitoining veno pleasaunt discourses fit for a jioaoo- 
alle tyme,' 1581. A more famous Italun novelist, BandoHo, had 
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Many of Lyly’s idiosyncrasies readily adapted tliem- 
selves to the treatment of the foreign fable. Trifling and 
irritating conceits abound and tend to an atmosphere of 
artificiality ; but pjissages of high poetic spirit are not 
wanting) and the speeches of the clownS) Launce and Speed 
— the precursors of a long line of whimsical serving-men — 
overflow with a farcical drollery which improves on Lily’s 
verbal smartness. The ‘ Two Gentlemen ’ was not pub^ 
lished in Shakespeare^s lifetime ; it first appeared in the 
Folio of 1623) after having, in all probability, undergone 
some revision.^ 

Shakespeare next tried his hand, in the * Comedy of 
Errors ’ (commonly known at the time as ‘ Errors ’), at 
boisterous farce . The comic gusto is very slightly 
of iSrorL relieved by romantic or poetic speech, but a fine 

note of sober and restrained comedy is struck 
in the scene wliore the abbess rebukes the shrewish wife 
Adriana for her persecution of her husband (v. i.), ‘ The 
Comedy of Errors,’ like the ‘Two Gentlemen,’ was first 
published in 1023. Again, too, as in ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ allusion was made to the civil war in France. France 
was described as ‘ making war against her heir ’ (ni. ii. 
125)— an allusion whicli assigns the composition of the 
piece to 1591. Shakespeare’s farce, which is by far the 
shortest of all his dramas, may have been founded on 
a play, no longer extant, called * The Historie of Error,’ 
acted in 1570 at Hampton Court. In theme Shakespeare’s 
l)ioc*o resembles the ‘ Monsec*hmi ’ of Plautus, and treats 
of mistakes of identity arising from the likeness of twin- 
born children, although Shakespeare odds to Plautus’s 
single pair of identical twins a second couple of serving- 
men. The scene hi Shakespeare’s play (act iii. sc. i.) m 
which Antipholus of Ephesus is shut out of his own house, 

proviously oiupluyod the like theme of a girl Id man’s disguise to more 
satisfying purpose in his Novdle (1554; Ft. 11. Novel 36). Under 
Bandollo’s guidance Shakespeare treated the topic again and with 
iiner insight in Twelfth XiglU, his mosiorpiuco of romantic comedy 
(see p. 328 infra). 

^ Fleay, Lifr, pp. 188 seq. 
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while his indistinguishable brother is entertained at dinner 
within by his wife who mistakes him for her husband^ recalls 
an episode in the ^ Amphitruo ’ of Plautus. Shakespeare 
doubtless had direct recourse to Plauti(s as well as to the old 
play. He had read the Latin dramatist at school. There is 
only a bare possibility that he had had an opportunity of 
reaaing Plautus in English when ‘The Comedy of Errors* 
^was ^vritten in 1591. The earliest translation of the^ 
* Mensschmi ’ was not licensed for publication before Juno 
10, 1594, and was not published until the following year. 
No translation of any other play of Plautus appeared in 
print before. On the other hand, it was stated in the pre- 
face to this first published translation of the ‘ Mencechmi * 
that the translator, W. W., doubtless William Warner, 
a veteran of the Elizabethan world of letters, had some 
time previously ‘ Englished * that and ‘ divers * others of 
Plautus’s comedies, and had circulated them in manuscript 
‘ for the use of and delight of his private friends, who, in 
Plautus’s own words, are not able to understand them.’ 

Each of these three plays—* Lover’s Labour’s Lost,* ‘ The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ and ‘ Th(' Comedy of Errors ’ 

4 — gave promise of a dramatic capacity out of the 

and ^ common way ; yet none can be with certainty 

Juliet. pronounced to be beyond the ability of otlier 

men. It was not until he produced ‘ Konieo and Juliet,’ his 
first tragedy, that Shakespeare proved himself the possessor 
of a poetic instinct and a dramatic insipht of unprece^ 
dented quality. Signs of study of the contemporary native 
drama and of other home-bom literature arc not wanting 
in this triumph of distinctive genius. To Marlowe, Shake- 
speare’s only English predecessor in poetic ajid passionate 
tragedy, some rhetorical circumlocutions and much 
metrical dexterity are undisguis(‘d debts. But the pathos 
which gave ‘Romeo and Juliet’ its nobility lay beyond 
Marlowe’s dramatic scope or sympathy. Where Shake- 
speare, in his early efforts, manipulated themes of closer 
affinity with those of Marlowe, the influence of tlxc master 
penetrates deeper. In ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ Shakespeare 
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turned to rare account a tragic romance of Italian ori^ 
which was already popular in Englidi versions* and 
was an accepted theme of drama throughout Western 
Europe.^ Arthur Broke, who in 1662 rendered the stqry 
into English verse from a French rendering of Bandello's 
standard Italian narrative, mentions in his * Address to 
the Beader ’ that he had seen ' the' same argument lately 
set forth on stage with more commendation ’ than he could 
‘ look for,’ but no tangible English proof of this statement 
has yet come to light. A second author, William Painter, 
greatly extended the English vogue of the legend by 
publishing in 1667, in his anthology of fiction called ‘ The 
Palace of Pleasure,’ a prose paraphrase of the same French 
version as Broke employed. Shakespeare followed Broke’s 
verse more closely than Painter’s prose, although he studied 
both. At the same time he impregriak'd the familiar story 
with a wholly original pocti<; fervour, and reliev(Hi the 
tragic intensity by developing the humour of Mcrcutio, 
and by investing with an entirely new and comic significance 

^ The story, which has boon iracoil back to the (Ireok romance 
of Anthia and Abrocoims by Xenophon Ephcsius, a wnter of the second 
century, seems to have been first told in modern Europe about 1470 by 
Masuccio, * the Neapolitan Boccaccio/ m his Novdlxno (No xz;ciii. : oL 
W. G. Waters's translation, ii. 155-65). It was adapted from Masuccio 
by Luigi da Porto m his novel. La Otuliella, 1535, and by Bandello 
in his NoveUe, 1554, pt. ii. No. ix. Bandollo’s version became classical ; 
it was translated into French in the Iftetoires Tragiqucs of Fran< 90 is de 
Bolloforost (Paris, 1550) by Picrro Boaistuau do I.iaunay, an occasional 
collaborator with J^elloforest. The Engbsh writers Broke and Painter 
are both disciples of Boaistuau. Near the same time that Shakespeare 
was writing Romeo and JulicU the Italian story was dramatised, chiefly 
with BandoUo's help, by Italian, French, and Spanish writers. The 
blind dramatist Luigi Giuto published at Venice in 1583 La Iladriana, 
tragedia Jiova, which tolls of Romeo and Juliet under other names and 
closely anticipates many passages of Sliakc8|)caro's play. (Of. Originals 
and Analogues, pt. i. ed. P. A. Ilaniol, Now Shaks|[K>ro Soc., pp. xxi seq.) 
Meanwhile a French version (now lost) of Bandello's Romeo and JtUiel, 
by Cfimo de la Gambe, called * C'h&teauvioux/ a professional actor and 
groom of the chamber to Honn III, was performed at the French Court 
in 1580. (See the present writer’s French Renaissance in England, 1910, 
pp. 439-440.) Subsoquently Lope de Vega dramatised the tale in hia 
Spanish play csUcmI CatAdvines y Moniests (i.e. Capultes and Montagus). 
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tile obaracter of the Narae.^ Bxyden was of opinion that, 
‘ in hib Mercutio, Shakespeare showed the best of his skill* 
as a delineator of ‘ gentlemen,* and the critic, who was 
writing in 1672, imputed to the dramatist the remark 
* that he was forced to hill him [Merou tio] in the third act 
to prevent being killed by him.’ * The subordinate comic 
character of Peter, the Nurse’s serving-man, enjoyed the 
advantage of being interpreted on the production of the 
t)iece by William Kemp, a leading comedian of the day.® 
Yet it is the characterisation of hero and heroine on which 
the poet focussed his strength. The ecstasy of youthful 
passion is portrayed by Shakespeare in language of the 
highest lyric beauty^, and although he often yields to the 
current predilection for quibbles and conceits, ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ as a tragic poem on the theme of love, has no 
rival in any literature. If the Nurse’s remark, ‘ ’Tis since 
the earthquake now eleven years’ (i. iii. 23), be taken 
literally, the composition of the play must at least have 
been begun in 1691, for no earthquake in the sixteenth 
century occurred in England after 1580. A few paiallel- 
isms with Daniel’s ‘ Cornplainte of Rosamond ’ suggest tliat 
Shakespeare] read that poem before completing his play. 
Daniel’s work was published hi 1692, and it is probable 
tiiat Shakespeare finished his piijce early that year. Tho 
popularity of the tragedy was unquestioned from tho first, 

For an analyRis of Lope's play, which ends happily, roo Variotum 
Shakespeare, 1821, zxi. 451-00. Lope’s play appeared in an inae^urato 
English translation in 1770, and was rendered lit(*rally by^Mr. F. W. 
Cosens in a privately print exl voluino in 1809. 

* Cf. Originals and Analogues, pt. i cd. P. A, Daniel, New Shakspero 
Society. 

* Drydon's Essays, f?d. W. P. Kor, i. 174. Drydon conf iiiuod his 
comments thus on Shakespeoro’s alleged confession : * But, for my part, 
I cannot find ho [MercutioJ wes so dangerous a person : I hoo nothing 
in him but what was so exceedingly harmless, that ho might have lived 
to tho end of tho play, and died in his bod, without olfonoo to any 
man.’ 

* By a copyist’s error Kemp’s name is aubstitnted for Peter’s in the 
second and third quartos of tho play (iv. v. 100). A like error of tran- 
Bonption m the text of Much Ado about Nothing (Aot n. So. ii. ) estabkshes 
tho fact that Kemp subsequently created the part of Dogberry. 
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and young lovers were for a generation commonly credited 
with speaking ‘ naught but pure Jvliet and Borneo.^ * 

The tragedy underwent some revision after its first 
production.^ The earliest edition appeared in 1^7 
anonymously and surreptitiously. The title-page ran : 
‘An excellent conceited Tragedie of Romeo and luliet. 
As it hath been often (with great applause) plaid ptib- 
liquely by the right honourable the L[ord] of Hunsdon 
his seruants.’ The printer and publisher, John Banter, 
a very notorious trader in books, of Hosier Lane, near 
Holborn Conduit, had acquired an unauthorised transcript 
which had doubtless been prepared from a sliorthand 
report.* The reporter filled gaps in his imperfect notes 

^ Marfiton's Scourge of VtUanic (1598), Satyro 10. 

» Cf. Parallel Texts, od. P. A Daniel, New Shakfcpere Society ; 
Fltiay, Life, pp. 191 eeq 

B Dan tor firat obtained notoriety in 1593 tho publisher of Thomas 
Naflhe*H sourrilouB attacks on the Cambridge scholar Gabriel Har^oy. 
SubHoquimily ho enjoyed the unique dmtinotion among Ehzabethan 
Htaiioncrft of being introduced under his own name in tho dramatis 
personat of an atjiod play of tho period ‘ Dan tor the printer * figured 
aH a trafficker in tho licentioiw products of a^’adoraio youth in the 
aoadf'Tnic play of The JUturne from Parnassus, act i. fl<» lii (1000 T). 
lloftKloA llomeo and Juliet, Dantcr published Titus Andronicus (o^-rly 
ill 1591; »eo p, 199). Ho died in ir>07 or 1598. Tho evil practice of 
publinhing crude shorthand reports of plays, from which Shakesjieare 
was to Bufier frequently, is capable of much independent illustration. 
Tho dramutiHt Thomas Hey wood, who began his long caroor as dramatist 
before 1000, complained tliat somo of his piecos accidentally fell into the 
printer’s hands, and then * so corrupt and mangled, copied only by tho 
ear, that I have boon os unable to know them as ashamed to challenge 
them * {Rape of Luerecr, 1038, address). Similarly Hoy wood included 
in hib Pleasaiii Dialogues and Dramas, 1637 (pp. 248-9) a prologue for 
the revival of an old play of his ooncorning Quezon Elizabeth, called * If 
you know not me, you know' nobody,’ which ho hod lately revised for 
acting purposes. Nathaniel Butter bad published the first and second 
editions of tho piwe in 1605 and 1608, and Thomas Tavior tho third in 
1610. In a prose note preceding tho new prologue tho author donounood 
tho printed edition as ‘the most corrupted copy, which was published 
without his consent.* In tho prologue itself, Heywood declared that 
tho piece had on its original production on tho stage pleased tho audience ; 

So much that some by stenography drew 

Tli« plot, pat it In print, scarce one word trne. 

Sermons and leoturos were frequently described on thoir title-page as 
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with unwieldy descriptiye stage directions of his own 
dev&ing. A second quarto— ^ The most excellent and 
lamentable Tragedie of Borneo and Juliet, newly corrected, 
augmented, and amended ; As it hath bene sundry times 
publiquely acted by the right honouralble the Lord Chamber- 
laine his Seruants ’ — was published, from an authentic 
stage version, in 1599, by a stationer of higher reputation, 
Cttihbort Burbie of Cornhill.^ In Burble’s edition the 
tragedy first took coherent shape. Ten years later a re- 
print of Burbie’s quarto introduced further improvements 
(‘ as it hath been sundrie times publiquely acted by the 
Kings Maiesties Seruants at the Globe*), and that volume, 
which twice re-appeared in quarto — without date and in 
1637 — ^was the basis of the standard text of the First 
Folio. The prolonged series of quarto editions show that 

* Romeo and Juliet ’ fully retained its popularity througl)- 
out Shakespeare’s generation. 

* taken by oharactorio’ (cf. Stephen Egortou's Loctun) 159S, and 
Sermons of Henry Smith, 1590 and 1691). The popular system of 
Elizabethan shorthand was that devised by Timothy Unglit in his 
Characteric : An arte of ahorte ecriple, and accrete uvttmj by character, 
1588. In 1590 iVtcr Bales dovoitMl the opening section of his 
Writing Schoolmaster to the ‘Arte of Ilroohygraphy.* Tn 1612 
Sir George Buc, in his Third Vnit'ersihc of Kntjlatui (appended to 
Stow's Chronicle), wrote of ^ the much*to-be-regai*dod Art of Brachy- 
graphy* (chap, xxxix.), that it ‘is an art newly discovered or newly 
rooovorod, and is of very good and necessary use, being w'ull and honestly 
exercised, for, by the inoanos and lieljie thereof, they which know it 
can readily take a Sermon, Oration. Play, or any long speech, as they are 
spoke, dictated, acted, and uttered in the instant.^ 

' Tlus quarto was punted for Burbie by 'rhomas Orecdo at the 
Katharmo Wheel in Thames Street. Burbie had a ytsir earlier issued 
the quarto .{ Love's^ Labour" a Lost, Ho had no oth<‘r aHsociation with 
Shakespeare’s work. The Stationers* Company’s llegister oontams no 
license for tlie issue of either Dantor’s or Burbio’s quarto of Romeo and 
Juliet. ’The earliest montion of the pi<‘co in the Stalicmers’ Kogister is 
under date January 22, 1600-7, wiien Bur bio assigned liis rights in that 
tragedy, as well as in Love"a Labour's Lost and The Taming of the Shrew, 
to the stationer Nicholas Ling; but Ling transferred his title on 
November 19, 1607, to John Smethwick, who was responsible for the 
third quarto of Romeo and Juliet of UiO!) 
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PROGRESS AS PLAYWRIGHT, 1691-1594 

Thbbb pieces with which Shakespeare’s early activities 

were associated reveal him as an adapter of plays by other 

hands. Though they lack the interest attaching 

M ada^pte?^* bis unaided work, they throw invaluable light 

of others* on Some of his early methods of composition 
plays. 

and on his early relations with other dramatists. 
Proofs are offered of Shakespeare’s personal co-operation 
with his great forerunner Marlowe, and the manner of 
influence which Marlowe’s example exerted on him is 
precisely indicated. Shakespeare, moreover, now experi- 
mented for the first time with the dramatisation of his 
country’s history. That special branch of drama was 
rousing immense enthusiasm in Elizabethan audiences, 
and Shakespeare’s first venture into the historical field 
enjoyed a liberal share of the popular applause. 

On March 3, 1591-2, ‘Henry VI,’ described as a ‘new’ 
or reconstructed piece, was acted at the Rose theatre 
' Henr VI * Lord Strange’s men. It was no doubt tlie 
play subsequently known as Shakespeare’s 
‘ The First Part of Henry VI,’ which presented the war in 
France and the factious quarrels of the nobility at home 
from the funeral of King Henry V (in 1422) to the humili- 
ating treaty of marriage between his degenerate son, 
King Henry VI, with Margaret of Anjou (in 1445). On 
its production the piece, owing to its martial note, won 
a popular triumph, and the unusual number of fifteen 
performances followed within the year.^ ‘ How would it 

* Honiilowe*a Diary, od. Grog, i. 13 c/ pasaim ; ii. 152, 338 The last 
recorded })orfornianoo was on Jan. 31, 1592-3. 
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have joyed brave Talbot (the terror of the French),’ wrote 
Thomas Nashe, the satiric pamphleteer, in his ' Fierce 
Pennilesse ’ (1592, licensed August 8), with ref^ence to 
the striking scenes of Talbot’s death (act iv. sc. vi. 
and viii.), ‘ to thinke that after he had lyne two hundred 
yeares in his Tombe, hee should triumphe againe on the 
Stage, and have his bones newe embalmed with the teares 
of ten thousand spectators at least (at Beverall times) 
Vho, in the Tragedian that represents his person, imagine 
they behold him fresh bleeding ! ’ There is no categorical 
record of the production of a second piece in continuation 
of the theme, but indirect evidence plainly attests that 
such a play was quickly staged. A third piece, treating 
of the concluding incidents of Henry Vi’s reign, attracted 
much attention in the theatre early in the autumn of the 
same year (1592). 

The applause attending the completion of this historical 
trilogy caused bewilderment in the theatrical profession. 
Older dramatists awoke to tlie fact that their popularity 
was endangered by a young stranger who had set up his 
tent in their midst, and was challenging the supremacy 
of the camp. A rancorous protest was uttered without 
delay. Late in the summer of 1592 Robert Greene lay, 
after a reckless life, on a paui>er’8 deatlibed. His last 
hours were spent in preparing for the press a miscellany of 
euphuistic fiction which he entitled ‘ Greens 
Groatsworth of Wit bought with a Million of 
Repentaunce.’ Towards the close the sardonic 
author introduced a letter addressed to ‘ those gentlemen 
his quondam acquaihtance that spend their wits in making 
plays.’ Here he warned three nameless literary friends who 
may best be identified with Peole, Marlowe, and Nashe, 
against putting faith in actors whom he defined as * buck- 
ram gentlemen, painted monsters, puppets who speak 
from our mouths, antics garnished in our colours.’ Such 
men were especially charged witli defying their just obli- 
gations to dramatic authors. But Greene’s venom was 
chiefly excited by a single member of the* acting fraternity. 
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* There is,’ he continued, * an upstart Crow, beautified with 
OUT feathers, that with his Tygers heart lorapt in a Players 
hide supposes he is as well able to bumbast out a blanke 
verse as the best of you ; and being an absolute Johar^nes 
factotum is, in his owne conceit, the onely Shake-scene in a 
countrie. . , . Never more acquaint [those apes] with your 
admired inventions, for it is pittie men of such rare' wits 
should be subject to the pleasures of such rude groomes.* 
The ' only Shake-scene ’ is a punning attack on Shakespeare. 
The tirade is an explosion of lesentment on the part of a 
disappointed senior dramatist at the energy of a young 
actor — the theatre’s factotum — in trespassing on the play- 
writer’s domain. The ‘ upstart crow ’ had revised the 
dramatic work of his seniors without adequate acknow- 
ledgment but with such masterly effect as to imperil their 
future hold on the esteem of manager and playgoer. When 
Grocno mockingly cites as a specimen of his ‘ only Shake- 
scone’s ’ capacity the line ‘ Tygers heart wrapt in a players 
hide * he travesties the words ‘ Oh Tiger’s heart wapt in 
a woman’s hide ’ ^ from the third piece in the trilogy of 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry VI ’ (i. iv. 137). It may be inferred 
that Greene was especially angered by Shakespeare’s 
revision of this piece in devising whicli ho originally had 
a part.® 

The sour critic died on September 3, 1592, as soon as he 
laid down his splenetic pen. But Shakespeare’s amiability 
of character and versatile ambition had already won him 
admirois, and his success excited the sympathetic regard 

* Tliouo wurda wliich figuro in ono of the most spinted outbursts 
in the play — the Duke of York’s savage denunciation of Queen Margaret 
— were first printed in 1595 in the earliest known draft of the drama 
The l^rue Tragedie of the Duke of York (boo p 119 infra), 

* Greene’s complaint that ho was rubbed of his due fame by literary 
plagiaries, among whom he gave iShakuspearo the first place, was 
oin]ihati('ally ropoatod by an admiring elegist : 

Oreeue guue the f^ound to all that wrote vpou him. 

If ay more the ffim that so edtpsl hss fame 

2*urloynde his Plumes ; can (hey deny the same f 

{Ureenes FuntraUs, by R. B. 1594, ed. H. B. McKerrow, 1911, Sonnet IX.) 
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of coUeaguea more kindly than Greene. At any rate the 
dying man had clearly miscalculated Marlowe’s sentiment. 

Marlowe was already working with Shakespeare, 
apoto^! and showed readiness to cftntinue the partner- 
ship. In December 1592, moreover, Greene’s 
publisher, Heniy Chettle, who was himself about to turn 
dramatist, prefixed an apology for Greene’s attack on 
the young actor to his *Kind Hartes Dreamo/ a tract 
describing contemporary phases of social life. He re- 
proached himself with failing to soften Greene’s phraseology 
before committing it to the press. ‘ 1 am as sory,’ Chettle 
wrote, ‘ as if the original fault had boeno my fault, because 
myselfe have seene his [s.e. Shakespeare’s] demeanour no 
lesse civill than ho exelent in the qualitie ho professes, 
besides divers of worship have reported his uprightnes of 
dealing, which argues his honesty, and his facetious grace 
in writing that aprooves his art.* It is obvious that Shake- 
speare at the date of Chettle’s apology was winning a high 
reputation alike as actor, man, and writer. 

The first of the three plays dealing with the reign of 
‘ Henry VI ’ was originally published in 1G23, in the collected 
edition of Shakespeare’s works. The actor-editors of the 
First Polio here accepted a veteran stage tradition of its 
authorship. The second and third plays wore previously 
to the publication of the First Folio rac»h prinU^d thrice in 
quarto volumes in a form very dilleront from that which 
they assumed long after when they followed the first part in 
the Folio. Two editions of the second and third parts of 
‘ Henry VI ’ name forth without any author’s name ; but 
the third separate issue boldly ascribed both to Shake- 
speare’s pen. The attribution has justification but needs 
qualifying. Criticism has proved beyond doubt that in 
the three parts of ‘ Henry VI ’ Shakespeare with varying 
energy revised and expanded other men’s work. In the 
first part there may be small trace of his pen, but in the 
second and third evidence of his handiwork abounds. 

At the most generous computation no more than 300 
out of the 2600 lines of the ‘ First Part ’ boar the impress 
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of Shakespeare’s style. It may be doubted whetiter he 
can be safely credited with aught beyond the scene in 
the Temple Gardens, where white and red roses 
spot’s are plucked as emblems by the rival political 
to” TJ« parties (act n. sc. iv.), and Talbot’s speeches on 
Part of ^ the battlefield (act iv. sc. v.-vii.), to the enthu- 
Hpiiry fliastic reception of which on the stage Nashe 
bears witness. It may bo, however, that the dying speech 
of Mortimer (act ii. sc. v.) and the wooing of Margaret by 
Suffolk (act V. sc. iii.) also bear marks of Shakespeare’s 
vivid power. The lifeless beat of the verse and the crudity 
of the language conclusively deprive Shakespeare of all 
responsibility for the brutal scenes travestying the story 
of Joan of Arc which the author of the first part of 
‘Henry VI* somewhat slavishly drew from Holinshed. 
The classical allusions throughout the piece are far more 
numerous and recondite than Shakespeare was in the 
habit of employing. Holinshed’s * Chronicle * supplies the 
historical basis for all the pieces, but the playwTight 
defies historic chronology in the ‘First Part’ with a 
callous freedom exceeding anything in Shakespeare’s fully 
accredited Instory 'work. 

The second part of Henry Vi’s reign, which carried 
on the story from the coronation of Queen Margaret to 
the initial campaign of the Wars of the Roses, 
First editions published anonymously in 1594 from 

and Third a rough Stage copy by Thomas Millington, a 
Henry^vi.* stationer of Conihill. A license for the pub- 
lication >va8 granted him on March 12, 1693-4, 
and the volume, which was printed by Thomas Creede of 
Thames Street, bore on its title-page the rambling descrip- 
tion ‘ The first part of the Contention betwixt the two 
famous Houses of Yorke and Lancaster with the death of 
the good Puke Humphrey : and the banishment and death 
of the Puke of Suffolk, and the Tragical! end of the proud 
Cttrdinall of Winchester, with the notable Rebellion of 
Jacke Cade ; and the Puke of Yorkes first claimo unto 
the crowne.’ 
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The third part of Henry Vi’s reign, which continues 
the tale to the sovereign’s final dethronement and death, 
was first printed under a different designation with greater 
care next year by Peter Short of Bl*ead Street Hill, and 
was published, as in the case of its predecessor, by Milling? 
toift. This quarto bore the title *The True Tragedie of 
Richard, Duke of Yorke, and the death of good King 
• Henrie the Sixt, with the whole contention betweene the 
two Houses Lancaster and Yorke as it was sundrie times 
acted by the Right Honourable the Earle of Pembroke 
his seruants.’ ^ The first part of the trilogy had been acted 
by Lord Strange’s company with which Sliakcspeare was 
associated, and the interpretation of the third and last 
instalment by Lord Pembroke’s men was only a temporary 
^deviation from normal practice* 

In their earliest 'extant shape, the two continuations 
of the First Part of ‘ Henry VI ’ — * The Contention ’ and 
‘ The True Tragedie ’ — show liberal traces of Shakespeare’s 
revising pen. The foundations were clearly laid through- 
out by another hand, but Shakespeare is responsible for 
much of the superstructure. The humours of Jack Code 
in ‘ The Contention ’ can owe their savour to him alone. 
Queen Margaret’s simple words in ‘ The IVuo Tragedie,’ 

^ Millington reissued both The CotUention and Th$ True Tragedie. 
in 1000, the former being Ihon printed for him by Valentino Simmon 
(or Sims), tho latter by William White. On April 19, 1002, Millington 
mode over to another publisher, Thomas Pavior, hm intorcHl in ‘ Tho 
first and second parte of Henry the ii bookon* (Arbor, iii. 304). 
This entry would noom at a first glance to imply that tho first as well 
as tho sooond part of Shakospoaro's Henry VI wore prepared for soparato 
publication in 1602, but no extant edition of any part of Henry VI 
belongs to that year. It is more probablo that Pavior'a roforonoe is to 
The Contention and The True Tragedie — oarly drafts respeolivoly of Parts 
II and III of Henry VI, Pavior, to whom Millington assignod tho two 
parts of Hcjrry the in 1602, published a now edition of The Contention 
with The True Tragedie in 1610, when tho tiilo-pago boro the words 
* newly oorrooted and onlargod. W'ntton by William Shake-spoaro, 
Qent.* This is tho earliest attribution of tho two plays to Shakospoaro, 
but Pavior tho publisher, although he had some warrant in this oaso, 
is rarely a trustworthy witness, for ho had little scruplo in attaching 
Shakespeare's name to plays by other pons (see p. 202 tn/ra), 
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when in the ecstasy of grief she cries out to the murderers 
of her son ^ You have no children,’ have a poignancy of 
which few but Shakespeare had the secret. Twice in later 
plays did he repeat the same passionate rebuke in cognate 
circumstances.^ 

Shakespeare may be absolved of all responsibility for 
the original drafts of the three pieces. Those dbrafts 
have not survived. It was in revised versions that the 
plays were put on the stage in 1692, and the text of the 
second and third parts which the actors then presented 
is extant in the printed editions of ‘ The Contention ’ 
and ‘The True Tragcdie.’ But much further recon- 
struction engaged Shakespeaie’s energy before he left 
the theme. With a view to a subsequent revival, Shake- 
speare’s services were enlisted in a fresh recension, at 
any rate of the second and third parts, involving a great 
expansion . ‘ The Contention ’ was thoroughly overhauled , 
and was converted into what was entitled in the 
Folio ‘ 1'hc Second Part of Henry VI.’ There more than 
600 lines keep their fdd form ; 840 lines are more 
or less altered ; some 700 of the earlier lines arc dropped 
altogether, and are replaced by 1 700 new lines. ‘ The True 
Tragcdie,’ which became ‘I'he 7’hird Part of Henry VI ' 
of the Folio, was less drastically handled ; no part of the 
old piece is here abandoned ; some 1000 lines are retained 
unaltered, and some 900 are recast. But 1000 fresh lines 
make tlieir appearance. Each of the Folio pieces is longer 
than its forerunner by at least a third. The 2000 lines of 
the old pieces grow into the 3000 of the new.* 

Of the two successive revisions of the primal ‘ Henry VI ’ 
in which Shakespeare had a hand the first may be dated in 
1592 and the second in 1593. That Shakespeare in both 
revisions shared the work with another is clear from the 
internal evidence, and the identity of his coadjutor may be 

* Cf . Coiistftnco’8 bittor cry to the papal legate in King John ; * He 
talks to me that never hod a 8on* (m iv. 91) ; and MacduS'a reproach 
* Ho ho8 no children * {Macbeth, iv. lu. 216). 

* Of. FJoay, Lift, pp. 235 seq ; Trans. Nei^ Skakespere Soc.^ 1876, 
pt. ii. by Miss Jane Leo ; Swinburne. Study, pp 51 soq. 
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inferred with reasonable confidence. The theory that Robert 
Greene, with George Peelers co-operation, produced the 
Shake- original draft of the three parts of * Henry VI,* 
spike’s which Shakespeare twice Volped to recast, can 
coadjutm. account for Greene’s indignant donuncia- 

tioi^ of Shakespeare as " an upstart crow, beautified with 
the feathers ’ of himself and his fellow-dramatists. Greene 
•and Peele were classical scholars to whom there would 
come naturally such unfamiliar classical allusions os figure 
in aU the pieces. The lack of historic sense wliich is 
characteristic of Greene’s romantic tendencies may well 
account for tlie historical errors which set ‘ The First Port 
of Henry VI ’ in a special category of ineptitude. Peelo 
elsewhere, in his dramatic presentation of the career of 
Edward I, libels, under the sway of anti-Spanish prejudice, 
the memory of Queen Eleanor of Castile ; ho would have 
found nothing uncongenial in the work of vilifying Joan 
of Arc. Signs arc not wanting that it was Marlowe, 
the greatest of his predecessors, whom Shakespeare joined 
in the first revision which brought to birth * The Conten- 
tion * and * The True Tragedie.’ There the fine writing, 
the over-elaboration of commonplace ideas, the tendency 
to rant in language of some dignity, are sure indications 
of Marlowe’s hand. In tlie second and last recension 
there are also occasional signs of Marlowe’s handiwork,^ 

^ Few will qucHtion that among the now in tho ' Second Purl ’ 
Marlowe is resj>onfliblo for sucli as ihiwo (iv. i. 1 -4) : 

Tiw gnudy blabbiug and roi?iorH(‘ful day 
Ib crept into the bo-om of thn iM*a, 

And now loud ho>KliuK woIvor arouao Uto jadee 
*L'hat drag tlio triigic inclanulioly night. 

When, in the ‘Third Part,’ the Jiuko of York’s son Richard por- 
Buadod hiH father to aim at tlm throne it is unthinkable that any other 
pen than Marlowe’s convortod tho bare hn*i« of tho old piece, 

Tlim, noblo fathor, roaolro jonraclfo. 

And onoo znoro cJaitne tlic crow no, 

into the toucliing but strained eloquence of the now )noco (i. it. 28-31) ; 

Father, do bat tldnk 

Bow awMit a thing It la to wnar a crown , 

Within whose droiit la Slyaium, 

And all that poets feign of blioa and joy. 
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but most of the new passages are indubitably irom 
Shakespeare’s pen. Marlowe’s assistance at the final stage 
was fragmentary. It is probable that he began together 
with Shakespeare the last revision, but that his ta&k 
was interrupted by his premature death. The lion’s 
share of the closing phase of the work fell to his younger 
coadjutor. 

Marlowe, who alone of Shakespeare’s contemporaries « 
can be credited with exerting on Ms efforts in tragedy a 
really substantial influence, met his death on 
June 1, 1693, in a drunken brawl at Deptford. 
He died at the zenith of Ms fame, and the 
esteem wMch Ms lurid tragedies enjoyed in Ms lifetime at 
the playhouse survived his violent end. ‘ Tamburlaine,* 

‘ The Jew of Malta,’ ‘ Dr. Faustus,’ and ‘ Edward II ’ were 
among the best applauded productions through the year 
1694. Shakespeare’s next two tragedies, ‘Richard III’ 
and ‘ Richard 11,* again pursued historical themes ; a little 
later the tragic story of Shylock the Jew was enshrined 
in his comedy of ‘ The Merchant of Venice.’ In all three 
pieces Shakespeare plainly disclosed a conscious and a 
prudent resolve to follow in the footsteps of the dead 
Marlowe. 

In ‘ Richard III ’ Shakespeare, working singlehanded, 
takes up the history of England at the precise point where 
Marlowe and he, working in partnership, left it 
in/ in the tliird part of ‘ Henry VI.’ The murder 
of King Henry closes the old piece ; his funeral 
opens the new ; and the historic episodes are carried on- 
wards, until the Wars of the Roses are finally ended by 
Richard’s death on Bosworth Field. Richard’s career was 
already familiar to dramatists, but Shakespeare found all 
his material in the ‘ Chronicle ’ of Holinshed. ‘ Ricardus 
Tertius,’ a Latin piece of Senecan temper by Dr. Thomas 
Logge, Master of Caius College, Cambridge, had been 
in favour with academic audiences since 1579, when it was 
first acted by students at St. John’s College, Cambridge.^ 

^ See F. S. Boas, UniversUy Drama tn the Tudor Age^ 1914, pp. Ill seq. 
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About 1591 * The Trae Tragedie of Richard III/ a crude 
piece in English of the chronicle type by some unknown pen, 
was produced at a London thealm, and it issued from the 
press in 1694. Shakespeare’s play bears little resemblance 
to either of its forerunners. The occasional similarities 
which have been noted seem due to the writers’ common 
dependence on the same historic authority/ Throughout 
Shakespeare’s drama tlie effort to emulate Marlowe is un- 
mistakable. The tragedy is, says Swinburne, ‘ as fiery 
in passion, as single in puipose, as rhetorical often, though 
never so inflated in expression, as Marlowe’s **Tambur- 
laine ” itself.’ In thought and melody Marlowe is for the 
most part outdistanced, yet the note of l 3 rrio exaltation 
is often caught from liis lips. As in his tragic efforts, 
the interest centres in a colossal t 3 ^e of hero. Richard’s 
boundless egoism and intellectual cunning overshadow all 
else. Shakespeare’s characterisation of the King betrayed 
a subtlety beyond Marlowe’s roach. But it was the tur- 
bulent incident in his predecessor’s vein which chiefly 
assured the popularity of the piece. Burbage’s stirring 
impersonation of the hero was the earliest of his many 
original interpretations of Shakespeare’s characters to excite 
public enthusiasm. His vigorous enunciation of Richard 
Ill’s cry ‘ A horse, a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! ’ 
gave the words proverbial currency.^ 

It was not until ‘ Richard III ’ had exhausted its first 
welcome on the stage that an attempt was made to publish 


Publication 
of * Richard 
III.* 


the piece. A quarto edition ‘ as it hath bcone 
lately, acted by the Right honourable the Lord 
diamberlaine his scruants,’ appeared in 1697. 


That year proved of importance in the history of Shake- 
speare’s fame and of the publication of his work. In 1697 
there also came from the press the crude version of ‘ Romeo 


^ Seo G. B. Churchill, Richard IJlupio Shakespeare, Berlin, 1900. 

■ C£. Richard Corbet’s her Boreale written about 1018, where it is 
said of an innkeeper at Bobworlh who acted as Uic author’s guide to 
the local battlefield : 

For whoa he would have Bald King llichard died 
And called * A horse, a horse 1 * he Burbage cried. 
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and Juliet * and the first issue of ' Richard II,’ the {day 
which Shakespeare wrote immediately after ' Richard UI.’ 
But the text of the early editions of * Richard HI ’ did the 
drama scant justice. <The Quarto followed a copy whicli 
had been severely abbreviated for stage purposes. The 
First Folio adopted another version which, though moae 
complete, omits some necessary passages of the earlier text. 
A combination of the Quarto and the Folio versions is 
needful to a full comprehension of Shakespeare’s effort. 
None the less the original edition of the play was, despite 
its defects, warmly received, and before the First Folio 
was published in 1623 as many as six reissues of the 
defective quarto were in circulation, very slightly varying 
one from another.^ 

The composition of ‘ Richard II ’ seems to have followed 
that of ‘ Richard III ’ without delay. The piece was 
probably written very early in 1693. Once 
again Shakespeare presents an historic figure 
who had already received dramatic attention. 
Richard II was a chief character in a brief dramatic sketch 
of Wat Tyler’s rebellion (in 1381), which was composed in 
1687 and was published anonymously in 1693 as ‘The Life 
and Death of Jack Straw.’ The King’s troubled career 
up to his delusive triumph over his enemies in 1397 was 
also the theme of a longer piece by another anonymous 

^ Andrew Wise, who ocoupiod the shop at the sign of the Angel 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard for the ten years that he was in trade (1593- 
1603), was the first publislior of Richard III, He Rocurod lioensos 
for the publication of Richard II and Richard III on August 29 and 
October 20, 1597, respectively. Both volumes were printed for Wise 
by Valentine Simmos (or Sims), whose printing office was at the White 
Swan, at the foot of Adling Hill, near Baynard’s Castle. Second 
editions of each were issued by Wise in 1598 ; Richard II was again 
printed by Simmos, but the second quarto of Richard III was printed 
by Thomas Croede at the Katharine Wheel in Thames Street. In 
1602 Croede printed for Wise a third edition of Richard III which was 
desoribed without due warrant as * newly augmented.* On June 26, 
1603, Wise made over his interest in both Richard II and Richard III 
to Matthew Lawo of St. Paul’s Churchyard, who reissued Richard III 
in 1605, 1612, 1622, and 1629, and Richard II in 1008 and 1615. 
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hand.^ But Shakespeare owed little to the labours of his 
predecessors. He confined his attention to the two latest 
years and the death of the King and ignored the earlier 
crises of his reign which had alone been dramatised 
previously. ‘ Richard II * is a nfbre penetrating study 
of historic character and a more concentrated portrayal 
of historic action than Shakespeare had yet essayed. 
There is a greater restraint, a freer flow of dramatic 
poetry. But again there is a clear echo of Marlowe’s 
" mighty line,’ albeit in the subdued tone of its latest phase. 
Shakespeare in ' Richard II ’ pursued the chastened path 
of placidity on which Marlowe entered in ‘ Edward II,’ 
the last piece to engage his pen. Both Shakespeare’s and 
Marlowe’s heroes were cast by history in the same 
degenerate mould, and Shakespeare’s piece stands to that 
of Marlowe in much the relation of son to father. Shake- 
speare traces the development of a self-indulgent tempera- 
ment under stress of misfortune far more subtly than his 
predecessor. He endows his King Richard in his fall with 
an imaginative charm, of which Marlowe’s King Edward 
shows only incipient traces. Yet Marlowe’s inspiration 
nowhere altogether fails his great disciple. Shakespeare 
again drew the facts from Holinshed, but his embellish- 
ments are more numerous tJian in ‘ Richard III ’ ; 
they include the magnificent eulogy of England which 
is set in the mouth of John of Gaunt. The speech 
indicates for the time the high-water mark of dramatic 
eloquence on the Elizabethan stage, and illustrates 

^ Tho old play qf Richard II, which oloses with the murder of the 
Kmg*fi undo Thomas of Woodstock, tho Duke of Gloucester, in 1397, 
survives in MS. in the British Museum (MS. Egorton 1994). It was 
first printed in an edition of eleven copies by Halliwoll in 1870, and 
for a second time in tho SJuikeapeare Jahrbuch for 1900, edited by 
Dr. Wolfgang KoUer. Tho pioco is a good spocimou of the oommonplooo 
dramatic work of tho day. Its composition may be referred to the 
year 1591. A second (lost) piece of somewhat later date, again dealing 
exclusively with the early part of Richard’s Il’s reign, which Shake- 
speare’s play ignores, was witnessed at the Globe theatre on April 30, 
1611, by Simon Forman, wlio has left a deBoii^>tiou of tho chief incidents 
{New Sitaksjiere Soc, Trarnt, 1875-6, pp. 415-6). 
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the spirited patriotism which animated Shakespeare’s 
interpretation of English history. As in the first and third 
parts of ‘ Henry VI,’ prose is avoided throughout, and 
gardeners and attendants speak in verse like their betters, 
a sure sign of Shakesp^re’s youthful hand. 

The printers of the quarto edition of ‘Biohard II,’ 
which first appeared in 1597, had access to what was 
Publication main a satisfactory manuscript. Two 

of * Richard reprints followed in Shakespeare’s lifetime, 
and the editors of the First Folio were content 
to adopt as their own the text of the third quarto. The 
choice was prudent. From the first two quartos, in spite 
of their general merits, an important passage was omitted, 
and the omission was not repaired until the issue of 
the third in 1608 when the title-page announced that 
the piece was reprinted ‘with new additions of the 
Parliament sceane and the deposing of King Bichard, 
as it hath been lately acted by the Kinge’s Maiesties 
seruantes at the Qlobe.’ The cause of this temporary 
mutilation of the text demands some inquiry, for it 
illustrates a common peril of literature of the time, which 
Shakespeare here encountered for the first, but, as it 
proved, the only time. 

Since the infancy of the drama a royal proclamation 
had prohibited playwrights from touching ‘ matters of 
Shakespeare governance of the estate of the 

and the common weal,’ ^ and on November 12, 1589, 
censor. when Shakespeare was embarking on his career, 
the Privy Council reiterated the prohibition, and created 
precise machinery for its enforcement. All plays were 
to be licensed by three persons, one to be nominated by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the second by the Lord 
Mayor, and the third by the Master of the Bevels. Again 
there was a warning against unseemly reference to matters 
‘ of divinity and state.’ This regulation of 1589 remained 


^ Tho proclamation was originally promulgated on May 16, 1559, 
long before the drama bad any settled habitation or literary coherence. 
Mayors of oities, lords lieutenants of counties, and justices of the peace 
wore directed to inhibit within their jurisdiotious the performance of 
stage plays tending to heresy or sedition (Collier's History j i. 108-9). 
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in force through Shakespeare’s working days with two 
slight qualifications* In the first place the Master of the 
Revelfih-an officer of the Royal household — came to per- 
form the licensing duties singlehanded, and in the second 
place Parliament strengthened the licenser’s hand by con- 
stituting impiety on the stage a penal offence.^ 

•Lx the course of the poet’s lifetime fellow-dramatists 
not infrequently fell under the licenser’s lash on charges 
’ of theological or political comment, and their offence was 
purged by imprisonment or fine* Ben Jonsoii, Chapman, 
and Thomas Nashe were among the playwrights who were 
at one time or another suspected of covert censure of 
Government or Church and suffered in consequence more 
or less condign punishment. There was a nervous tendency 
on the part of the authorities to scent mischief whore none 
was intended. Yet, in spite of official sensitiveness and 
some vexatious molestation of authors, literature on and 
off the stage enjoyed in practice a large measure of liberty. 
The allegation in Shakespeare’s ‘Sonnets’ (Ixvi. 9) that 
‘art’ was ‘tonguetied by authority ’ is the casual expres- 
sion of a pessimistic mood, and has no precise bearing 
on Shakespeare’s personal experience. Amid the whole 
range of his work there is only a single passage which, 
as for as is known, evoked official censure. The licenser’s 
veto only fell upon 165 lines in Shakespeare’s play of 
‘ Richard II.’ When that drama was produced, the scene 
of the King’s deposition in Westminster Hall was robbed 
of the fine episode where the conquered hero, summoned 
to hear his doom, makes his great BpetK'hes of sub- 
mission (i^ . i. 154-318). It is curious to note that a 
cognate incident in Marlowe’s ‘ Edward II ’ (act v. sc. i.) 
escaped rebuke and figured without abridgment in the 
printed version of 1594. But Richard II’s fate always 
roused in Queen Elizabeth an especially active sense of 
dread. Her fears were not wholly caprice, for a few years 
later — early in 1601 — disaffected subjects cited Richard II’s 
fortunes as an argument for rebellion, and the rebel 

^ A statute of 1605 (3 Jac. 1, oap. 21) rondored players liable to a fine 
of ten pounds for ‘ profanely abusing Ihe name of God * on the stage. 
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teadetB caused Shakespeare’s piece to-be revived at the 
Gbbe tiieittd vitt ike avowed ohjeot of faond^ a 
Tovolutioeaiy £&nie,^ The lioenBer oi lUobMd II ’ had 

some just ground for bis endeavour to conciliate JX^yal 
anxieties. Even sd, be did bis spiriting gently; be 
sanctioned the scenes portraying the mona<Fch’s arrest 
and his murder in Pomfret Oastle, and his knife only* fell 
on the King’s voluntary surrender of his crown. The pro- 
hibition, moreover, was not lasting. The censored lines 
were restored to the issue of 1608 when James I was King. 
Shakespeare’s interpretation of historic incident was invari- 
ably independent and sought the truth. It does honour to 
himself and to the government of the country that at no 
other point in his work did he encounter official reprimand. 

Through the last nine months of 1593, from April to 
December, the London theatres were closed, owing to the 
virulence of the plague. The outbreak excelled 
in severity any of London’s recent experiences, 
and although there were many recurrences 
of the pestilence before Shakespeare’s career ended, only 
once — in 1603 — ^wero the terrors of 1693 surpassed. In 
1593 the deaths from the plague reached a total of 15,000 
for the city and suburbs, one in 16 of the population ; the 
victims included tlio Lord Mayor of London and four aider- 
men. Not merely was public recreation forbidden until the 
peril passed, but contrary to precedent, no Bartholomew 
Fair was held in Smithfield.* Deprived of the opportunity 
of exercising their craft in the capital, the players travelled 
in the country, visiting among other places Bristol, Chester, 
Shrewsbury, Chelmsford, and York. There is small reason 
to question that Shakespeare accompanied his colleagues 
on their long tour. 

But, wherever he sojourned while the plague held 
London in its grip, his pen was busily employed, and before 
the close of the next year — 1594 — he had given marveUous 
proof of liis rapid and versatile industry. 

^ Soe p, 254 infra. 

* Stow’H Annals, p. 766 ; Creighton’s Epidemics tfi Britain, i. 253-4 ; 
Henslowo’s Diary, ed. Greg, ii. 74 n. 
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It was early in that year (1694) that there was hot!) acted 
and published ^ Titus Andronicus/ a bloodstained tragedy 
which plainly savoured of an earlier epoch 
although it was described as 'now.' Tlie pieoe 
was in his own lifetime claimed for Shakespoare 
without qualification. Francis Meres, Shakespeare’s ad- 
mihng critic of 1598, numbered it among liis fully accredited 
works, and it was admitted to the First Folio. But Edward 
Ravenscroft, a minor dramatist of (3iarles II’s time, who 
prepared a new version of the piece in 1678, wrote of it ; 

‘ I have been told by some anciently conversant with the 
stage that it was not originally his f Shakespeare’s] but 
brought by a private author to bo acted, and ho only gave 
some master-touches to one or two of the principal parts 
or characters.* Ravenseroft’s assiirtion deserves occeptanoe. 
The sanguinary tragedy presents a fictitious episode illus- 
trative of the degeneracy of Imperial Romo. The hero is 
a mythical Roman general, who gives and receives blows 
of nauseating ferocity. The victims of the tragic story are 
not merely killed but savagely mutilated. Crime succeeds 
crime at an ever-quickening pace. The repulsive plot and 
the recondite classical allusions differentiate it from Shake- 
speare’s acknowk'dged work. Yet the offensive situations 
are often powerfully contrived and there are lines of artistic 
force and even of beauty. Shakespeare s hand is only 
visible in detached emb(*llishmenta. The play was in all 
probability written originally in 1591 by Thomas Kyd, 
with some aid, it may bo, from Greene or Poole, and it 
was on its revival in 1594 that Shakespeare improved it 
hero and tnero.^ ’A lost piec’e of like character called 
‘ Titus and Vespasian ’ was played by Lord Strange’s men 
on April 11, 1591.2 ‘l^itus Andronicus ’ may well have 

^ Ml . J. M. Robertbon, in Lis Dtd Slial r^p(nre v't lU Tilu\ A ndr<micu8 ? 
(1906), ably questions Shakespoaie's lO'.ponhibilily a1 any point. 

■ Of. Henslowo, cd. Grog, i. 14 wq. ; ii 165 and 159-1(12. A Gorman 
play called Tiio AvdronicOy which picscnts with broad diveigoncoH 
the same theme as the iShakospoarran picco, was acted by Englisii 
players in Germany and was published in 1020. Thoro Vespabianus, 
who is absent from the Shakcbpoarean Titw, figures among tho drarwUia 
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been a drastic adaptation of this piece which was de- 
signed, with some help from Shake^are, to prolong public 
interest in a profitably sensational theme. Ben Jonson 
credits ‘ Titus Andronicus ’ with a popularity equalling 
Kyd’s lurid ‘ Spanish IVagedy.’ It was favourably known 
abroad as well as at home. 

The Shakespearean ‘ Titus Andronicus ’ was acted at the 
Rose theatre by the Earl of Sussex’s men on January 23, 
1593-4, when it was described as a ‘ new ’ piece ; 

company’s hold on it was fleeting ; it 
was immediately afterwards acted by Shake- 
speare’s company, while the Earl of Pembroke’s men 
also claimed a share of the early representations. The 
title-page of the first edition of 1594 describes it as 
having been performed by the Earl of Derby’s servants (one 
of the successive titles of Shakespeare’s company), as well 
as by those of the Earls of Pembroke and Sussex. In the 
title-page of the second edition of 1600, to these three 
noblemen’s names was added that of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, who was the Earl of Derby’s successor in the 
patronage of Shakespeare’s company. Whatever the 
circumstances in which other companies presented the 
piece, it was more closely identified with Shakespeare’s 
colleagues than with any other band of players. John 
Danter, the printer, of Hosier Lane, who produced 
the first (imperfect) quarto of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
received a license to publish the piece on Februiwy 6, 
1593-4. His edition soon appeared, being published jointly 
by Edward White, whose shop ‘ at the little North doore 
of Paules ’ bore, as the title-page stated, ‘ the sign of the 
Gun,’ and by Thomas Millington, the publisher of ‘The 
First Contention ’ and ‘ The True Tragedie ’ (early drafts of 

personce. The Gorman piece is doubtless a rendering of the old English 
play Titua avd Veapasian, no text of which survives in the onginal 
language. (See Cohn, Shakespeare in Oermany, pp. 156 soq.) Two 
Dutch vereionB of Titua and Veepaaian wore made early in the seventeenth 
century. Of these the later, which alone is extant, was first printed 
in 1642 (see a paper by H. de W. Fuller in Modern Language AsaodaHon 
cf Ammca Fublicatwna, 1901, ix. p. 1). 
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the Second and Third Parts of ‘ Henry VI ’), whose shop, 
unmentioned in the ^ Titus ’ title-page, was in ComhiU.^ 
A second edition of ‘ Titus * was published solely by 
Edward White in 1600.* This edition was printed by James 
Roberts, of the Barbican, who was printer and publisher 
of ‘ the players’ bills ’ or placards of the theatrical per- 
foftnances w'hich were displayed on posts in the street.® 
Roberts was in a favourable position to realise how 
strongly ‘Titus Andronious’ gripped average theatrical 
tsste. 

On any showing the distasteful fable of ‘ Titus 
Andronicus ’ engaged little of Shakespeare’s attention. All 
4 his strength was soon absorbed by the composi- 

Merchimt ^ tion of ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ a comedy, in 
of Venice. romantic love stories are magically 

blended with a theme of tragic import. The plot is a child 
of mingled parentage. For the main thread Shakespeare 
had direct recourse to a book in a foreign tongue — to 
‘ II Pecorone,’ a fourteenth-century collection of Italian 
novels by Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, of which there w^as 
no English translation,® There a Jew^ish croditror demands 
a pound of flesh of a defaulting Christian debtor, 
and the latter is rescued tJirougli tlio advocacy of 
‘ the lady of Belmont,’ who is wife of the debtor’s friend. 

^ Only one copy of this quai to is known. Its oxistenco was noticed 
by Langbaino in 1001, but no copy Mas found to confirm Langbaine's 
statement until January 1 905, when an exemplar was discovorod among 
the books of a Swedish gentleman of Scottish desoont , named Robson, 
who resided st Lund (cf. Athenamm, Jan. 21, 1905). The quarto was 
promptly purchased by an American collector, Mr. H. C. Folgor, of 
Now York, for 2000/. 

■ Some years later — ^in 1611 — Edward White jiublished a reprint 
of bis second edition, which was reproduced in the Eirst Folio. The 
First Folio version adds a short soono (aot in. so. li.), which had not 
been in print before. 

* This office Roborts purchased in 1691 of John Charlowood, and 
held it till 1615, when ho sold it to William Jaggard. See p. 555 infra, 

* Cf. W. G. Waters’s translation of 11 Pcccrone, pp. 44-60 (fourth 
day, novel 1). The Italian collection was not publishod till 1558, 
and the story followed by Shakespeare was not accossible in his day 
in any language but the original. 

s 2 
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The management of the plot in the Italian novel is closely 
followed by Shakespeare. A similar story of a Jew and 
his debtor’s friend is very barely outlined in a popular medi- 
eval collection of anecdotes called ‘ Gesta Romanorun*,’ 
while a tale of the testing of a lover’s character by 
offer of a choice of three caskets of gold, silver, and lead, 
which Shakespeare combined in ‘ The Merchant * with the 
legend of the Jew ’s loan, is told independently (and with 
variations from the Shakespearean form) in another por- 
tion of the ‘ Gesta.’ But Shakespeare’s ‘ Merchant ’ owes 
important debts to other than Italian or Latin sources. 
He caught hints after his wont from one or more than one 
old English play. Stephen Gosson, the sour censor of 
the infant drama in England, described in his ‘Schoole 
of Abuse ’ (1579) a lost play called ‘ the Jew . . . showne 
at the Bull [inn] . . . representing the greedinesse of 
worldly chusers and bloody mindes of usurers.’ The 
writer excepts this piece from the censure which he flings 
on well-nigh all other English plays. Gosson’s descrip- 
tion suggests that the two stories of the pound of flesh 
and the caskets had been combined in drama before Shake- 
speare’s opocli. The scenes in Shakespeare’s play in which 
Antonio negotiates with Shylock are roughly anticipated, 
too, by dialogues between a Jewish creditor Gerontus and 
a Christian debtor in the extant play of ' The Three Ladies 
of London ’ by Rj obert] W[il8on], which was printed in 
1684.^ There the Jew opens the attack on his Christian 
debtor with the lines : 

Signor Mercatore, why do you not pay me 7 Think you I will be 
mocked in this sort ? 

This throe times you have flouted mo — it fw^oms you make thereat a 
b|)ort. 

Truly pay mo my money, and that oven now presently, 

Or by mighty Mahomet, I swear I will forthwith arrest thee. 

‘ The author Robert Wilson was, like Shakespeare himaell^ well 
known both as player and playwright. The London historian Stow 
credited him with * a quick dolioate roflned extemporal wit.* He made 
a reputation by his improvisations. In his Three Ladies of London, 
as in the other plays assigned to him, aUegorioal oharacters (in the 
vein of the morality) join oonorete men and women in the dramatis 
personas. 
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Sub^qoently, when the judge is passing judgment in 
faTour of the debtor, the Jew interrupts : 

Stay there, moet puissant judge. Signor Meroatore, consider what 
yen do. 

Pay me the principal, as for tho interest I forgire it you. 

Such phrases are plainly echoed by Shakespeare.^ 

Above all is it of interest to note that Shakespeare 
in ‘ Tho Merchant of Venice ’ shows the last indisputable 
ShyJock material trace of his discipleship to Marlowe, 

and Rode- Altliough the delicate comedy which lightens 
rigo Lopez, serious interest of Shakospeai‘e*s play sots 
it in a wholly different category from tliat of Marlowe’s 
‘ Jew of Malta/ the humanised portrait of tho Jew Shylock 
embodies reminiscences of Mailowc’s caricature present- 
ment of tlie Jew Barabos, while Marlowe’s Jewess Abigail 
is step-sister to Shakespeare’s Jewess Jessica. But 
everywhere Shakespeare outpaced his master, and the 
inspiration that he drew from Marloue in tho * Mei*chant ’ 
goes little beyond the general conception of the Jewish 
figures. Marlowe’s Jcwislx hero, although he is described 
as a victim of persecution, typifies a savage greed of gold, 
which draws him into every manner of criminal extrava- 
gance. Shakespeare’s Jew, despite his mercenary instinct, 
is a penetrating and tolerant interpretation of racial 
characteristics which arc degraded by an antipathetic 
environment. Doubtless the popular interest aroused by 
the trial in February 1594 and the execution in Juno of 
the Queen’s Jewish physician, Kodorigo Lo]>ez, incited 
Shakespeare to a subtler study of Jewish character than 
had been essayed before,® It is Shylock (not the merchant 

^ In The Orator (a sorleti of imaginary liculamatiuns, which Anthony 
Munday translated from the French and publ].^hcd m 1C9G) the speech 
of a Jew who claims a pound of iOicbh of a Chribtiaii dobtur and tho reply 
of the debtor bear a further resemblance to iShylock's and Antonio*H 
passages at arms. 1'ho iiist part of the Orator appeared in French in 
1571, and tho whole in 1581. It is unsafe to infer that the Merchant 
of Venice must have been written after 150U, tho date of the issue of the 
&st Englibh version of the Orator, Shalcospcafo was quite capable of 
consulting the book in the original language 

* Lopez was the Earl of Leicester's physician before 1580, and the 
Queen's chief physician from that date. An acoomplished linguist, with 
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Antonio) who is the hero of the play, and the main interest 
culminates in the Jew’s trial and discomfiture. That 
solemn scene trembles on the brink of tragedy. Very 
bold is the transition to the gently poetic and humorohs 
incidents of the concluding act, where Portia and her 
waiting-maid in masculine disguise lightly banter their 
husbands Bassanio and Gratiano on their apparent fickle- 
ness. The change of tone attests a mastery of stage craft ; 
yet the interest of the jJay, while it is sustained to the end, 
is, after Shylock’s final exit, pitched in a lower key. 

A piece called ‘ The Venesyon Comedy ’ which the Lord 
Admiral’s men produced at the Rose theatre on August 25, 
1594, and performed twelve times within the following 
nine months,^ was presumed by Malone to be an early 
version of ‘ Tlic Merchant of Venice.’ The identification is 
very doubtful, but the ‘Merchant’s’ affinity 
acknow- '^ith Marlowe’s work, and the metrical features 
which resemble those of the ‘ Two Gentlemen,’ 
suggest that the date of first composition was 
scarcely later than 1594. ‘ The Merchant ’ is the latest 

friends in all jjarts of Kuropo, ho acted in 1590, at the request of the Earl 
of Essex, as iiitoipreter to Antonio Perez, a victim of Philip ll’s perse- 
cution, whom Essex and his associates brought to England in order to 
stimulate the hostility of the English public to Spain. Don Antonio (as 
the refugee was popularly called) proved querulous and exacting. A 
quarrel between Lopez and Essex followed. Spanish agents in London 
oUeied Lopez a bribe to poison Antonio and the Queen. The ovidenoe 
that ho asBonlod to the murderous proposal is incomplete, but he was 
convicted of treason, and, although the Queen long delayed signing his 
deal h-w an ant, he was hanged at Tybuin on June 7, 1594. His trial 
and execution evoked a luaiked display of anti-Semitism on the part 
of the London populace. Very few Jews wore domiciled in England 
at the time. That a Chiistian named Antonio should be the cause of 
the min alike of the greatest Jew in Elizabethan England and of the 
groutobt Jew of the Elizabethan diama is a curious confirmation of the 
theory that Lopez was the begetter of Sliylock. Cf. the article on 
Hodoiigo Lopez in the Dictionary of National Biography ; ‘ The 
Original of Sh^dock,* by the present wiiter, in OetU. Mag, February 
1880 ; Dr. H. Graotz, Shylock in den Sagen tn den Dramen und in 
der Qeschichie, Krotoachin, 1880 ; New Shakespere Soc. Trans, 1887-92, 
pt. ii. pp. 158-92 ; ‘ The Conspiracy of Dr. Lojiez,* by the Rev. Arthur 
Dimook, in JSngltsh Jiistoncal Review (1894), iv. 440 seq. 

^ Henslow'o's Diary, ed. Ci'eg, i. 19, ii. li>7 and 170. 
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play in which Marlowe’s sponsorship is"a living inspiration. 
ShaJrespeare’s subsequent allusions to his association with 
Marlowe sound like fading reminiscences of the past. 
In ‘ As You Like It ’ (in. t. 80) he parenthetically and 
vaguely commemorated his acquaintance with the elder 
dramatist by apostrophising him in the lines : 

Dead Shepherd I now I find thy saw of might : 

‘ Who loved that loved not at first sight ? * 

The ‘ saw ’ is a quotation from Marlowe’s poem ‘ Hero and 
Leander ’ (line 70), In ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
(m. i. 17-21) Shakespeai'e places on the lips of Sir Hugh 
Evans, the Welsh parson, confused snatches of verso from 
Marlowe’s charming lyric, ‘ Come live with mo and be my 
love.’ The echoes of his master’s voice have lost their 
distinctness. 

On July 17, 1598, several years after its production 
on the stage, the well-established ‘ stationer ’ James 
Publication ^^^^erts, who printed the second edition of 
Merdi^t * * Andronicus ’ and other of Shakespeare’s 

ere an . piays^ secured a license from the Stationers’ 
Company for the publication of ‘The Merchaunt of 
Venyce, or otherwise called the Jowe of Venyce.’ But to 
the license there was attached the unusual condition that 
neither Roberts nor ‘ any other whatsoever * should print 
the piece before the Lord Chamberlain gave Ids assent to 
the publication.^ More than two years elajised after the 
grant of the original license before ‘ Tlie Men hant ’ actually 
issued from the press. ‘ By consent of Master Roberts ’ 

^ Arbor, SUUionera' liegiatera, ui, 122. Api>arontly tho players were 
ondeavourmg to porsuado their patron tho Lord Ciiamborlain to exert 
his influence against tho unauthorised publication of plays. On June 1, 
1599, tho wardens of tho Stationors’ Company, by order of the Aroh- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, gave the drastio 
direction *’ That noo playes be printed oxoopto they Ixie allowed by 
Buoho as haue auothorytio.’ The prohibition would seem to have 
resulted in a temporary suspension of tho issue of plays which were 
in the repertory of Shakespeare’s company; but tho old irri’gular 
conditions were resumed m the autumn of 1600, and they oxperienoed 
no further ohock in Shakespeare’s era. 
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a second license was granted on October 28, 1600^ to 
another stationer, Thomas Heyes (or Haies), and when 
the year 1600 was closing Heyes published the first edition 
which Roberts printed for him. Heyes’s text, which waB 
more satisfactory than was customary, was in due time 
transferred to the First Folio.^ 

r 

To the year 1594 must be assigned one more historical 
puice, ‘King John.* Like the First and Third Parts of 
‘ Kin^ ‘ Henry VI ’ and ‘ Richard II ’ the play altogether 

John. eschews prose. Strained conceits and rhetorical 

extravagances which tend to rant and bombast are 
clear proofs of early composition. Again the theme had 
already attracted dramatic effort. Very early in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, Bishop Bale, a fanatical protestant 
controversialist, had produced a crude piece called ‘ King 
Johan,’ which presented from an ultra-pro testarit point of 
view the story of that King’s struggle with Rome for the 
most part allegorically, after the manner of the morality. 
There is no evidence that Shakespeare knew anything of 
Bale’s work, which remained in manuscript until 1838. 
More pertinent is the circumstance that in 1591 there was 
published anonymously a rough piece in two parts entitled 
‘ The Troublesome Raigno of King John.’ A preliminary 
‘ Address to the Centlemen Readers ’ reminds them of the 
good reception which they lately gave to the Scythian 
Tamburlainc. This reference to Marlowe’s tragedy points 
to the model which the unknown author set before himself. 

* Tho imprint of the first quarto of The Merchant runs : * At London, 
Printod by l[amo8] ll[oborts] for Thomas Hoyos and ore to bo sold in 
PauloB Church -yard, at tho signo of the Groeno Dragon. 1600.* Cf. 
Arboi, Transcript, in. 175. Heyes attached pecuniary value to liis pub- 
hshmg rights in The Merchant of Vemce. On July 8, 1619, his son, 
Laurence, nu heir to his father, paid a fee to tho StationcrA* Comi3auy on 
their granting him a formal recognition of his exclusive interest in the 
publication (Arbor, iii. 051). There is ground for tie.* ting another early 
quarto of 2'hc Merchant which bears the imprint ‘ Printed by J. Robei-ts 
1600* as a revised but unauthorised and misdated reprint of Heyes ’s 
quarto which William Jaggard, the successor to Koborts’s press, pimted 
for Thomas Pavicr, an unprincipled stationer, in 1619 (see Pollaixl, 
ShaJxspcare Folios and Quartos, 1909, pp. 81 scq., and p. 561 infra). 
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There is no other ground for associating Marlowe’s name 
with the old play, which lacks any sign of genuine power. 
Yet the old piece deserves grateful mention, for it supplied 
Shakespeare with all his material fey: his new ‘ history.’ 
In ‘ King John ’ he worked without disguise over a pre- 
decessor’s play, and sought no other authority. Every 
episode and every character are anticipated in the previous 
piece. Like his guide, Shakespeare embraces the whole 
’sixteen years of King John’s reign, yet spends no word on 
the chief political event — the signing of Magna Carta. 
But into the adaptation Shakespeare ilung all his energy, 
and the theme grew under his hand into great tragedy. 
It is not only that the chief characters are endowed 
with new life and glow with dramatic fire, but the narrow 
polemical and malignant censure of Rome and Spain 
which disfigures the earlier play is for the most part 
eliminated. The old ribald scene designed to expose 
the debaucheries of the monks of Swinsteod Abbey is 
expunged by Shakespeare, and he pays little heed to the 
legend of the monk’s poisoning of King John, which fills 
a largo place on the old canvas. The three chief characters 
— the mean and cmel king, the noble-hearted and despe- 
rately wronged Constance, and the soldierly humourist, 
Faulconbridge — are recreated by Shakespeare’s pen, and 
are jjortrayed with the same suroness of touch that marks 
in Shylock his rapidly maturing strength. The scene in 
which the gentle boy Arthur learns from Hubert that the 
king has ordered his eyes to be put out is as affecting as 
any passage in tragic literature. The oldcT playwriglit’s 
lifeless presentation of the incident gives a fair measure 
of his ineptitude. Shakespeare’s ‘King John’ was not 
printed till 1623, but an unprincipled and ill-advised 
endeavour was made meanwhile to steal a march on the 
reading public. In 1611 the old piece was reissued as 
‘ written by W. Sh.’ In 1622 the publisher went a step 
further in his career of fraud and on the title-page 
of a new edition declared its author to be ‘ W. Shake- 
speare.’ 
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At the close of 1694 a performance of Shakespeare’s 
early farce, * The Comedy of Errors,’ gave him a passing 
notoriety that he could well have spared. The 
of^EwOTs* piece wap played (apparently by professional 
^ipHai? actors) on the evening of Innocents’ Day 
^ ’ (December 28), 1694, in the hall of Gray’s Inn, 
before a crowded audience of benchers, students, and ^eir 
friends. There was some disturbance during the evening 
on the part of guests from the Inner Temple, who, dissatis- 
fied with the accommodation afforded them, retired in 
dudgeon. ' So that night,’ a contemporary chronicler 
states, ‘was begun and continued to the end in nothing 
but confusion and errors, whereupon it was ever afterwards 
called the “ Night of Errors.” Shakespeare waS acting 
on the same day before the Queen at Greenwich, and it 
is doubtful if he were present. On the morrow a commis- 
sion of oyer and terminer inquired into the causes of the 
tumult, which was mysteriously attributed to a sorcerer 
having ‘foisted a company of base and common fellows 
to make up our disorders with a play of errors and con- 
fusions.’ 

Fruitful as were these early years, there are critics who 
would enlarge by conjecture the range of Shakespeare’s 
accredited activities. Two pla3''s of uncertain 
dc^btfuify ^ authorship attracted public attention during 
assigned to the period under review (1591-4) — ‘Arden of 
spelirc! Feversham ’ ^ and ‘ Edward III.* ® Shake- 
speare’s hand has been traced in both, mainly 
on the ground that their dramatic energy is of a quality 
not to be discerned in the work of any contemporary 
whoso writings are extant. There is no external 
evidence in favour of Shakespeare’s authorship in either 
case. ‘ Arden of Feversham ’ dramatises with intensity 

^ Oesta Orayorum, printed in 1688 from a contemporary manu- 
script. A second performance of The Comedy of Errora was given at 
Gray's Itni Hall by the Elizabethan Stage Society on Deo. 6, 1893. 

‘ licensed for publication Apiil 3, 1592, and published in 1592. 

B Licensed for publication December 1, 1595, and published in 1696. 
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and ijpfiight a sordid murder of a husband by a wife which 
was perpetrated at Faversham on February 15, ISSO-l, 
and was fully reported by Holinshed and more 
FeveSi^/ briefly by Stow. The sybject in its realistic 
veracity is of a different type from any which 
Sh^espeare is known to have treated, and although 
the play may be, as Smnburne insists, ‘ a young man’s 
^ work,’ it bears no relation either in topic or style to the 
work on which young Shakespeare was engaged at a date 
so early as 1591 or 1592. The character of the murderess 
(Arden’s wife Alice) is finely touched, but her brutal 
instincts strike a jarring note which conflicts with the 
Shakespearean spirit of tragic art/.^ 

‘Edwaid III’ is a play in Marlowe’s vein, and has 
been assigned to Shakespeare with greater confidence on 
even more shadowy grounds. The competent 
^Edward Shakespearean critic Edward CapoU reprinted 
it in his ‘ Prolusions ’ in 1760, and described 
it as ‘ thought to be writ by Shakespeare.’ A century later 
Tennyson accepted with some qualification the attribution, 
which Swinburne, on the other hand, warmly contested. 
The piece is a curious medley of history and romance. Its 
main theme, confusedly drawn from Holinshed, presents 
Edward Ill’s wars in France, with the battles of Crecy 
and Poitiers and the capture of Calais, but the close of 
act 1 . and the whole of act ii. dramatise an unhistoric 
tale of dishonourable love which the Italian novelist 
Bandello told of an unnamed King of England who sought 
to defile ‘ the Countess of Salisbury,’ the wife of a courtier. 
Bandello’s fiction was rendered into English in Painter’s 
‘ Palace of Pleasure,’ and the author of ‘ Edward III ’ 
unwarrantably put the tale of illicit love to the discredit of 
his hero. Many speeches scattered thi’ough the drama and 

^ In 1770 the oritic Edward Jacob, in his edition of Ardtii of Fevers- 
ham, first assigned Arden to Shakespeare, claiming it to bo ' his earliest 
dramatic work.’ inhume supported the theory, which is generally 
discredited. The piece would seem to be by .some unidontilied disciplo 
of Kyd (cf. Kyd’b Works, ed. Boas, p. Ixxxix). 
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the whole scene (act ii. sc. ii.), in which the Cougnte^s 
of SaJisbuiy repulses the advances of Edward 111, show 
the hand of a master. The Countess’s language, which 
breathes a splendid^ romantic energy, has chiefly IM 
critics to credit Shakespeare with responsibility for the 
piece. But there is even in the style of these contri- 
butions much to dissociate them from the acknowledged 
work of Shakespeare, and to justify their ascription to 
some less gifted disciple of Marlowe.^ A line in act u. 
sc. i. (' Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds ’) 
reappears in Shakespeare’s ^ Sonnets ’ (xciv. line 14},^ and 
there are other expressions in those poems, which seem 
to reflect phrases in the jjlay of ‘ Edward III.’ It was 
contrary to Shakespeare’s practice literally to plagiarise 
himself. Whether the dramatist borrowed from a manu- 
script copy of the ‘ Sonnets ’ or the soimetteer borrowed 
from the drama are ({ucstions which are easier to ask 
than to answer.® 

^ Cf. Swinburne, Study of Shakeapearet pp. 231-274. 

* See p. l.^S tnfra, 

^ For other plays of somowJiat Liter date which have been falsely 
assigned to Shakespeare, see pp. 2bu scq. infra. 
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THE FIRST APPEAL TO THE READING PUBLIC 


Dxtbing the busy years (1591-4) that witnessed his first pro- 
nounced successes as a dramatist, Shakespeare came before 
the public in yet another literary capacity. 
On April 18, 1593, Richard Field, the printer, 

and Adonis/ fellow- towns man, obtained a license 

* 593 * 

for the publication of ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 
Shakespeare’s metrical version of a classical tale of love. 
The manuscript was set up at Field’s press at Blackfriars, 
and the book was published in accordance with the common 
contemporary division of labour by the stationer John 
Harrison, whose shop was at the sign of the White Grey- 
hound in St. Paul’s Chur(’hyard. No author’s name figured 
on the title-page, but Shakespeare appended his full signa- 
ture to the dedication, whi(;h he addressed in conventional 
terms to Henry Wriothesley, third earl of Southampton. 
The Earl, who was in his twentieth yeai, was reckoned 
the handsomest man at Court, with a pronounced dis- 
position to i?allantry. He had vast possessions, was well 
educated, loved literature, and through life extended to 
men of letters a generous jiatronago.^ ‘ I know 
to the Earl not how I shall offcnd,’ Shakespeare now 
wrote to liim in a stylo flavoured by Euphuism, 
‘in dedicating my unpolished lines to your 
lordship, nor how the world will censure me for choosing 
so strong a prop to support so weak a burden ; only if 
your Honour seem but pleased, I account myself highly 


of South 
ampton. 


^ 6eo Appendix, sections in. and iv. 
141 
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praised, and vow to take advantage of all idle hours, 
till I have honoured you with some graver labour. But 
if the first heir of my invention prove deformed, I shall 
be sorry it had so noble a godfather ; and never after ear 
[i.e. plough] so barren a land, for fear it yield me still so 
bad a harvest. I leave it to your honourable survey, and 
your Honour to your heart’s content ; which I wish may 
always answer your own wish, and the world’s hopeful 
expectation.’ The subscription ran ‘ Your Honour’s in 
all duty, William Shakespeare.’ 

The writer’s mention of the work as ‘ the first heir of 
my invention ’ implies that the poem was written, or at 
‘The first designed, before Shakespeare undertook 

heir of my any of his dramatic work. But there is reason 
invention.* believe that the first draft lay in the author’s 
desk through four or five summers and underwent some 
retouching before it emerged from the press in its final 
shape. Shakespeare, with his gigantic powers of work, 
could apparently count on ‘ idle hours * even in the 
well-filled days which saw the completion of the four 
original plays — ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ ‘ Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,’ ‘ Comedy of Errors,’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ — as 
well as the revision of the three parts of ‘ Henry VI ’ and 
‘ Titus Andronicus,’ wliile ‘ Richard III ’ and ‘ Richard II ’ 
were in course of drafting. Marlowe’s example may here 
as elsewhere have stimulated Shakespeare’s energy ; for 
at that writer’s death (Juno 1, 1593) he left unfinished 
a poetic rendering of another amorous tale of classic 
breed — the stoiy of Hero and Leander by the Greek poet 
Musaeus.^ 

^ Marlowe's Hero and Leander was posthumously licensed for the 
press on September 28, 1593, some months after Venus and Adonis ; 
but it was not published till 1598, in a volume to which George Chapman 
contributed a continuation completing the work. About 1596 Richard 
Carew in a letter on the * Excellencie of the English tongue ’ Imked 
Shakespeare's poem with Marlowe's 'fragment,' and credited them 
jointly with the literary merit of Catullus (Camden’s Eemaines, 1614, 
p. 43). 
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Shakeefpeare’s * Venus and Adonis ’ is affluent in 
beauttfuf imagery and metrioal sweetness ; but it is imbued 
with a juvenile tone of license, which hannonises with its 
pretension of youthful origin. The irrelevant details, the 
many figures drawn from the sounds and sights of rural 
or domestic life, confirm the impression of adolescence, 
although the graphic justness of observation and the rich 
harmonies of language anticipate the touch of maturity, 
^and traces abound of wide reading in both classical and 
recent domestic literature. The topic was one which was 
likely to appeal to a young patron like Southampton, whose 
culture did not discourage lascivious tastes. 

The poem offers signal proof of Shakespeare’s early 
devotion to Ovid. The title-page bears a beautiful Latin 
motto : 

Vilia mirotur vulgus ; mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castialia plena ministret aqua. 

The lines come from tho Roman poet’s ‘ Amores,’ and, 
in his choice of the couplet, Shakespeare again showed 
loyalty to Marlowe’s example.^ 

The legend of Venus and Adonis was sung by 
Theocritus and Bion, the pastoral poets of 
S^Ovfd.^ Sicily ; but Shakespeare made its acquaintance 
in the brief version wliich figures in a work by 
Ovid which is of greater note than his ‘ Amores ’ — ^in 

1 The motto is taken from Ovid’s Amorea, liber i. olegy xv. 11. 
3&-6. Portions of the Awores or Elegies of Ix)ve wore iranslatod by 
Marlowe about 1589, ai\d wore first printed without a date, probably 
about 1697, in Epigrammes and Elegies by I[ohn] Ofavies] and Qhria- 
topher] M[arlowe]. Marlowe, whoso version circulated in manuscript 
in the eight years’ inter^^al, rendered tho linos quoted by Shakespeare 
thus : 

Let base conceited wits admire vile things, 

Fair Pheebus lead me to tho Muses’ springs I 

This poem of Ovid’s Amores was popular with other Elizabethans. 
Ben Jonson placed another version of it on tho lips of a character 
called Ovid in his play of the PoeUxster (1602). Jonson presents Shake- 
speare’s motto in the awkward garb : , 

Kneele hmdos to trash : me let^bright Pheebus swell. 

With caps fall flowing from the Moses* well. 
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his ‘Metamorphoses* (Book X. 520-560 ; 707-73j8)., Not 
that Shakespeare was a slavish borrower. On Ovid’s 
narrative of the Adonic fable he embroidered reminiscences 
of two independent episodes in the same treasury of mytho- 
logy, viz. the wooing of the reluctant Hermaphroditus by 
the maiden Salmacis (Book IV) and the hunting of the 
Calydonian boar (Book VIII). Again, however helpful 
Ovid’s work proved to Shakespeare, ‘the first heir* of 
his invention found supplementary inspiration elsewhere. 
The Roman poet had given the myth a European vogue. 
Echoes of it are heard in the pages of Dante and Chaucer, 
and before Shakespeare wrote it was developed by poets 
of the Renaissance in sixteenth-century Italy and France. 
In the year of Shakespeare’s birth Ronsard, the chieftain 
of contemporary French poetry, versified the tale of 
Venus and Adonis with patlietic charm, ^ and during 
Shakespeare’s boyhood many fellow-countrymen emulated 
the Continental example. Spenser, Robert Greene, and 
Marlowe bore occasional witness in verse to 
of^Lodge. myth’s fascination, wliile Thomas Lodge 

described in detail Adonis’s death and Venus’s 
grief in prefatory stanzas before his ‘ Scilloes Metamor- 
phosis : Enterlaced with the unfortunate love of Glaucus ’ 
(published in 1589). Lodge’s main theme was a different 
fable, drawn from the same rich mine of Ovid. His effort 
is the most notable pre-Shakespearean experiment in the 
acclimatisation of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses ’ in English 
verse. 

Shakespeare’s ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ is in the direct 
succession of both Continental and Elizabethan culture, 
which was always loyal to classical tradition. His metre 
is the best proof of his susceptibility to cuiTent vogue. 
He employed the sixain or six-line stanza rhyming ababcc, 
which is the commonest of all forms of narrative verse 
ill both English and French poetry of the sixteenth 
century. Spenser had proved the stanza’s capacity in his 


^ See Frefnch JZenat>«ance iv England, 220. 
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‘ Astarophel,’ an elegy on Sir Philip Sidney, while Thomas 
Lodge had shown its adaptability to epic purpose in that 
Ovidian poem of ‘ Scillaes Metamorphosis ’ which treats 
in part of Shakespeare^s theme. On metrical as well as on 
critical grounds Lodge should be credited with helping 
efficiently to mould Shakespeare’s first narrative poem.^ 

* A year after the issue of ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ in 1694, 
Shakespeare published another poem in like vein, which 
‘ Lucrece ’ tragic tale of Lucrece, the accepted 

pattern of conjugal fidelity alike through 
classical times and the Middle Ages. The tone is graver 
than that of its predecessor, and the poet’s reading had 
clearly taken a wider range. Moral reflections abound, and 
there is some advance in metrical dexterity and verbal 
harmony. But there is less freshness in the imagery and 
at times the language tends to bombast. Long digres- 
sions interrupt the flow of the narrative. The heroine’s 
allegorical addresses to ‘ Opportunity Time’s servant * 
and to ‘ Time the lackey of Eternity ’ occupy 133 lines 
(869-1001), while the spirited description of a picture of the 
siege of Troy is prolonged through 202 lines (1368-1669), 
nearly a ninth part of the whole poem. The metre is 
changed. The six-line stanza of ‘ Venus ’ is replaced by a 

^ Shakespeare^ 8 Venas and Adonis and Ijodge's Scillaes Meiamor^ 
phosis, by James P. Reardon, in ‘ Shakespoaro Sooioty’s Papers,’ iii. 
143-6. Cf. Lodge’s description of Venus’s discovery of tho wounded 
Adonis : 

Her daintio hiiud addrest to dawo her doere, 

TTor rosoivU lip aliod to Ijih pule chooke, 

Her sighs and then her lookes and bouvlo choeru, 

Her bittur tlireatcs, and tiieu her puasioiiH niouko : 

How on his senboloas corpse hIio lay u-crying. 

As if tho boy were then but now a-dying 

In the minute description in Shakcuxiearc’s poem of the chase of the 
hare (11. 673-708) Ihoj c ai o curious rcscmblanocs to tho Ode de la Chase 
(on a stag hunt) by the French dramatist, ICsticnno Jodolie, in his 
eSuvres et Meslanges Poitiquee, 1674. For fullei' illustration of Shake- 
spoare's sources and analogues of tho poem, and of its gonoral literary 
history and bibliography, soo the present writer’s introduction to the 
facsimile reproduction of the first quarto edilidn of Venus and Addnis 
( 1593), Clarendon Press, 1006. 
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seven-lino stanza which Chaucer often employed in the 
identical form dbabbcc. The stanza was again common 
among Elizabethan poets. Prosodists christened it ‘ rhyme 
royal ’ and regarded it as peculiarly well adapted to any 

* historical or grave ’ £heme. 

The second poem was entered in the ‘ Stationers’ 
Registers ’ on May 9, 1694, under the title of ‘ A Booke 
intitled the Ravyshement of Lucrece,* and 
edition was published in the same year under the title 
1594 . ‘Lucrece.’ As in the case of ‘Venus and 

Adonis,’ it was printed by Shakespeare’s fellow-townsman 
Richard Field. But the cop 3 ’'right was vested in John 
Harrison, who published and sold it at the sign of the White 
Greyhound in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Ho was a prominent 
figure in the book-trade of the day, being twice Master 
of the Stationers’ Company, and shortly after publishing 
Shakespeare’s second poem he acquired of Field the 
copyright, in addition, of the dramatist’s first poem, of 
which ho was already the. publisher. 

Lucreco’s story, whicli flourished in classical hterature, 
was absorbed by mediaeval poetry, and like the tale of 
Venus and Adonis was subsequently endowed 
fhe^tory^^ with ncw life by the literary effort of the Euro- 
jiean Renaissance. There are signs that Shake- 
speare sought liints at maJiy liands. The classical version 
of Ovid’s ‘Fasti’ (ii. 721-852) gave him a primary clue. 
But at tlie same time ho seems to have assimilated sugges- 
tion from Livy’s version of the fable in his ‘ History of 
Rome ’ (Bk. 1. ch. 57-59), whicli William Painter para- 
phrased in English in the ‘ Palace of Pleasure.’ Admirable 
help was also available in Chaucer’s ‘ Legend of Good 
Women * (lines 1080-1885), where the fifth section deals 
with Lucretia’s pathetic fortunes, and Bandello hod 
developed the theme in an Italian novel. Again, as in 

* Venus and Adonis,’ there are subsidiary indications in 
phrase, episode, and sentiment of Shakespeare’s debt to 
corftemporary English poetry. The accents of Shakespeare’s 
‘ Lucrece ’ often echo those of Daniel’s poetic ‘ Complaint 
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of Rosamond * (King Heniy II’b mistress), which, with its 
seven-line stanza (1592), stood to ‘ Lucrece ’ in even closer 
relation than Lodge’s ‘Scilla,* with its six-line stanza, 
to ‘ Venus and Adonis.* The piteous accents of Shake- 
speare’s heroine are those of Daniel’s heroine purified and 
glorified.^ Lucrece’s apostrophe to Time (lines 939 seq.) 
suggests indebtedness to two other English poets, Thomas 
Watson in * Hecatompatbia,’ 1582 (Sonnets xlvii and 
Ixxvii), and Giles Fletcher in ‘ Licia,’ 1593 (Sonnet xxviii). 
Fletcher anticipated at many points Shakespeare’s cata- 
logue of Time’s varied activities.* The curious appeal 
of Lucrece to personified ‘ Opportunity ’ (lines 869 seq.) 
appears to bo his unaided invention. 

Shakespeare dedicated his second volume of poetry to 
the Earl of Southampton, the patron of his first, but his 
Second language displays greater warmth of feeling, 
letter to Shakespeare nOw addressed the young Earl in 
terms of devoted friendship, which were not un- 
common at the time in communications between 
patrons and poets, but they suggest here that Shakespeare’s 
relations with the brilliant young nobleman had grown 
closer since he dedicated ' Venus and Adonis ’ to him in 
more formal style a year before. ‘ The love 1 dedicate to 
your lordship,’ Shakespeare wrote in the opening j)agos 

^ Kooamoiid, in Daniel ’b poem, musen thus A\hen King Henry chal- 
lenges her honour : 

But wlxat ? he is my Xiug uuU may oonstraiTic mo ; 

Whothor 1 ycold or jiot, 1 live Uefaiiiei]. 

The Worjd wiU thiiiku Authontic did guino mo, 

1 Bhall bo judg'd las Iaivo und bO bo tihainod ; 

We BOO the lairo condoum’d that uovur gamed, 

And if I yoold, ’tjs honourable Bhoino. 

If not, 1 hvo di<igrac'd, }%‘t thought the same. 

^ The general conception of Time’s action can of course bo traced 
very far back in poetry. Watson acknowledged that his lines wore 
borrowed from the Italian iSoralino, and Plotcher imitated the Neapolitan 
Latinist Angerianus ; while both iSerabno and Ango nanus owed much 
to Ovid’s pathetic lament in Trisha (iv. 6, 1-10). That Shakesjpoaro know 
Watson’s chain of reflections seems proved by his verbatim quotation 
of one link in Much Ado about Nothing (i. i. 27JJ : * In time the savage 
bull doth bear the yoke.’ There are plain indications in Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets that Pletcher’s Licia was familiai l.u him. 
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of ‘ Lucrece/ ' is without end, whereof this pamphlet mth- 
out beginning is but a superfluous moiety. The warrant 
I have of your honourable disposition, not the worth 
of my untutored lines, makes it assured of acceptance* 
What I have done is yours, what I have to do is yours, 
being part in all I have, devoted yours. Were my worth 
greater, my duty would show greater ; meantime, as it is, 
it is bound to your lordshiii ; to whom I wish long life, 
still lengthened with all happiness.* The subscription runs 
‘ Your Lordship’s in all duty, William Shakespeare.’ ^ 

In these poems Shakespeare made his earliest appeal 
to the world of readers. The London playgoer already 

Enthusiastic name as that of a promising actor 

reception of aud a successful playwright. But when ‘ Venus 
poems° and Adonis’ appeared in 1693, no word of 
his dramatic composition had seen the light of 
the printing press. Early in the following year, a month or 
two before the publication of ‘ Lucrece,’ there were issued 
the plays of ‘ Titus Andronicus ’ and the first part of the* 

‘ Contention ’ (the early draft of the Second Part of 
‘Henry VI’), to both of which Shakespeare had lent a 
revising hand. But so fai*, his original dramas had escaped 
the attention of traders in books. His early plays brought 
him at the outset no I'eputation as a man of letters. 
It was not as the myriad-minded dramatist, but in the 
restricted rSle of versifier of classical fables familiar 
to all cultured Europe, that he first impressed studious 
contemporaries witli the fact of his mighty genius. The 
reading public welcomed his poetic tales with unqualified 
enthusiasm. The sweetness of the verso, the poetic flow 
of the narrative, and the graphic imagery discountenanced 
censure of the licentious treatment of the themes even 
on the part of the seriously minded. Critics vied with each 
other in the exuberance of the eulogies in which they 

^ Foi fuller illustration of the poem’s literary history and biblio- 
graphy, see the present writer’s introduction to the facsimile repro- 
duction of the First Quarto edition of Lu/crtce (1594), Clarendon Press, 
1905. 
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proolaimed that the fortunate author had gained a place 
in peiteanence on the summit of Parnassus. ^ Lucrece/ 
wrote Michael Drayton in his ‘ Legend of Matilda ’ (1694)» 
was ‘revived to live another age.’* A year later William 
Covell, a Cambridge Fellow, in his * Polimanteia,’ gave 
‘ ^11 praise ’ to ‘ sweet Shakespeare ’ for his ‘ Lucrecia.’ ^ 
In 1698 Richard Barnfield, a poet of some lyric power, 
sums up the general estimate of the two works thus : 

And Shakespeare thou, whose hony-flowing Vaine, 
Barnfield* s (Pleasing the World) thy Praises doth obtaino; 
tribute. Whose Venus^ and whoso Lucrece (sweeto and chaste), 
Thy Name in fames immortall Booke haveploo't, 

Live ever you, at least in Fame live over ; 

Well may tho Body© dye, but Fame dies never.* 

In the same year the rigorous critic and scholar, Gabriel 
Harvey, distinguished betw'een the respective impressions 
which the two poems made on the public. Harvey re- 
ported that ‘ the younger sort take much delight ’ in ‘ Venus 
and Adonis,’ while * Lucrece ’ pleased ‘ tho wiser sort.’ * 
A poetaster John Weever, in a sonnet addressed to 
‘ honey-tongued Shakespeare ’ in his ‘ Epigramms ’ (1599), 
eulogised the poems indiscriminately as an unniatchable 
achievement, while making vaguer and less articulate 
mention of the plays ‘ Romeo ’ and ‘ Richard ’ and ‘ more 
whose names I know not.’ 

Printers and publishers of both poems strained their 
resources to satisfy tho demands of eager purchasons. 
No fewer than six editions of ‘ Venus ’ appeared between 
1592 and 1602 ; ' a seventh followed in 1017, and a 

1 In a copy supposed to bo unique of this \vork, formerly the property 
of Prof. Dowden, tho author gives his name at tho foot of the dedication 
to the Earl of Essex as ‘ W. Covell.* (See Bowden’s Sale Catalogue, 
Hodgson and Co., London, Dec. 16, 1913,’p. 40.) Covoll was a Fellow 
of Queens* College, Cambridge (See Diet, NaL Btog.) In all other 
known copies of the Polimanteia tho author’s signature appears as 
‘W. C.* — initials which have been wiongly identified with those of 
William Gerlm, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

* Bamfiold’s Poems in Divers Humours, 1589, ‘ A Remembrance of 
some English Poets.* 

* Harvey’s Marginalia, ed G. Mooio Smith, 1913; see p. 360. 
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twelfth in 1636. " Lucrece ’ achieved a fifth edition^' the 
year of Shakespeare's death, and an eighth edition iifjl665.^ 
There is a likelihood, too, that Edmund Spenser, the 
greatest of Shakespeare's poetic contemporaries, was first 

Shakespeare poems into the ranks of Shake- 

and spcare's admirers. Among the ten contempo- 

Spenser. poots whom Spenser saluted mostly under 

fanciful names in his ‘ Colin Clouts come home againe ' 
(completed in 1594),* it is hardly doubtful that he greeted 
Shakespeare under the name of ‘ Action ' — a familiar 
Greek proper name derived from dcro?, an eagle. Spenser 
wrote : 

And there, though last not least is Action ; 

A gentler Shephoard may no where be found, 

Whoso muso, full of high thought’s invention, 

Doth, like himselfe, heroically sound. 

The last line alludes to Shakespeare's surname, and adum- 
brates the later tribute paid by the dramatist’s friend, 
Ben Jonson, to his ‘ true-filed lines,’ which had the power 
of ‘ a lance as brandish’d at the eyes of ignorance.’ ® We 
may assume that the admiration of Spenser for Shake- 
speare was reciprocal. At any rate Shakespeare paid 
Spenser the compliment of making reference to his ‘ Teares 
of the Muses’ (1591) in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
(V. i. 62-3). 

The thrico throe Muses, mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceased m beggary, 

is there paraded as the theme of one of the dramatic enter- 
tainments wherewith it is proposed to celebrate Theseus’s 


^ See pp. rAi-.y infra. 

® Of Malone’s Fariorww, ii. 224-279, where an able attempt is 
made t>o identify all the w'riters noticed by Spenser, e.g. Thomas 
Churchyard (‘ Harpalus ’), Abraham Fraunce (‘ Corydon ’), Arthur 
Gtorgos (‘ Alcyon ’), Goorge Peele (‘ Palin ’), Thomas Lodge (‘ Alcon ’), 
Arthur Golding (‘ Palemon ’), and the fifth Earl of Derby (‘ Amyntas *), 
the patron of Shakespeare’s company of actors. Spenser mentions 
Alabaster and Daniel without disguise. 

B Similarly Fuller, in his Worries, likens Shakespeare to * Martial 
in the warlike sound of his surname.’ 
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maxri^. In Spenser’s ‘ Teares of the Moses ’ eac h of the 
Nine j^ents in tom her declining inflnence on the literary 
and dramatic effort of the age. Shakespeare’s Theseus 
dismisses the suggestion with the fsank but not unkindly 
comment : 

» That is some satire keen and critioal^ 

Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 

But it may bo safely denied that Spenser in the same 
poem referred figuratively to Shakespeare when he made 
Thalia deplore the recent death of ‘ our pleasant Willy/ ^ 
The name Willy was frequently used in contemporary 
literature as a term of familiarity without relation to the 
baptismal name of the person referred to. Sir Philip 
Sidney was addressed as ‘ Willy ’ by some of his ©legists. 
A comic actor, ‘ dead of late * in a litoral sense, was clearly 
intended by Spenser, and there is no reason to dispute 
the view of an early sevonteentli-contury commentator 
that Spenser was paying a tribute to the loss English 
comedy had lately sustained by the death of the comedian 
Richard Tarleton.* Similarly the ‘ gentle spirit ’ who is 
described by Spenser in a still later staii'/a as sitting ‘ in idle 
cell ’ rather than turn his pen to base uses cannot bo more 
reasonably identified with Sliakcspearc.® 


All theso niiil all that rls ilio Comiok Sta;;o 
Witli bcasonoil wit uii-l tjooUly ]>l<Msanco graceii. 

Jiy ^hu'h mans lifo m tus likcbt imago 
Was limned forth, are wliolly now dufaivcl 
And he, the man whom Nature selfo had made 
To mock her nelfc and 'J’ruth 1 > imitate, 

With kindly counf^T iindoi mu u k Hliadu, 

Our plcAbant Willy, ah I is do d ol late , 

With whom all ]oy and jolly nienmont 

Is also deaded and in dolour d. out (II. J00-'210). 

® A note to this effect, in a gcnuinii cail)^ pevenieonth-century hand 
was discovered by Halliwell-Phillipps in a copy of the 1611 edition of 
SiMjnser's If^orks (cf. Outlines, ii. 394-5). 

J But that same gentle spirit, from wJioi'e pen 
Large btroumes of houiiio and swcof/O ncetar flowo, 

Sconung Oic boldncs of fcuch base-borne men 
Which daro tlioir follies forth ko ru'-lflio throve, 

Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell 

Thau so himselte to moeleim to sell (11. 217-22). 
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Meanwhile Shakespeare was gaining personal esteem in 
a circle more exclusive than that of actors, men of letters, 
or the general reading public. His genius and ‘civil 
demeanour ’ of which* Chettle wrote in 1592 arrested the 
notice not only of the brilliant Earl of Southampton but 
of other exalted patrons of literature and the drama. His 
summons to act at Court with Burbage and Kemp, the 
two most famous actors of the day, during the Christmas 
season of 1594 was possibly due in part to the 
at^c^ourt. personal interest which he had excited among 
satellites of royalty. Queen Elizabeth quickly 
showed him special favour. Until the end of her reign 
his plays were repeatedly acted in her presence. Every 
year his company contributed to her Christmas festivities. 
The revised version of * Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ was given 
at Whitehall at Christmas 1597, and tradition credits 
the Queen with unconcealed enthusiasm for Falstaff, who 
came into being a little later. Under Queen Elizabeth’s 
successor Shakespeare greatly strengthened Ids hold on 
royal favour, but Ben Jonson claimed that the Queen’s 
appreciation equalled that of King James I. When Jonson 
in his elegy on Shakespeare wTote of 

Thoso flights upon the banlcs of Thames 
That so did take Eliza and our Jamos, 


he was mindful of the many representations of Shake- 
speare’s plays which glorified the river palaces of Whitehall, 
Windsor, Richmond, and Greenwich during the last decade 
of the great Queen’s reign. 



X 


THE SONNETS AND THEIR LITERARY HISTORY 

It was doabtless to Shakespeare’s personal relations with 
men and women of the Court that most of his sonnets 
owed their existence. In Italy and France 
S*thB**'** the practice of writing and circulating series of 
sonnets inscribed to great peraonages flourished 
continuously through the greater part of tht 
sixteenth century. In England, until the last decade of 
that century, the vogue was intermittent. Wyatt and 
Surrey inaugurated sonnetteering in the English language 
under Henry VIII, and Thomas Watson devoted much 
energy to the pursuit when Shakespeare was a boy. But it 
was not until 1691, when Sir Philip Sidney’s collection of 
sonnets entitled ‘ Astrophel and Stella ’ was first publislied, 
that the sonnet enjoyed iu England any conspicuous or 
continuous favour. For the half-dozen years following 
the appearance of Sir Philip Sidney’s volume the writing 
of sonnets, both singly and in Connected seqm-'ices, engaged 
more litera:y activity in this country than it engaged at 
any period hero or elsewhere.^ Men and women of the 
cultivated Elizabethan nobility encouraged poets to 
celebrate in single sonnets or in short series their virtues and 
graces, and under the same patronage there were produced 
multitudes of long sonnot-scquences which more or less 
fancifully narrated, after the manner of Petrarch and his 

^ Beotion ix. of the Appendix to this volume gives a sketch of 
each of the numerous collections of sonnets Which bore witness to 
the unexampled vogue of the Elizabethan sonnet between 1591 and 
1697. 
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successors, the pleasures and pains of love. Between 1591 
and 1697 no aspirant to poetic fame in the countiy 
failed to court a patron’s ears by a trial of shill on 
the popular poetic , instrument, and Shakespeare, who 
habitually kept abreast of the currents of contemporary 
literary taste, applied himself to sonnetteering with, all 
the force of his poetic genius when the fashion was at its 
height. , 

The dramatist lightly experimented with the sonnet 
from the outset of his literary career. Ten times he wove 
the quatorzain into his early dramatic verse, 
speare’s Seven examples figure in ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
pCTimwits probably his earliest play^; both the 

choruses in ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ (before acts i. 
and II.) are couched in sonnet form ; and a letter of the 
heroine Helena in ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ which bears 
traces of early composition, takes the same shape (iii. iv. 
4-17). It has, moreover, been argued ingeniously, if not 
convincingly, that ho was author of the somewhat clumsy 
sonnet, ‘ Phaeton to his friend Florio,’ which prefaced in 
1691 Florio’s * Second Frutes,’ a series of Italian-English 
dialogues for students.* 


1 Love's Labour' ft Lost, i, i. 80-93, 163-170 ; iv. ii. 109-122; iii. 26- 
39, 60-73 ; v. ii. 343-66 ; 402-15. 

® Minto, Characteristics of English Poetry, 1885, pp. 371, 382. The 
sonnet, lieadcd ‘ Phaeton to his friend Florio,’ runs : 

Swoot friend, whose immo agrees with thy increase. 

How fit a rival ait. thon of the Spring I 
For whon each branch hatli left his aoiirishing. 

And groon-lookcd Sumninr’s shady pleasures cooso , 

Sho makes tlio Winter’s storms roposo in peace, 

An<l spends her franchise on each living thing: 

The daisies sprout, the little birds do sing, 

Uerbs, gums, and plants do vaunt of thoir release. 

So when that all our English Wits lay dead, 

(Except the laurel that is ever green) 

Thou witti thy Fruit our barrenness o'ersproad, 

And sot thy flowery plcosance to bo seen. 

Such fmita, such flow’rota of morality, 

Wore ne’er before brought out of Italy. 

John Florio (1653 ?-1625), at first a toachor of Italian at Oxford and 
later well known in London as a lexicographer and translator, was 
a \proUgt of the Earl of Southampton, whose * pay and patronage * he 
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Bat these were sporadic efforts. It was not till the 
spring of 1593, after Shakespeare had secured a nobleman's 
patronage for his earliest publication, ^ Venus 
and Adonis,’ that he tunned to sonnetteering 
on the regular plan, outside dramatic compo- 
sition. One hundred and fifty-four sonnets 
survive apart from his plays, and there are 
^signs that a large part of the collection was inaugurated 
while the two narrative poems were under way during 
1593 and 1694 — ^his thirtieth and thirty-first years. 
Occasional reference in the sonnets to the writer’s 
growing age was a conventional device — traceable to 
Petrarch — of all sonnetteers of the day, and admits of 
no literal interpretation.^ In matter and in maimer the 


MajMty 
of Shake- 
speare's 
sonnets 
composed 
in 1594* 


acknowledged in 1598 when dedicating to him his Worlde of Wordta, 
He was afterwards a beneficiary of the fiarl of PombroKo. His cirole 
of acquaintanco included the losing men of letters of tho day. Shake- 
speare doubtless know Florio first as Southampton's proUgK Ho quotes 
his fine translation of Montaigne’s Essays \\\ The Tempest ; see p. 431. 
Although the fact of Sliakospoaro’s acquaintance with Florio is not 
open to question, it is rosponsiblo for at hvist one mistakon inforonoe. 
Farmer and Warburton arguo that Sliakospotire ndiculod Florio in 
llolofcrnes in Love's Labour's Lost. Tlioy ohiefly roly on Florio’s 
bombastio prefaces to his Worlde of Wordes and his traaslation of 
Montaigne’s Essays (1G03). There is nothing thoro to justify tho 
suggestion Florio writes more in tho vom of Armado than of Holofornes, 
and, beyond tho fact that he was a teacher of languages to noblemon, 
he bears no resemblance to Holofornes, a village sohoolmastor. 

^ Shakespeare writes in his Sonnets : 

My (?1hsis shall not persuudu me 1 um oUl 1). 

But wnen jny gliows mo mjaolf unJpocI, 

Boated and chopp’d \(ith tann’d antiquity (Jxii. 0-10). 

That time of year tliou may’st in mo liohold 

When yellow loaves, or none, or fow do hang (lx\iii, 1-3). 

My days arc post tlio best (cxxxviii 0) 

Daniel in Delia (xxiii.) in 1591, when twenty-nine years old, exclaimed : 

My years draw on my e\erlasting night, 

... My days are done. 

Richard Barnfield, at tho ago of twenty, bade tho boy Ganymede, to 
whom he addressed his Affectionate Shepherd and a aequonoo of sonnets 
in 1594 (ed. Arber, p. 23) : 

Behold xny gray head, full of silver hairs, 

My wrinkled skin, deep fnriowB in my face. 
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greater number of tbe poems suggest that they* came 
from the pen of a man not yet middle-aged. Language 
and imagery closely connect the sonnets with the poetic 
and dramatic wor^ which is known to have engaged 
Shakespeare’s early pen. The phraseology which is 
matched in plays of a later period is smaller in ei(tent 
than that which finds a parallel in the narrative poems 
of 1593 and 1594, or in the plays of similar date. Shake-| 
peare’s earliest comedy, ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ seems 
to offer a longer list of parallel passages than any 9 ther 
of his works. Doubtless he renewed bis sonnetteering 
efforts from time to time and at irregular intervals during 
the closing years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, although 
only once — in the epilogue of ‘ Henry V,’ which was 
penned in 1599 — did ho introduce the sonnet-form into his 
maturer dramatic veme. Sonnet cvii., in which reference 
is made to Queen Elizabeth’s death, may be fairly regarded 
as one of the latest acts of homage on Shakespeare’s part 
to the importunate vogue of the Elizabethan sonnet. All 
the evidence, whether internal or external, points to the 
conclusion that the sonnet exhausted such fascination as 
it exerted on Shaltespeare before his dramatic genius 
attained its full height. 

Similarly Drayton in a Ronnet (Idea^ xiv.) published in 1594, when he 
was barely thirty-one, wrote : 

Lookin'? Into the of ray youtli’B inisories, 

1 soo Uio uRly face of my deformed caics 
With withered brows all wrinkled witli despairs; 

and a little later (No. xliii. of the 1599 edition) ho repeated how 
Acre niU»s ray lincw with wrinkles in my fnw. 

All those lines are echoes of Petrarch, and Shakespeare and Drayton 
followed the Italian master's ^ ords more olosoly than their contempo- 
raries. Cf. Petrarch's Sonnet oxliii. (to Laura alive), or Sonnet Izxxi. 
(to Laura after death) ; the latter begins : 

Direinl sposso 11 mio fldato spcRlio, 

L'anlmo stanco e la cangiata ncorza 
B la Bcomata mia destrezza e forza : 

Kon ti noEcondcr pih : tu se* pur vogUo. 

(t.e. ' My faithful glass, my weary spirit and my wrinkled skin, and my 
decaying wit and strength repeatedly tell me : ** It cannot longer be 
hidden from you, you are old." ’) 
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In literary value Shakespeare’s sonnets are notably 
unequal. Many reach levels of lyric melody and medi- 
Their tative energy that are haixlly to be matched 

utefary elsewhere in poetiy. The best examples 

^ are charged with the mellowed sweetness of 

rhythm and metre, the depth of thought and feeling, 
the *^vividness of imagery and the stimulating fervour 
of expression which are the finest fruits of poetic power. 
*On the other hand, many sink almost into inanity beneath 
the burden of quibbles and conceits. In both their 
exceflences and their defects Shakespeare’s sonnets betray 
near kinship to his early dramatic work, in which passages 
of the highest poetic temper at times alternate with 
unimpressive displays of verbal jugglery. There is far 
more concentration in the sonnets than in ‘Venus and 
Adonis ’ or in ‘ Lucrece,’ although traces of their intensity 
appear in occasional utterances of Shakespeare’s Roman 
heroine. The superior and more evenly sustained energy 
of the sonnets is to be attributed less to the accession 
of power that comes with increase of years than to the 
innate principles of the poetic form, and to metrical 
exigencies, which impelled the sonnetteer to aim at a 
uniform condensation of thought and language. 

In accordance with a custom that was not uncommon, 
Shakespeare did not publish his sonnets ; he circulated 
Circulation manuscript.^ But their reputation grew, 

in manu- and public interest was aroused in them in 
script. spite of his unreadiness to give them publicity. 

The mellifluous verse of Richard Barnficld, which was 
printed in 1694 and 1595, assimilated many touches 


* The SounotB of Sidney , Wataon, ‘Daniol, and Constablo long oir- 
culatod in manuscript, and sufEerod much the sanio fato as Sliakospeare's 
at the hands of piratical publishers. After cinuilating many years in 
manuscript, Sidncy*s Sonnets wore published in 1591 by an irresponsible 
trader, Thomas Newman, who in his self-advertising dedication wrote of 
the collection that it had been widely ‘ spread abroad in written copies, * 
and had * gathered much corruption by ill writers* (i.c. copyists). 
Ck)nBtable produced in 1592 a collection of twenty sonnets in a volume 
which ho ontitliMl pKma. This w'a« an authorised publication. But 
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from Shakespeare’s sonnets as well as from his narrative 
poems. A line from one sonnet : 

Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds (zdv. 14) ^ 

< 

and a phrase ‘ scarldfc ornaments ’ (for ‘ lips ’) from another 
(cxlii. 6) were both repeated in the anonymous play of 
‘ Edward III,’ which was published in 1596 and proHhbly 
written before 1595. Francis Meres, the critic, writing in 
1598, enthusiastically commends Shakespeare’s ‘sugred^ 
sonnets among his private friends,’ and mentions them 
in close conjunction with his two narrative poems.^ 
William Jaggard piratically inserted in 1599 two of the 
most mature of the series (Nos. cxxxviii. and cxliv.) in 

in 1694 a printer and a publisher, without Constable’s knowledge or 
sanction, reprinted these sonnets and scattered them through a volume 
of nearly eighty miscellaneous sonnets by Sidney and many other hands ; 
the adventurous publishers bestowed on their medley the title of Diana, 
which Constable had distinctively attached to his own collootion. Daniel 
suffered in much tho same way. See Apjiondix ix. for further notes on 
the subject Proofs of the commonness of the habit of circulating litera* 
turu m manuscript abound. Fulko Grcvillc, writing to Sidney’s fatber-in- 
law, Sir Prancis Walsingham, in 1687, expressed regret that uncorroctod 
manuscript copu'S of the then unpnntcd Arcadia wore * so common. ’ 
In 1691 Gabriel Cawood, the {lubiisher of Hobort Southwell’s Mary 
Magdalen^ is Funeral Team, wrote that man user ijit copies of the work 
had long iluwn about * fast and false.’ Nashc, m tho preface to his 
Terrors of the Night, 1694, described how a copy of that osjjay, which 
a friend had ‘ wrested * from liim, had ‘ progressed | without his authority] 
from one scrivener’s shop to another, and at hmgth grew so common 
that it was ready to bo hung out for one of their figures (i.c. shop-signs], 
like a pair of indentures.’ Thorpe's bookselling friend, Edward 
Blount, gathered together, without tho author’s aid, the scattered 
essays by John Earle, and he published them m 1628 under tho title 
of Micro-comnographie, frankly describing lln’in as ‘ many sundry 
dispersed transcripts, some very imperfect and surrejititious.’ 

^ Cf. Sonnet Ixix. 12 : 

To thy fuir flow or add the rank binoll of ^^eeds 

‘ For othor instances of the application of this epithet to Shake- 
speare’s work, see p. 269 note 1. 

^ Mcres’s words run : ’ As the soule of Euphorbus was thought to 
live in Pythagoras : So tho swoete wittio soule of Ovid lives in melli- 
fluous and hony-tongued Shakespeare, witnos his Venus and Adonis, 
his Lucrece, his sugred Sonnets among his private friends, &c.’ 
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the poetic miscellany which he deceptively entitled ‘ The 
Passiolhate Pilgrim by W. Shakespeare.’ 

At length, in 1609, a collection of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
was surreptitiously sent to press. Thomas Thorpe, the 
moving spirit in the design their publication, 
pSaScai was a camp-follower of the regular publishing 
m 1609 **'^*^ army. He was professionally engaged in pro- 
curing for publication literary works which 
liad been widely disseminated in written copies, and had 
thus passed beyond their authors’ control ; for the law 
then ign,ored any natural right in an author to the creations 
of his brain, and the full owner of a manuscript copy of 
any literary composition was entitled to reproduce it, or 
to treat it as ho pleased, without reference to the author’s 
wishes. Thorpe’s career as a procurer of neglected ‘ copy ’ 
had begun well. He made, in 1600, his earliest hit by 
bringing to light Marlowe’s translation of tlic * First Book 
of Lucan.’ On May 20 , 1609, he obtained a license for 
the publication of ‘ Shakesi)care’s Sonnets,’ and tliis 
tradesman-like form of title figured not only on the 
‘ Stationers’ Company’s Registers,’ but on the title-page. 
Tlioi’pe employed George Eld, whose press was at the 
White Horse m Fleet Lane, Old Bailey, to print the work, 
and two booksellers, William Aspley of tlie Parrot in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard and John Wright of Christ Church 
Gate near Newgate, to distribute tlie volume to the public. 
On half the edition As^dey’s name figured as that of the 
seller, and on the other half that of Wright. The l»ook was 
issued in June,^ Mid the owner of the ‘ copy ’ left the public 
under no misapprehension as to his share in the production 
by printing above his initials a dedicatory preface from 
his own pen. The appearance in a book of a dedication 
from the publisher’s (instead of from the author’s) hand 
was, unless the substitution was specifically accounted 

^ The actor Alleyn paid iiveponco for a copy in that month (of. 
Wornor’fl Dulwich MSS. p. 92). The symbol ‘ 5^ ’ (i.c. hvoponco) is 
insonbed in contemporary handwriting on the title-page of the copy 
* of Shakespeare’s sonnets ( 1 009) in the John Hylands Library, Manohoster. 
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for on other grounds, an accepted sign that the author 
had no part in the publication. Except in the case of 
his two narrative poems, which were published in 1693 
and 1594 respectively, Shakespeare made no effort -to 
publish any of his \^orks, and uncomplainingly submitted 
to the wholesale piracies of his plays and the ascription 
to him of books by other hands. Such practices Were 
encouraged by his passive indifference and the contem* 
porary condition of the law of copyright. He cannot be' 
credited with any responsibility for the publication of 
Thorpe’s collection of his sonnets in 1609. With charac- 
teristic insolence Thorpe took the added liberty of 
appending a previously unprinted poem of forty-nine 
seven-line stanzas entitled ‘A Lover’s Complaint, by 
■ A Lover’s William Shake-spoare,’ in which a girl laments 
Complaint.* her betrayal by a deceitful youth. The title 
is common in Elizabethan poetry, and although the metre 
of the Shakespearean ‘ Lover’s Complaint ’ is that of 
‘Lucrcce,’ it has no other alfinity with Shakespeare’s 
poetic stylo. Its vein of pathos is unknown to the 
‘Sonnets.’ Throughout, the language is strained and 
the imagery far-fetched. Many awkward words appear 
in its lines for the first and only time, and their inven- 
tion seems due to the author’s imperfect command of 
the available poetic vocabulary, Shakespeare’s respon- 
sibility for ‘ A Lover’s Complaint ’ may well be ques- 
tioned.^ 

A misunderstanding respecting Thorpe’s preface and 
his part in the publication has encouraged many critics 
in a serious misinterpretation of Shakespeare’s poems,* 

^ Of. tho present writer’s introduotion to the facsimile of the Sonnets, 
Clarendon Press, 1905, pp. 49-50, and, especially, Prof. J. W. Mackail’s 
essay on A Lover's Complaint in Engl. Association Essays and Studies, 
vol. iii. 1912. After a careful critical study of the poem Prof. Mackail 
questions Shakcspeaie’s responsibility. Ho suggests less convincingly 
that tho rival poet of the Sonnets umy be the author. 

* Tho present wntor has published much supplementary illustration 
of the sonnets and their history in the Introduction to tho Clarendon 
loess’s fauBimilo reproduction of the first edition of the Sonnets (1905) * 
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ai\d has caused them to be accorded a place in his bio- 
graphy to which they have small title. Thorpe’s dedi- 
Thomas was couched in the bombastic language 

Thorpe which was habitual t<{ him. Ho advertis^ 
w.H * Shakespeare as ‘ our ever-living poet.’ As the 
^ chief promoter of the undertaking) he called 

himself » in mercantile phraseology of the day, ‘ the well- 
wishing adventurer in setting forth,’ and in resonant 
phrase designated as the patron of the venture a partner 
in the speculation, ‘ Mr. W. H.’ In the conventional 
dedicatory formula of the day ho wished ‘Mr. W. H.’ 
‘ all happiness ’ and ‘ eternity,’ such eternity as Shake- 
speare in the text of the sonnets conventionally foretold 
for his own verse. When Thorpe was organising tlie issue 
of Marlowe’s ‘ First Book of Lucan ’ in IGOO, he sought 
the patronage of Edward Blount, a friend in the trade. 

‘ W. H.’ was doubtless in a like position.^ When Thorpe 
dubbed ‘ Mr. W, H.,’ with characteristic magniloquence, 

in the footnotes to the Sonnets in thoCaxton Shakospoare (1900), vol. 
xix., and in The Freivch Renaissance %n Enyland, 1910, pp. 260 soq. The 
chief rocont separate editions of the Sonnets with critical apparatus 
arc those of Gerald Massey (1872, reissued 1888), Edward Dowden(1875, 
reissued 1896), Thomas Tyler (1890), George Wyndham (1898), Samuol 
Butler (1809), and Bean Boeoliing (J90<<). Butler and Doan Booching 
argue that the sonnets wore addressed to an unknown youth of no high 
birth, who was the private friend, and not the jHitron, of the poet. 
Massey identifies the young man to whom many of the sonnets wore 
addressed with the Earl of Southamjiton. Tyler accepts the identi- 
fication with William llorbort, Earl of Pembroke. Mr 0. M. Walsh, 
in Shakespear^ & Oomph le Sonnets (1008), includes the sonnets from the 
plays, holds aloof from the cunfiicting tlieorios of solution, arranges 
the poems in a now order on internal evidence only, and adds new 
and useful illustrations irom classical sou/ cos. 

^ * W. H.’ is best identified with a stutionur's assistant, William Hall, 
who was professionally engaged, like Thorpe, in procuring * copy.* In 
1606 * W. H.* won a conspicuous success in that direction, and con- 
ducted his operations under cover of the familiar initials. In that 
year * W. H.* announced that he had procured a neglected manuscript 
poem — A Fourc-fould Meditation — by the Jesuit Robert SouthweU 
who had been executed in 1595, and ho published it with a dedication 
(signed * W. H.') vaunting his good fortune in meeting with such 
troasuro-trove (see Appendix v.) 

M 
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‘ the onlie begetter [i,e. obtainer or procurer] of these 
ensuing sonnets/ he merely indicated that that personage 
was the first of the publishing fraternity to procure a 
manuscript of Shakespeare’s sonnets and to make possible 
its surreptitious issue. In accordance with custom » Thorpe 
gave the procurer’s initials only, because he was an intimate 
associate who was known by those initials to their common 
circle of friends, Thorpe’s ally was not a man of such 
general reputation as to render it likely that the printing 
of his full name would excite additional interest in the 
book or attract buyers. 

It has been assumed that Thorpe in this boastful 
preface was covertly addressing, under the initials ‘ Mr. 
W. H.,’ a young nobleman, to whom (it is argued) the 
sonnets wfire originally addressed by Shakespeare. But 
this assumption ignores the elementary principles of pub- 
lishing transactions of the day, and especially of those 
of the type to which Thorpe’s efforts were confined.^ 
There was nothing mysterious or fantastic, although from 
a modem point of view there was much that lacked 
principle, in Thorpe’s methods of business. His choice 
of patron for this, as for all his volumes, was dictated 
by his mercantile interests. He was under no i-iduce- 
ment and in no position to take into consideration cn’- 
cumstances touching Shakespeare’s private affair.'*' 

^ It has been wrongly inferred that Shakespeare assorts in Sonnets 
ozxxv.~vi. and czliii. that the young friend to whom bo addro&biKl some 
of the sonnets boro his own Christian name of Will (see f< r j, full exainiua 
tion of these sonnets Appendix Further, it has been fantastically 

suggested that the friend’s surname was Hughes, bee use ot a pun 
supposed to lurk in the lino (xz. 7) describing the youth (in the original 
teidi) as ’ A man m how, all Hews in his eontrowling ’ (i c. a man in hue, 
or complexion, who exerts, by virtue of his fascination, control or mfluenoe 
over the hues or oomploidon of all he meets). Three othei applications 
to the youth of the ordinary woid * hue ’ (of. * your sweet hue,* oiv. 11) 
are oaprioiously held to corroborate the theory. On such grounds a few 
oritiofi have claimed that the fnend’s name was William Hughes. No 
known contemporary of that name, either in age or position in life, 
bears any resemblance to the young man who is addressed by Shake- 
speare in his Sonneta (oi Notes and Qi^ies, 5th sor. v. 443 ).f 
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poet, through all but the earUest stages of his career, 
belonged socially to a world that was cut off by impass- 
able barriers from that in which Thorpe pursued his ques- 
tionable calling. It was outside Thorpe’s aim to seek to 
mystify his customers by investing a dedication with a 
ciyptic significance. 

No peer of the day, moreover, bore a name which 
could be represented hy the initials ‘ Mr. W. H.’ Shake- 
speare was never on terms of intimacy (although the 
contrary has often been asserted) with William (Herbert), 
third Earl of Pembroke, when a youth But were complete 
proofs of tlie acquaintanceship forthcoming, they would 
throw no liglit on Tliorpe's ‘Mr. W. H.’ Tlio Earl of 
Pembroke w'as, from his birth to the date of his succession 
to the earldom in 1601, known by the courtesy title of 
Lord Herbert and by no other name, and ho could not have 
been designated at any period of his life by the symbols 
’ Mr. W. H.’ In 1609 the Earl of Pembroke was a high 
officer of state, and numerous books were dedicated to 
}«im in all the splendour of his many titles. Star-CJiamber 
r'cnalties ^vould have been exacted of any publisher or 
"jitlior who denied him in print his titular distinctions. 
'*’horpp nad occasion to dedicate two boolvs to the earl 
in -Ut years, and he there showed not merely that 
h'’ was fully acquainted with the compulsory etiquette, 
bu that his tradesmanlike temperament rendered liim 
• eager to improve on the conventional lormulas of 
servility, Arv furtluir consideration of Thor|)e’s address 
> Mr. W. H. belongs to the biographies of Thorpe 
ahcl his friend ; it lies outside the scope of Shakespeare’s 
bic»graphy.2 

Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets ’ ignore the somewhat complex 

^ See Appendix vi, ‘ Mr. William Herbert,* and vir. ‘ Shakespeare 
and the Earl of Pembroke.’ 

® The full results of my researches into Thorpe’s history, his methods 
of business, and the significance of his dedicatory addresses, of which 
four are extant besides that prefixed to the volume of Shakespearo’s 
Sonnets m 1609, are given in Appendix v, ‘ The True History of 
Thomas Thorpe and “ Mr. W. H.” ’ 
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scheme of metre adopted by Petrarch whom the Eliza- 
bethan sonnetteers, like the French and Italian sonnet- 
teers of the sixteenth century, recognised 
of Sha^ to be in most respects their master. The 
^miets foreign writers strictly divided their poems into 
an octave and a sestet, and they subdivided 
each octave into two quatrains, and each sestet into two 
tercets (a6ia, a66a, cde, cde). The rhymes of the regular 
foreign pattern are so repeated as never to exceed a total 
of five, and a couplet at the close is sternly avoided. 
Following the example originally set by Surrey and Wyatt, 
and generally pursued by his contemporaries, Shake- 
peare’s sonnets aim at far greater metrical simplicity than 
the Italian or the French. They consist of three deca- 
syllabic quatrains with a concluding couplet ; the quatrains 
rhyme alternately, and independently of one another; 
the number of different rhyming syllables reach a total 
of seven (ahah eded efef gg).'^ A single sonnet does 
not always form an independent poem. As in the French 
and Italian sonnets of the period, and in those of Spenser, 
Sidney, Daniel, and Drayton, the same train of thought 
is at times pursued continuously through two or more. 


^ Tho motrioal Rtructure of tbo fourteon>lino stanza a<]opted by 
Shakespearo is in no way peculiar to himself. It is tho typo recognised 
by Elizabethan writers on metre as correct and customary in England 
long before ho wrote. George Gascoigne, in his Certayne Notes of 
Jnstruction concerning tJie making of Verse or Jtyme in English (published 
in Gasooigno^s Posits, 1 676), doGnod sonnets thus : ‘ Fourotene lynos, 
every lyne contoyning tonne syllables. I’he Grst twelve to r 3 rmo in 
staves of fouro lynos by cross metro and tho last two ryming togither, 
do oonolude the whole.’ In twenty -one of tho 108 sonnets of which 
Sidney’s collection entitled Astroyhel and Stella consists, the rhymes 
aro on tho foreign model and tho final couplet is avoided. But these 
are exceptional. Spenser interlaces his rhymes more subtly than 
Shakespeare; but he is faithful to tho closing couplet. As is not 
uncommon in Elizabethan sonnet^oolloctions, one of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets (xcix.) has fifteen linos ; another (exxvi.) has only twelve lines 
in rhymed couplets (of. Lodge’s PhiUts, Nos. vui. and xxvi.) ; and a 
third (oxlv.) is m octosyllabios. But it is doubtful whether the second 
and third of those sonnets rightly belong to the oolieotion. They 
were probably written as independent lyrics . see p. 160, note 1. 
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Tlje collection of Shakespeare’s 154 sonnets thus has the 
aspect of a series of detached poems, many in a varying 
number of fourteen-line stanzas. The longest sequence 
(i.-xvii.) numbers seventeen sonnets, and in Thorpe’s 
edition opens the volume. 

^ It is unlikely that the order in which the poems were 
printed follows the order in which they were written. 
Want of Endeavours have been made to detect in 
continuity, the original arrangement of the poems a 
connected narrative, but the thread is on any showing 
constantly interrupted.^ It is usual to divide tiie sonnets 
The two groups, and to represent that all those 

•groups.' numbered i.-cxxvi. by Thorpe were addressed 
to a young man, and all those numbered cxxvii.-cliv. were 
addressed to a woman. This division cannot be literally 
justified. In the first group some eighty of the sonnets 
can be proved to be addressed to a man by the use of the 
masculine pronoun or some other unequivocal sign ; but 
among the remaining forty there is no clear indication of 
the addressee’s sex. Many of these forty are meditative 
soliloquies which address no person at all (of. cv. cxvi. 
cxix. exxi.) A few invoke abstractions like Death (Ixvi.) 
or Time (cxxiii.), or ‘ benefit of ill ’ (cxix.) The twelve- 
lined poem (cxxvi,), the last of tJie first ‘ group,’ does little 
more than sound a variation on the conventional poetic 
invocations of Cupid or Love person ilied as a boy who is 
warned that he must, in due course, succumb to Time’s 

^ If tho Ci.tical ing&nuity which hus detouted a continuous thread of 
narrative in tho order that I'horjx) printed Shakospoaro’s sonriots wore 
applied to tho booksollors' miscoUany of Roimota called Diana (1504), 
that volume, which rakes together sonnets on nil kinds of amorous 
subjects from all quarters and numbers them consocutively, could be 
made to reveal the sequence of an individual lover's moods quite as 
readily, and, if no external bibliographical evidence wore admitted, quite 
as convincingly, as Thorpe's collection of Shakespeare's sonnets Almost 
aU Elizabethan sonnets, despite their varying pootio value, are not 
merely substantially in the like metre, but arc pitched i i what sounds 
superficially to bo the same key of pleading or yearning. Thus almost 
every collection gi\ es at a firit penisal a specious and delusive impression 
of homogeneity. 
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inexorable law of death.^ And there is no valid objec- 
tion to the assumption that the po^ inscribed the rest 
of these forty sonnets to a woman (cf. xxi. xlvi. xlvii.) 
Similarly, the sonnets in the second ‘ group ’ (cxxvii.- 
cliv.) have no uniform superscription. Six invoke no 
person at all. No. cxxviii. is an overstrained compli- 
ment on a lady playing on the virginals. No. cxxix. is a 
metaphysical disquisition on lust. No. cxlv. is a playful 
lyric in octosyllabics, like Lyly’s song of ‘ Cupid and 
Campaspe,’ and its tone has close affinity to that and 
other of Lyly’s songs. No. cxlvi. invokes the soul of man. 
Nos. cliii. and cliv. soliloquise on an ancient Greek apqlogiie 
on the force of Cupid’s firc.^ 

The choice and succession of topics in each ‘ group ’ 
give to neither genuine cohesion. In the first ‘ group ’ 
the long opening sequence (i.-xvii.) forms the 
topics of j)oet’8 appeal to a young man to marry so 
that his youth and beauty may survive in 
children. There is almost a contradiction in 
terms between the poet’s handling of that topic and his 
emphatic boast in the two following sonnets (xviii.-xix.) 
that his verse alone is fully equal to the task of immor- 
talising Ills friend’s youth and accomplishments. The same 
asseveration is repeated in many later sonnets (cf. Iv. lx. 
Ixiii. Ixxiv. Ixxxi. ci. evii.) These assurances alternate with 
conventional adulation of the beauty of tlie object of the 
poet’s affections (cf. xxi. lii. Ixviii.) and descriptions of the 
effects of absence in intensifying devotion (cf. xlviii. 1. cxiii.) 


^ Shakospoaro merely warns his ‘ lovely boy ’ that, though he bo 
now tho ‘ inmion * of Nature’s ‘ pleasure,’ ho will not succood m defying 
Time’s iiioxorablo law. Sidney addresses in a lighter vom Cupid as 
‘ blind hitting toy,* jis m his Aatrophel (No. xlvi.) Cupid is similarly 
invoked in throe of Drayton’s sonnets (No. xxvi. in the edition of 
1694, and Nos. xxxiii. and xxxiv. in that of 1605), and in six in Fulke 
Grevillo’s oollootion ontillod Cudica (cf. Ixxxiv., beginning " Farewell, 
Bwoot boy, complain not of my truth ’). A similar theme to that of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet exxvi. is treated by John Ford in the song 
‘ Love is over dying,* m his tragedy of TJia Broken Heart, 1633. 

* See p. 185, 7iote 
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There are ma,ny reflections on the nocturnal torments of 
a lover (cf. xxvii. xsviii. zliii. bd.) and on his blindness to 
the beauty of spring or summer when he is separated from 
his love (cf. xcvii. xcviii.) At times a youth is rebuked for 
sensual indulgences ; he has souglit and won the favour 
^f the poet’s mistress in the poet’s absence, but the poet 
is forgiving (xxxii.-xxxv. xL-xlii. Ixix. xcv.-xcvi.) In 
Sonnet Ixx. the young man whom the poet addresses is 
credited with a different disposition and experience ; 

And thou present at a pure unstained prime. 

^ Thou hast pass’d by the ambush of iyoung days. 

Either not assail’d, or victor being charg’d 1 


At times melancholy overwhelms the writer : he despairs 
of the corruptions of the age (Ixvi.), reproaches himself 
with carnal sin (cxix.), declares himself weary of his pro- 
fession of acting (cx. cxi.), and foretells his approaching 
death (Ixxi.-lxxiv.) Throughout are dispersed obsequious 
addresses to the youth in his capacity of sole patron of 
the poet’s verse (cf. xxiii. xxxvii. c. ci. ciii. civ.) But in 
one sequence the friend is sorrowfully reproved for be- 
stowing his patronage on rival poets (Ixxviii.-lxxxvi.) In 
three sonnets near the close of the first group in the original 
edition, the writer gives varied assurances of his constancy 
in love or friendship which apply indifferently to man or 
woman (cf. exxii. exxiv. exxv.) 

In two sonnets of the second ‘ group ’ (cxxvii. cliv.) 
the poet compliments his mistress on her black complexion 

and raven-black hair and eyes. In twelve 

topics of sonnets he hotly denounces liis ‘ dark ’ mistress 

the second fQ|. proud disdain of his affection, and for 
* group 

her manifold infidelities with other men. 
Apparently continuing a theme of the first * group ^ 
the poet rebukes a woman for having beguiled his friend 
to yield himself to her seductions (cxxxiii.-exxxvi.) 
Elsewhere he makes satiric reilectioris on the extravagant 
compliments paid to the fair sex by other sonnetteers 
(No. exxx.), or lightly quibbles on his name^ of * Will ’ 
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(cxxx.-vi.) — the word ‘will* being capable of many 
meanings in Elizabethan English. In tone and subject- 
matter numerous sonnets in the second as in the first 
* group ’ lack visible sign of coherence with those they 
immediately precede or follow. 

It is not merely a close study of the text that confutes 
the theory, for which recent writers have fought hard, of 
a logical continuity in Thorpe’s arrangement of the poems 
in 1609. There remains the historic fact that readers 
and publishers of tlie seventeenth century acknowledged 
no sort of significance in the order in which the poems 
first saw the light. When the sonnets were printed for 
a second time in 1640 — thirty-one years after their first 
appearance — they were presented in a completely different 
order.^ The short descriptive titles which were then 
supplied to single sonnets or to short unbroken sequences 
proved that the collection was regarded as a disconnected 
series of occasional })oem8 in more or less amorous vein. 

In whatever order Shakespeare’s sonnets be studied, 
the claim that has been advanced in their behalf to rank 
Lack of ^ autobiographical documents can only be 
genuine accepted with many qualifications. The fact 
in^Ehza-^ that they create in many minds the illusion 

bethan of a series of earnest personal confessions 

does not justify their treatment by the bio- 
grapher as self-evident excerpts from the poet’s auto- 
biography. Shakespeare’s mind was dominated and 
engrossed by genius for drama, and his supreme masteiy 
of dramatic powei* I’enders it unlikely that any production 
of his pen should present an unqualified piece of auto- 
biogi*aphy. The emotion of the sonnets may on a priori 
grounds well owe much to that dramatic instinct which 
reproduced intuitively in the plays the subtlest thought 
and feeling of which man’s mind is capable. In his 
drama Shakespeare acknowledged that ‘ the truest poetry 
is the most feigning.’ The exclusive embodiment in verse 


' See p. O:!!) %nfra. 
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of me^e private introspection was barely known to his 
era, and in this phrase the dramatist paid an explicit 
tribute to the potency in poetic literature of artistic 
impulse and control contrasted witli^ the impotency of 
personal sensation, which is scarcely capable of discipline. 
To fj^w of the sonnets can a controlling artistic impulse 
be dmiied by criticism. To pronounce them, alone of his 
extant work, wholly free of that ‘feigning,’ w’hich he 
Identified with ‘ the truest poetry,’ is almost tantamount 
to denying his authorship of them, and to dismissing them 
from the Shakespearean canon. 

In spite of their poetic superiority to those of his 
contemporaries, Shakespeare’s sonnets cannot be dis- 
sociated from the class of poetic endeavour with which 
they were identified in Shakespeare’s own time. Eliza- 
bethan sonnets of all degrees of merit were commonly 
the artificial products of the poet’s fancy. A strain of per- 
sonal emotion is discernible in a detached effort, and is 
vaguely traceable in a few sequences ; but autobiogra- 
phical confessions were not the stuff of which the Eliza- 
bethan sonnet was made. The typical collection of Eliza- 
bethan sonnets was a mosaic of plagiarisms, a medley of 
imitative or assimilative studies. Echoes of the French 
or of the Italian sonnetteers, with their Platonic idealism, 
are usually the dominant notes. The echoes often have 
a musical quality peculiar to themselves. Daniel’s fine 
sonnet (xlix.) on ‘ Care-charmer sleep,’ altliough directly 
inspired by the Frencli, breathes a finer melody than the 

sonnet of Pierre de Brach ^ apostrophising ‘ le 
pendcnco sommeil chasse-soin ’ (in tlio collcMition entitled 
on French ‘ Les Amours d’Aym6o ’), or the sonnet of 
«id Italian Desportes invoking ‘ Sommeil, paisible 

fils de la nuit solitaire ’ (iii the collection 
entitled ‘ Amours d’Hippolyte ’). But, throughout Eliza- 
bethan sonnet literature, the heavy debt to classical Italian 

1 1647-1C04. Cf. Do Brach, GSuvrta PMquea, editod by Reinhold 
Dezeimeris, 1861, i. pp. 59-60. 
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and French effort is unmistakable.^ Spenser, in 1569, at the 
outset of his literary career, avowedly translated numerous 
sonnets from Du Bellay and from Petrarch, and his friend 
Gabriel Harvey bestowed on him the title of ‘ an English 
Petrarch ’ — ^the highest praise that the critic conceived 
it possible to bestow on an EngUsh sonnetteer.^ Thomas 
Watson in 1582, in his collection of metrically irregular 
sonnets which he entitled ‘ *EKATOMnA0IA, or A 
Passionate Century of Love,’ prefaced each poem, which 

^ See Appondioes ix. and x. Of the vastneBs of the debt that the 
Elizabethan sonnet owed to foreign poets, a fuller estimate is given by 
the present writer m his preface to Elizabethan Bonnets (2 vols. 1904), 
in the revised edition of Arber*s English Oarner, 

* Gabriel Harvey, in his Pierces Bwpererogalion (1593, p. 61), after 
enthusiastlo oommendatioii of Petrarch’s sonnets (‘ Petrarch’s invention^ 
IB pure love itself ; Petrarch’s elocution pure beauty itself ’), justifies the 
common English practice of imitating them on the ground that * all the 
noblest Italian, Erenoh, and Sx>anish poets have in their several veins 
Petrarohizod ; and it is no dishonour for the daintiest or divmeat Muse 
to be his scholar, whom the amiablest invention and boautifuUest 
elocution acknowledge their master.’ Both Eronch and English son- 
netteers habitually admit that they are open to the charge of plagiarising 
Petrarch’s sonnets to Laura (cf. X>u Bellay’s Les Amours, ed. Beoq 
do PouquitTos, 1870, p. 180, and Darnel’s Delia, Sonnet xxxviii.) 
The dependent relations in which both English and French sonnetteers 
stood to Petrarch may bo best realised by oomparmg such a popular 
sonnet of the Italian master as No. ciii. (or in some editions Ixzxviii.) in 
Sonetti in Vita di M. Laura, begmning * S* amor non e, ohe dunque 
e quel ch* i’ sento 7 ’ with a rendermg of it into French like that of 
De Balf in his Amours de Francine (od. Becq do Fouquieres, p. 121), 
beginning * Si co n’ost pas Amour, quo sent donques mon cosur 7 ’ or 
with a rendering of the same sonnet into English like that by Watson in 
his Passionate Century, No. v., beginnmg * If ’t bee not love I feele, 
what is it then 7 ’ Imitation of Petrarch is a constant oharaoteristio 
of the English sonnet througliout the sixteenth century from the date of 
tho earhost efforts of Surrey and Wyatt. It is mterestmg to compare 
the skill of the early and late sonnettoors in rendering the Italian master. 
Petrarch’s sonnet In vita di M, Laura (No. Ixxx. or Ixxxi., beginnmg 
" Cosare, poi oho ’1 traditor d’ Egitto ’) was independently translated 
both by Sir Thomas Wyatt, about 1530 (od. Boll, p. 00), and by Francis 
Davison in his Poetical Rhapsody (1602, od. BuUen, i. 90). Petrarch’s 
sonnet (No. xov. or cxm., beginning *Pommi ove ’1 Sol uccido i fiori e 
r erba *) was also rendered independently both by Wyatt (cf. Puttenham’s 
Arte of English Poesie, od. Arbor, p. 231) and by Drummond of Haw- 
thorndon (ed. Ward, i. 100, 221). 
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he terpied a ' passion/ with a prose note of its origin and 
intention. Watson frankly informed his readers that one 
‘ passion ’ was ‘ wholly translated out of Petrarch * ; that 
in another passion * he did very busily ^tate and augment 
a certain ^e of Ronsard ’ ; while ‘ the sense or matter 
of third ” was taken out of Serafino in his “ Stram- 
botti.” ’ In every case Watson gave the exact reference 
to his foreign original, and frequently appended a quota^- 
tion.^ Drayton in 1594, in the dedicatory sonnet of his 
collection of sonnets entitled ' Idea,’ doclarod that it was 
* a fault too common in this latter time ’ ' to filch from 
Desportes or from Petrarch’s pen.* * Lodge did not 
acknowledge his many literal borrowings from Ronsard 
and Ariosto, but he made a plain profession of indebted- 
ness to Desportes when he wrote : ‘ Few men are able to 
second the sweet conceits of Pliilippe Desportes, whose 
poetical writings are ordinarily in everybody’s hand.’ ^ 

^ Eight of Watson's sonnets aro, according to his own account, 
renderings from Petrarch ; twelve arc from Serab’no dell’ Aquila (1466- 
1600) ; four each come from Strozza, an Itahaii {>oot, and from Bonsard ; 
throe from the Italian pool Agnolo Fironzuola (1493-1648); two each 
from the French jioot, Etienne Forcadcl, known os Forcatulus (1614 ?- 
1573), the Itahan Ciiroiamo Parabosoo (//. 1648), and yEnoas Sylvius; 
while many ore based on passages from such authors os (among the 
Greeks) Sophocles, Theocritus, Axiollonius of Khodos (author of the 
epic Argonauiica) ; oi (among the Latins) Virgil, Tibullus, Ovid, 
Horace, Propertius, iScneca, ITiny, Lucan, Martial, Valerius Flaocus ; 
or (among other modern Italians) Angelo Poliziano (1464-1494) and 
Baptista Mantuanus (1448-161G); or (among other modern French- 
men) Gervasius Sepmus of Saumur, writer of oclogiies after tho manner 
of Virgil and Mantaanus. ' 

* JNo importanoc con be attached to Drayton’s protensions to greater 
originality than his rivals. Tho very line in which ho makes the claim 
(* 1 am no pick-purso of another’s wit ’) is a verbatim quotation 
from a sonnet of iSir Philip bidney (Ai/trop/icl and Ixxiv. 8), and 

is originally from an epigram of Persius. 

" Lodge’s Margante, p. 70. &>oo Appendix ix. for tho text of 
Desportos’s sonnet {Diane, livro ii. No. iii.) and Lodge’s translation 
in Phillis. Lodge gave two other translations of the same sonnet of 
Desportes — m his romance of Rosalind (Hunterian Society’s reprint, 
p. 74), and in his volume of poems collod Scillaes Metamorjihosis (p. 44). 
Many sonnets in Lodge’s Phillis are rendered with equal literalness 
from Konsard, Ariosto, Paschale, and others. 
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Dr. Giles Fletcher, who in his collection of sonnetjp called 
‘ Licia ’ (1593) simulated the varying moods of a lover 
under the sway of a great passion as successfully as most 
of his rivals, state^ on his title-page that his poems were 
all written in ‘ imitation of the best Latin poets and others.’ 
Very many of the love-sonnets in the series of sixtjr-eight 
penned ten years later by William Drummond of Haw- 
thomden have been traced to their sources not merely in 
the Italian sonnets of Petrarch, and the sixteenth-century 
poets Guarini, Bembo, Giovanni Battista Marino, Tasso, 
and Sannazzaro, but in the French verse of Ronsard, of 
his colleagues of the Pl^iade, and of their half -forgotten 
disciples.^ The Elizabethans usually gave the fictitious 
mistresses after whom their volumes of sonnets were called 
the names that had recently served the like purpose in 
France. Daniel followed Maurice Seve * in christening his 
collection ‘ Delia ’ ; Constable followed Desportea in 
christening his collection * Diana ’ ; while Drayton not 
only applied to his soiuiets on his title-page in 1594 the 
French term ‘ Amours,’ but bestowed on his imaginary 
heroine the title of Idea, which seems to have been the 
invention of Claude de Pontoux,^ although it was employed 
by other French contemporaries. 

With good reason Sir Philip Sidney warned the public 
that ‘ no inward touch ’ was to be expected from sonnotteers 
of his day, whom he describes as 

[Men] that do diotionary’s mothod bring 
Into thoir rhymoa riiiining in rattling rows ; 

[MonJ that poor Petrarch’s long deceased woes 
With newborn sighs and denizened wit do sing. 

Sidney unconvincingly claimed greater sincerity for his 
own experiments. But ‘ even amorous sonnets in the 
gallantcst and sweetest civil vein,’ wrote Gabriel Harvey 

* Soo Drummond’s Poetns, od. W. C. Ward, in Muses’ Library, 
1804, i. 207 soq. ; and The Poetical irorlrs of William Drummond^ 
od. L. E. Kastnor (Manchester Urn varsity Press), 1913, 2 vols 

* Sevo’s JMlie was first published at Lyons in ] 544. 

^ Pontoux’s L'ldt\c was published at Lyons m 1679, just after the 
auUior’s death. 
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in 'Piques Supererogation* in 1693, "are but dainties 
of a pleasurable wit.* Drayton’s sonnets more nearly 

approached Shakespeare’s in quality than those 

^^ssionT contemporary. Yet^Drayton told the 

of insin- readers of his collection entitled * Idea ’ ^ 
cerity. 

(after the French) that if any sought genuine 
passion in them, they had better go elsewhere. ‘ In all 
humours sportively he ranged,’ he declared. Dr. Giles 
t’letcher, in 1593, introduced his collection of imitative 
sonnets entitled ‘ Lieia, or Poems of Love,’ with the 
warning, ‘ Now in that I have written love sonnets, if any 
man measure my affection by my style, let him say I am 
in love. . . . Here, take this by the way ... a man may 
write of love and not be in love, os well as of husbandry 
and not go to the plough, or of witches and bo none, or 
of holiness and bc5 profane.’ 

The dissemination of false or artificial sentiment by 
the sonnettcers, and their monotonous and mechanical 
treatment of ‘ tlie pujigs of despised love ’ or the joys 
of requited affection, did not escape the censure of con- 
temporary criticism, 'fhe air soon rang with sarcastic 

^ In two of hiK century of honnois (No.s. xiii. and xxiv. m the 1504 
edition, renumbered \xxii and Iiii, in 1619 edition) Drayton asHoris 
that his *fair Idea’ ombodiod traits of an idimiifiablo lady of liis 
ooquaintanco (fico p. 4HH infra), and Iio ropoais the statement in two 
other short poems ; but the fundamental principles of his sonnottooring 
exploits are defined explicitly in Sonnet xviii. in tho 1594 edition. 

Soino, whou m rlivnio thc>y of tluir loves do tell, . . . 

Only "ill [te.'il cull onlyj on luy divine Jdoii 

Jooclum du Bellay, one of tho French poets who anticipated Drayton 
in addressing sonnets to ‘ L’ldee,’ loft tho reader in no doubt of his 
intent by concluding one poem thus : 

rJl, 0 mon umo, au plus hiult oivl puldftH 
y pourrwi recoj?nob»tro I'ld/'C 
Do la beautd qn’en cc mondo j 'adore. 

(I)n BoUay’s Oltvc, No. cxiii., published in 1568.) 

* Ben Jonson, echoing without sicknowledgmont an Italian oritio’s 
epigram (cf. Alhcncrum, July 9, 1904), told Drummond of Hawthorndon 
that ‘ he cursed Petrarch for redacting verses to, sonnets which ho 
said wore like that tyrant’s bod, whore some who wore too short wore 
racked, others 'too long cut short * (JonsonN ^ Conversations , p. 4). 
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Contem- 
porary 
censure 
of sonnct- 
tcers* false 
Bentiment 


protests from the most respected writers of th^ day. 
In early life Gabriel Harvey wittily parodied the mingling 
of adulation and vituperation in the conven- 
tional sonnet-sequence in bis ‘ Amorous Odious 
Sonnet ^intituled The Student’s Loove or 
Hatrid.’^ Chapman in 1596, in a series of 
sonnets entitled 'A Coronet for his mistress 
Philosophy,’ appealed to his literary comrades to abandon 
‘ the i>ainted cabinet ’ of the love-sonnet for a coffer of 
genuine worth. But the most resolute of the censors of 
the Bonnetteering vogue was the poet and lawyer, Sir John 
Davies. In a sonnet addressed about 1596 to his friend 
Sir Anthony Cooke (the patron of Drayton’s ‘ Idea ’) he 
inveighed against tlie ‘ bastard sonnets ’ which ‘ base 
rhymers ’ ‘ daily ’ begot ‘ to their own shames and poetry’s 
disgrace.’ In his anxiety to stamp out the folly he 
• Gulling wrote and circulated in manuscript a specimen 
Sonnets.* series of nine ‘ gulling sonnets ’ or parodies of 
the conventional efforts.^ Even Shakespeare does not 
seem to have escaped Davies’s condemnation. Sir John 
is especially severe on the sonnetteors who handled con- 
ceits based on legal tcchnicalitic's, and his eighth ‘ gulling 
sonnet,’ in which he ridicules tlie application of law terms 
to affairs of the heart, may well have been suggested by 
Shakespeare’s legal phraseology in his Sonnets IxxxviL 
and exxiv. ^ ; while Davies’s Sonnet ix., beginning : 

To lovo, my lord, I do kniglit's botvico owe, 
must have parodied Shakespeare’s Sonnet xxvi., beginning : 

Lord of my lovo, to whom in voBsalage, &c.^ 


^ Seep. 194 infra. 

* They wore fost printed by Dr. Grosart for the Chetham Society 
in 1873 in his edition of * the Dr. Farmer MS.,* a sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century commonplace book preserved in the Chetham Library 
at Manchester, pt. i. pp. 76-81. Dr. Grosart also included the poems 
in hiB edition of Sir John Davie8*8 Worka, 1876, ii. 53-62. 

* Davies's Sonnet viii. is printed m Appendix ix, p. 713 infra. 

* See p. 198 infra. 
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Echoes of the critical hostility are heard, it is curious 
to note, in nearly all the references that Shakespeare 
Shake- himself makes to sonnetteering in his plays, 
speare’s ‘ Tush, none but minstrels like of sonneting,’ 
exclaims Biron in ‘ Love’8 Labour’s Lost * 
h^ia* s" 'T\fo Gentlemen of 

^ Verona ’ (in. ii. 68 seq.) there is a satiric touch 
in the recipe for the conventional love-sonnet which 
Proteus offers the amorous Duke : 

You must lay bmo to tangle hor desires 
By wailful sonnets whoso oomposc’d rimes 
Should bo full fraught with servicoable vows . . . 

^ Say that upon the altar of hor beauty 

You sacrifice your sighs, your tctars, your heart. 

Mercutio treats Elizabethan sonnettoers oven less respect- 
fully when alluding to them in his flouts at Romeo : ‘ Now 
is he for the numbers that Petrarch flowed in : Laura, 

* to his lady, was but a kitcihcn-wench. Marry, she had a 
better love to be-rhyme hor.’^ In later plays Shake- 
speare’s disdain of the sonnet is equally pronounced. In 
‘ Henry V ’ (m. vii, 33 et seq.) tlie Dauphin, after bestowing 
ridiculously magniloquent commendation on his charger, 
remarks : ‘ I once writ a sonnet in his praise, and begun 
thus : “ Wonder of nature ! ” ’ The Duke of Orleans re- 
torts : ‘ I have heard a sonnet begin so to one’s mistress.* 
The Dauphin replies : ‘ Then did they imitate that which 
I composed to my courser ; for njy horse is my mistress.* 
In * Much Ado about Nothing ’ (v. ii. 4-7) Margaret, Hero’s 
waiting-woman, mockingly asks Benedick to ‘ write her 
a sonnet in praise of her beauty.’ Benedick jestingly 
promises one * in so high a style that no man living shall 
come over it.’ Subsequently (v. iv. 87) Benedick is con- 
victed, to the amusement of his friends, of penning ‘ a 
halting sonnet of his own pure brain ’ in praise of Beatrice. 

The claim of Sidney, Drayton, and others that their 
efforts were free of the fantastic insincerities of fellow- 


^ Romeo and Juliet, n. iv. 41 -4. 
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practitioners was repeated by Shakespeare, More than 
once in his sonnets Shakespeare declares that his verse 
is innocent of the * strained touches ’ of rhetoric 
(Ixxxii. 10), of the ‘ proud ’ and ‘ false com- 
conventional pares’ *(xxi. and cxxx.), of the * newfound 
of^s^no^y methods ’ and * compounds strange ’ (Ispvi. 

4) — which he imputes to the sonnetUh^^g 
work of contemporaries.^ Yet Shakespeare modestly ad- 
mits elsewhere (Ixxvi. 6) that he keeps ‘ invention in a noted 
weed ’ (t.e. he is faithful to the normal style), Shake- 
speare’s protestations of veracity are not always distin- 
guishable from the like assurances of other Elizabethan 
sonnettcors. 

^ Cf. Sidney’s AslropJi^el and Stella, Sonnot iii., whore the poet afUrina 
that his Bolo inspiration is hia beloved’s natural beauty. 

liUt daiuiy wits cry on the Sisters nine . . . 

Ennobling neuhfound tmpos with problcniS old, 

Or with Grange stmttet enrich Oach line . . . 

Plirusos and problems from my resfoh do grow. . . 
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THE CONCEITS OF THE SONNETS 

At a first glance a far larger proportion of Sliakespeare's 
sonnets give the reader the illusion of personal confessions 

Slender auto those of any contemporary, but when 

biographi- ^ allowance has been made foi* the current con- 
volitions of Elizabethan sonnettoering, as well 
speare’s as for Sliakespeare’s unapproached affluence in 
sonnets. dramatic instinct and invention — an affluence 
which enabled him to identify himself with every phase 
of human emotion — tlie autobiographic element, although 
it may not be dismissed altogether, is scon to slirink to 
slender proportions. As soon os the collection of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets is studied comparatively with the many 
thousand poems of cognate theme and form that the 
printing-presses of England, France, and Italy poured 
forth during the last yeais of the sixteenth (Century, a 
^vast number of Shakespeare’s performances prove to 
be little more than trials of skill, often of buporlative 
merit, to whi(*h he, deemed himself challenged by the 
poetic effort of his own or of past ages at home and 
abroad. Francis Mercs, the critic of 1598, adduced 
not merely Shakespeare’s ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ and his 
' Lucrece ’ but also ‘ his sugared sonnets ’ as evidence that 
the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifiuous and 
honey-tongued Shakespeare,’ Mucli of the poet’s thought 
in the sonnets bears obvious trace of Ovidian inspiration. 
But Ovid Was only one of many nurturing forces. 
Echoes of Plato’s ethereal message filled the air of Eliza- 
bethan poetry. Plato, Ovid, Petrarch, Ronsard, and 

177 N 
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Desportes (among foreign authors of earlier time), Sidney, 
Watson, Constable, and Daniel (among native contempo- 
raries) seem to have quickened Shakespeare’s 
imitative sonnettee^ring energy in much the sanq^e fashion 
element. historical writings, romances or plays of 

older and contemporary date ministered to his dranmtic 
activities. Of Petrarch’s and Bonsard’s sonnets scares 
were accessible to Shakespeare in English renderings, bitt 
there are signs that to Bonsard and to some of Bonsard’s ^ 
fellow-countrymen Shakespeare’s debt was often as direct 
as to tutors of his own race. Adapted or imitated ideaa 
or conceits are scattered over the whole of Shakespeare’s 
collection. The transference is usually manipulated witii 
consummate skill. Shakespeare invariably gives more 
than he receives, yet his primal indebtedness is rai*ely in 
doubt. It is just to interpret somewhat literally Shake- 
speare’s own modest criticism of his sonnets (Ixxvi. 11-12) : 

8o all my best is dressing old words new, 

Spending again what is already sjient. 

imitative or assimilative element in Shakespeare’s 
‘ sugared sonnets * is large enough to refute the assertion 
that in them as a whole ho sought to ‘ unlock 
of^Litobi^^ his heart.’ ^ Few of the jioems have an indis- 
graphic putable right to bo regarded as untutored 
cries of the soul. It is true that the sonnets 
in which the writer reproaches himself with sin, or gives 
expression to a sense of melancholy, offer at times a con- 
vincing illusion of autobiographic confessions. But the 
energetic lines in which the poet appears to reveal his 
inmost introspections arc often adaptations of the less 
forcible and less coherent utterances of contemporary 
poets, and tlie ethical or emotional themes are common 

^ Wordsworth in his sonnet on The Sonnet (1827) olaimed that 
* \Vith this kuy Shakespeare unlocked his heart ’ — a judgment which 
Robert Browning, no mcuin psychologist or literary schedar, strenuously 
attacked in the two jioems At the M&rmaid and Home (1876). Browning 
cited in the latter poem Wordsworth’s ossortiou, adding the gloss ; 

' Did Shaki'spt^ai e ? If so, the less Shakespeare he ! ’ 
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to aljnost all Elizabethan collectiona of sonnets.^ Shake- 
speare’s noble sonnet on the ravages of lust (cxzix.), for 
example, treats with marveUous force and insight a 
stereotyped topic of sonnetteers, ai^ it may have owed 
its immediate cue to Sir Philip Sidney’s sonnet on 
‘ p^sire.’ 2 

Plato’s ethereal conception of beauty which Petrarch 
first wove into the sonnet web became under the in- 
fluence of the metaphysical speculation of the 
heart's Renaissance a dominant element of the love 
inceptions. sixteenth century Italy and France. 

In Shakespeare’s England, Spenser was Plato’s 
chief poetic apostle. But Shakespeare often caught in 
his sonnets the Platonic note with equal subtlety. Plato’s 
disciples greatly elaborated their master’s conception of 
earthly beauty as a reflection or ‘ shadow ’ of a heavenly 
essence or ‘pattern’ which, though immaterial, was the 
only true and perfect * substance.’ Platonic or neo-Platonic 

^ The fine exordium of Sonnet cxix. : 

What potions havo 1 drank of Siron toniSf 
DistiU’U from limbcckH foul ufi hell within. 

adopts expressions in Uamabu Barnes’s sonnet (No. xlix.), whore, 
after denouncing his mistress as a siren,’ that poet moohorontly 
ejaculates : 

From my lovo’a limbeck [jc. have 1] Htill [di]stillf)d team I 

Almost every note in the scale of sadness or self-reproach is sounded 
from time to time in J’otrarch’s sonnets. Tasso m tSeeW* della JUtma, 
1582, p. ii. p, 26, has a sonnet (bogmiiing ' Vinca fortuiia homai, se 
sotto il peso ’) wl .«;Ii adum^iratcR Shakespeare’s Sonnets xxix. ( When in 
disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes ’) and Ixvi. (* Tired with all those, 
for restful death I cry ’). Drummond of Hawthorndon translated 
Tasso’s sonnet in his sonnet (part j. No xmciii.); while Drummond’s 
Sonnets xxv. {* What cruel star into this woi-ld was brought *) and 
xx;di. (‘ If Croat with all mishajis bo my poor life ’) are pitohed in the 
identicid key. 

2 Sidney’s Certain Sonnets (No. xiii.) appended to Aslropliel and 
Stella in the edition of 1598. In ICmarivdulJa Sonnets wrdten by 
E. C. 1595, Sonnet xxzvii. beginning * i) lust, of sacred love the foul 
corrupter,* even more closely resembles Sliakospcare’s sonnet in both 
phros^ogy and soutiment. E. C.’s rare volume is reprint.ed in the 
Lamport Garland (Roxburghe Club), 1881. 

N 2 
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‘ ideas ’ are the source of Shakespeare’s' metaphjrsical 
questionings (Sonnet liii. 1-4) : 

What IB your substance, whereof are you made 
That milliona^ of strange shadows on you tend ? 

Since every one hath, every one, one shade, 

And you, but one, can every shadow lend.^ 

•> 

Again, when Shakespeare identifies truth with beauty ® 
and represents both entities as independent of matter or 
time, he is proving his loyalty to the mystical creed of 
the GrsscO'ltalian Renaissance, which Keats subsequently 
summarised in the familiar lines : 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty; that is all 
Yc know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


Shakespeare’s favourite classical poem, Ovid’s ‘ Meta- 
morphoses,’ which he and his generation knew well in 
Golding’s English version, is directly responsible 
to'ovfd’s ^ more tangible thread of philosophical 

thcOTy apeculation which, after the manner of other 
contemporary poets, Shakespeare also wove 
dispersedly into the texture of his sonnets.® In varied 
periphrases he confesses to a fear that * nothing ’ is 
‘ now ’ ; that ‘ that which is hath been before ’ ; that 
Time, being in a perpetual state of ‘ revolution,’ is for 
ever reproducing natural phenomena in a regular rotation ; 
that the most impressive efforts of Time, which the un- 
tutored mind regards as ‘ novel ’ or ‘ strange,’ ‘ are but 
dressings of a former sight,’ merely the rehabilitations of 
a past experience, which fades only to repeat itself at 
some future epoch. 


^ The main philosophic conceits of the Sonnets are easily traced to 
their sources. See J. S. Harrisem, Platonism in English Poetry (New 
York, 1903) ; George Wyndhura, The Poems of Shakespeare (London, 
1898), p. cxKii Bcq. ; Lilian Winstanley, Introduction to Spenser^s 
Foure fJymnes (Cambridge, 1907). 

* Of. ‘ Thy Olid is truth and beauty’s doom and date ’ (Sonnet xiv. 4). 

‘ Both truth and beauty on my love depend ’ (oi. 3); of. liv. 1, 2. 

* The debt of Shakespeare’s sonnets to Ovid’s Metamorphoses has 
been worked out in detail by the present writer in an article in the 
Quarterly Review, April 1909. 
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The metaphysical argument has only a misty relevance 
to the poet’s plea of everlasting love for his friend. The 
poet fears that Nature’s rotatoiy processes rob his passion 
of the stamp of originality. The reality and individuality 
of passionate experience appear to be prejudiced by the 
classical doctrine of universal ‘ revolution.’ With no very 
coherent logic he seeks refuge from his depression in an 
arbitraiy claim on behalf of his friend and himself to 
personal exemption from Nature’s and Time’s universal 
law which presumes an endless recurrence of ‘ growth ’ and 
‘ waning.* 

It is from the last book of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses * 
that Shakespeare borrows his cosmic theory wliich, echoing 
Golding’s precise phrase, he defines in one place 
speare's conceit of this inconstant stay ’ ^ (xv. 9), 

borrowed and which he christens elsewhere ‘nature’s 
gra^hy. changing course’ (xviii. 8), ‘revolution’ (lix. 

12), ‘interchange of state’ (Ixiv. 9), and ‘the 
course of altering things ’ (cxv. 8). But even more notable 
is Shakespeare’s literal conveyance from Ovid or from 
Ovid’s English translator of the Latin writer’s physio- 
graphic illustrations of the working of the alleged rotatory 
law. Ovid’s graphic appeal to tlie witness of the sea 
wave’s motion — 


Aa every wave drives others forth, and that that comes behind 
Both thrusteth and ta thrust himself ; oven so the times by kind 
Do fly and follow both at once and ovormoro renew 

is loyally adopted by Shakespeare in the fine lines : 

Like as the waves mako tow aids tho pebbled shore, 

So do our minutes haston to their end ; 

Bach changing place with that which goes before. 

In sequent toil all forw'ards do contond.—^nnot lx. 1-4. 

Similarly Shakespeare reproduces Ovid’s vivid de- 
scriptions of the encroachments of land on sea and sea 


^ Golding, Ovid's Elizabethan translator, when be 'writes [ of the 
Ovidian theory of Nature's unending rotation, repeatedly employs a 
negative periphrasis, of which tho word ' stay ' is the central} feature 
Thus he assorts that ' in all the world there in not that that standoth 
at a stay,' and that ' our bodies ' and * tho cir ments never stand at stay.* 
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on land which the Latin poet adduces from professedly 
personal observation as further evidence of matter’s endless 
rotations. Golding’s lines run : 

Even BO have places oftentimes exchanged their esiaU, 

For 1 have seen it sea w'hich was substantial ground alate : 

Again whore sea was, I have seen the Hame become dry lanj^< 

This passage becomes, under Shakespeare’s hand : 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore. 

And the firm soil win of the watery main 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with store ; 

When J have seen such interchange of state.-— (Sonnet Ixiv.) 

Shakespeare has no scruple in claiming to ‘ have seen ’ 
with his own eyes the phenomena of Ovid’s narration. 
He presents Ovid’s doctrine less confidently than the 
Latin writer. In Sonnet lix. he wonders whether ‘ five 
hundred courses of the sun ’ result in progress or in retro- 
gression, or whether they merely bring things back to the 
precise point of departure (11. 13-14). Yet, despite his 
hesitation to identify himself categorically with the doc- 
trine of ‘revolution,’ the fabric of his speculation is Ovid’s 
gift. 

In the same Ovidian quariy Shakespeare may have 

found another pseud o-scicntific theory on which he 

meditates in the Sonnets — xliv. and xlv. — the 
other . 

philosophic notion that man is an amalgam of the four 
conceits. elements— earth, water, air, and fire ; but that 
superstition was alreadj^ a veteran theme of the sonnetteers 
at homo and abroad, and was accessible to him in many 
places outside Ovid’s pages.^ In Sonnet cvi. he argues 
that the splendid praises of beauty which had been devised 
by poets of the past anticipated the eulogies which his own 
idol inspired : 

So aU their praises arc but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; 

And, for they look’d but with divining eycR, 

They had not skill enough your vorih to sing. 

* Cf. Spenser, Iv. ; Barnes’s Parthenophe and Parthenophil, Izxvii. ; 
Fulko Greville’s Calica, No. vii. 
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The. conceit, which has Platonic or neo-Platonic affinities, 
may well be accounted another gloss on Ovid’s cosmic 
philosophy. But Henry Constable, an English sonnetteer, 
who wrote directly under continefital guidance, would 
here seem to have given Shakespeare an immediate cue : 

I* Miracle of the Morld, I never will deny 

That former poets praise the beauty of their days ; 

But all these beauties uvre hut figures of thy praisCt 
And all those poets did of thee hut prophesy.^ 

Another of Shakespeare’s philosophic fancies — the 
nimble triumphs of thought over space (xliv. 7-8) — is 
clothed in language wliich was habitual to Tasso, Bonsard, 
and their followers.^ 

The simpler conceits wherewith Shakespeare illustrates 
love’s working under the influence of spring or summer. 
Amorous night or sleep, often appear to ct^ho in deepened 
conceits notes Petrarch, Ronsard, De Baif, and Des- 
portes, or English disciples of the Italian and French 
masters.® In Sonnet xxiv. Shakespeare develops the 

‘ In hia Miscellaneous Sonnets (No. vii.) written about 1590 (eee 
Hazlitt^a edition, 1859, p. 27) — not in hia Dtana. Clonstablo significantly 
headed his sonnet : * 'l^o his Miatrisse, upon occasion of a Petrarch he 
gave her, showing her the reason why the Italian commentators dissent 
so much in the exposition thereof.* 

* Cf. Ronsard's Amours, i. clwiii. (‘ Co fol pensor, pour sVnvolor 
trop haut *) ; I)u BcJlay’s Olwr, xlni. (‘ Penser volago, et logcr comme 
vent ’) ; Amadis Jamyn, Sonnet xxi. (* IVnfiri, qui peux eii un moment 
grande erro courir *) ; and Tasso’s Btme (1583, Venice, i. p. 33) (* Como 
8* human pensier di giungor tonta A1 hiogo *). 

^ Almost nil sixtccnth^contury sonnots on spring in the absence of 
the poet’s lovo (cf. Shakespeare s Sonnets xcviii. xeix.) play variations 
on the sentiment and phraseology of Petrarch’s wdl-known sonnet 
xlii., * In morte di M. Laura,* beginning : 

Zeflro tenia o *1 bcl tompo rlmcna, 

E i Hon 0 V orbe, bua tlnlco fainiella, 

K garrir Vrogno o pianecr Filoinona, 

B pninavera Candida o vcrnnglia. 

llJdono i pruti, o '1 del ai ra>iaornna ; 

OtOTo s' oUegra di imrar sua flglia ; 

L'ana o 1' acqua o la terra t d* amor i)iena ; 

Ogni animal d’ amar bi riconhiglia. ' 

Ma per me, lobPo, tornano 1 pm gravl, 

SoBpiri, (±0 del cor profondo tragge, d^o. 

See a translation by William Drummond of Hawthomdon in Sonnets, 
pt. ii. No. iz. Similar sonnets and odes on April, spring, and summer 
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old-fashioned fancy to which Bonsard gave a new lease 
of life — that his love’s portrait is painted on his heart ; 
and in Sonnet cxxii. he repeats something of Bonsard’s 
phraseology in describing how his friend, who has just 
made him a gift of ‘tables,’ is ‘character’d’ in his 
brain.^ Again Constable may be credited with suggesting 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet xcix., where the flowers are re- 
proached with stealing their charms from the features of 
the poet’s love. Constable had published in 1592 an 
identically turned compliment in honour of his poetic 
mistress Diana (Sonnet xvii.) Two years later Drayton 
issued a sonnet in which he fancied that his ‘ fair Muse ’ 
added one more to ‘ the old nine.’ Shakespeare adopted 
the conceit (xxxviii. 9-10) : 

Bo thou iho tenth Muso, ten times more in worth 
Than those old mne, which rhymers invocato.^ 

In two or three instances Shakespeare engaged in the 
literary exercise of offering alternative renderings of the 
same conventional conceit. In Sonnets xlvi. and xlvii. he 
paraphrases twice over — appropriating many of Watson’s 
words — the unexhilarating notion that eye and heart are 
in perpetual dispute as to which has the greater influence 

abound in French and English (cf. Bocq de Fouqui6rcs’ (Euvres choieies 
de de Batf, passim, and (Bvvrca chotsies des Contemporains de 

Bonsard, p. 108 (by Reiny Bolleau), p. 129 (by Amadis Jamyn) et 
passim). For dobcript.ions of night and sleep see especially Konsard's 
Amours (livre i. clxxxvi., livre ii. xxii. ; Odes, livre iv. No. iv., and 
his Odes Retranchies in (Euvres, edited by Blanchcmain, ii. 392-4). 
Cf. Barnes’s Partficvophc and Partkenophil, Ixxxiii. cv. 

^ Cf. Ronsard’s Atnovrs, livre i. clxxviii. ; Sonnets pour Astrie, vi. 
The latter opens : 

H no falloit, moiatresso. autros tablettes 
Pour vous graver que cellos de mon ocaur 
Ou de sa main Amour, nostre vainquour, 

Vous a grav6e et voo gr&oes parfoites. 

^ See Drayton's Ideas Mirrovr, 1594, Amour 8. Drayton represents 
that his ladylove adds one to the nine angels and the nine worthies 
as well as to the nine muses. Sir John Davies severely castigated this 
extravagance in his Epigram In Dedum. Cf. Junson’s Ccnversalions 
with Drummond (Shakespeare Soc., p. 16). 
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on loTOrs.^ In the concluding sonnets, cliii. and cliv., jbe 
gives alternative Versions of an apologue illustrating the 
potency of love which first figured in the Greek Anthology, 
had been translated into Latin, and sybsequently won the 
notice of English, French, and Italian sonnetteors.^ 

Two themes of Shakespeare's ‘ Sonnets,’ both of which, 
in spite of their different calibre, touch rather more practical 
^issues than any which have yet been cited — the duty of 
marriage on the one hand and the immortality of poetry 
on the other — ^present with exceptional coherence definite 
phases of contemporary sentiment. The seventeen open- 
The theme soimets, in which the poet urges a youth 
of ‘ imthrifty to marry and to bequeath his beauty to 
loveliness, posterity, repeat the plea of ‘ unthrifty love- 
liness,’ which is one of the commonplaces of Renais- 
sance poetry.® As a rule the appeal is addressed by 

^ A similar conceit is the topic of Shakespearo^s Sonnet zziv. 
Ronsard’s Ode (livre iv. No. zx.) consists of a like dialogue between 
the heart and the eye. The conceit is traceable to Petrarch, whose 
Sonnet Iv. or Iziii. (* Occhi, piangete, accompagnate il core ’) is a dialogue 
between the poet and his eyes, ^\hllo his Sonnet xcix. or cxvii. is a com> 
panion dialogue bet'VNcen the poot and his heart. Of. Watson’s Tears 
of Fancie, xix. xx. (a pair of sonnets on the Ihomo which closely resembles 
Shakespeare’s pair) ; Drayton’s idea, xxxiii. ; Barnes’s Parihenopht 
and Parthenophil, xx , and CoiiHtablo’s Diana, vi. 7. 

‘ The Greek epigram is ui Palatine Anthology, iz. 627, and is 
translated into I.>at]n m Selerta Epigrammata, Basel, 1520. The 
Greek lines relate, as in Shakespi^aio’s sonnets, how a nymph who 
sought to quench love’s toi ch in a fountain only succeed' d in heating 
the i\ater. An added detail Shakespeare borrowed from a very recent 
adaptation of tho epigrani in Giles Klctcbor’s Lic%a, 1503 (Sonnet 
zxvii.), where the poet’s Love bathes in the fountain, with the result 
not only that ’ she touched the water and it burnt with Love,’ but also 
Now by hor means it purc^abod hath that bliw 
Which all diboasos quickly can roiuove. 

Similarly Shakespeare in Sonnet cliv. states not merely that the * cool 
well ’ into which Cupid’s torch had faUen ’ from Ixive’s fire took heat 
perpetual,’ but also that it grew ’ a bath and healthful remedy for men 
diseased.’ 

” The common conceit may owe something to Ovid’s popular Am 
Amatoria where appear the lines : ' 

Oorpite florsm 

Qui, nisi carptus erit, torpiter ipse cadot. (111. 79-80). 

Erasmus presents the argument in full in his Colloquy * Frociet Puellae,’ 
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earlier poets to a woman. Yet in Guarini’s world-famous 
pastoral drama of ' Pastor Fido ’ (1586) a young man, 
Silvio, who is the hero of the poem, receives the warning 
of Shakespeare’s sQjinets, while in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
‘Arcadia’ (Book iii.) in one place a young man and in 
another a young woman are severally reminded that their 
beauty, which will perish unless it be reproduced, lays them 
under the obligation of marrying. Italian and French^ 
sonnettoers developed the conceit on lines which Shake- 
speare varied little.^ Nor did Shakespeare show in the 
sonnets his first familiarity with the widespread theme. 
Thrice in his ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ does Venus fervently 
urge on Adonis the duty of propagating his charm (of. lines 
129-132, 162- 174, 751-768), and a fair maiden is admonished 
of the like duty in ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ (i. i. 218-228).* 

It is abundantly proved that a gentle modesty was 
an abiding note of Shakespeare’s character. In the 
Shake numerous sonnets in which he boasted that his 

spcare’s verse was so certain of immortality that it was 

capable of immortalising the person to whom 
t^ity for it was addressed, the poet therefore gave 
^ voice to no conviction that was peculiar to his 

mental constitution. He was merely proving his supreme 
mastery of a theme which Ronsard, Du Bellay, and 
Desportes, emulating Pindar, Horace, Ovid, and other 
classical poets, had lately made a commonplace of the 
poetry of Europe.* Sir Philip Sidney, in his ‘ Apologie for 
Poetrie ’ (1595), wrote that it was the common habit of 

and Sir Thomas Wyatt notices it in his poem ' That the season of enjoy- 
ment is short.* 

^ See French Renaissance in England, pp. 268-9. 

* Cf. also AU Well, i. i. 136, and Ticdfth Night, l. v. 273-5, where 
the topio is treated more cursorily. Shakespeare abandons the conceit 
in his later ^ork. 

^ In Greek poetry the topio is treated in Pindar's Olympian Odea, xi., 
and in a fragment by Sappho, No. 16 in Bergk’s Poetce Lyrici Greed. 
In Latin poetry the topio is treated in Ennius as quoted in Cicero, 
De Seneetutc, c. 207 ; in VirgiPs Georgies, iii. 9 ; in ]^opertius, iii. 1 ; 
and in Martial, z. 27 seq. But it is the versions of Horace (Odea, iii. 30) 
and of Ovid (Metamorphoses, zv. 871 seq.) which the poets of the six- 
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poets ‘ to tell you that they will make you immortal by 
their verses.’^ * Men of great calling,’ Nashe declared in 
his ‘ Pierce Pennilesse,’ 1593, ‘ take it of merit to hare tiieir 
names eternised by poets.’^ In the Jiands of Elizabethan 
sonnetteers the ’ eternising ’ faculty of their rerse became 
a staple and indeed an inevitable topic. Spenser wrote 
of his mistress in his ‘ Amoretti * (1595, Sonnet Ixxv.) : 

My verse your virtues rare shall eternize^ 

And in the hoavons write your glorious name.^ 


teenth century adapted most often. In French and English literature 
numerous traces survive of Horace's far-famod odo (iii. .‘30) : 

moiiumoiitnni fnro peronnuis 
llegahquo situ pjraimdum altms. 

Quod non imber edax^ non Aquiio impotons 
Possit dirunre, aut innumoralnlis 
Aunoram flonos, et fuija ttunporain. 

as well as of the lines which end Ovid’s MeUitnorphosee (zv. 871-9) : 
Janiquo opus o\4*«n, quod nco Jovw iru noo ignes, 

Nog potent femim, noo odax aboloro votustas. 

Gum volet ilia dies, quto nil nisi corporis hujus 
Jus habot, Incortt epatium inihi fiiUBt ipvi ; 

Porto tanicn melioro inn <(upur alto perr>uni» 

Aotru feror uomonque ont iudolchilo nostrnin 

Among French sonneticers Ronsard aitneked the theme most boldly, 
although Du Bellay popularised Ovid’s lines in nu avowed tiranslation, 
and also in an onginal poem, ‘ De rimmortalito dcs pot'tos,’ which gave 
the boast an exceptionally buoyant expression. Ronsard’s odes and 
sonnets promise immortality to the persons to whom they are addressed 
with an extravagant and a monotonous liberality. ’J’ho following 
lines from Ronsard’s Odo (Hvre i. No vii.) ‘ Au Seigneur Cama valet ’ 
illustrate his hubiluHl treatment of the ihemo : 


Cost uu travail do bon-liour 
Ohanior los honimos louablcs, 

Et lour bastir un bonnour 
Soul vainquei ' Jos nns f.iuablps. 
Lo marbro ou riiirnin voitu 
D’un labour vif par Toncluino 
K'animoiit tont la voriii 
Quo Ics Muses par lo plumo. . . . 


Jios nouC di vinos paoellos 
(iordont ta Klobo .(us eUos; 

Et mou luth, qn'oiront fait ostro 
Til) lours spcrots lo f^rand prestro, 
Par lyst hymno solonnul 
Kospandra dessus to raco 
Jo no stpiy quoy do sa graco 
Qui to doit fairs etomol. 


{(Euvres de Ronsard, od. Rlanchemain, ii. 58, 62.) 

* Ed. Shuckburgh, p. 62, - Shakespeare Soc. p. 93. 

® Spenser, w'hen commemorating the death of tho Earl of Warwick 
in the Buines of Time (c. 1591), assured tho Eail’s widowed Countess, 
Thy Txird shall never die tho whiles this verso 
Shall live, and suroly it bhall live for ever : 

For evor it shall live, and shall rohcarqiR 
lIiB worthie praise, and vertuos dying never. 

Though death his soul doo from his body sever ; 

And thou thyself b^in shalt. usu live : 

Such grace the heavens doo to my verses give. 
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I 

Drayton and Daniel developed the conceit with unblughing 
iteration. Drayton, who spoke of his efforts as *my 
immortal song ’ (‘ Idea,’ vi. 14) and ‘ my world-out- wearing 
rhymes ’ (xliv. 7), en^bodied the vaunt in such lines as : 

While thus my pen strives to eternize thee (* Idea,* xliv. 1). 
Ensuing ages yet my rhymes shall cherish (ib. xliv. 11). ^ 

My name shall mount unto eternity {%b, xliv. 14). 

All that I seek is to eternize thee (t&. xlvii. 14). 

Daniel was no less explicit : 

This [ac, verse] may remain thy lasting monument {Delia, xxxvii. 9). 
Thou mayst in after ages live esteemed. 

Unburied in these lines {ib. xxxix. 9~10). 

These [sc. my verses] are the arks, the trophies I erect 
That fortify thy name against old age ; 

And those [ac. versos] thy sacred virtues must protect 
Against the dark and time’s consuming rage {ib. 1. 9-12). 

Shakespeare, in his references to his ‘ eternal lines * 
(xviii. 12) and in the assurances he gives the subject of 
his addresses that the sonnets are, in Daniel’s exact phrase, 
his ‘monument’ (Ixxxi. 9, evii. 13), was merely accommo- 
dating himself to the prevailing taste. Amid the oblivion 
of the day of doom Shakespeare foretells that his friend 

shall in these black lines be seen, 

And they shall live, and ho in them still green (Sonnet Ixiii. 13-14). 

* Your monument * (the poet continues) * shall be my gentle verse, 
Whioh eyes not yet created shall o’erroad . . . 

You still shall live, — ^such virtue hath my pen (Sonnet Ixxxi. 9-10, 13). 

Characteristically in Sonnet Iv. Shakespeare invested the 
conventional vaunt with a splendour that was hardly 
approached by any other poet : 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme ; 

But you shall shine moi-e bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone besmear’d with sluttish time. 

When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the work of masonry, 

Noc Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall bum 
The living record of your memory. 

’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still find room 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 

That wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So, till the judgement that yourself arise. 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 
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Ver^ impressively does Shakespeare subsoribe to a leading 
tenet of the creed of all Benaissanoe poetry.^ 

The imitative element is no less conspicuous in the 
sonnets that Shakespeare distinctively addresses to a 
woman. In two of the latter (cxxxv.'-vi.), 
where he quibbles over the fact of the identity 
tolf^^an name of Will with a lady’s ‘ will ’ 

(the synonym in Elizabethan English of both 
‘lust’ and ‘obstinacy’), he derisively challenges com- 
parison with wire-drawn conceits of rival sonnetteers, 
especially of Barnabe Barnes, who had enlarged on his dis-^ 
dainful mistress’s ‘wills,’ and had turned the word ‘grace ’ 
to the same punning account as Shakespeare turned the 
word ‘ will.’ 2 Similarly in Sonnet cxxx., beginning — 

My mistress* eyes are nothing like the sun ; 

Coral is far more red than her lips' rod . . . 

If hairs be wires, black win^s grow on her hoad,° 

1 See also Shakespeare's Sonnets xix. In. lx. Ixv. and ovii. In 
the three quotations in the text Sliakospoaro catohos very nearly 
Ronsard’s notes : 

Uoimc moy Tonore ot le papier auHSi, 

Ell cent pjpiers tosmouis dc moii soucii 
Je yeux tracer la pome quo j'Gnduro 
£n cent papiors ])lus durt quo diaiiiuiit, 

A. fin qu'un ]our noetn' ruco future 
Jugu du Dial quo jo houtfro on aiinunt. 

(ilT/u)urjr, 1 cxcxiii. (Xuvtm, i. lOS ) 
Vous vivroz ct croiutrcr comme Lauro on grandour 
Au moms taut quo viyront les plumob et lo livre 

{Sonnets pour Uilinef ll il ) 

Plus dur que fer ]*ay llni mou ouvrago, 

Quo I'an, dispos A demoiier loh pas, 

Que I’eau, le vcut ou lo brulant oroge, 

" njunantf no ru'ront point A bns. 

Quund ce viendra quo Ic doiuier trespas 
M’assoupira d’uu soninio dur, A rhouro, 

Sous lo tonibeau tout llonsurd n'ira pas, 

Bestant do luy la part moilleure . . . 

Sns donque, Muse, omporto an i*lel la gloirc 
Que j'ay gaignAo, annonvant la yictoiro 
Dont A bon droit je rne voy jouiesunt . . . 

{Odf\^ livrc V No. xxxii. * A sa Muse ) 

In Sonnet Ixxii. in Amours (livre i.), Koimaid declares that his 
mistress's name 

Victorleux des peupU'S ot des rois 
S’en voleroit sus Tade dc ma rvme 

* See Appendix vin., ‘The Will Sonnets,’ for the interpretation 
of Shakespeare’s conceit and like efforts of Barnes. 

• Wires in the sense of hair was peculiarly distinotive of the 
sonnetteers* affected vocabuUry. Cf Daniel’s Delta, 1591, No. xxvi.. 
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the poet satirises the conventional lists of precious stones, 
metals, and flowers, to which the sonnetteers likened their 
mistresses’ features. It was not the only time that Shake- 
speare deprecated the sonnetteers’ practice of comparing 
features of women’s 'oeauty to * earth and sea’s rich gems ’ 
(xxi. 5-6).^ ^ 

In two sonnets (cxxvii. and cxxxii.) Shakespeare 
graciously notices the black complexion, hair, and eyes 
of his mistress, and expresses a preference for 
praise of features of that hue over those of the fair hue 
blackness/ jie ^ells US, more often associated 

in poetry with beauty. He commends the ‘ dark lady ’ 
for refusing to practise those arts by which other women 
of the day gave their hair and faces colours denied them 
by Nature.® In his praise of ‘ blackness * or a dark 
complexion Shakespeare repeats almost verbatim his 
own lines in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ (iv. iii. 241-7)> 

‘ And golden Lair may change to silver wire * ; Lodge’s Phillis, 1595, 
* Made blush the boautios of her curled wire * ; Barnes’s Parthenophil, 
sonnet xlviii., ‘ Her hairs no grace of golden tvires want.’ For the 
habitual compaiison of lips to coral cf. ^Coral-coloured lips’ {Zepheria, 
1594, No. xxiii.) ; ’ No coral is her lip ’ (Lodge’s Phillis, 1595, No. 
viii.) ‘ Ce beau coral ’ arc the opemng woids of lionsard’s Amours, 
livro i. No. xxiii., where a list is given of stones and metals comparable 
to women’s features, llemy JBelloau, one of Eonsard’s poetic 
colleagues, treated that comparative study most comprehensively in 
Les Amours et nouveaux escharujes des pierres pricieuscs, vertus et 
proprietez d'icellsa which was first published at Paris in 1576. In 
A Lover's Complaint, linos 280-1, the vnriter betrays knowledge of such 
strained imagery when ho mentions ; 

docp-braincd sonnets that did amplify 
Each stone’s dear nature, worth and quality. 

^ Here Spenser in his Am^idh, No. ix., gives Shakespeare a very 
direct cue, as may bo seen when Spenser’s cited sonnet is read alongside 
of ShakeRpcarc’s sonnet xxi. 

* Cf. Sonnet Ixviii. 3-7. Desportes had previously protested with 
equal warmth against the artificial disguises — false hair and cosmetics — 
of ladies’ toilets : 

Coste viTC coulenr, qui raTit et qui blesse 
Les esprits des auions, de la lemte abuses, 

Ce n’est que blunc d’Espagne, [i.s. a cosmetic] ct cea chereuz fnsez 
Ne sont pas ses cheveux : o'esb une lausse tresse. 

C Diversos Amours/ Sonnet xxix. in (Euvret, 
od Miduels, p 398.) 
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where the heroine Rosaline is described as ‘black as 
ebony/ with ‘ brows decked in black/ and in ‘ mourning ’ 
for her fashionable sisters" indulgence in the disguising 
arts of the toilet. ‘ No face is fair that is not full so black/ 
exclaims Rosaiino’s lover. But neitbfbr in the sonnets nor 
in the play can Shakespeare’s praise of ‘ blackness " claim 
the merit of being his own invention. The conceit is 
familiar to the French sonnetteers.^ Sir Philip Sidney, in 
Sonnet vii. of his ‘ Astrophel and Stella/ had anticipated 
its employment in England. The ‘ beams ’ of the eyes 
of Sidney’s mistress were ‘ wrapt in colour black ’ and 
wore ‘ this mourning weed/ so 

That whoreaa black seems beauty’s contrary. 

She even in black doth make all beauties flow.* 

To his praise of ‘ blackness ’ in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ 
Shakespeare appends a playful but caustic comment on 
the paradox that he detects in the conceit.^ Similarly, 
the sonnets, in which a dark complexion is pronounced 
to be a mark of beauty, are followed by others in which 
the poet argues in self-confutation that blackness of 
feature is hideous in a woman, and in variably indicates 
moral turpitude or blackness of heart. Twice, in much 
the same language as had already served a like purpose 

^ Cf. 

La modeste Veuus, lu honU)U»u vt la sage, 

Ebtoit par Ics ancionb touto peiiito do noir . . . 

Noire est la Vorit6 cudi^o ou un nuai^e, 

(Amadls Jamyo, USuvrett i p X29, No. xcv.) 

* Shakespeare adopted this phraseology of Sidney literally in both 
the play and the sonnet ; while Sidney’s further conceit that the lady’s 
eyes are in * this mourning weed ’ in order * to honour all their deaths 
who for her bleed ’ is reproduced in Shakespeare’s Sonnets cxxxii. — one 
of the two under consideration — where he tells his mistress that her eyes 
' have put on black ’ to become ’ loving mourners ’ of him who is denied 
her love. 

^ O paradox 1 Black os tho badgo of hell, 

The hue of dungeons and the scowl of night. 

(lAfve*a Labour's Lost, IV. 111. 264'G.) 

To look hke her are chimney'SweqieiB black. 

And since her tunc are colliers counted Aright, 

And Ethiops of their swcot complexion crack 

Bark needs no candle now, for 'laik Is light (ib 2C0~S). 
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in the play, does he mock his ‘ dark lady ’ with this 
calumniatiDg interpretation of dark-*colo£C^ed hair and 
eyes. 

{the two sonnets, in which this sardonic view of 
/ blackness ’ is developed, form part of a series of twelve, 
which belongs to a special category of sonnet- 
ronnets teering effort. In them Shakespeare abandons 
perriioii Sugared sentiment which characterises most 

of his hundred and forty-two remaining sonnets. * 
He grows vituperative and pours a volley of passionate 
abuse upon a woman whom he represents as disdaining 
his advances. She is as ' black as hell/ as ‘ dark as night/ 
and with ‘ so foul a face * was ‘ the bay where all men ride.’ 
The genuine anguish of a rejected lover often expresses 
itself in curses both loud and deep, but in Shakespeare’s 
sonnets of vituperation, despite their dramatic intensity, 
there is a declamatory parade of figurative extravagance 
which suggests that the emotion is feigned. 

Every sonnetteer of the sixteenth century, at some 
point in his career, devoted his energies to vituperation 
of a cruel siren. Among Shakespeare’s English contem- 
poraries Bamabe Barnes affected to contend in his sonnets 
with a female ‘ tyrant/ a ‘ Medusa/ a ‘ rock.’ ‘ Women * 
(Barnes laments) ‘ are by nature proud as devils.’ On the 
European continent the method of vituperation was long 
practised systematically. Ronsard’s sonnets celebrated 
in Shakespeare’s manner a ‘ fierce tigress,’ a ‘ murderess,’ 
a * Medusa.’ Another French sonnetteer Claude do 
Pontoux broadened the formula in a sonnet addressed 
to his mistress which opened : 

Affamoe Meduse, enragee Gorgonne, 

Horrible, espouTantable, et felonne tigresse, 

Cruelle et rigoureose, allechante et traiatresse, 

Meschante abominable, et sauglanie Bellonno.^ 

A tliii'd French sonnetteer, of Bonsard’s school, Etienne 
Jodelle, designed in 1570 a collection of as many as three 

^ De Pontoux*s L'Idee (sonnet ecyiii.), a sequence of 288 sonnets 
published in 1579. 
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httix(}red vituperative aonnets which he inecrihed to ‘ hate 
of a woman,’ -and he appropriately entitled them * Contr’ 
Jod«Ue‘s Amours’ in distinction from ‘Amours,’ the 
a.pplied to sonnets jn the honeyed vein. 
*”“*■ Only seven of Jodelle’s ‘ Contr’ Amours ’ ate 
exjjant. In one the poet forestalls Shakespeare’s con- 
fession of remorse for having lauded the black hair and 
complexion of his mistress.* But at all points there is 
complete identity of tone between Jodelle’s and Shake- 
speare’s vituperative efforts. 

The artificial regularity with which the sonnetteors 
of all lands sounded the vituperative stop, whenever 
they exhausted their faculty of adulation, excited 
ridicule in both England and France. In Shakespeare’s 

^ No. vii. of Jodelle*B Contr' Amours runs thus : 

Oombien de fola mes yen ont-ils dorB 
Ges cheaeux noirs digaas d'vno Modueft 7 
Oombten de lorn ce toint noir qoi m’amuac, 

Ay-ie de Us et roeeB color6 ? 

Combien oe front de ndea labour6 
Ay-ie applanl ? et quel a fuit ma Muse 
Le gros sourcil, ou folle elle e’abuse, 

Ayant sur luy I’arc d’ Amour flgur6 ? 

Quel ay-ie fait son mil se renfonpant ? 

Quel ay-ie fait son grand noz rougissant? 

Quelle sa bouche et ees noires donla quellee? 

Quel ay-ie fait le reste do ce corps ? 

Qul, me sontant onduror mille morte, 

Viuoit heuroux do mes pemes mortollos. 

(Jodolle'a CEutreit 1I>97, pp. 91-94.) 

With this should be compared Shakespeare’s Sonnets ''xxxvii. oxlviii. 
and ol. In No. vi. of his Contr* Amours Jodelle, after reproaching his 
* troitres vers ' ^ith having untruthfully described his siren as a beauty, 
concludes : 

Ja si long temps falsant d*un Dlable vn Ange 
Vous m’ouurez rosil en rmiubto louange, 

Et m'aueuglez en I’lmuste tourmeut. 

With this should be compared Shakespeare’s Sonnet cxliv., lines 9~10 : 

And whether that my angel bo turn’d flood 
Suspect I may, yet not directly toll. 

A conventional sonnet of extravagant vituperation, which Drummond 
of Hawthornden translated from Marino (liime, 1602, pt. i. p. 76), is 
introduced with grotesque inappropriateness info Drummond’s collec- 
tion of * sugared ’ sonnets (see pt. i. No. xxxv. : Drummond’s Poems, 
ed. W. C. Ward, i. 69, 217). 
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Gabriel 
Harvey's 
* Amorous 
Odious 
Sonnet.' 


early life the convention was wittily parodied, by 
Gabriel Harvey in ‘An Amorous Odious Sonnet in- 
tituled The Student’s Loove or Hatrid, or 
both or peither, or what shall please the 
looving or hating reader, either in sport or 
earnest, to make of such contrary passions^as 
are here discoursed.’ ^ After extolling the 
beauty and virtue of his mistress above that of Aretino’s 
Angelica, Petrarch’s Laura, Catullus’s Lesbia, and eight 
other far-famed objects of poetic adoration, Harvey 
suddenly denounces her in burlesque rhyme as ‘ a serpent 
in brood,* ‘ a poisonous toad,* ‘ a heart of marble,* and 
‘ a stony mind as passionless as a block.* Finally he tells 
her. 


If over there were she-devils incarnate 
They are altogether in thee incorporate. 


The * dark lady * of Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets ’ may 
in her main lineaments be justly ranked with the 
sonnetteer’s well-seasoned type of feminine 
vMtioT'of obduracy. It is quite possible that Shake- 
lady’^^^ speare may have met in real life a dark- 
complexioned siren, and it is possible that he 
may have fared ill at her disdainful hands. But no such 
incident is needed to account for the presence of the ‘ dark 
lady * in the sonnets. The woman acquires more distinctive 
features in the dozen sonnets scattered through the 
collection which reveal her in a treacherous act of intrigue 
with the poet’s friend. At certain points in the series of 
sonnets she becomes the centre of a conflict between the 
competing calls of love and friendship. Though the part 
which is there imputed to her lies outside the sonnetteer’s 
ordinary conventions, the role is a traditional one among 
heroines of Italianate romance. It cannot have lain beyond 
the scope of Shakespeare’s dramatic invention to vary 
his portrayal of the sonnetteer’s conventional type of 


^ The parody, which is not in sonnet form, is printed in Harvey's 
LeUtr^book (Camden Soo. pp. 101-43). 
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feminine obduracy by drawing a fresh romantic interest 
from* a different branch of literature.^ She has been 
compared, not very appositely, with Shakespeare’s splendid 
creation of Geopatra in his play of * Antony and Geo- 
patra.’ From one point of view th& same criticism may 
bejpassed on both. There is no greater and no less ground 
for seeking in Shakespeare’s personal environment the 
original of the * dark lady ’ of his sonnets than for seeking 
there the original of his Queen of Egypt. 

^ The theories that all the sonnets addressed to a woman were 
addressed to the * dark lady,* and that the * dark lady * is identifiable 
with Mary Fitton, a mistress of the Earl of Pembroke, are shadowy 
oonjectures. The extant portraits of Mary Fitton prove her to be fair. 
The introduction of her name into the disoussion is due to the 
mistaken notion that Shakespeare u'as the prot^gi of Pembroke, that 
most of the sonnets were addressed to him, and that the poet was pro- 
bably acquainted with his patron's mistress. See Appendix vii. The 
expressions in two of the vituperative sonnets to the effect that the dis- 
dainful mistress had * robb'd others’ beds’ revenues of their rents ’ 
(oxlii. 8) and ’ in act her bed- vow broke * (olii. 37) have been held to 
imply that the woman denounced by Shakespeare was married. The 
first quotation can only mean that she was unfaithful with married men, 
but both quotations seem to be general phrases of abuse, the meaning 
of which should not be pressed closely. 
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Amid the borrowed conceits and poetic figures of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets there lurk suggestive references to the 
circumstances in his external life that attended their 
composition. If few can be safely regarded as autobio- 
graphic revelations of sentiment, many of them offer 
evidence of the relations in which he stood to a patron, 
and to the position that he sought to fill in the circle 
of that patron’s literary retainers. Twenty sonnets, 
which may for purposes of exposition be en- 
titled * dedicatory ’ sonnets, are addressed to 
one who is declared without much periphrasis 
to be a patron of the poet’s verse (Nos. xxiii. 
xxvi. xxxii. xxxvii. xxxviii. Ixix. Ixxvii.- 
Ixxxvi. 0. ci. ciii. cvi.) In one of these — Sonnet Ixxviii. 
— Shakespeare asserted : 


Biographic 
fact in 
the * dedi- 
catory ’ 
sonnets. 


So oft have I invoked thee for my Muse 
And found such fair assistance in my versa 
As every alien pen hath got my use 
And under thee their poesy disperse. 

Subsequently he regretfully pointed out how his patron’s 
readiness to accept the homage of other poets seemed to 
be thrusting him from the enviable place of pre-eminence 
in his patron’s esteem. 

Shakespeare’s biographer is under an obligation to 
attempt an identification of the persons whose relations 
with the poet are indicated so explicitly. The problem 

196 
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presented by the patron is simple. Shakespeare states 
nnequiyocally that he has no patron but one : 

Sing [se, 0 Muse 1] to the ear that doth thy lays esteem. 

And gives thy pen both skill and argfhment (o. 7-<8). 

For to no other pass my verses tend 

Than of yonr graces and your gifts to tell (ciii. 11-12). 

The Earl of Southampton, the patron of his narrative 
poems, is the only patron of Shakespeare who is known 
The Earl ^ biographical research. No contemporary 
ampton*'* document or tradition gives any hint that the 
the poet's dramatist was the friend or dependent of any 
sole patron u^an of rank. His close intimacy with 

the Earl is attested under his own hand in the dedi- 
catory epistles of his ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ and ‘ Lucreoe/ 
which were penned respectively in 1693 and 1694. 
A trustworthy tradition .corroborates that testimony. 
According to Nicholas Rowe, Shakespeare’s first ade- 
quate biographer, Hhere is one instance so singular in 
the magnificence of ibis patron of Shakespeare’s that if 
I had not been assured that the story was handed down 
by Sir William D’Avenant, who was probably very well 
acquainted with his affairs, I should not have ventured 
to have inserted : that my Lord Southampton at one 
time gave him a thousand pounds to enable him to 
go through with a purchase which he heard he had a 
mind to. A bounty very great and very rare at any 
time.’ 

There is no difficulty in detecting the lineaments of 
the Earl of Southampton in those of the man who is 
I The distinctively greeted in the sonnets as the 
'dedicatory* poet’s patron. Three of the twenty ‘dedi- 
sonnets. catory ’ sonnets merely translate into the 
language of poetry ‘the dedicated words which writers 
use ’ (Ixxzii. 3), the accepted expressions of devotion 
which had already done duty in the dedicatory epistle in 
prose that prefaces ‘ Lucrece.* 

That epistle, which opens with the sentence ‘ The love 
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I dedicate to your lordship is without end/^ is finely 
paraphrased in Sonnet zxvi. : 

Lord of my love, to whom in Tasealage 
Thy merit hath ihy duty strongly knit. 

To thee I send this written ambawge, 

To witness duty, not to show my wit : 

Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 

May make seem bare, in wanting words to show it. 

But that 1 hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul’s thought, all naked, will bestow it ; 

Till whatsoever star that guides my moving, 

Points on mo graciously with fair aspect, 

And puts apparel on my tatter’d loving 
To show me worthy of thy sweet respect : 

Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee; 

Till then not show my head where thou may’st prove me.* 

The * Lucrece ’ epistle’s intimation that the patron’s 
love alone gives value to the poet’s ‘ untutored lines ’ 
is repeated in Sonnet xxxii., which doubtless refiected 
a moment of depression : 

If thou survive my well-contented day. 

When that churl Death my bones with dust shall cover, 

And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover, 

Compare them with the betteiing of the time, 

And though they be outstripp’d by every pen. 

Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme, 

Exceeded by the height of happier men. 

O, then vouchsafe me but this loving thought; 


* The whole epistle is quoted on pp. 147-8 supra. For comment on 
the use of * lover ’ and * lovo * in Elizabethan English as synonyms 
for ‘ friend ’ and * friendship,' see p. 20o n. 1. 

* There is little doubt that this sonnet was parodied by Sir John 
Davies in the ninth and last of his ‘ gulling ’ sonnets, in which he 
ridicules the notion that a man o^wit should put his wit in vassalago 
to anyone. 

To lore my lord I do knight’s serrlce owe, 

And therefore now he hath my wit in word ; 

But while it [t.e. the poet’s wit] is in hJa tuition so 
Metbinks be doth Intreat [t.e. treat] It passing hard . . • 

But why should lore after minority 

(When 1 hare passed the one and twentieth year) 

Preclude my wit of his sweet liberty, 

And make It still the yoke of wardship bear 7 
I fear he [t.i. my lord] hath another title [i e. right to my wit] got 
And holds my wit now for an idiot. 
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‘ Had my friend’s Musa grown with this growing age» 

* A dearer birth than this his love had brought^ 

To march in ranks of better equipage^; 

But since he died, and poets better prove, 

Theirs for their style I'll read, his for his love.* 

A like vein is pursued in greater exaltation of spirit in 
Scjpnet xxxviii. : 

How can my Muse want subject to invent, 

While thou dost breathe, that pour'st into my verse 
Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse f 
0 give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 
Worthy perusal stand against thy sight; 

For who's so dumb that cannot write to thee. 

When thou thyself dost give invention light ? 

Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth * 

Than those old nine which rhymers invooate; 

And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date. 

If my slight Muse do please theso curious days, 

The pain be mine, but thine shall be the praise. 

The central conceit here so finely developed — tliat 
the patron may claim as his own handiwork the proUg€a 
verse because he inspires it — belongs to the most con- 
ventional schemes of dedicatory adulation. When Daniel, 
in 1692, inscribed his volume of sonnets entitled ‘ Delia * 
to the Countess of Pembroke, he played in the prefatory 
sonnet on the same note, and used in the concluding couplet 
almost the same words as Shakespeare, Daniel wrote : 

Great patroness of those my humble rhymes, 

Which thou from out thy greatness dost inspire . . . 

0 leave [t.e. cease] not still to grace thy work in me . . • 
Whereof the' travail I may challenge mine. 

But yet the glory, ipadam, must bo tliine. 

^ Thomas Tyler assigns this sonnet to the year 1698 or later, on 
the fallacious ground that tlus line was probably imitated from an 
expression in Marston’s Pigmalton'a Image, published in 1598, whore 
' stanzas ' are said to ' march rich bodight in warlike equipage.* The 
suggestion of plagiarism is quite gratuitous. The phrase was common 
in Elizabethan literature long before Marston employed it. Nashe, in 
his preface to Greene's Menaphon, which was published in 1689, wrote 
that the works of the poet Watson * march in equipage of honour with 
any of your ancient poets.* (Cf. Peole's Works, ed. Bulien, ii. 236.) 

■ Cf. Drayton's^ideas Mxnovr 1594, Amour 8. 
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Elsewhere in the sonnets we hear fainter echoes of 
the ‘ Lucreoe ’ ^istle. Bepeatedlj does the sonnetteer 
renew the assurance given there that his patron is ‘ part 
in all ’ he has or is. Frequently do we meet in the sonnets 
with such expressions as these : 

[I] by a j>ari of aU thy glory live (zxzvii. 12) ; « 

Thou tat aU the better part of me (zxziz. 2); 

My spirit is thine, the better part of me (Izziv. 8 ) ; 

while ‘ the love without end * which Shakespeare had 
vowed to Southampton in the light of day reappears in 
sonnets addressed to the youth as ' eternal love ’ (cviii. 9) 
and a devotion ‘ what shall have no end ’ (cx. 9). 

The identification of the rival poets whose ^richly 
compiled ’ * comments ’ of his patron’s * praise ’ excited 
Shakespeare’s jealousy is a more difScult in- 
^'^outh- quiry than the identification of the patron. 

* The rival poets with their ‘ precious phrase by 
all the Muses filed ’ (Ixxxv. 4) are to be sought 
among the writers who eulogised Southampton and are 
known to have shared his patronage. The field of choice 
is not small. Southampton from boyhood cultivated 
literature and the society of literary men. In 1694 no 
nobleman received so abundant a measure of adulation 
from the contemporary world of letters.^ Thomas Nashe 
justly described the Earl, when dedicating to him his 
‘ Life of Jack Wilton ’ in 1694, as ‘ a dear lover and cherisher 
as well of the lovers of poets as of the poets themselves.’ 
Nashe addressed to him many affectionately phrased 
sonnets. The prolific sonnetteer Barnabe Barnes and 
the miscellaneous literary practitioner Gervase Markham 
confessed, respectively in 1593 and 1696, yearnings for 
Southampton’s countenance in sonnets which glow hardly 
less ardently than Shakespeare’s with admiration for 
his personal charm. Similarly John Florio, the Earl’s 
Italian tutor, who is to be reckoned among Shake- 

^ See Appendix iv. for a full account of Southampton's relations 
with Nashe and other men of letters. 
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q>eare’8 literaiy acquaintances,^ wrote to Southampton 
in 1598, in his dedicatoiy epistle before his ^ Worlde of 
Wordes’ (an Italian-English dictionary), 'as to me and 
many more, the glorious and gracious sunshine of your 
honour hath infus^ light and life/ 

^hakespeare magnanimously and modestly described 
that protigi of Southampton, whom he deemed a specially 
Shake- dangerous rival, as an ' able ’ and a ' better ’ 
‘ft worthier pen,’ a vessel ‘of tall 
a rival building and of goodly pride,’ compared with 
poet. whom he was himself ‘ a worthless boat.’ He 
detected a touch of magic in the man’s writing. His 
‘spirit,’ Shakespeare hyperbolically declared, had been 
‘by spirits taught to write above a mortal pitch,’ and 
‘ an affable familiar ghost ’ nightly gulled him with in- 
telligence. Shakespeare’s dismay at the fascination 
exerted on his patron by* ‘the proud full sail of his 
* [rival’s] great verse ’ sealed for a time, he declared, the 
springs of his own invention (Ixxxvi.) 

There is no need to insist too curiously on the justice 
of Shakespeare’s laudation of ‘ the other poet’s ’ powers. 
He was presumably a new-comer in the literary field who 
surprised older men of benevolent tendency into admiration 
by his promise rather than by his achievement. ‘ Elo- 
quence and courtesy,’ wrote Gabriel Harvey at the time, 
‘ are ever bountiful in the amplifying vein ’ ; and writers 
of amiability, Harvey adds, habitually blazoned the 
perfections that they hoped to see their young friends 
achieve, in language implying that they had already 
achieved them. All the conditions of the problem are 
satisfied by the rival’s identification with 
Bmes ^ Oxford scholar Barnabe Barnes, a youthful 

the'rivai panegyrist of Southampton and a prolific 
sonnetteer, who was deemed by contemporary 
critics certain to prove a great poet. His first collec- 
tion of sonnets, ‘ Parthenophil and Parthenophe,’ with 


^ See p. lo4, noU 2, 
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many odes and madrigals interspersed* was printed 
in 1693; and his second, ‘A Centurie of Spiritual 
Sonnets,’ in 1595. Loud applause greeted the first book, 
which included nuiperous adaptations from the classical, 
Italian, and French poets, and disclosed, among many 
crudities, some fascinating l3rrics and at least one first^ate 
sonnet (No. Ixvi. ‘ Ah, sweet content, where is thy mild 
abode ? ’). The veteran Thomas Churchyard called Barnes 
‘ Petrarch’s scholar * ; the learned Gabriel Harvey bade him * 
* go forward in maturity as he had begun in pregnancy,’ and 
' be the gallant poet, like Spenser ’ ; the fine poet Campion 
judged his verse to be ‘ heady and strong.’ In a sonnet 
that Barnes addressed in this earliest volume to the * vir- 
tuous ’ Earl of Southampton he declared that his patron’s 
eyes were * the heavenly lamps that give the Muses light,’ 
and that his sole ambition was * by flight to rise ’ to a 
height worthy of his patron’s ‘ virtues.’ Shakespeare spr- 
rowfully pointed out in Sonnet Ixxviii. that his lord’s eyes 

that taught the dumb on high to aing, 

And heavy ignorance aloft to dy. 

Have added feathers to the learned*! wing. 

And given grace a double majesty; 

while in the following sonnet he asserted that the * worthier 
pen ’ of his dreaded rival when lending his patron ‘ virtue ’ 
was guilty of plagiarism, for he * stole that word ’ from 
his patron’s ‘behaviour.’ The emphasis laid by Barnes 
on the inspiration that he sought from Southampton's 
‘ gracious eyes ’ on the one hand, and his reiterated 
references to his patron’s ‘ virtue ’ on the other, suggest 
that Shakespeare in these sonnets directly alluded to 
Barnes as his chief competitor in the hotly contested 
race for Southampton’s favour. In Sonnet Ixxxv. Shake- 
speare declares that he cries ‘“Amen” to every hymn 
that able spirit [i.e. his rival] affords.’ Very few poets 
of the day in England followed Bonsard’s practice of 
bestowing the title of hymn on miscellaneous poems, 
but Barnes twice applies the word to his poems of 
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love.^* When, too, Shakespeare in Sonnet Ixxx. employs 
nautioal metaphors to indicate the relations of himself 
and his rival with his patron — 

My Bftucy bark, inferior far to His . . . 

Your ahalloweat help will hold me up afloat, — 

he seems to write with an eye on Barnes's identical choice 
of metaphor : 

My fancy's ship tossed here and there by these [sc. sorrow’s floods] 

Still floats in danger ranging to and fro. 

How fears my thoughts’ swift pinnace thine hard rook ! ' 

Gervaso Markham, an industrious man of letters, is 
equally emphatic in his sonnet to Southampton on the 
Other potent influence of his patron’s ‘ eyes,* which, 
theories he says, crown * the most victorious pen ’ — 
rivars^'^* ft possible reference to Shakespeare. Nashe’s 
identity. poetic praises of the Earl are no less enthusi- 
astic, and are of a finer literary temper than Markham’s. 
But Shakespeare’s description of his rival’s literary work 
fits far less closely the verso of Markham and Nash© than 
the verse of their fellow-aspirant Barnes. 

Many critics argue that the numbing fear of his rival’s 
genius and of its influence on his patron to which Shake- 
speare confessed in the sonnets was more likely to be 
evoked by the work of George Chapman, the dramatist 
and classical translator, than by that of any other contem- 
porary poet. But Chapman produced no (•''iispicuously 
‘ great verse ’ until he began his rendering of Homer 
in 1598 ; and although in 1610 to a complete edition 
of his translation he appended a sonnet to Southampton, 
it was couched in cold terms of formality, and it was 
one of a series of sixteen sonnets each addressed to a 
distinguished nobleman with whom the writer implies 

» Cf. Parthenophil, Madrigal i. line 12; Sounet xvii. lino 0. The 
French usage of applying the term ‘ hymn© * to secular lyrics was un- 
common in England, although Chapman styles each section of his 
poem ThA Shadow of Nighi (1694) ‘ a hymn ’ and Michael Drayton 
contributed ‘ hymns * to his Harffioni§ of ihe Church (1501). 

* Farthenophvl, Sonnet xci. 
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that he had previously no close relations.^ The poet 
Drayton, and the dramatists Ben Jonson and Marston, 
have also been identified by various critics with *the 
rival poet/ but npne of these shared Southampton’s 

1 Muoh izreleyance has been introduced into the discussion of 
Chapman's claim to be the rival poet. Professor Minto in his CUbrac- 
Uristica of English Poets, p. 291, argued that Chapman was the man 
mainly b^auso Shakespeare declared his competitor to be taught to 
write by * spirits ' — * his compeers by night * — as well as by * an affable 
familiar ghost ’ which gulled him with intelligence at night (Ixzxvi. 5 
seq.) Professor Minto saw in those phrases allusions to some lines by 
Chapman in his Shadow of Night (1594), a poem on Night. There 
Chapman warned authors in one passage that the spirit of literature 
will often withhold itself from them unless it have * drops of their 
blood like a heavenly familiar,* and in another place sportively invited 

* nimble and aspiring wits ' to join him in consocratmg their endeavours 
to ‘sacred night.* There is no connection between Shakespeare's 
theory of the supernatural and nocturnal sources of his rival's influence 
and Chapman's trite allusion to the current faith in the power of 

* nightly familiars * over men's minds and lives, or Chapman's invitation 
to his literary comrades to honour Night with him. Nashe in his prose 
tract called indejiendently The Terrors of the Night, which was also 
printed in 1594, described the nocturnal habits of * familiars ’ more 
explicitly than Chapman. The publisher Thomas Thorpe, in dedicating 
in 1600 Marlowe's translation of Lucan (bk. i.) to his friend Edward 
Blount, humorously referred to the same topic when ho reminded Blount 
that ' this spint [t.e. Marlowe], whose ghost or genius is to be seen walk 
the Churchyard [of St. Paul's] in at the least three or four sheets . . . 
was sometime a familiar of your own.* On the strength of these quota- 
tions, and accepting Professor Minto's line of argument, Nashe, Thorpe, 
or Blount, whose ‘ familiar ' is declared to have been no less a personage 
than Marlowe, has as good a claim as Chapman to be the rival poet of 
Shakespeare's sonnets. A second argument in Chapman's favour has 
been suggested. Chapman in the preface to his translation of the Iliads 
(1611) denounces without mentioning any name ‘a certain envious 
windsucker that hovers up and down, laboriously engrossing all the 
air with his luxurious ambition, and buzzing into every ear my detrac- 
tion.' It is suggested that Chapman here retaliated on Shakespeare 
for his references to him as his rival in the sonnets ; but it is out of 
the question that Chapman, were he the rival, should have termed 
those high compliments 'detraction.' There is small ground for 
identifying Chapman’s * windsucker * with Shakespeare (cf. Wyndham, 
p. 255). Mr. Arthur Achoson in Shdkespeart and the Rival Poet (1903) 
adopts Prof. Mmto's theory of Chapman's identity with the rival poet, 
arguing on fantastic grounds that Shakespeare and Chapman were at 
lifdong feud, and that Shakespeare not only attacked his adversary 
in the sonnets but held him up to ridicule as Holofemes in Love's 
Labour's Lost and as Thorsites in TroUus and Cressida. 
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bounty, nor are the terms which Shakespeare applies to 
his rival’s verse specially applicable to the productions of 
any of them. 

Many besides the ‘ dedicatory ’ so&nets are addressed 
to a handsome youth of wealth and rank, for whom the 
II The poet avows * love,’ in the Elizabethan sense of 
Sonnets of friendship.^ Although no specific reference is 
* friendship. outside the twenty ‘ dedicatory ’ sonnets 

to the youth as a literary patron, and the clues to his 
identity are elsewhere vaguer, there is good ground for the 
inference that the greater number of tlie sonnets of 
devoted * love * also have Southampton for their subject. 

Classical study is mainly responsible in the era of 
the Renaissance for the exalted conception of friendship 
which placed it in the world of literature on 
utmons ttie level of love.' The elevated estimate was 
of largely bred in Renaissance poetry of the 

ren s p. attaching to such twin heroes of 

antiquity as Pylades and Orestes, Theseus and Pirithous, 
Laelius and Scipio. To this classical catalogue Boccaccio, 
amplifying the classical legend, added in the fourteenth 
centuiy the new examples of Palamon and Arcite and of 
Tito and Gesippo, and the latter pair of heroic friends 
fully shared in Shakespeare’s epoch the literary vogue 
of their forerunners. It was to well-seasoned classical 
influence that poetry of the sixteenth century owed 

^ * Lover ’ end ‘ frienil * wore interchangeable terms in Elizabethan 
English. Cf. p. 196 note 1. Brutus opens his address to the citizens 
of Rome with the words, ‘Romans, countrymen, and lovere,* and 
subsequently describes Julius Cssar as ‘ my best lover * {Julius Couar^ 
m. ii. 13-49). Portia, when referring to Antonio, the bosom friend 
of her husband Bassanio, calls him * the bosom lover of my lord 
(Merchant of Venice, ra. iv. 17). Ben Jonson in his letters to Donne 
commonly described himself as his correspondent’s ‘ ever true lover ; 
and Dra 3 rton, writing to William Drummond of Hawthornden, informed 
him that an admirer of his literary work was ‘in love’ with him. 
The word * love ’ was habitually applied to the sentiment subsisting 
between an author and his patron. Nashe, when dedicating Jack 
WiUon in 1694 to Southampton, calls him ‘a dear lover ... of the 
lovers of poets as of the poets themselves.' (See p. 290 supra,) 
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the tendency to identify the ideals of friendship and 
love.^ At &e same time it is important to recognise 
that in Elizabethan as in all Benaissance literature- 
more especially in sonnets — the word * love ’ together 
with all the comnlon terms of endearment was freely 
employed in a conventional or figurative fashion, which 
deprives the expressions of much of the emotional force 
attaching to them in ordinary speech. 

That the whole language of love was applied by Eliza- * 
bethan poets to their more or less professional intercourse 
with those who appreciated and encouraged their literary 

^ Reoorda of friondsiiip in Elizabethan literature invariably acknow> 
lodged the classical debt. Edmund Spenser, when describing the perfect 
quality of friendship, cites as his witnesses .* 

great Heroules, and JEIylluB dear ; 

True .Tonatbaa, and David trusty tried ; 

Stout Theseus, and Pirithoua h» fear ; 

Fylades and OreeteB by his side ; 

Mild Titus, and Qesippus without pride ; 

Damon and Pythias, whom death could not sever. 

(Fame Queene, Dk. Iv. Canto z. st. 27 ) 

Lyly, in his romance of Euphuea, makes his hero Euphues address his 
friend Philautus thus (cd. Arbor, p. 49) : 

* Assure yourself that Damon to hla Pythias, Piladea to his Orestes, Tytus to his 
Gyslppus, Thesius to his Plrothus, Scipio to his Lollus, was never founde more faithful!, 
then Euphues will boo to Philautus.’ 

The story of Damon and l^thias formed the subject of a popular 
Elizabethan tragicomedy by Richard Edwardos (1570). Shakespeare 
pays a tribute to the ourront vogue of this classical legend when bo 
makes Hamlet oall his devoted friend Horatio * 0 Damon dear ’ {Hamlei, 
III. ii. 284). Cicero’s treatise De Amicitia which was inspired by the 
ideal relations subsisting between Soipio and Laclius was very familiar 
to Elizabethan men of letters in both the Latin original and English 
translations, and that volume helped to keep alive the classical example. 
Montaigne echoed the classical strain in his essay ' On Friendship * 
which finely describes his affection for Etienne do la Bo6tie and their 
perfoot community of spirit. It may be worth noticing that Bacon, 
while in his essay ' On Friendship ' ho pays a fine tribute to the senti- 
ment, takes an unamiable view of it in a second essay * On Followers 
and Friends,’ where ho soomfuUy treats friends os merely interested 
and self-seeking dependents and frankly disparages the noble classical 
conception. The oonoluding words of Bacon's second essay are 
significant : 

* There la little friendahip In the world, and least of all between equals, which was 
wont to be magnified. That that ia, la between superior and inferior, whose fortunes 
may comprehend the one the other.' 
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activities is convincingly illustrated by the mass of verse 
which was addressed to the greatest of all patrons of 
Figurative Elizabethan poetry — the Queen. The poets 
language who Sought her favour not merely commended 
of love. beauty of her mind &d body with the 

seml^ance of amorous ecstasy ; they carried their pro- 
testations of * love ’ to the extreme limits of realism ; 
they seasoned their notes of adoration with reproaches 
'*of inconstancy and infidelity, which they clothed in 
peculiarly intimate phraseology. Edmund Spenser, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Richard Barnfield, and Sir John Davies 
were among many of Shakespeare’s contemporaries who 
wrote of their sovereign with a warmth that would mislead 
any reader who ignores the current conventions of the 
amorous vocabulary.^ 

^ Here aore some of the lines in which Spenser angled for Queen 
I Elizabeth's professional protection (' Colm Clouts come home againe/ 
e. 1591): 

To her mp thoughts I daily dedicats. 

To her toy heart I nightly martyrlie ; 

To her my love I lowly do prostrate, 

To her my life 1 wholly sacriUue : 

Mj thought, my heart, my lo>e, my life la ihe. 

Sir Walter Ealeigh similarly celebrated his devotion to the Queen 
in a poem called * Cynthia * of which only a fragment survives. The 
tone of such portion as is extant is that of unrestrainable passion. At 
one point the poet reflocts how 

* that the eyes of my mind held her beams 
In every part transferred by love’s swift thought : 

Far off or near, in waking or In dreams. 

Imagination strong their lostro brought. 

Suja force hd angelio aiipeuranoe had 
To master distance, time or cruelty. 

The passionate illusion could hardly bo produced with more vivid 
effect than in a succeeding stanza from the pen of Baloigh in the capacity 
of literary suitor : 

The thoughts of post times, like flames of hell, 

EindJed afresh witlim my memory 
The many dear achievements that befell 
In those prime years and infancy of love. 

See * Cynthia/ a fragment, in Poems of Ealeigh, ^ ed. Hannah, p. 38. 
Bichard Bamfiold, in his like-named poem of Cynthia, 1695, and Fulke 
Qreville in sonnets addressed to Cynthia, also extravagantly described 
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It was in the rhapsodical accents of Spenser and 
Raleigh that Elizabethan poets habitually sought, not 
the Queen’s countenance only, but that of her courtiers. 
Great lords and great ladies alike were repeatedly assured 
by poetic clients oi the infatuation which came of their 
mental and physical charms. The fashionable tendpnc^ 
to clothe love and friendship in the same literary garb 
eliminated all distinction between the phrases 
of affection which were addressed to patrons * 
and those which were addressed to patronesses. 
Nashe, a typical Elizabethan, bore graphic 
witness to the poetic practice when in 1695 he 
described how Gabriel Harvey, who religiously observed 
the professional ritual, * courted ’ his patron Sir Philip 
Sidney with every extravagance of amorous language.^ 

the Queen’s beauty and graces. In 1599 Sir John Dayies, poet and 
lawyer, apostrophised Elizabeth, who was then sixty-siz years old, thus : 
Fair soal, Bince to the fairest body knit 
You give such lirely Jile, such quickening power, 

Such sweet celestial influences to it 

As keeps it still in youth’s immortal flower . . . 

O many, many years may you remam 
A happy angel to this happy land. 

(JlTorctf Tetptum, dedication.) 

Davies published in the same year twenty-six Ilymnes of Astrea on 
Elizabeth’s beauty and graces; each poem forms an acrostic on the 
words * Elizabetha Begins, * and the language of love is simulated on 
almost every page. 

^ Nashe wrote of Harvey : ’ 1 have perused vcaraes of his, written 
vnder his owno hand to Sir Philip Sidney, wherein he courted him as he 
were another Gyparissus or Ganimede : the last Oordian true loues knot 
or knitting up of them is this : — 

6am lecur, ez qao to prlmam, Sydnsie, vidi; 

Os ooulosque regit, cogit amare lecur. 

AU liver am /, Sidney, since 1 saw thee ; 

My mouth, eyes, rule it and to loue doth draw mee.* 

Have wUh you to Saffron Walden in Nashe’s Worka, ed. McKerrow, 
iii. 92. Cf. Shakespeare’s comment on a love sonnet in Love*s Labour^s 
Lost (iv. iii. 74 seq.) : 

Thu u the liver vein, which makes flesh a deity, 

A green goose a goddess ; pure, pure idolatry. 

God amend os, God amend I we are much out of the way.* 

Throughout Europe sonnets or poems addressed to patronesses display 
identical characteristics with those that were addressed to patrons. 
One series of Michael Angelo’s impassioned sonnets was addressed to 


Gabriel 
Harvey 
* courts ’ 
Sir Philip 
Sidney. 
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I]ie tide of adulation of patrons and patronesses alike, 
in (what Shakespeare himself called) ‘ the liver vein,* long 
flowed without check. Until comparatively late in the 
seventeenth century there was ample^ justification for Sir 
Philip Sidney’s warning of the flattery that awaited those 
whQ patronised poets and poetry : ‘ Thus doing, you shall be 
[hailed as] most fair, most rich, most wise, most all ; thus 
doing, you shall dwell upon superlatives ; thus doing, your 
soul shall be placed with Dante’s Beatrice.’ ^ There can be 

a young nobleman Tommaso dei Cavalieri, and another aeries 
to a noble patroness Vittoria Colonna, but the tone is the same 
in both, and internal evidence fails to enable the oritio to distinguish 
between the two senes. The pootio addresses to the Countess of 
Bedford and other noble patronesses of Donne, Ben Jonson, and 
their colleagues are often amorous in thoir phraseology, and 
in temper to Shakespeare*8 sonnets of friond^p. Nicholas Breton, 
in his poem The Pilgrimage to Paradise coyned with the CouiUess 
of Pembroke's Love, 1592, and another work of his. The Countess of 
Pembroke's Passion (first printed from manuscript in 1867), pays 
the countess, his literary patroness, a homage which is indis* 
tinguishable from the ecstatic utterances of a genuine and over* 
mastering passion. Patronesses as well as imtruns arc addressed in the 
same adulatory terms in the long sorios of sonnets before Sponsor’s 
Faerie Queene, at the end of Chapman’s /had, and at the end of John 
Davies’s Microcosmos, 1603. Other addresses to patrons and i^atronossos 
are scattered through collections of occasional poems, such as Ben 
Jenson’s Forest and Underwoods and Donne's l^oems. Sonnets to men 
are occasionally interpolated in sonnct-soquonccs in honour of women. 
Sonnet xi. in Drayton’s sonnet-fiction called ' Idea ’ (in 1699 edition) 
seems addressed to a man, in much the same manner as Shakespeare 
often addressed his hero ; and a few others of DiayU/n’’^ sonnets are 
ambiguous as to the sex of their subject. John Southern’s eccentric 
collection of love-sonneis, Pandora (1584), has sonnets dedicatory to 
the Earl of Oxford ; and William Smith in his Chloris (1596) (a sonnet - 
fiction of the conventional kind) m two prefatory sonnets and in No. xlix. 
of the substantive collection invokes the affectionate notice of Edmund 
Spenser. Only one English contemporary of Sliakespeare published 
a long sequence of sonnets addressed to a man who does not prove on 
investigation to have been a profesbionoi patron. In 1595 Richard 
Barnfield appended to his poem Cynthia a set of twenty sonnets, 
in which he feigncdly avowed affection for a youth called Ganymede. 
Barnfield explamed that he was fancifully adapting to the sonnet-form 
the second of Virgil’s Eclogues, in which the shcphbrd Corydon apostro- 
phises the shepherd-boy Alexis. 

' Apologiefor Poetrie (1595), ©d. Shuckborgh, p. 62. 


p 
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little doubt that Shakespeare, always susceptible Ip the 
contemporary vogue, penned many sonnets in that * liver 
vein ’ which was especially calculated to flatter the ear 
of a praise-loving MsBcenas like the Earl of Southampton. 
It is quite possible that beneath all the conventional 
adulation there lay a genuine affection. But the perfect 
illusion of passion which often colours Shakespeare’s poetic 
vows of friendship may well be fruit of his interpretation 
of the common usage in the glow of his dramatic instinct. 

Shakespeare assured his friend that he could never 

grow old (civ.), that the finest types of beauty and chivalry 

in mediaeval romance lived again in him (cvi.), 

spirt’s absence from him was misery, and that 

assurances affection was i^'nalterable. Writing with- 

of affection. 

out concealment in their own names, many 
other poetic clients gave their Maecenases the like 
assurances, crediting them with every perfection of mind 
and body, and ‘ placing ’ them, in Sidney’s phrase, ‘ with 
Dante’s Beatrice.’ Matthew Roydon wrote of his patron. 
Sir Philip Sidney ; 

His personage seemed most divine, 

A thousand graces one might count 
Upon his lovely cheerful eyne. 

To heare him speak and sweetly smile 
You were in Paradise the while. 

Edmund Spenser in a fine sonnet told his patron, 
Admiral Lord Charles Howard, that ' his good personage 
and noble deeds ’ made him the pattern to the present 
age of the old heroes of whom * the antique poets ’ were 
‘ wont so much to sing.’ This compliment, which Shake- 
speare turns to splendid account in Sonnet cvi.,^ recurs 
witli especial frequency in contemporary sonnets of adula- 
tion. Ben Jonson apostrophised the Earl of Desmond as 
‘my best-best lov’d.’ Campion told Lord Walden, the 


* C£. Sonnet hx, : 

Show me your Image in some antique book . . . 
Oh sure 1 am the wits of former days 
To subleoto wone have gtren admiring praise. 
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Earl .of Suffolk^ andistuigaiahed heir, that although his 
muse sought to express his love, ‘ the admired virtues ’ 
of the patron’s youth 

Bred such despairing to his dadnted Miise 
That it oould scaroeiy utter naked truth. ^ 

Yet it is in foreign poetry which just preceded 
Shakespeare’s era that the English dramatist’s plaintive 
Tasso and yearning language is most closely adum- 

tbe Duke brated. The greatest Italian poet of the era, 
of Ferrara. merely recorded in numerous sonnets 

his amorous devotion for bis first patron, the Duke of 
Ferrara, but he also carefully described in prose the senti- 
ments which, with a view to retaining the ducal favour, 
he sedulously cultivated and poetised. In a long prose 
letter to a later friend and patron, the Duke of Urbino, 
he wrote of his attitude of mind to his first patron thus * : 

* I confided in him, not as we hope in men, but as we 
trust in God. ... It appeared to me, so long as I was 
under his protection, fortune and death hod no power 
over me. Burning thus with devotion to my lord, as 
much as man ever did with love to his mistress, I became, 
without perceiving it, almost an idolater. I continued 
in Rome and Ferrara many days and months in the 
same attachment and faith.’ With illuminating frank- 
ness Tasso added : * I wont so far with a thousand acts of 
observance, respect, affection, and almost adoration, that 
at last, as they say , the courser grows slow by too much 
spurring, so his [t.e. the patron’s] goodwill towards me 
slackened, because I sought it too ardently.’ 

There is practical identity between the alternations 
of feeling which find touching voice in many of the sonnets 

* Campion’s Poema, ed. Bullen, pp. 148 seq. Cf. Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets : 

0 how I faint when I of you do write (Izxx. 1). 

Finding thy worth a limit post my praiM (Lczzli. 6). 

See also Donne’s Poems (in Muses’ library), ii. 34. 

* Tasso, Operr, Fisa, 1821-32, vol. xiii. p. 298. 

p 2 
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of Shakespeare and those which colour Tasso’s picture 
of his intercourse with his Duke of Ferrara. Italian and 
English poets profess for a man a loverlike * idolatry,’ 
although ShakespefiTe conventionally warns his * lord ’ : 
‘ Let not my love be called idolatry ’ (Sonnet cv.). Both 
writers attest the hopes and fears which his favour evokes 
in them, with a fervour and intensity of emotion which 
it was only in the power of great poets to feign. 

An even closer parallel in both sentiment and phraseo- 
logy with Shakespeare’s sonnets of friendship is furnished 
jodelie*s sonnets of the French poet Etienne 

sonnets to Jodelle, whose high reputation as the inventor 
his patron, French classical drama did not obscure his 
fame as a lyrist. Jodelle was well known in both capaci- 
ties to cultivated Elizabethans. The suspicions of atheism 
under which he laboured, and his premature death in 
distressing poverty at the early age of forty-one, led 
English observers of the day to liken him to ‘ our tragical 
poet Marlowe.’ ^ To a noble patron, Comte de Fauquemberge 
et de Courtenay, Jodelle addressed a series of eight sonnets 
which anticipate Shakespeare’s sonnets at every turn.® 
In the opening address to the nobleman Jodelle speaks of 
his desolation in his patron’s absence which no crowded 
company can alleviate. Yet when his friend is absent, 
the French poet yearningly fancies him present — 

Frosont, absont, jo pais Tame a toy toute deue. 

So Shakespeare wrote to his hero : 

Thyself away art present still with me ; 

For thou not further than my thoughts can move (xlvii. 10-11). 


^ The parallel between the careers of Marlowe and Jodelle first 
appeared in Thomas Beard’s Theatre of Ood's JudgemeiUSy 1697, and 
was repeated by Francis Meres next year in his Palladia Tamta (cf. 
French Renaxmance in England, 430-1 ). 

” ‘ These were first published with a long collection of 'amours,* 
chiefly in sonnet form, in 1574. Cf. Jodelle, QLUvrea, 1870, ed. ii. p. 174. 
Throughout those sonnets Jodelle addresses his lord in the second 
person singular, as Shakespeare does in all but thirty -four of his sonnets. 
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Jodelle credits bis patron with a genius wbiob puts 
labour and art to shame, with rank, virtue, wealth, with 
intellectual grace, and finally with 

XJne bonte qui point no change on f*epoavantew 

Similarly Shakespeare commemorates his patron’s 
* birth or wealth or wit ’ (xxxvii. 6) as well as his 
‘ bounty ’ (liii. 11) and his * abundance ’ (xxxvii. 11). 
None the less the French poet, echoing the classical note, 
avers that the greatest joy in the Count’s life is the com- 
pleteness of the sympathy between the patron and his 
poetic admirer, which guarantees tliem both immortality. 
Hotly does the French sonnetteer protest the eternal 
constancy of his affection. His spirit droops when the 
noble lord leaves him to go hunting or shooting, and he 
then finds his only solace in writing sonnets in the 
truant’s honour. Shakespeare In his sonnets, it will be 
remembered, did no less : 

Kor dare 1 chide the world>without-end hour 
Whilst 1, my sovereign, watch the clock for you, 

Kor thiuk the bitterness of absence sour 
When you have bid your servant once adieu. 

(Ivii. 6-8.) 

|0 absence ! what a torment wouldst thou prove, 
jWere it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 
|To entertain the time with thoughts of love. 

i^cxxix. 9-11.) J 

Elsewhere Jodelle declares that he, a seivant (serf, 
serviteur), has passed into the relation of a beloved and 
loving friend. The master’s high birth, wealth, and 
intellectual endowments interpose no bar to the force of 
the friendship. The great friends of classical antiquity, 
Pylades and Orestes, Scipio and Lalius, and the rest, 

^ Of. also : 

Being your elave, wliat should I do but tend 
Upon the hours wid tizoes of your deeire f 

(Sonnet Ivii. 1*3.) 

That god forbid that made me flrbt your Blavo, 

1 Bhooid in thought control youi timoa of pleasure. 

(Sonnet Iviii. 1-2.) 
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lived with one another on such tepis of perfect equalitj. 
While Jodelle wrote of his patron 

£t Bi Ion dit que trop par oes Ters je me vante, 

Ceet qu’estant lien je Teu;c ie Tanter on mee heuiSf 

Shakespeare greeted his ^ lord of love ’ with the assurance 

’Tis thee, myself, — that for myself I praise. 

(Sonnet bdi. 13.) 

Finally Jodelle confesses to Shakespeare’s experience 
of suffering, and grieves, like the English sonnetteer, that 
he was the victim of slander. Although Shakespeare’s 
poetic note of pathos is beyond Jodelle’s range, yet the 
phase of sentiment which shapes these French greetings 
of a patron in sonnet form is rarely distinguishable from 
that of Shakespeare’s sonnetteering triumph. 

Some dozen poems which are dispersed through Shake- 
speare’s collection at irregular intervals detach themselves 
III The point of theme from the rest. These pieces 

sonnets of combine to present the poet and the youth in 

intrigue. relations which are not easy at a first glance to 

reconcile with an author’s idealised worship of a patron. 
The poet’s friend, we are here told, yielded to the seduc- 
tions of the poet’s mistress. The woman is bitterly 
denounced for her treachery, the youth is complacently 
pardoned amid regretful rebukes. The poet professes 
to be torn asunder by his double affection for friend and 
mistress, and he lays the blame for the crisis on the 
woman’s malign temperament ^ : 

Two loves 1 have of comfort and despair 

Which like two spirits do suggest [t.e. tempt] me still : 

The better angel is a man right fair. 

The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. (Sonnet czliv.) 

The traitress is ‘ the dark lady ’ of the Sonnets of con- 
ventional vituperation. Whether the misguided youth of 

^ The dozen sonnets fall into two groups. Six of them — ^xxxiii.-v., 
Ixix. and xov.-vi. — ^reproach the youth in a general way with sensual 
excesses, and the other 8ix<-xl.-xiii. cxxxii.-iii. and cxliv. — speoifioaily 
point to the poet’s traitorous mistress as the wilful cause of the youth’s 
‘ fault.’ 
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the intrigue is to be identified with the patron-friend of 
the other sonnets of friendship may be an open question. 
It might be in keeping with Southampton’s sportive tem- 
perament to accept the attentions o/ a Circe, by whose 
fascination his poet was lured. The sonnetteer’s sorrow- 
ful condonation of the young man’s offence may be an 
illustration, drawn from life, of the strain which a self-willed 
patron under the spell of the ethical irregularities of the 
Renaissance laid on the forbearance of a poetic protigi. 

But while we admit that some strenuous touches in 
Shakespeare’s presentation of the episode may well owe 
The conflict ®^8g®®tion to either autobiographic experience 
of love ^ or personal observation, we must bear in mind 
friendship, intrigue of the ‘ Sonnets ’ in its main 

phase is a commonplace of Renaissance romance, and that 
Shakespeare may after his wont be pla3dng a variation 
on an accepted literary theme with the slenderest prompt- 
ing apart from his sense of literary or dramatic effect. 
Italian poets and novelists from the fourteenth century 
onwards habitually brought friendship and love into 
rivalry or conflict.^ The call of friendship often demanded 
the sacrifice of love. The laws of ‘ sovereign amity ’ were 
so fantastically interpreted as frequently to require a 
lover, at whatever cost of emotional suffering, to abandon 
to his friend the woman who excited their joint adoration. 

The Italian novelist Boccaccio offered the era of the 
Renaissance two alternative solutions of this puzzling 
problem, and both long enjoyed authority in 
the literary world. In his narrative poem of 
th^e * Teseide,’ Boccaccio pictured the two devoted 
friends Palamon and Arcite as alienated by 
their common love for the fair Emilia. Their rival claims 
to the lady’s hand are decided by a duel in which Palamon 

^ Gf. Petnucoh’s sonnet ccxxvii. : 

Oult& di signore, amor di donna 
Son le catene, ove con multi aff a imi 
Legato son, perch'io stesso mi strinsi. 

So Beza*s Poemata, 1648, EpigrammaUt, xc. : * De sua in Candidam 
et Audebertum bencvolentia.* 
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is vanquished although he is not mortally wounded. 
But just after his victory Arcite is fatally injured by a 
fall from his horse. In his dying moments he 
aifd^AjnStc fJmilia’s hand on his friend. This is 

the fable which Chaucer retold in his ‘ Knight’s 
Tale,’ and Shakespeare and Fletcher, accepting the cue of 
an earlier Elizabethan dramatist, combined to dramatise 
the theme in ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen.* ^ But Boccaccio 
also devised an even more famous prescription for 
the disorder of friends caught in the same toils of love. 
In the ‘ Decameron * (Day x. Novel 8) Gesippo, whose 
friendship with Tito has the classical perfection, is 
affianced to the lady Soplironia. But Gesippo soon dis- 
covered that his friend is likew^ise enslaved by 
the lady’s beauty. Thereupon Gesippo, in 
the contemporary spirit of quixotic chivalry, 
contrives that Tito shall, by a trick which the lady does 
not suspect, take his place at the marriage and become 
her husband.^ In the sequel Gesippo is justly punished 
with a long series of abject misfortunes for his self-denying 
wiles. But Tito, whose friendship is immutable, finally 
restores Gesippo’s fortunes and gives him his sister in 
marriage.* The chequered adventures of these devoted 
friends of Italy caught the literary sentiment of Tudor 

^ The perfeot identity which is inliercnt in friendship of the Be- 
naifisance type finds emphatic expression in this play. Palamon 
assures Arcite : \ 

We ore an endless mine to one another; 

We're one anottier's wife, ever begetting 

New births of love ; we're father, friends, acquaintancoj; 

We are, in one anottier, families; 

1 am your heir, and you are mine. (ii. ii. 79-83.) 

^ Into two plays, AWs Well and Measure for Measure^ Shakespeare, 
true to the traditions of the Renaissance, introduces the like deception, — 
on the part of Helena in the former piece and on that of Manana in the 
latter. 

^ The first outline of this story is found m a miscellany of the twelfth 
century De Clericuli diactplina by Petrus Alfonsus, and thence found 
its way into the Gesta Bomanorum (No. 171), the most popular story 
book of the Middle Ages. Boccaccio’s tale enjoyed much vogue in a 
Latin version in the fifteenth century by Pibppo Beroaldo. This 
was rendered back into Italian by Band^o m 1509 and was turned 
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EngUnd and enjoyed a wide vogue there in Shakespeare’s 
youths 

Shakespeare’s contemporary, John Lyly, in his popular 
romance of ‘Euphues/ treated the ^heme of friendship 
Lyiy’s ^ competition with love on Boccaccio’s lines 
Euphues and although with important variations. Lyly’s 
Phiiautus. Euphues, forms a rapturous friendship, 

which the author likens to that of Tito and Gesippo, wiUi 
a young man called Phiiautus. The latter courts the fair 
but fickle Lucetta, and he is soon supplanted in her good 
graces by his ‘ shadow ’ Euphues. Less amiable than 
Boccaccio’s Gesippo, Lyly’s Phiiautus denounces, with all 
the fervour of Shakespeare’s vituperative sonnets, both 
man and woman. But Lucetta soon transfers her atten-, 
tions to a new suitor. Curio, and Euphues and Phiiautus 
renew their interrupted ties of mutual devotion in their 
former strength. Lyly’s Phiiautus, his Euphues, and his 

into French verse by Francois Habert in 1551 . Early in the seventeenth 
oentury the French dramatist Alexandre Hardy dramatised the story 
as Oenippe ou Im deux Amis. 

^ Sir Thomas Elyot vrorked a long rendering of Boccaccio's story 
into his formal treatise on the culture of Tudor youth which he called 
The Qavernaur (1531), see Croft’s edition, ii. 132 seq., while two English 
poetasters contributed independent poetic versions to early Tudor 
literature. The later of those, which was issued in 1562, is entitled 
The most wonderful and pleasaunt History of Titus and Oisippus, 
whereby is fuUy declared the figure of perfect frendshyp, drawen into 
English metre. By Edward Lewicke^ 1662. Robert Groene frequently 
cites the tale of Tito and Gesippo as an example of perfect fnendship 
(of. Works, eci. Urosart' iv. 211, vii. 243), and the story is the theme of 
the popular Elizabethan ballad 'Alplionso and Ganaolo’ (Sievers, 
Thomas Deloney, Berbn, 1904, pp. 83 seq.). Twice was the talc drama- 
tised in the infancy of Tudor drama, once in Latin by a good 
scholar and schoolmaster Ralph Radcliffe in the reign of Edward VI, 
and again in English about 1576 by an anonymous pen. Queen 
Elizabeth directed the English play — The Histone of Titus and 
Oisippus — ^to be acted before her on the night of Shrove Tuesday, 
February 19, 167u*-7. Neither the Latin nor the English play survives. 
Two plays by Richard Edwurdes (d. 1566) on like themes of friendship — 
Damon and Pythias and Palemon and Arcite-^wero acted before the 
Queen, in 1564 and 1566 respectively. Only Damon and Pythias is 
extant. 
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Lucetta, are, before the advent of Curio, in the pfecise 
situation with which Shakespeare’s sonnet-intrigue credits 
the poet, the friend, and the lady. 

Yet another phase of the competing calls of love and 
friendship is portrayed by the French poet, Clement 
Clement Marot. He personally claims the experience 
Marot’s which Shakespeare in his intrigue assigns to 
testimony. ^ friend. Marot relates how he was solicited 
in love by his comrade’s mistress, and in a poetic address, 
* A celle qui souhaita Marot aussi amoureux d’elle qu’un 
sien Amy,’ warns her of the crime against friendship to 
which she prompts him. Less complacent than Shake- 
speare’s ‘ friend,’ Marot rejects the Siren’s invitation on 
the ground that he has only half a heart to offer her, the 
other half being absorbed by friendship.^ 

Before the sonnets were penned, Shakespeare himself 
too, in the youthful comedy ‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,’ treated friendship’s struggle with 
love in the exotic light which the Renaissance 

GStiemen * ^ Two Gentlemen ’ when 

Valentine learns of his friend Proteus’ infatua- 
tion for his own lady-love Silvia, he, like Gesippo in 
Boccaccio’s tale, resigns the girl to his supplanter. 
Valentine’s unworthy surrender is frustrated by the 
potent appeal of Proteus’ own forsaken mistress Julia. 
But the episode shows that the issue at stake in the 
sonnets’ tale of intrigue already fell within Shakespeare’s 
dramatic scrutiny. 

Shakespeare would have been conforming to his wonted 
practice in drama had he adapted his tale of intrigue in 
the ‘ Sonnets ’ from the stock theme of con- 
temporary romance. Yet a piece of external 
personal evidence suggests that in some degree fact 
experience, fiction, truth with makebelieve, 

earnestness with jest in Shakespeare’s poetic presentation 

^ Marot’s (Euvres^ 1566, p. 437. On Marot’s verse loans were 
freely levied by Edmund Spenser and other Elizabethan poets. See 
French Fenaissance in England, 109 seq. 
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of the clash between fnendship and love,^ and that while 
the poet knew something at ^t hand of the disloyalty of 
mistress and friend, he recovered his composure 
^ quickly and completely 49 did Lyly ’s romantic 
hero PhilautuB under a like trial. A literaiy 
comrade obtained a license on September 3, 1694, for the 
publication of a poem called * Willobie his Avisa, 
Picture of a Modest Maid and of a 
Chaste and Constant Wife.’ * In this volume, 
which mainly consists of seventy-two cantos in varying 
numbers of six-line stanzas, the chaste heroine, Avisa, holds 
converse — in the opening section as a maid, and in the later 
section as a wife — with a series of passionate adorers. In 
every case she firmly repulses their advances. Midway 
through the book its alleged author — ^Henry Willobie — 
is introduced in his own person as an ardent admirer, and 
the last twenty-nine of the cantos rehearse his woes and 
Avisa’s obduracy. To this section there is prefixed an 
argument in prose (canto xliv.) It is there stated that 
Willobie, ‘ being suddenly affected with the contagion of 
a fantastical wit at the first sight of Avisa, pineth a while 

^ The doiest parallel to the Shakespearean situation (see esp. Sonnet 
zlii.) is that seriously reported by the Beventeonth-oontury Frenoh writer, 
Saint Evremond, who, complaining of a close friend's rdations with his 
mistress (apparently la Comtesse d'Olonne), wrote thus to her in 1664 
of his twofold affection for her and for his comrade : * Apprenez-moi 
oontre qui, je me dois faoher d’avantage, ou contre lui qui m’enldve 
une maStresse, ou contre vous, qui me voles un ami. . . . J’ai trop de 
passion poui donner lien au ressentiment ; ma tendresse I’importera 
toujouiB BUT VOS outrages. J*aime la perhde [t.e the mistrosa], j'aime 
I'iniidde [t.e. the friend].* {(Euvres MiUes de Saint Evremondt ed. 
Giraud, 1865, iii. 5.) 

* The edition of 1694 was reprinted by Dr. Grosart in his Occasional 
Issues, 1880, and in 1904 by Mr. Charles Hughes, who brings new argu- 
ments to justify association of the book with Shakespeare's biography. 
Extracts ^m the poem appear in the New Shakspere Society’s Allusion 
Books, i. 169 seq. In Mistress D'AvenanX the dark lady of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets (1913), Mr. Arthur Acheson again reprints WiUobie his Avisa 
by way of supporting a fanciful theory whicl^ would make the * dark 
lady ' of the sonnets the heroine of that poem, and would identify her 
with the wife of the Oxford innkeeper who was mother of Sir William 
D'Avenant (see p. 461). 
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in secret grief. At lengthy not able any longer to endure 
the burning heat of so fervent a humour, [he] bewrayeth 
the secrecy of his disease unto his familiar friend W. S., 
who not long before hcd tried the courtesy of the like passion 
and was now newly recovered of the like infection. Yet 
[W. S.], finding his friend let blood in the same vein, 
took pleasure for a time to see him bleed, and instead of 
stopping the issue, he enlargeth the wound with the sharp 
razor of willing conceit,’ encouraging Willobie to believe 
that Avisa would ultimately yield ' with pains, diligence, 
and some cost in time.’ " The miserable comforter ’ 
[W. S.], the narrative continues, was moved to comfort 
his friend ‘ with an impossibihty,’ for one of two reasons. 
Either he * now would secretly laugh at his friend’s folly ’ 
because he * had given occasion not long before unto others 
to laugh at his own.’ Or " he would see whether another 
could play his part better than himself, and, in viewing 
after the course of this loving comedy,’ would ‘see 
whether it would sort to a happier end for this new actor 
than it did for the old player. But at length this comedy 
was like to have grown to a tragedy by the weak and 
feeble estate that H. W. was biought unto,’ owing to 
Avisa’s unrelenting temper. Happily, ‘ time and necessity ’ 
effected a cure.^ In two succeeding cantos in verse 
(xlv. and xlvii.) W. S. is introduced in dialogue with 
Willobie, and he gives him, in orcUio recta, light-hearted 
and cynical counsel. 

Identity of initials, on which the theory of Shake- 
speare’s identity with H. W.’s unfeeling adviser mainly 
rests, is not a strong foundation,^ and it is to be re- 

^ The narrator ends by olaiming for his ^ discourse * that in it ' is 
lively represented the unruly rage of unbridled fancy, having the reins 
to rove at hberty, with the ^vers and sundry changes of affections and 
temptations, which Will, set loose from Keason, can devise.* ( H iUobte 
hu Avmu, ed. C. Hughes, p. 41.) 

* W. S. are common imtials, and at least two authors bearing them 
made some reputation m ^Shakespeare’s day. There was a dramatist 
named Wentworth iSmith ^see p. 'Mon. 1, it^ra), and there was a William 
Smith who published a volume of lovdom sonnets called OMorie 
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membered that some attempt was made* by a sup- 
posititious editor of the poem to question the veracity 
of the story of the heroine ‘ Avisa * and her lovers, hi 
a preface signed Hadrian Dorell, the writer, after men- 
tioning that the alleged author O^illobie) was dead, 
enigmatically discusses whether or no the work be * a 
poetical fiction.’ In a new edition of 1696 the same 
editor decides the point in the affirmative. But Dorell’s 
protestations scarcely carry conviction, and suggest an 
intention to put his readers off the true scent. In any case 
the curious episode of ‘ W. S.’ is left without comment. 
The mention of ‘ W. S.’ as ‘ the old player,’ and the employ- 
I ment of theatrical imagery in discussing his relations with 
Willobie, must be coupled with the fact that Shakespeare, 
at a date when mentions of him in print were rare, 
was greeted by name as the author of ‘ Lucrece ’ (‘ And 
Shakespeare paints poore Lucrece rape ’) in some prefa- 
tory verses to the volume. Prom such considerations the 
theory of Shakespeare’s identity with ‘ W. S.,’ Willobie’s 
acquaintance, acquires substance. If wc agree that it was 
Shakespeare who took a roguish delight in watching his 
friend Willobie suffer the disdain of ‘ chaste Avisa ’ because 
he had ‘ newly recovered ’ from the effects of a like 
experience, it follows that the sonnets’ tale of the theft 
of the poet’s mistress by his friend is no cry of despair 
springing, as is often represented, from the depths of the 
poet’s soul. The allusions that were presumably made to 
the episode by the author of ‘ Avisa ’ remove it, in fact, 
from the conges of tragedy and bring it nearer those of 
comedy. 

The story of intrigue which is interpolated in the 
Sonnets has much interest for the student of psychology 
and for the literary historian, but the precise proportion in 
which it mingles elements of fact and fiction does not 

in 1595. A specious argument might possibly be devised in favour 
of the latter*s identity with Willobie’s counsellor. But Shakespeare, 
of the two, has the better claim. 
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materially affect the general interpretation of the main 
series of the poems. The trend of the story is not out of 
keeping with the somewhat complex conditions 
r^ences Elizabethan friendship. The vocabulary in 

to South- which ptofessions of Elizabethan friendship 
the sonnets Were phrased justify, as we have seen, the 
shi^^^ inference that Shakespeare’s only literary 
patron, the Earl of Southampton, was the hero 
of the greater number of the sonnets. That conclusion 
is corroborated by such definite personal traits as can 
be deduced from the shadowy eulogies in those poems 
of the youth’s gifts and graces. In real life beauty, 
birth, wealth, and wit sat 'crowned ’ in the Earl, whom 
poets acclaimed the handsomest of Elizabethan courtiers. 
Southampton has left in his correspondence ample proofs 
of his literary learning and taste, and, like the hero of 
the sonnets, might justly be declared to be 'as fair in 
knowledge as in hue.* The opening sequence of seventeen 
sonnets, in which a youth is admonished to marry and 
beget a son so that ' his fair house * may not fall into 
decay, was appropriately addressed to a young peer like 
Soutiiampton, who was as yet unmarried, had vast 
possessions, and was the sole male representative of his 
family. The sonnetteer’s exclamation, ‘ You had a father, 
let your son say so,* had pertinence to Southampton at 
any period between his father’s death in his boyhood 
and the close of his bachelorhood in 1598. To no other 
peer of the day do the words seem to be exactly applicable. 
The ‘ lascivious comment * on his ‘ wanton sport ’ which 
pursues the young friend through the sonnets, and adds 
point to the picture of his fascinating youth and beauty, 
associates itself with the reputation for sensual indulgence 
that Southampton acquired both at Court and, according 
to Nashe, among men of letters.^ 

There is no force in the objection that the young man 
of the sonnets of ' friendship * must have been another 


^ See p. 666, note 1. 
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tiumSoutiiamptan because the terms in wMofi he is often 
addrmed imply extreme youth.^ The young man had 
obviously reached manhood, and Southampton 
was under twenty-one in 1694, when we have 
good reason to believe that^he large majority of 
the sonnets was in course of composition. In Sonnet civ. 
Shakespeare notes that the first meeting between him and 
his friend took place three years before that poem was 
written, so that, if the words are to be taken literally, the 
poet may have at times embodied reminiscences of South- 
ampton when he was only seventeen or eighteen.^ But 
Shakespeare, already worn in worldly experience, passed 
his thirtieth birthday in 1594, and he probably tended, 
when on the threshold of middle life, to exaggerate the 
youthfulness of the nobleman almost ten years his junior, 
who even later impressed his acquaintances by his boyish 
appearance and disposition.^ ‘ Young ’ was the epithet 
invariably applied to Southampton by all who knew 
anything of him, even when he was twenty-eight. In 
1601 Sir Robert Cecil referred to him as the * poor young 
Earl.’ 

But the most striking evidence of the identity of the 
friend of Shakespeare’s sonnets with Southampton is 
found in the likeness of feature and complexion which 
characterises the poet’s description of the youth’s outward 
appearance and the extant pictures of Southampton as 

^ This objection is chiefly taken by those who unjustiflably assign 
the composition of the' sonnets to a date approximating to 1609, the 
year of their publication. 

* Three years was the conventional period which sonnotteers allotted 
to the dovelopmont of their passion. Cf. Ronsard, Sonnets pour HiUne 
(No. xiv.), beginning : * Trois ans sont ja passez quo ton osil mo tient 
pris.’ See French Renaissance in England, p. 267, 

* Octavius Cansar at thirty-two is described by Mark Antony after 
the battle of Actium as the * boy Csssar ’ who * wears the rose of youth * 
{AnJtony and Cleopatra, iii. ii. 17 seq.). Sponsor in his Aairophcl apo- 
strophises Sir Philip ^dney on bis death, near the close of his thirty- 
second year, as ‘ oh wretched boy * (1. 133) and ** luckless boy * (1. 142), 
Conversely it was a| recognised convention among sonnetteers to 
exaggerate their own age. See p.|155, n. 1. 
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a young man. Shakespeare’s many references to his 
youth’s ‘ painted counterfeit * (xvi, xxiv, xlvii, Ixvii.) sug- 
The evi- 8®®^ often sat for his portrait, 

dence of Southampton’s countenance survives in prob- 

portraits. canvases than that of any of his 

contemporaries. At least fifteen extant portraits have 
been identified on good authority — ten paintings, three 
miniatures (two by Peter Oliver and one by Isaac 
Oliver), and two contemporary prints.^ Most of these, 
it is true, portray their subject in middle age, when the 
roses of youth had faded, and they contribute nothing to 
the present argument. But the two portraits that are 
now at Welbeck, the property of the Duke of Portland,, 
give all the information that can be desired of Southamp- 
ton’s aspect ‘ in his youthful mom.’ * One of these pictures 
represents the Earl at twenty-one, and the other at twenty- 


^ Two portraits, representing the Earl in early manhood, are at Wel- 
book Abbey, and are described above. Of the remaining eight paintings 
two have boon assigned to Van Somer, and ropresont the Earl in early 
middle ago : one, a full-length in drab doublet and hose, is in the Shake- 
speare Memorial Gallory at Stratford-on-Avon ; the other, a half-length, 
a charming picture formerly belonging to tho late Sir James Kno^^les, 
and now to Mrs. Holman Hunt, is more probably by Mireveldt. That 
artist certainly painted the Earl several times at a later period of his 
career ; portraits by Mireveldt are now at Woburn Abbey (the property 
of the Duke of Bedford), at Althorpe, and at the National Portrait 
Gallery. A fifth picture, assigned to Mytens, belongs to Viscount 
Powerscourt ; a sixth, by an unknown artist, belongs to Mr. Wingfield 
Digby, and the seventh (in armour) is in the Master's Lodge at 
St. John's CoUege, Cambridge, where Southampton was educated. 
The miniature by Isaac Oliver, which also represents Southampton in 
late life, was formerly in Dr. Lumsden Proport's oollootion. It now 
belongs to a collector at Hamburg. Tho two miniatures assigned 
to Peter Oliver belonged respectively to Mr. Jeffery Whitehead and Sir 
Francis Cook, Bt. (Cf. Catalogue of Exhibition of Portrait Minia- 
tures at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, London, 1889, pp. 32, 71, 100.) 
In all the best preserved of these portraits tho eyes are blue and tho 
hair a dark shade of auburn. Among tho middle-life portraits South- 
ampton appears to best advantage in the one now the property of 
Mis. Holman Hunt, f 

* I describe these pictures from a personal inspection of them which 
the Duke kindly permitted me to make. 
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five. or twenty-six. The earlier portrait, which is re- 
produced on the opposite page, shows a young man 
resplendently attired. His doublet is of white satin ; 
a broad collar, edged with lace, hg>lf covers a pointed 
gorget of red leather, embroidered with silver thread ; 
the white trunks and knee-breeches are laced with gold ; 
the sword-belt, embroidered in red and gold, is decorated 
at intervals with white silk bows ; the hilt of tlio rapier is 
overlaid with gold ; purple garters, embroidered in silver 
thread, fasten the white stockings bt^low the kuce. Light 
body armour, richly damascened, lies on the ground 
to the right of the figure ; and a whitc-i)lumcd helmet 
stands to the left on a table covered with a cloth of purple 
velvet embroidered in gold. Such gorgeous raiment 
suggests that its wearer bestowed much attention on his 
personal equipment. But the head is more interesting 
than the body. The eyes are blue, the cheeks pink, the 
complexion clear, and the expression sedate ; rings are in 
the ears ; beard and moustache arc at an incipient stage, 
and are of the same bright aubiirn hue as the hair in a 
picture of Southampton’s mother that is also at Welbcck,^ 
But, however scanty is the down on the youth’s check, 
the hair on his head is luxuriant. It is worn very long, 
and falls over and below the shoulder. The colour is 
now of walnut, but was originally of Ughtcr tint. 

The portrait depicting Southampton five or six years 
later shows him in prison, to which ho wan committed 
after his st let marriage in 1598. A cat and a book in a 
jewelled binding are on a desk at his right hand. Here 
the hair falls over both his shoulders in oven greater 
profusion, and is distinctly blonde. The beard and thin 
upturned moustache arc of brighter auburn and are fuller 
than before, although still slight. The blue eyes and 
colouring of the cheeks show signs of ill health, but differ* 
little from those features in the earlwu* portrait. 

I 

1 Of. Shakespeare’s Sonnet in. : 

I’bou .irt thy mochcr's uu<f she m thoe 

(’fills buck the lovely April ol uer prune. 
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From either of the two Welbeck portraits of Sopth- 
ampton might Shakespeare have drawn his picture of the 
youth in the ‘ Sonnets/ Many times does he tell us that 
the youth is ‘ fair ’ in complexion, and that his eyes are 
* fair/ In Sonnet Ixviii., when he points to the youth^s 
face as a map of what beauty was ' without all ornament, 
itself and true ’ — before fashion sanctioned the use of 
«irtificial ‘ golden tresses ’ — there can be little doubt that 
he had in mind the wealth of locks that fell about South- 
ampton’s neck/ 

A few only of the sonnets that Shakespeare addressed 
to the youth can be allotted to a date which is very distant 
from 1594 ; only two bear unmistakable signs of much 
later composition. In Sonnet Ixx. the poet no longer 
credits his hero with juvenile wantonness, but with a 
‘pure, unstained prime,’ which has ‘passed 
SonnettCvii., by the ambush of young days/ Sonnet 
of the series, cvii., apparently the last of the series, was 
penned long after the mass of its companions, 
for it makes references that cannot be ignored to three 
events that took place in 1603 — to Queen Elizabeth’s 
death, to the accession of James I, and to the release of 
the Earl of Southampton, who was convicted in 1601 of 
complicity in the rebellion of the Earl of Essex and had 
Biiice that year been in prison in the Tower of London. 
The first two events are thus described : 

Tho mortal moon hath her eclipse endured 
And tho sad augurs mock their own presage; 

Ineertaintios now crown themselves assured 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

It is in almost identical phrase that every pen in the 

^ Southampton's singularly long hair procured him at times un- 
welcome attentions. When, in January 1598, he struck Ambrose 
Willoughby, an esquire of the body, for asking him to break off, owing 
to the lateness of the hour, a game of primero that he was playing in 
the royal chamber at Whitehall, the esquire Willoughby is stated to 
have retaliated by 'pulling off some of the Earl’s looks.’ On the 
incident being reported to the Queen, she ' gave Willoughby thanks 
for what he did, in the presence * {SytJney Papers, ii, 83). 
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spring of 1603 was felicitating the nation on the unexpected 
turn of events, by which Elizabeth’s crown had passed, 

Allusion to Scottish King, and 

Elizabeth’s thus the revolution tliat JJ^iad been foretold as 
death. inevitable consequence of Elizabeth’s demise 

was happily averted. Cynthia (f.c. the moon) was the 
Queen’s recognised poetic appellation. It is thus that she 
figures in the verse of Barnficld, Spenser, Fulke Greville, 
and Ralegh, and her elogists involuntarily followed the 
same fashion. ‘ Fair Cynthia’s dead ’ sang one. 

Luna*s o^ctinci ; and now boholdo the suniio 
Whose bcamos soako up the inoysturo of aU toarcs, 

wrote Henry Petowe in his ‘ A Fewe Aprill Drops Showered 
on the Hearse of Dead Eliza,’ 1G03. There was hardly 
a verse-writer who mourned her loss that did not typify 
it, moreover, as the eclipse of a heavenly body. One 
poet asserted that death ‘ veiled her glory in a cloud of 
night.’ Another argued : ‘ Naught can eclipse her light, 
but that her star will shine in darkest night.’ A third 
varied the formula thus : . : 

When winter had cast off her wood 

Our sun eclipsed did sot. Oh ! light most fair.* 

At the same time James was constantly said to have 
entered on his inheritance ‘ not with an olive branch in 
his hand, but with a whole forest of olives round about 
him, for he brought not peace to this kingdom alone ’ 
but to all Europe.*’ » i; 

* The drops of this most balmy time,’ in this same 
sonnet evii., is an echo of another current strain of fancy. 
James came to England in a springtide of rarely rivalled 
clemency, which was reckoned of the happiest auguiy. 
‘All things look fresh,’ one poet sang, ‘to greet his 

^ These quotations are from Sorrowes Joy^ a ooUeotion of elegies 
on Queen Elizabeth by Cambridge wrltei's (Citmbridge, 1603), and 
from Chettle’s Eyiyland'a Mourning QarmetU (London, 1603). 

• Gervase Markham’s Honour in her F^rfejction, 1624, 
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excellence.’ ‘ The air, the seasons, and the earth ’ were 
represented as in sympathy with the general joy in 
‘ this sweetest of all sweet springs.* One source 
South^p*'^ of grief alpne was acknowledged : Southampton 
ton's re- was Still a prisoner in the Tower, ‘ supposed as 

prison!^^”^ forfeit to a confined doom.’ All men, wrote 

Manningham, the diarist, on the day follow- 
ing the Queen’s death, wished him at liberty The 
wish was fulfilled quickly. On April 10, 1603, his prison 
gates were opened by ‘ a warrant from the King.’ So 
bountiful a beginning of the new era, wrote John Chamber- 
lain to Dudley Carleton two days later, ‘ raised all men’s 
spirits . . . and the very poets with their idle pamphlets 
promised themselves great things.’*** Samuel Daniel and 
John Davies celebrated Southampton’s release in buoyant 
verse.® It is improbable that Shakespeare remained 
silent. ‘ My love looks fresh,’ he wrote in the concluding 
lines of sonnet evii. and he repeated the conventional 
promise that he had so often made before, that his friend 
should live in his ‘ poor I'hyme,’ ‘ when tyrants’ crests and 
tombs of brass art' spent.’ It is impossible to resist the 
inference that Shakespeare thus saluted his patron on 
the close of his days of tribulation. Shakespeare’s genius 
had then won for him a public reputation that rendered 
him independent of any private patron’s favour, and he 
made no further reference in his writings to the patronage 
that Southampton had extended to him in earlier years. 
But the terms in which he greeted his former proteetor 
for the last time in verse justify the belief that, during 
his remaining thirteen years of life, the poet cultivated 
friendly relations with the Earl of Southamj?ton, and was 
mindful to tlie last of the encouragement that the young 
peer offered him while he was still on the threshold of the 
temple of fame. 

^ Manningham^B Dtauj, Caindcn Soc , p. 148. 

* Court and Times of Jumfs 1, i. i. 7. 

® Seo Appendix iv. 
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The processes of construction which are discernible 
in Shakespeare's " Sonnets ’ are thus seen to be identical 
c, with those that are apparent in the rest of his 

of con- hterary work. They present one more proof 
respec^Lg punctilious regard for the demands 

‘Sonnets* public taste, and of his marvellous genius 
and skill in adapting and transmuting for his 
own purposes the hints of other workers in the field which 
for the moment engaged his attention. Most of Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Sonnets ’ were produced under the incitement 
of that freakish rage for sonnetteering which, taking its 
rise in Italy and sweeping over Franco on its way to 
England, absorbed for some half-dozen years in this 
country a greater volume of literary energy than has been 
applied to sonnetteering within the same space of time 
here or elsewhere before or since. The thousands of 


sonnets that were circulated in England between 1691 
and 1697 were of every literary quality, from sublimity 
to inanity, and they illustrated in form and topic every 
known phase of sonnetteering activity. Shakespeare’s 
collection, which was put together at haphazard and 
published surreptitiously many years after the poems were 
written, was a medley, at times reaching heights of literary 
excellence that none other scaled, but as a whole reflecting 
the varied features of the sonnetteering vogue. Apo- 
strophes to metaphysical abstractions, vivid picturings f 
the beauties of nature, idealisation of a prulcgffs regard 
for a noble »*an in- the figurative language of amorous 
passion, vivacious compliments on a woman’s hair or her 
touch on the virginals, and vehement denunciation of 
the falseness and frailty of womankind — all appear as 
frequently in contemporary collections of sonnets as in 
Shakespeare’s. He borrows very many of his competitors’ 
words and thoughts, but he so fused them with his fancy 
as often to transfigure them. Genuine emotion or the 
writer’s personal experience insj)ij’ed 'few Elizabethan 
sonnets, and no literary historian (*an accept the claim 
which has been prefeiT(?d in behalf of Shakespeare’s 
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‘ Sonnets ’ to be at all points a self-evident exception to the 
general rule. A personal note may have escaped the poet 
involuntarily in the sonnets in which he gives voice to 
a sense of melancjlioly and remorse, but Shakespeare’s 
dramatic instinct never slept, and there is no proof that 
he is doing more there than produce dramatically the 
illusion of a personal confession. In a scattered series of 
some twelve sonnets he introduced a detached topic — 
a lover’s supersession by his friend in his mistress’s 
graces : but there again he shows little independence of 
his comrades. He treated a theme which was wrought into 
the web of Renaissance romance, and if he sought some 
added sustenance from an incident of his own life, he was 
inspired, according to collateral testimony, by a passing 
adventure, which deserved a smile better than a tear. 
The sole biographical inference which is deducible with full 
confidence from the ‘ Sonnets ’ is that at one time in his 
career Shakespeare, like the majority of his craft, disdained 
few weapons of flattery in an endeavour to monopolise 
the bountiful patronage of a young man of rank. External 
evidence agrees with internal evidence in identifying the 
belauded patron with the Earl of Southampton, and the 
real value to a biographer of Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets ’ is 
the corroboration they offer of the ancient tradition that 
the Earl of Southampton, to whom his two narrative 
poems were openly dedicated, gave Shakespeare at an 
early period of his literary career help and encouragement, 
which entitles the nobleman to a place in the poet’s 
biography resembling that filled by the Duke of Ferrara 
in the early biography of Tasso 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF DKAMATIOj POWER 

All the while that Shakespeare was fancifullj’^ ossuriiig 
his patron 

[How] to no othor pass niy voisos lond 
Than of your graces and your gifts to toll, 

his dramatic work was steadily advancing. While ho 
never ceased to garner hints from the labours of others, 
he was during the last years of Queen Elizabeth’s long 
reign very surely widening the interval between his own 
dramatic acliievement and that of all contemporaries. 

To the winter season of 1695 probably belongs ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’ ^ The comedy may well have 

^ No edition appeared before 1600. On October 8, 1600, Tliomas 
Fisher, formerly a draper, who bad only become a freeman of the 
Stationers* Company in the previous June, and remained for a very 
few years a bookseller and pubbaher (never possossing a ])rinting 
press), obtained a license for the publication of the Dream (Ai'bor, 
ii. 174). The name of Fisher, the publisher, figured alone on the title- 
page of the 6rst quarto of 1000 ; no pniitor was mentioned, but the 
book probably oame from the press of James Kobciv the printiu- and 
publisher i f ‘ the phiyers’ bills.’ The title-page runs : ‘ A Midsornm(*r 
Nights Dreame. As it hath beeno sundry times publikely acted, by the 
Right Honourable, the Lord Ghamberlaino his soruantH. Written by 
William Shakespeare. Imprinted at London for Thomas Fisher, and 
are to be soulde at his shoppe at the eigne of the White Hart in Flocte 
Strecte 16(X).* A second quarto, whioh corrects some rnisjirints in the 
first version, and was reprinted in the First Folio, bears a ditlerent 
printer’s device and has the brief imprint * Printed by James Itoboi'ts, 
1600.’ It is ingeniously suggested that this imprint is a misreiirosenta- 
tion and that the second quarto of the Dream was not jiublished 
before 1619, when it was printed by William Jaggard, the successor 
to Roberts’s press, for Thomas Pavier, a stationer of doubtful i eputc. 
(Pollard’s Shakespeare Folios and Qmrtof^, 1909, pp. 81 seq.) 
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been writterf to celebrate a marriage in high society — 
perhaps the marriage of the universal patroness of poets, 
, Lucy Harington, to Edward Russell, third Earl 

summer of Bedford, on December 12, 1594 ; or that at 
Greenwich on January 24, 1594-6, of Wilham 
Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby, brother of a former 
jiatron of Shakespeare’s company of actors and himself 
an amateur dramatist,^ with Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford, a wild- 
living nobleman of literary proclivities. The elaborate 
compliment to the Queen, ‘ a fair vestal throned by the 
west ’ (ii. i. 157 seq.), was at once an acknowledgment 
of past marks of royal favour and an invitation for their 
extension to the future. Oberon’s fanciful description 
(ii. ii. 148-68) of the home of the little magical flower 
called ‘ Love-in-idleness ’ that he bids Puck fetch for him, 
seems literally to report one of the scenic pageants with 
which the Earl of Leicester entertained Queen Elizabeth 
on her visit to Kenilworth in 1576.^ 

Although the whole play is in the airiest and 
most graceful vein of comedy, it furnishes fresh proof of 
Shakespeare’s studious versatility. The plot ingeniously 
weaves together four independent and apparently con- 
flicting threads of incident, for which Shake- 
speare found suggestion in various places. The 
Athenian background, which is dominated by 
the nuptials of 'I’hcseus, Duke of Athens, with Hippolyta, 
queen of the Amazons, owes much to tlie setting of 
Chaucer’s ‘Knight’s Talc.’ There Chaucer was himself 
under debt to Boccaccio’s ‘ Teseide,’ a media? val rendering 
of classical myth, where the classical vision is blurred by 
a incdiiBval haze. For his Greek topic Shakespeare may 


The 

souiccs. 


‘ On June 1599, Iho sixth Earl of Derby was reported to be 
‘ buayed only m poimiiig commodyes for the uomnioiin playei’s ’ (iSia/e 
Papers Dorn, Eliz., vol. 271, Nos. 34 and 35) ; sec p. supra. 

■ See Obvrofi's Vision, by the Rev. W. J. Halpin (Shakespeare 
Sooioty), 1813. Two accounts of the Kenilworth fates, by George 
Gascoigne and Ftohert Laneliam rospoctii^ely, wore published m 1576. 
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have sought supplementary aid in the ' Life of Theseus ’ 
in Plutarch’s storehouse of biography, witli which his 
later work shows much familiarity. The story of the 
tragicomedy of ‘ PjTamus and Thisbe,’ which Bottom and 
his mates burlesque, is an offspring of the dramatist’s re- 
searches in Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ and direct from the 
Latin text of the same poem he drew the beautiful name of 
his fairy queen Titania. Oberon the king of the fairy world 
’ and his ethereal company come from ‘ Huon of Bordeaux,’ 
the French mediaeval romance of which a translation by 
Lord Berners was first printed in 1534. The Athenian 
lovers’ quarrels sound a more modern note and tliere is 
no need for suggesting a literary origin. Yet the influence 
of Shakespeare’s predecessor in comedy, John Lyly, is 
perceptible in the raillery in which both Shakespeare’s 
mortals and immortals indulge, and the intermeddling 
of fairies in human affairs is a contrivance in which Lyly 
made an earlier experiment. The humours which mark the 
presentation of the play of ‘ Pyrarnus and Thisbe ’ improve 
upon a device which Shakespeare had already employed 
in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ The ‘ i*ude mechanicals ’ who 
produce the piece are credited, like the rest of the dramatis 
personcB, with Athenian citizenship ; yet tlicy most faith- 
fully reflect the temper of the Elizabethan artisan, and their 
crude mingling of ti’agic tribulation with comic horseplay 
travesties much extravagance in cjontemporary drama. 
When all Shakespeare’s literary debts arc f'ken into 
account, the final sQheme of the ' Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’ remains an example of the author’s freshest invcji- 
tion. The dramatist endows th(i phantoms of the fairy 
world with a genuine and a sustained dramatic int(u'cst, 
which was beyond the reach of Lyly or any forerunner. 
Shakt'speare may indeed be said to have (jonquered in this 
faiiy comedy a new realm for aj’t. 

More sombre topics engaged him in the comedy of 
‘ All’s Well that Ends Well ’ of which th 9 original draft 
may be tentatively allotted to 1595. The general treat- 
ment illustrates the writer’s tightening grip on the 
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' All’s 
Well* 


subtleties of romance. Francis Meres, writing in 1698 , 
attributed to Shakespeare a piece called ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Won.’ This title, which is not otherwise known, 
may well be applied to ‘All’s Well.’ ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew,’ which has also been 
identified with ‘ Love’s Labour’s Won,’ has slighter claim 
to the designation. The main story of ‘ All’s Well ’ is of 
Italian origin. Although it was accessible, like the plot 
of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ in Painter’s ‘ Palace of Pleasure 
(No. xxxviii.), the original source is Boccaccio’s ‘Deca- 
meron ’ (Day iii. Novel 9). On the old touching story of 
Helena’s love for her social superior, the unworthy Bertram, 
Shakespeare, after his wont, grafted the three comic cha- 
racters of the braggart Parolles, whose name is French for 
‘ words,’ the pompous Lafeu, and a clown (Lavache) less 
witty than his compeers; all are of the dramatist’s own 
devising. Another original creation, Bertram’s mother,^ 
Countess of Rousillon, is a charming portrait of old age. 

In spite of the effective relief which is furnished by 
the humours of the boastful coward Parolles, the pathetic 
The clement predominates in ‘ All’s Well.’ The 

Helena heroine Helena, whose ‘ pangs of despised love ’ 

are expressed with touching tenderness, ranks, 
in spite of her ultimate defiance of modern standards of 
maidenly modesty, with the greatest of Shakespeare’s 
female creations. Shakespeare failed to eliminate from 
his Italian plot all the frankness of Renaissance manners. 
None the less he finally succeeded in enforcing an ideal of 
essential purity and refinement. 

The stylo of ‘ All’s Well,’ in regard both to language 
and to metre, pix)sents a puzzling problem. Early and 
late features of Shakespeare’s work are per- 
puzzle plexingly combined. The proportion of rhyme 
style^ to blank verse is high, and the rhymed verse 
in which epistles arc penned by two of the 
chaiacters (in place of prose) is a clear sign of youthful 
artifice ; one letter indeed takes the lyric form of a sonnet. 
On the other liand, nearly half the play is in prose. 
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and * the metrical irregularities of the blank verso and 
its elliptical tenour are oharacteristic of the author’s 
ripest efforts. No earlier version of the play than that 
which appears in the First Polio is extant, and the dis- 
crepancy of style suggests that the ^olio text presents a 
late revision of an early draft. 

‘The Taming of The Shrew’ — ^which, like ‘All’s Well,’ 
was first printed in the Folio — was probably composed 
soon after the first planning of that solemn 
Taming comedy. It is a revision of an old play on 
Shrew * Somewhat differing from those which 

Sliakespeare liad followed previously. A comedy 
called ‘ The Taming of A Shrew ’ was produced as an 
old piece at Newington Butts by the conjoined companies 
of the Lord Admiral and the Lord Ciiambcrlain on June 11, 
1594, and was first published in the same year.^ From 
that source Shakespeare drew the Induction (an outer 
dramatic framework) * as w^ell as the energetic scones in 
which the hero Petruchio conquers Katharine the Shrew. 
The dramatist accepted the scheme of the old piece, but 
he first endowed the incident with the vital spirit of 
comedy. While following the old play in its general outlines, 
Shakespeare’s revised version added, moreover, an entirely 
new underplot, the intrigue of the Shrew’s younger sister, 
Bianca, with three rival lovers. 1’hat subsidiary woof of 

^ Of. Hciwlowo’s Diary y ii. 164. Tlu* published quarto doscribwl 
the old play as acted by tlic Earl of Pciri broke’s cofuj'vuy, for whom it 
was originally written. It was reprinted by the SShakespearo Society 
in 1844, and nas rc-edlted by Prof. R S. iloas in ItKlB. 

* Although comparatively rare, there aro many oxamjilos in Eliza- 
bethan drama of the device of an Induction or outer framework in 
which a Bot of characters are prosenlod at the outset as arranging for the 
production of the Bubstantivc piece, and remain on the stage as more or 
leBS critical spectator of the play through thi* courBo of its porformanco. 
Besides the old play of TM Taming of A Shrew Shakespeare may well 
have known George l*cole’s Old r-.’ Tale ( I V)r>), Robert Greene's King 
Jamea IV of Scotland (1508), and Anthony M unday *a Downfall of Jtolnrf 
Earl of Huntingdon (IGOl), all of winch an^ furnished with an ‘ induction ’ 
of the accepted sort A more critical kind of ** induction * figures in 
Ben Jonsou’s Koery Man out of his Humour (1000) and Cynthia's 
Revels (1601), Marston’s MalcorU iU (1604), and Beaumont and EletcherV 
Knight of the Burning Pestle (1613). 
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The 

underplot. 


fable which is ingeniously interwoven with the main web, 
owes much to the ‘ Supposes,’ an Elizabethan comedy 
adapted by Gleorge Gascoigne from Ariosto’s 
Italian comedy ‘ I Suppositi.’ The association 
has historic interest, for Gascoigne’s ‘ Supposes ’ 
made known to Englishmen for the first time the modem 
conception of romantic comedy which Italy developed 
for all Europe out of the classical model. Yet evidence of 
style — the liberal introduction of tags of Latin and the 
beat of the doggerel — makes it difficult to allot the Bianca 
scenes of * The Taming of the Shrew ’ to Shakespeare ; 
those scenes were probably due to a coadjutor. 

The Induction to ‘ The Taming of the Shrew * has 
a direct bearing on Shakespeare’s biography, for the poet 
admits into it a number of literal references 
to Stratford and his native county. Such per- 
sonalities are rare in Shakespeare’s plays, and 
can only be paralleled in two of slightlj^ later 
‘ Second Part of Heniy IV ’ and ‘ The Merry 
Windsor.’ All these local allusions may well 
be due to such a renewal of Shakespeare’s personal 
relations with the town as is indicated by facts in his 
private history of the same period.^ In the Induction 
the tinker, Christopher Sly, describes himself as ‘ Old Sly’s 
son of Burton Heath,’ Burton Heath is Barton-on- the- 
Heath, the home of Shakespeare’s aunt, Edmund Lambert’s 
wife, and of her sons. The Lamberts were relatives whom 
Shakespeare had no reason to regard with much favour. 
The stern hold which Edmund Lambert and his son John 
kept on Asbies, the estate of the dramatist’s mother, caused 
Shakespeare’s parents continued anxiety through his early 
manhood. The tinker Sly in like local vein confesses 
that he has run up a score with Marian Hacket, the fat 
alewife of Wincot.^ The references to Wincot and the 


Stratford 
allusions 
m the 
Induction 

date — the 
Wives of 


' Soo p. infra. 

^ All these details are of Shakespeare’s invention, and do not 
hgure in the old play. But in tho crude ind action Uicie the non- 
descript drunkard is named without prefix ' She.* That surname, 
although it was very common at Stratford end in the neighbourhood, 
was borne by residents in many other parts of the country, and its 
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Hackets are singularly precise. The name of the maid 
of the inn is given as Qcely Racket, and the alehouse is 
described in the stage direction as * on a heath.’ 

Wincot was the familiar designation of three small 
Warwickshire villages, and a good claim has been sot up 
on behalf of cacli to be the scene of Sly’s 
Wmcot. drunken exploits. There is a very small hamlet 
named Wincot within four miles of Stratford now consisting 
of a single farmhouse which was once an Elizabethan 
mansion ; it is situated on what was doubtless in Shake- 
speare’s day, before the land there was enelosed, an open 
heath. This Wincot forms part of the parish of Quinton, 
where, according to the parochial registers, a Racket family 
resided in Shakespeare’s day. On November 21, 1691, 
‘ Sara Racket, the daughter of Robert Racket,’ was 
baptised in Quinton church.^ Yet by Warwickshire con- 
temporaries the Wincot of ‘ The Taming of the Shrew ’ 
was unhesitatingly identified with Wilnecote, near Tam- 
worth, on the Staffordshire border of Warwickshire, at 
some distance from Stratford. That village, whose name 
was pronounced ‘ Wincot,’ was celebrated for its ale 
in the seventeenth century — a distinction which is not 
shown by contemporary evidence to have belonged to any 
place of like name. The Warwickshire poet, Sir Aston 
Cokain, within half a century of the production of Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ address(3d to ‘ Mr. Clement 
Fisher of Wincott ’ (a well-known resident at Wilnecote) 
verses which ’ gin • 

fifhakeMpearc your Wnicot alo hath much renowned. 

That foxM a Beggar so (by chance was found 
Sleeping) that there needed not many a word 
To make him to believe he was a Lord. 


appearance in the old play is not in itself, as has been suggested, 
sufficient to prove that that piece was written by a Warwickshire 
man. There are no other names or references iq the old play which 
con bo associated with Warwickshire. 

^ Mr. Richard Savage, formerly secrotaiy and librarian of the 
Birthplace Trustees at Stratford, generously placed at my disposal 
this interesting fact, which ho discovered. 
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In the succeeding lines the writer promises to visit * Wmcot ’ 
(i,e. Wilneoote) to drink 

Such ale as Shakespeare fannies 
Did put Kit Sly into such lordly trances.^ 

It is therefore probable that Shakespeare consciously 
invested the home of Kit Sly and of Kit’s hostess with 
characteristics of Wilnecote as well as of the hamlet near 
Stratford. 

Wilmcote, the native place of Shakespeare’s mother, 
is also said to have been popularly pronounced ^ Wincot.’ 
A tradition which was first recorded by Capell as late as 
1780 in his notes to ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ (p, 26) 
is to the effect that Shakespeare often visited an inn at 
‘ Wincot ’ to enjoy the society of a ‘ fool who belonged 
to a nei^bouring mill,’ and the Wincot of this story is, 
we are told, locally associated with the village of Wilmcote. 
But the links that connect Shakespeare’s tinker with 
Wilmcote are far slighter than those which connect him 
with Wincot and Wilnecote. 

The mention of Kit Sly’s tavern comrades — 

Stephen Sly and old John Naps of Greece, 

And Fetor Turf and Heniy Pimpemell — 

was in all likelihood a reminiscence of contemporary 
Warwickshire life as literal as the name of the hamlet 
where the drunkard dwelt. There was a genuine Stephen 
Sly who was in the dramatist’s day a self-assertive citizen 
of Stratford ; and ‘ Greece,’ whence ‘ old John Naps ’ de- 
rived his cognomen, is an obvious misreading of Greet, 
a hamlet by Winoheomb in Gloucestershire, not far removed 
from Shakespeare’s native town.® 

* Small Poems of Divers Sorts, 1668, p. 224 (raispaged 124), 

“ According to local tradition Shakespeare was acquainted with 
Greet, Winchcomb, and all the villages in the immediate neighbourhood. 
He is stiU oredited with the authorship of the locid jingle which 
enumerates the chief hamlets and points of interest in the district, 
The linos run : 

Dirty Qretton, dingy Greet, 

Beggarly Winchcomb, Sndely sweet; 

Hartshorn and Wittington Bell, 

Andoversford and Meny Frog Mill, 
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In, 1597 Shakespeare turned once more io English 
histoiy. He studied anew Holinshed’s * Chronicle.’ At 
the same time he carefully examined a value- 
Henry IV. popular piece, ‘ The Famous 

Victories of Henry V, containing the ^Honourable battle 
of Agincourt,’ which was repeatedly acted by the Queen’s 
company of players between 1688 and 1595.^ The ‘ Famous 
Victories ’ opens with a perfunctory sketch of Homy IV’s 
last years ; in the crudest spirit of farce Prince Hal 
while heir apparent engages in roistering horseplay with 
disreputable associates ; the later scenes present the most 
stirring events of his reign. From Holinshed and the old 
piece Shakespeare worked up with splendid energy two 
plays on the reign of Henry IV, with an independent 
sequel on the reign of Henry V — the three pla3^s forming 
together the supreme trilogy in the range of history drama. 

Shakespeare’s two plays concerning Henry IV are con- 
tinuous in subject-matter ; they are known respectively as 
Parts I. and II. of ‘ Henry IV.’ The First Part carries the 
historic episode from the close of the play of ‘ Richard II ’ 
down to the battle of Shrewsbuiy, July 21, 1403, 
historical when Henry IV, Richard II’s successor on the 
incident. throne, triumphed over the rebellion of his new 
subjects. The Second Part treats more cursorily of the 
remaining ten years of Henry IV’s reign and ends with that 
monarch’s collapse under the strain of kingly cares and 
with the coronation of his son Henry V. The nmin (heme 
of the two pieces is serious in the extreme. Henry IV is a 
figure of gloom, and a cause of gloom iu his environment. 
But Shakespeare, boldly improving on the example of the 
primitive old play of ‘ The Famous Victories ’ and of 
much other historical drama, linked to the tragic scheme 
his most convincing portrayal of broad and comprehensive 
humour. 


^ It waa licensed for publication in 1594, and pubUshod in 1598 as 
acted by the Queen's company. A re-issue of 161T credits the King's 
company (t.e. Shakespeare's company) with its production — a fraudu- 
lent device of the publisher to identify it with Shakespeare's work. 
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f 

The ‘ Second Part of Heniy IV ’ is almost as rich as 
the Induction to ‘ The Taming of the Shrew ’ in direct 
More references to persons and districts familiar 

Stratford to Shakespeare. Two amusing scenes pass 
memories. liouse of Justice Shallow in Gloucester- 

shire, a county which touched the boundaries of Stratford 
(m. ii. and v. i.). Justice Shallow, as we have seen, 
boldly caricatures Sir Thomas Lucy, a bugbear of Shake- 
speare’s youth at Stratford, the owner of the neighbouring 
estate of Charlocote.^ When, in the play, the justice’s 
factotum, Davy, asked his master ‘ to countenance William 
Visor of Woncot^ against Clement Perkes of the Hill,’ 
the allusions are unmistakable to persons and places within 
the dramatist’s personal cognisance. The Gloucestershire 
village of Woodmancote, where the family of Visor or 
Vizard has flourished since the sixteenth century, is still 
pronounced Woncot. The adjoining Stinchcombe Hill 
(still familiarly known to natives as ‘ The Hill ’) was in 
the sixteenth century the home of the family of Perkes. 
Very precise too are the allusions to the region of the 
Cotswold Hills, which were easily accessible from Stratford. 

‘ Will Squele, a Cotswold man,’ is noticed as one of Shallow’s 
friends in youth (ni. ii. 23) ; and when Shallow’s servant 
Davy receives his master’s instructions to sow ‘ the head- 
land ’ ‘ with red wheat ’ in the early autumn, tliere is an 
obvious reference to the custom almost peculiar to the 
Cotswolds of sowing ‘ red lammas ’ wheat at an unusually 
early season of the agricultural year.® 

The kingly hero of the two plays of ‘ Henry IV ’ had 
figured under his princely name of Henry Bolingbroke 

* See pp. 34-() supra, 

^ The quarto of 1600 reads Woncote : all the folios read Wonoot. 
Yet Malone in the Variorum of 1803 introduced the now and unwarranted 
reading of Winoot, which has been unwisely adopted^ by succeeding 
editors. 

3 These references are convincingly explained by Mr. Justice Madden 
in his Diary of Master Silence, pp. 87 seq., 372-4. Of. Blunt’s 
and its Neighbourhood, Huntley's Glossary of th* ** Gotsimld DiaUcU and 
MarshaH's Rural Economy of GoUwold 
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as aj^irited young man in "Richard II ’ ; was now 
represehted as weighed down by care and age. W^th him 
are contrasted (in Part I.) his impetuous and 
Hwiry IV ambitious subject Hotspur and (in both Parts) 
his son and heir Prince flal, whose boisterous 
and restless disposition drives him from Court 
to seek adventures among the haunters of taverns. Hot- 
spur is a vivid and fascinating portrait of a hot-headed 
soldier, courageous to the point of rashness, and sacrificing 
his life to his impetuous sense of honour. Prince Hal, 
despite his riotous vagaries, is endowed by the dramatist 
with for more self-control and common sense. 

On the first, as on every subsequent, production of 
‘ Henry IV ’ the main public interest was concentrated 
neither on the King, nor on his son, nor on Hotspur, but 
on the chief of Prince Hal’s riotous companions. In the 
old play of ‘ The 'Famous Victories ’ tlie Prince 
at tlie head of a crew of needy ruffians robs 
the royal tax-collectors on tiadshill or drinks and riots in 
a tavern in Eastcheap, while a clown of the traditional 
stamp who is finally impressed for the war adds to the 
merriment by gulling a number of simple tradesmen and 
artisans. Shakespeare was not blind to the hints of the 
old drama, but he touched its comic scenes with a magic 
of his own and summoned out of its dust and ashes Uie 
radiance of his inimitable Falstafi. 

At the outset the propriety of that gi'eat ^ieatit)n was 
questioned on a political or histoiical ground of doubtful 
relevance. Shakespeare in both parts of ‘ Hemiy IV ’ 
originally named the chief of the Piince’s associate's aftc^r 
a serious Lollard leader. Sir Jolin Oldc^astle, a very sub- 
ordinate and shadowy cJiaracter in the old play. Rut 
influential objection was taken by Henry Brooke, eighth 
lord Cobliam, who succeeded to the title on March 5, 1596-7, 


r distaff. 


and claimed descent in the female line from the historical 
Sir John Oldcastle, the Lollard leader, wlio had sat in tlie 
House of Lords as Lord Cobham. The new Lord Cobham’s 
father, William Brooke, the seventh lord, had filled the 
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office of L^rd Chamberlaia for some seven moatbB before 
his death (August 8, 1596-March 6, 1696-7) and had dis- 
played Puritanic prejudices in his attitude to the acting 
profession. The new Lord Cobham showed himself a loyal 
son in 2 )rotesting ^against the misuse on the stage of his 
Lollard ancestor’s appellation. Shakespeare met the objec- 
tion by giving Prince Hal’s tunbellied follower the new and 
deathless name of Falstaff. When the First Part of Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Henry IV ’ was h\;onsed for imblica- 
pro^test^^ tion on February 25, 1597-8,^ the name of 
Falstaff was ah*eady substituted for that of 
Oldcastle in the title. Yet the text preserved a relic of the 
earlier name in Prince Hal’s apostrophe of Falstaff as ‘ my 
old lad of the Castle ’ (i. ii. 40). A less trustw'ortli}’^ edition 
of the Second Part of ‘ Henry IV ’ also with Falstaff ’s 
name in tlie place of that of Oldcastle appeared in 1600. 

1 Andrew Wise, the publisher in 1597 of Bicliard II and Richard 
lilt obtained on February 25, 1697-8, a license for the publication of 
the, kiaioryc of Uenuf wdh htn ballaiie of tihnwt>bur>jc urjauiat Uenry 
Hot'ipnrrv of iho Notfli< wdh the comripO'd nurfho of Str John Falstufj 
(Arbor, iii. 105). This quarto, which, althougli it bore no author’s name, 
presented a satisfactory version of Shakespeare’s text, was printed 
for Wise by Peter Short at the Star on Bread Street Hill. A second 
edition ‘ newly corrected by W. Shako-spoaro * was printed for Wise 
by a different printer, Simon Stafford of Adling Hill, near Carter Lane, 
in 1599. Wise made over his interest in this Firbt Part cf Henry IV 
on Juno 25, 1003, to Matthew Lawe of St. Paul’s Churchyard, who 
pioduccd new editions in 1604, 1608, 1013, and 1022. The First Folio 
text gives with some coirectiim the Quarto of 1013. Meanwhile Wise 
had entered into partnership with another bookseller, William Aspley, 
of the Parrot in St. Paul’s Churchyard in 1000, and Wise and Aspley 
jointly obtained on August 23, 1000, a license to publish both Mveh 
Ado about Nothimj and the tSecond Parle of Ih' history of Kinje Hmry 
th‘ with the humours of Sir John Fallsta,% wrytten by Master 

Shakesporo (Arbor, lii. 170-1). This is the earliest mention of Shake- 
speare’s name in tlio Stationers' Reyibfer, In jirovious entries of his 
plays 110 author’s name was given. The original edition of the Second 
Part of Henry IV was printed for Wise by Valcnlino Simmes (or Sims) 
in 1000 : it followed an abbreviated acting version ; most exemplars 
omit Act HI Se. i., which only appears in a few copies on two inserted 
loaves. A second edition was reached before the close of the year. 
There was no I'cissue of the Quarto. The First Fobo of 1623 adopted a 
different and a ralhcr fuller version of Shakespeare’s tc.vt of 2 Htnry IV . 
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There the epilogue ironically denied that Falsifetf had any 
characteristic in common with the martyr Oldoastle: 
* Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is not the man.’ Again, 
however, the text retained tell-tale marks ; the abbrevia- 
tion ‘Old.’ stood before one of Falstkif’s speeches (i. ii. 
114), and Falstaff was credited like the genuine Oldcastle 
with serving in boyhood as ‘ page to Tliomas Mowbray, 
Dulce of Norfolk ’ (iii. ii. 24-5). Nor did the employment 
of the name ‘ Falstaff * silence all cavilling. The new name 
hazily recalled Sir Joliu Fastolf, an historical warrior of 
repute and wealth of the fifteenth century who had already 
figm’ed in the First Part of ‘ Henry VI,’ and was owner 
at one time of the Boar's Head Tavern in South- 
wark.^ An Oxford scholar, Dr. Bicliard James, writing 
about 1625, protested that Shakespeare, after offend- 
ing Sir tlohii Oldcastle’s descendants by givhig his 
‘ buffoon ’ the name of that resolute martyr, " Wiis put 
to make an ignorant shift of abusing Sir John Fastolf, 
a man not inferior in vertuc, thougii not so famous in 
piety as the otlier.’ ^ George Daniel of Beswick, 
the Cavalier poet, similarly complained in 1647 of 
the ill use to which Shakespeare had put Falstolf’s name 
in order to escape the imputation of vilifying the 
Lollard leader.® Furthermore Fuller, in his ‘ Worthies,’ 
first published in 1662, while expressing satisfaction 
that Shakespeare had ‘ put out ’ of the play Sir 
John Oldcastle, was eloquent in his avowal of regret 
that ‘ Sir John Fastolf ’ was ‘ put in,’ on the ground that 
it was making overbold with a great warrior’s memory 

^ According to traditional stage dhnctioiiB, first ado^itod by Theo- 
bald in 1733, tho Prince and Iuh comxianions in Ilv.nrij IV froquout 
the Boar’s Head in Eastchcap, a popular tavern where plays wore occa- 
sionally performed. Eastcheaj) is several times mentioned in Shake- 
speare’s text as tho scone of Falstaff ’s ro\ els, but tho tavorn is not 
described more si)ooilically than as ‘ tho old place ’ {1 Henry 1 1', il. ii. 
161), 

* James MS. 34, Bodleian Library, Oxford; pf. Halliwcll, On the 
Character of Sir John Falstaff, 1841, pp. 19, 20. 

•* George Daniel’s Poems, ed. Grosail;, 1878, pp. 112-13. 

11 2 
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to make itm a ‘Thrasonical puff and emblem of mock- 
valour.’ 

The offending introduction and withdrawal of Old- 
castle’s name left a curious mark on literary history. 
Faistaff mahy as four humbler men of letters 

and (Anthony Munday, Robert Wilson, Michael 

OJdcastle. jDrayton, and Richard Hathaway), seeking to 
profit by the attention drawn by Shakespeare to tlie 
historical Oldcastle, combined to produce a poor dramatic 
version of that worthy’s genuine history. They pretended 
to vindicate the Lollard’s memory from the slur that 
Shakespeare’s identification of him with his fat knight 
had cast upon it.^ This unimpressive counterstroke was 
produced by the Lord Admiral’s company in the autumn 
of 1699 and was received with favour. It was, like Shake- 
speare’s * Henry IV,’ in two parts, and when the second 
part was revived in the autumn of 1602 Thomas Dekkeri 
the well-known writer, whose versatile capacity gave him 
an uncertain livelihood and left him open to the temptation 
of a bribe, was employed to make additions to the original 
draft. Shakespeare was obviously innocent of any share 
in this many-handed piece of hack-work, two of whose 
contrivers, Drayton and Dekker, were capable of more 
dignified occupation. Nevertheless of two early editions 
of the first part of ‘ Sir John Oldcastle ’ bearing the date 
1600, one ‘ printed for T[liomas] P[avier] ’ was impudently 
described on the title-page as by Shakespeare, and the 
false description misled innocent editors of Shakespeare’s 
collective w^orks in the second half of the seventeenth 
century into iiujluding the feeble dramatic reply to Shake- 
speare’s work among his own writings.* The second part 
of ‘ Sir Jolm Oldcastle ’ has vanislicd. Non-dramatic 

^ Jn the prologue to the play of Olden ftih (1000) aj>poar the lines ; 
It iti uo pumporod glutton \vc proscut, 

Nor ugpd couni^Ilur to youthful biuiic , 

But oue whose vertuo bhuiie above the rest, 

A valiaut luartyr und a vertuous Boere 

* The early edition of The First Part of Sir John OldcasUe, 
with Shakespeare’s name on tho title-page and bearing the date 1600, 
is believed to have been deliberately antedated by the publisher Pavior, 
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literature was also enlisted in the controversy over 
Shakespeare’s alleged defamation of the historic Old- 
castle’s character. John Weever, an antiquarian poet, pur- 
sued the diamatists’ path of rehabilitation. In 1601 he 
issued a narrative poem entitled ‘ The Mirror of Martyrs 
or the Life and Death of that thrice valiant capitaine 
and most godly martyr Sir John Oldcastle Knight — Lord 
Cobliam. Printed by V[alentine] Sprames] for William 
Wood.’ Weever calls liis ‘ mirror ’ ‘ the true Oldcastle ’ 
and cites incidentally phrases from the Second Part of 
‘ Henry IV ’ which by covert implication convict Shake- 
speare of fathering ‘ the false Oldcastle.’ 

But none of the historical traditions which are con- 
nected with Falstaff helped him to his fame. His perennial 
attraction is fruit of the personality owing 
pCTsonality to history with which Shakespeare’s 

imaginative power clothed him. The knight’s 
unfettered indulgence in sensual pleasures, his exuberant 
mendacity and love of his own ease are purged of offence 
by his colossal wit and jollity, while the contrast between 
Ills old age and his unreverend way of life supplies that tinge 
of melancholy which is inseparable from the highest 
manifestations of humour. His talk is always in prose of 
a rarely matched pith. The Elizabethan public, despite the 
protests of histiorical critics, recognised the triumphant 
success of the effort, and many of Falstaff’s telling phrases 
with the names of his foils. Justices Shallow and Silence, 

and to have been actually publiahod by liiin some years later — ^in 1619 — 
at the press of William Jaggard. It is not easy to reconcile with the 
facts of the situation the report of the gosBi])ing lettorwriter Roland 
Whyte (Sydney Peters, ii. 175) to the olleot that tho Lord Chamberlain’s 
[i.e. Shakespeare’s] company acted 'Sir Jolm Oldcasih with good 
contentment * on March 0 , 1509-1600 at l^ord Hunsdon’s private house, 
after a dinner given in honour of a Flemish envoy to tho English court 
It is highly improbable that the Lord Chamborlam’s players would have 
performed the piece of Sir John OldcAiHlUi, which was written for tho 
Lord Admiral’s company, in opposition to Shakespeare’s ' 1 Henry I V 
The reporter was doubtless referring hastily to Shakespeare’s V Henry I V 
and gave it the name of Sir John Oldcastle wli'<‘b the character of Falstaif 
originally bore. 
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at once took root in popular speech. Shakespeare’s 
purely comic power culminated in Falstaff ; he may be 
claimed as the most humorous figure in literature. 

In all probabib'iJy * The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ a 
domestic comedy inclining to farce, followed close upon 
• Merry ' Heniy IV.’ Tho piece is unqualified by any 
Wives of pathetic interest. The low-pitched sentiment is 
Windsor.’ couchcd in a colloquial vein. The high ratio 
of prose to verse finds no parallel elsewhere in Shakespeare’s 
work. Of the 3000 lines of the ‘ Merry Wives ’ only one 
tenth is in metre. 

In the epilogue to the ‘ Second Part of Henry IV ’ 
Shakespeare had written : ‘ If you be not too much cloyed 
Falstaff meat, our humble author will continue 

and Queen the story with Sir John in it . , . where for 
Elizabeth anything I know Falstaff shall die of a sweat, 
unless already a’ be killed with your hard opinions.’ 
Falstaff was not destined to the fate which tlie dramatist 
airily foreshadowed. External influence gave an un- 
expected turn to Sir John’s career. Rowe asserts that 
Queen Elizabeth ‘ was so well pleased with that admirable 
character of Falstaff in the two parts of “ Henry IV ” 
that she commanded him to continue it for one play more, 
and to show him in love.’ John Dennis, the literary critic 
of Queen Anne’s era, in the dedication of a tasteless 
adaptation of the ‘ Merry Wives ’ which ho called ‘ The 
Comical Gallant’ (1702), noted that the ‘Merry Wives’ 
was written at Queen Elizabeth’s ‘ command and by her 
direction ; and she was so eager to see it acted that she 
commanded it to be finished in fourteen days, and was 
afterwards, as tradition tells us, very well pleased with the 
representation.’ ^ In his ‘ Letters ’ ^ Dennis reduces the 


^ In the prologue to his adaptation Donnis repeated the story : 
But Shakespeare's Play m fourteen days was writ, 

And in that <;pac6 to make all just and fit. 

Was an attempt snrpassmf? human Wit. 

Yet our great Shakespeare’s matchless Muse was such, 

None eVr in so smsdl time perform’d so much 


=1271, p. 232. 
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period of composition to ten days — ‘ a prodigious thing/ 
added Gildon/ ‘ where all is so well contrived and carried 
on without the least confusion/ The localisjjtion of the 
scene at Windsor, and the complimentary references to 
Windsor Castle, corroborate the tradition that tlie comedy 
was prepared to meet a royal command. The tradition 
is very plausible. But the royal suggestion failed to pre- 
serve the vital interest of the comedy from an ‘ alacrity 
in sinking.’ Although Falstaff is the central figure, he is 
a mere caricature of his former self. His power of retort 
has decayed, and the laugh invariably turns against him. 
In name only is he identical with the potent humourist 
of ‘ Henry IV.’ 

The matrimonial adventures out of \vhieli the plot of 
the ‘ Merry Wives ’ is woven formed a frequent and a 
The lot characteristic feature of Italian fiction. The 
Italian novelist delighted in presenting the 
amorous intrigues of matrons who by farcical tricks lulled 
their jealous husbands’ suspicions, and they were at the 
same time expert devisers of innocent deceits which faithful 
wives might practise on foolish amorists. Much Italian 
fiction of the kind would seem to have been accessible to 
Shakespeare. A tale from Straparola’s ‘Notti’ (iv. 4), 
of which an adaptation figured in the miscellany of 
novels called Tarleton’s ‘ Nowes out of Purgatoric ’ (1590), 
another Italian tale from the ‘ Pccorone ’ of Ser Giovanni 
Fiorentino (i. 2), and a third romance, the Fi..hwifo’s tale 
of Brainford !n the collection of stories, drawn from Italian 
sources, called ‘Westward for Smelts,’ * all supply incidents 
of matrimonial strategy against dissolute gallantry and 
marital jealousy which resemble episodes in Shakespeare’s 
comedy. Yet in spite of the Italian affinities of the fablo 

1 Remarks, p. 291. 

^ This colloction of Btories is said by both Malono and Steovens to 
have been published in 1603, although no edition earlier than 1020 
is now known. The 1620 edition of Westvxird Jor Smelts, written by 
Kinds Kit of Kingston, was reprinted by Iho Percy Society in 1848. 
Cf. Shakes j)eare's Library, ed. Hazlitt, r. ii. 1-80. 
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and of Fals#aff’s rather cosmopolitan degeneracy, Shake- 
speare has nowhere so vividly reflected the bluff temper 
of average iiEnglish men and women in contemporary 
middle-class ’society. The presentation of the buoyant 
domestic life of an* Elizabethan country town bears, 
too, distinctive marks of Shakespeare’s own experience. 
Again, there are literal references to the neighbourhood 
of Stratford. Justice Shallow reappears, and his coat-of- 
arras, which is described as consisting of ‘luces,’ openly 
identifies him with Shakespeare’s early foe, Sir Thomas 
Lucy of Charlecote.i When Shakespeare makes Master 
Slender repeat the report that Master Page’s fallow grey- 
hound was ‘outrun on Cotsall’ (i. i. 93), he testifies to 
his interest in the coursing matches for which the Cotswold 
district was famed at the period. A topical allusion of a 
different kind and one rare in Shakespearean drama is made 
in some detail at the end of the play. One of the characters, 
the Host of the Garter Inn at Windsor, recalls bitterly 
and with literal frankness the losses which tavernkeepers 
of Reading, Maidenhead, and Colnbrook actually incurred 
some years before at the hands of a German tourist, 
one Frederick Duke of Wiirtemberg, who, while travel- 
ling incognito as Count Mompelgard, had been granted 
by Queen Elizabeth’s government the riglit to requisi- 
tion posthorses free of charge. The ‘ Duke de Jamany ’ 
made liberal use of his privilege, and the absence of ofiicial 
compensation is the grievance to which Shakespeare’s 
candid ‘ Host ’ gives loud voice. 

The imperfections of the surviving text of the ‘ Merry 
Wives’ graphically illustrate the risks of injury to which 


The text of 
‘ The Merry 
Wives.* 


the publishing methods of his day exposed 
Shakespeare’s work. A license for the publi- 
cation of the play was granted by the Stationers’ 


Company to the stationer John Busby of the Crane in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, on January 18, 1601-2.* A very 


* See p. 35 aupra, 

- Arber, iii. 199 ; Pollard, 45 seq. 
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imperfect draft was printed in 1002 by ThoAas Creede, 
the well-known printer of Thames Street, and was pub- 
lished at the ‘ Fleur de Luce ’ in St. Paul’s Ch4rchyard by 
Arthur Johnson, who took the ventuiye over from Busby 
on the same day as the latter procured his license. The 
inflated title-page ran : * A most pleasaunt and excellent 
conceited comedie, of Syr John FalstafiFe, and the merrie 
Wiues of Windsor. Entermixed with sundrie variable 
and pleasing humors, of Syr Hugh the Welch Knight, 
Justice Shallow, and his wise Cousin M. Slender. With the 
swaggering vaine of Auncient Pistol! and Corporall Nym. 
By William Shakespeare. As it hath bene diuers times 
Acted by the right Honorable my Lord Chamberlaines 
seruants. Both before her Maiestie, and elsewhere.* The 
incoherences of this edition show that it was prepared 
either from a transcript of ignorant shorthand notes taken 
in the theatre or, less probably, from a report of the play 
made in longhand from memory. In any case the version 
of the play at the printers’ disposal was based on a drastic 
abbreviation of the author’s draft. This crude edition 
was reissued without change in 1619, by Arthur Johnson, 
the former publisher. A far better and far fuller text 
happily figured in the First Folio of 1623. Several speeches 
of the First Quarto were omitted, but many passages 
of importance were printed for the first time. The 
First Folio editors clearly had access to a version of the 
piece which widely differed from that of the original 
quarto. Bi ». the -Folio manuscript also bears traces 
of mutilation for stage purposes, and though a joint 
recension of the Qua.rto and the Folio texts i)resents an 
intelligible whole, we cannot confidently claim to know 
from the existing evidence the precise shape in which the 
play left Shakespeare’s hand.^ 

^ The First Quarto was reprinted as * The first sketch of TAc Merry 
Wives * in 1842, ed. by J. O. Halhwell for the Shakespeare Society. 
A photolithographic facsimile appeared in 1881 with a valuable intro- 
duction by P. A, Daniel. A tyi)ed facsimile was very fully edited by 
Mr. W. W. Gr^ for the Clarendon Press in 
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The spirted character of Prince Hal (in ‘ Henry IV ’) 
was peculiaif^y congenial to its creator, and in the play of 
‘jiTenry V ’ Shakespeare, during 1598, brought 
Henry V. zenith. The piece was performed 

early in 1599, probably in the newly built Globe theatre — 
‘ this wooden 0 ’ of the opening chorus. Again printers and 
publishers combined to issue to the reading public a reckless 
perversion of Shakespeare’s manuscript. A piratical and 
incompetent shorthand reporter was responsible for the text 
of the first edition which appeared in quarto in 
The text. ignored. There 

were no choruses, and much of the prose, in which a great 
part of the play was written, was printed in separate lines 
of unequal length as if it had been intended to be verse. 
A note in the register of the Stationers’ Company dated 
August 4, 1600, runs : ‘ Henry the ffift, a booke, to be staied.’ 
Yet in spite of the order of a stay of publication, the book 
was published in the same year. The publishers were 
jointly Thomas Millington of Cornliill and John Busby of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard.^ The printer was Thomas Creede of 
Thames Street, who had just proved his recklessness in 
his treatment of the First Quarto of the ‘ Merry Wives.’ 
There were two reprints of this disreputable volume — 
ostensibly dated in 1602 and 1608 — before an adequate 

^ Millington had published the first edition of * Titus* (1594) with 
Edward White, and was responsible for two editions of both The Con- 
tejUion (1694 and IfiOO) and True Tragedie (1595 and 1600) — ^tho first 
drafts respectively of Shakespeare’s second and third parts of Henry VI, 
Busby, MiUington’s partner in Henry T, acquired on January 18, 1601-2, 
a license for tho Merry Wives only to part with it immediately to Arthur 
Johnson. In hko fashion Busby and Millington made over thoir 
interest in Henry V before August 14, 1600, to Thomas Pavior of Cornhill, 
an irrospoasiblo pirate, who undertook tho disreputable reissue of 1602 
(Arbcr, iii. 169). It was Pavicr who published the plays of Sir John 
Oldcastlc (doubtfully dated 1600) and the Yorkshire Tragedy (1608) 
under thi' fraudulent pretence that Shakespeare was their author. 
A third uncorrected reprint of ifenry V — ‘ Printed for T. P. 1608’ — seems 
to be deliberately misdated and to have been fiist issued by Pavier in 
1619 at tho press of William Jaggard, (See Pollard, Shakespeare Folios 
and Quartos, 1909, pp. 81 seq.) 
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presentation of the piece appeared for the firsntime in the 
First Folio of 1623. There the 1623 lines of Ihe piratical 
({uarto gave wa-y to an improved text of moj^ than twice 
ihe length. • 

The dramatic interest of ‘ Heiuy V ’ is slender. In 
construction the i^lay resembles a military pageant. The 
events, whioli mainly concern Hi nry V’s wars 
S^fhe^opre France, bring the reign as far as the treaty 
of peace and the King’s engagement to the 
French princess. The climax is reached earlier, in 
the brilliant victory of the English at Agincourt, which 
powerfully appealed to patriotic sentiment. Holinshed’s 
‘ Chronicle ’ and the crude drama of ‘ The Famous Victories 
of Henry the Fift’ are both laid under generous contri- 
bution. The argument indeed enjoyed already an excep- 
tionally ■v^idc popularity. Another piece (‘ Harry the V ’) 
which the Admiral’s company ])roduccd under Henslowc’s 
managership for the first time on November 28, 1595, was 
repeated thirteen times within the following eight months. 
That piece, whicJi has disappeared, may have stimulated 
Shakespeare’s interest in the theme if it did not offer him 
supplementary hints for its development.^ 

In ‘ Henry ’ iShakespearo incident ally manipulated 
on somewhat original linos a dramatic device of classical 
descent. At the ojiening of each act he intro- 
Soruses duccs a character in the part of prologue or 
‘ chorus ’ or inter] )retcr of the coming scene. 
‘ Henry V ’ iS the only play of Shakespeare in which cv(Ty 
fresh act is heralded thus. Elsew'hero two of the five acts, 
as in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ or only one of the a(;ts, as in 
the Second Part of ‘ Henry IV,’ is similarly introduced. 
Nowhere, too, is such real service rendered to tlio pro- 
gress of the story by the ‘ chorus ’ as in ‘ Henry V,’ nor 
are the speeches so long or so memorable. Tlie choric 
prologues of ‘ Henry V ’ are characterised by exceptional 
solemnity and sublimity of phrase, by a lyric fervour and 


1 Diary, cd Greg, ii. 177. 
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philosophical! temper which set them among the greatest 
of Shakespe^e’s monologues. Tlirough the first, and the 
last, runs anNmost passionate appeal to the spectators to 
bring their highest po^wers of imagination to the realisation 
of the dramatist’s theme. 

As in the ‘ Famous Victories ’ and in the two parts of 
‘Henry IV,’ there is abundance of comic element in 

‘ Henry V,* but death has removed Falstaff, 

pe soldiers ^hose last moments are described with the 
m the cast. 

simple pathos that comes of a matchless art, 
and, though Falstaff’s companions survive, they are 
thin shadows of his substantial figure. New comic 
characters are introduced in the persons of three soldiers 
respectively of Welsh, Scottish, and Irish nationality, 
whose racial traits are contrasted with effecit. The irascible 
Irishman, Captain MacMorris, is the only representative 
of his nation who figures in the long list of Shakespeare’s 
dramatis personce. Tlie Scot James is stolid and undemon- 
strative. The scene in which the pedantic but patriotic 
Welsh captain, Fluellen, avenges the sneers of the braggart 
Pistol at his nation’s emblem, by forcing him to eat the 
leek, overflows in vivacious humour, niere are also ori- 
ginal and lifelike sketches of two English private soldiers, 
Williams and Bates. On the royal hero’s manliness, whether 
as soldier, ruler, or lover, Shakespeare loses no opportunity 
of laying emphasis. In no other play has he cast a man 
so entirely in the heroic mould. Alone in Shakespeare’s 
gallery of English monarchs does Henry’s portrait evoke 
at once a joyous sense of satisfaction in the high potenti- 
alities of human character and a feeling of pride among 
Englishmen that one of his mettle is of English race. 
‘ Henry V ’ may be regarded as Shakespeare’s final experi- 
ment in the dramatisation of English history, and it 
artistically and patriotically rounds off the series of his 
‘ histories ’ which form collectively a kind of national epic. 
For ‘ Henry VIII,’ which was produced very late in his 
career, Shakespeare w'as only in part responsible, and that 
‘ history ’ consequently belongs to a different category. 
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A glimpse of autobiography may be dislemed in tlie 
direct mention by Shakespeare in ‘ Henry V ’ if an exciting 
episode in current history. At j the time of 
the composition of ‘ Henry V ’ pufblic attention 
was riveted on the exploits of the impetuous 
Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex, whose 
virtues and defects had the faculty of evoking immense 
popularity. Early in 1699, he had tempted fate by accept- 
ing the appointment of lord deputy of Ireland where the 
native Irish were rebelling against English rule. He left 
London for Dublin on March 27, 1599, and he rode forth 
from the English cai)ital amid the deafening plaudits 
of the populace.^ Very confident was the general hope 
that he would gloriously pacify tlie distracted province. 
The Earl’s close friend Southampton, Shakespeare’s 
patron, bore him company, and the dramatist shared in 
the general expectation of an early and triumphant home- 
coming. 

In the prologue or ‘ chorus ’ to the last act of ‘Henry V ’ 

^ , ShakesT)carc foretold for the Earl of Essex an 

Essex and 

the rebellion enthusiastic reception by the people of London 
of i6oi. when he should return after ‘ broaching ’ 
rebellion in Ireland. 


Wore now the general of our graeious omprcBS, 

As in gf)od time ho may, from Ireland coming, 

Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 

How many would the peaceful city quit 
To wolcoiuo him ! (Act v. Chorus, U. 30-4.) 

But SliakcHjicare’s prognostication was woefully belied. 


^ (Df. Stow’s Annals, ed. Howes, 1631, p. 788 : ‘ The twentic seuen 
of March, 1599, about two a clocke in tbc aftenioonc, llobort Earle of 
Essex, Vicegerent of Ireland, &c., iookc horse in Seeding Lant*, and from 
thence bccing accompanied with diuers Noblemen, and many others, 
himself c very plainoly attired, roadc through Gracc-streeto, Cornehill, 
Chcapesidc, and other high streotes, in all which places, and in the fieldcs, 
the people i^ressed exceedingly to behold him, especially in the highwayes 
for more then four myles space, crying and saying, God blesso your 
Lordship, God preserue your honour, &c., and some followed him uutill 
the o\cning, oncly to behold him.’ 
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Essex’s Irisli policy failed. He proved unequal to the task 
which waslset him. Instead of a glorious fulfilment of 
his Irish cllirge, soon after ‘ Henry V ’ was produced he 
crept backN'urriedly to London, with his work undone, 
and under orders to stand his trial for disobedience to 
royal directions and for neglect of duty. Dismissed after 
tedious litigation from all offices of state (on August 26, 
1600), Essex saw his hoi)es fatally blighted. With a view 
to recovering his position, he thereupon formed tlie 
desperate resolve of forcibly removing from the Queen’s 
councils those to whom he attributed his ruin. South- 
ampton and other young men of social position joined 
in tlie reckless plot. They vainly counted on the good- 
will of the citizens of London. When tJie year 1601 
opened, the conspirators were completing their plans, and 
Shakespeare’s sympathetic reference to Essex's popularity 
with Londoners bore fruit of some peril to his theatrical 
colleagues, if not to himself. 

On the eve of the projected rising, a few of the rebel 
leaders, doubtless at Southampton’s suggestion, sought 
The Globe dramatist’s countenance. They paid 405. 

and Essex's to Augustine Phillii)s, a loading member of 
rebellion. ShakesiJearo’s company and a close friend of 
the dramatist, to induce him to revive at tlie Globe theatre 
‘tlie play of the deposing and killuig of King Rieliaid 
the Si'cond ’ (beyond doubt Shakespeare’s ])lay), in the 
ho[)c that its scenes of the deposition and murder of a king 
might eneouriigc a pojiular outbreak. Rliillips lu'udcntly 
told till' conspirators who bespoke tlie piece tJiat ‘ that 
])]ay of Kyng Richard ’ was ‘ so old and so long out of 
use as that they should have small or no company at it.’ 
None the less the performance took place on Saturday, 
February 7, 1600-1, the day preceding the one fiixed by 
Essex for his rising in the streets of London. The Queen, 
in a later conversation (on August 4, 1601) with William 
Lambarde, a well-known antiquary, complained rather 
wildly that * this tragedie ’ of ‘ Richard II,’ which she 
had always viewed Avith suspicion, was played at the 
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period with seditious intent ‘forty times infcpen streets 
and houses.’ ^ At any rate the players’ apj&al failed to 
provoke the response which the conspirators^^anticipated. 
On Sunda}’’, February 8, Essex, with SouWmmpton and 
others, fully armed, vainly appealed to the people of 
London to march on the Court. They addressed them- 
selves to deaf cars, and being arrested by the Queen’s 
troops W'ere charged with high treason. At tl)e joint 
trial of Essex and Soutliam23ton, the actor Pliillips gave 
evidence of the circumstamjes in which tlie tragedy 
of ‘ Richard II ’ was revived at the Globe theatre. 
Both Essex and Southampton were found guilty and 
sentenced to death. Essex wjis duly executed on Feb- 
ruary 25 within the jn'ccincts of the Tower of London ; 
but Southampton w^as reprieved on tlie ground that 
his oflence was due to his ‘ love ’ of Essex. Ho was 
imprisoned in the Tower until the Queen’s deatli, more 
than two years later. No iiroceedings were taken against 
the players for their implied support of the traitors,- but 
Shakesi^eare wisely abstained, for the time, from any 
public reference to the fate either of Essex or of his patron 
Southampton. 

Such incidents served to accentuate rather than injui'e 
Shakespeare’s gi owing roinitation. h^or several years his 
genius as dramatist and ])oet had bc(*n acknow- 
spcai?s lodged by critics and playgoers alike, and his 
popularity social and professional position Iiad b('come eoii- 
mfluencc. si'h'rable.. Inside the theatre liis influence was 
supreme. When, in 1598, tlie manager of the 
company rejected Ben Jonsoii’s lirst comcdy--his ‘ Every 
Man in his Humour ’ — Shakespeare intervened, according 
to a credible tradition (reported by Rowe but denounced 
by Gifford), and jirocured a reversal of the decision in the 
interest of the unknown dramatist, who was his junior by 

^ Nichols, Profjresacs of Elizabeth, lii. 552. 

® Cf. Domestic MSS. (Elizabeth) in J^ublic 'Record Office, vol. 
cclxxviii. Nos. 78 and 86; and Calendar of Stale Papoin, Domestic, 
159*^-1601, pp. 575-8. 
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nine years.l' Sliakespeare took a part in the performance. 
On September 22, 1598, after the production of the 
comedy, Jnnson unluckily killed a fellow-actor, Gabriel 
Spenser, im a duel in Moorfields, and being convicted 
of murder escaped punishment by benefit of clergy. 
According to a story published at the time, he owed 
his release from ‘purgatory’ to a player, ‘a charitable 
oopperlaced Christian,’ and his benefactor has been 
identified with Shakespeare.^ Whatever may have 
been Shakespeare’s specific acts of benevolence, Jonson 
was of a difficult and jealous temper, and subsequently 
he gave vent to an occasional expression of scorn at 
Shakespeare’s expense. But, despite passing manifes- 
tations of his unconquerable surliness, the proofs are com- 
plete that Jonson cherished genuine esteem and affection 
for Shakespeare till death.^ Within a very few years of 
Shakespeare’s death Sir Nicliolas L’Estrange, an indus- 
trious collector of anecdotes, put into writing a story for 
which he made John Donne, the poetic Dean of St. Paul’s, 
responsible, attesting the amicable social relations tliat 
commonly subsisted between Shakespeare and Jonson. 
‘ Shakespeare,’ ran the tale, ‘ was godfather to one of 
Ben Jonson’s children, and after the christening, being in 
a deep study, Jonson came to cheer him up and asked him 
why he was so melancholy. “ No, faith, Ben,” says he, 
“ not I, but I have been considering a great while what 
should be the fittest gift for me to bestow upon my god- 
cliild, and I have resolv’d at last.” “ I pr’ythee, what ? ” 
sayes he. “ I’ faith, Ben, I’ll e’en give him a dozen good 

^ Soo Dokker’s Satironiastix, wiiich was produced by Shakespeare’s 
company in the autumn of 1601, where Horace, a caricature portrait of 
Ben Jonson, is thus addressed : ‘ Thou art the true arraign’d Poet, 
and shoudst have been hang’d, but for one of these part-takers, these 
charitable Copper-lao’d Christians that fetcht thee out of Purgatory, 
Players 1 meano, Theaterians, pouohuiouth stage-walkers * (act iv. 
BC. iii. 252 scq.) 

• Cf. Gilchrist, Examination of iJtc charges of Jonson' s Enmity 

towards Shakespeare, 1808. See Ben Jonson’s elegy in the First Foho 
and his other referenoes to Shakespeare’s wntings at p. 389 infra. 
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Lattin spdbns, and Aou ahalt trandate tb|ia/‘ * ^ The 
friendly irotiy is in the gentle vein with whicllslialc^peare 
was traditicHially oredited. Very xnildly islSen Jonson 
rebuked for his vainglorious assertion of olamcal learning, 
the comparative lack of which in^Shdcespeare was a 
frequent theme of Jonson’s taunts. 

The creator of Falstaff could have been no stranger 
to tavern life, and he doubtless took part with zest in the 
convivialities of men of letters. Supper parties 
Mermaid at Gty inns were a welcome experience of all 
meetings poets and dramatists of the time. The bright 
wit flashed freely amid the substantial fare of meat, 
game, pastry, cheese and fruit, with condiments of olives, 
capers and lemons, and flowing cups of ‘ rich Canary wine.’ ^ 
The veteran ‘ Mermaid ’ in Bread Street, Gheapside, and 
the * Devil’ at Temple Bar, were celebrated early in the 
seventeenth century for their literary associations,’ while 
other taverns about the City, named respectively the 
’ Sun,’ the ‘ Dog,’ and the ‘ Triple Tun,* long boasted of 
their lettered patrons. The most famous of the literary 
hostclries in Shakespeare’s era was the * Mermaid,’ where 
Sir Walter Raleigh was held to have inaugurated the 
poetic feasts. Through Shakespeare’s middle years Ben 
Jonson exercised supreme control over the convivial life 
of literary London, and a reasonable tradition reports that 
Shakespeare was a frequent visitor to the ’ Mermaid ’ 
tavern at the period when Ben Jonson presided over 
iUf parliament of wit. Of the intellectual brilliance of 
those ‘ merry meetings ’ the dramatist Francis Beaumont 

^ *Latten* ib a mixed metal reaembling brass Pistol m Jferry 
Wtves of Windsor (i. i. 166) likens Slender to a ' latten bilbo,* that is, 
a sword made of the mixed metal Cf Anecdotes and TradxUons, 
edited from L'Estrange's MSS. by W. J. Thoms for the Camden Society 
(183P), p. 2. 

‘ Gf. Ben Jonson's Epigrams^ No ci. * Inviting a Fnend to Supper.’ 

’ Cf. Hemck*s Poems (Muses* Library, u 110) where m his ' ode 
for * Ben Jonson, Hemck mentions : , 

those lyric feaeU 
tf ade at the Son, 

The Dog, the Triple J uii 


a 
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wrote glowiigly in his poetical letter to tbe presiding 
genius : ^1 

Wha.^c^ngs have we feen 

Done Mermaid 7 heard words that have been 

So nimble, and po full of subtle flame. 

As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest. 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life.^ 

‘ Many were the wit-combats,’ wrote Fuller of Shake- 
speare in his ' Worthies ’ (1662), ‘ betwixt him and Ben 
Jonson, which two I behold like a Spanish great galleon 
and an English man of war ; Master Jonson (like the 
former) was built far higher in learning, solid but slow in 
his performances. Shakespear, with the English man of 
war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn with 
all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds by 
the quickness of his wit and invention.’ 

Of the many testimonies paid to Shakespeare’s reputa- 
tion as both poet and dramatist at this period of his career, 
Meres's most striking was that of Francis Meres, 

eulogy, Mercs was a learned graduate of Cambridge 
University, a divine and schoolmaster, who in 
1598 brought out a collection of apophthegms on morals, 
religion, and literature which he entitled ‘ Palladis Tamia ’ 
or ‘ Wits Treasury.’ In the volume he interpolated ‘ A 
comparative discourse of our English poets with the Greek, 
Latin, and Italian poets,’ and there exhaustively surveyed 
contemporary literary effort in England, Shakespeare 
figured in Meres’s pages as the greatest man of letters 
of the day. ‘ The Muses would speak Shakespeare’s fine- 
filed phrase,’ Meres asserted, ‘ if they could speak English.’ 

‘ Among the English,’ he declared, ‘ he is the most 
excellent in both kinds for the stage ’ (i.e. tragedy and 
comedy), rivalling the fame of Seneca in the one kind, 
and of Plautus in the other. There follow the titles of six 
comedies • ‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ ‘ Errors,’ * Love’s 

^ Francis Beaumont’s Poems in Old Dramatists (Beaumont and 
Fletcher), ii 708. 
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Labour’s Lost,’ ' Love’s Labour’s Won ’ (i.e. ^^I’s Well *), 
* Midsummer Night’s Bream,* and ‘ Merchan] of Venioe,’ 
and of six tragedies : * Richard II,* ‘ Richard III,* ‘ Henry 
IV,* * King John,’ ^ Titus,* and ‘ RomecVand Juliet.’ 
Mention was also made of Shakesf^eare’s ‘ Venus and 
Adonis,’ his ‘ Lucrece,’ and his ‘ sugred ^ sonnets among his 
private friends.’ 

Shakespeare’s poems ^ Venus and Adonis ’ and ' Lucrece ’ 
received in contemporary literature of the closing years of 
Qu^n Elizabeth’s reign more frequent commen- 
dation than his plays. Yet ‘ Romeo and Juliet,* 
of Shake- ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ and ‘ Richard III ’ 
greeted with approving notice at 
critical hands ; and familiar references to 
Justice Silence, Justice Shallow, and Sir John Falstaff. 
with echoes of Shakespearean phraseology, either in 
printed plays or in contemporary private correspondence, 
attest the spreading range of Shakespeare’s conquests.^ 
At the turn of the century the ‘ Pilgrimage to Parnassus ’ 
and the two parts of the ‘ Returne from Parnassus,’ a tri- 
logy of plays by wits of Cambridge University, mtroduce 
a student who constantly quotes ‘pure Shakespeare and 

^ This, or somo synonym, is the conventional epithet applied at the 
date to Shakespeare and his work. Woover credited such characters 
of Shakespeare as Adonis, Vonus, 7'arquin. Romeo, and Richard 111 
with * sugred tongues ’ in his Epigrams of 1599. In the Beturn from 
Parnassfia (1601 ?) Shakespeare is apostrophised as * sweet Master 
Shakespeare.’ Milton did homage to the tradition by writing of 
’sweetest Shakespeare ’ ih VAlUgro. 

* See Centurie of Praise^ under the years 1600 and 1601. In Bon 
Jonson’s Every Man Out of Hia Humour (1600) one character is described 
as * a kinsman of Justice Silence,’ and of another it is foretold that he 
might become * as fat as Sir John FalstaiT.’ A country gentleman. Sir 
Charles Percy, writing to a friend in London from his country seat in 
Gloucestershire, said : * If 1 stay hcero long in this fashion, at my return 
1 think you will find mce so dull that 1 shall bee taken for Justice Silence 
or Justice Shallow . . , Perhaps thee will not exemjit mce from the 
opinion of a Justice Shallow at London, yet 1 will assure you, thee will 
make mee passe for a very sufficient gimtlcman in Gloucestershire ’ 
(MS. letter in Public Record Office, Domestic State Papers, vol. 276, 
No 146). 
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use of 
Shake- 
speare’s 
name. 


shreds of pj^try that he hath gathered at the theatres;’ 
The admirei asserts that he will hang a picture of ' sweet 
Mr. Shakesij^are ’ in his study, and denounces as * duncified ’ 
the world whdch sets Spenser and Chaucer above his idol. 

Shakespeare’s a&ured reputation is convincingly cor- 
roborated by the value which unprincipled publishers 
, attached to his name and by the zeal with 
^principled which they sought to palm off on their customers 
the productions of inferior pens as his work. 
The practice began in 1594 and continued not 
only through the rest of Shakespeare’s career 
but for some half-century after his death. The crude 
deception was not wholly unsuccessful. Six valueless 
pieces which publishers put to his credit in his lifetime 
found for a time unimpeded admission to his collected 
works. 

As early as July 20, 1594, Thomas Creede, the printer 
of the surreptitious editions of ‘ Henry V ’ and the ‘ Merry 
Wives ’ as well as of the more or less authentic 
ascriptions versions of * Richard III ’ (1598) and ‘ Romeo 
in his and Juliet ’ (1599), obtained a license for the 
issue of the crude ‘ Tragedie of Locrine ’ which 
he published during 1595 as ‘ newly set foorth overseene 
and corrected. By W. S.’ ‘ Locrine,’ which lamely 
dramatises a Brito-Trojan legend from Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s history, appropriated many passages from an 
older piece called ‘ Selimus,’ which was also printed and 
published by Thomas Creede in 1594. ‘ Selimus ’ was no 
doubt from the pen of Robert Greene, and came into being 
long before Shakespeare was out of his apprenticeship. 
Scenes of dumb show which preface each act of ‘ Locrine ’ 
indicate the obsolete mould in which the piece was cast. 
The same initials — ‘ W. S,’ ^ — figured on the title-page of 


^ A haok-writer, Wentworth Smith, took a hand in producing 
for the theatrical manager Philip Henslowe, between 1601 and 1603, 
thirteen plays, none of which are extant. The Hector of Oermanie^ 
an extant play * mode by W. Smith ’ and published * with new additions ' 
in 1615, was doubtless by Wentworth Smith, and is the only dramatic 
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‘ The True Chronicle Historic of Thomas, LdM Cromwell 
. . . Written by W. S.,’ which was licensed oJ August 11, 
1602, was print^ for William Jones in that^lar, and was 
reprinted verbatim by Thomas Sno^am m 1613. The 
piece is described as having been acted by Shakespeare’s 
company, both when under the patronage of the Lord 
Chamberlain and under that of King James. ‘Lord 
Cromwell ’ is a helpless collection of disjointed scenes from 
the biography of King Henry VIII’s minister ; it is quite 
destitute of literary quality. On the title-page of a comedy 
entitled ‘ The Puritaine, or the Widdow of Watling Streete,’ 
which George Eld printed in 1607, ‘ W. S.’ was for a third 
time stated to be the author. ‘The Puritaine . . . 
Written by W. S.’ is a brisk farce portraying the coarseness 
of bourgeois London life in a manner which Ben Jonson 
essayed later in his ‘ Bartholomew Fair.’ According to the 
title-page, the piece was ‘ acted by the children of Paules ’ 
who never interpreted any of Shakespeare’s works. 

Through the same period Shakespeare’s full name 
appeared on the title-pages of three other pieces which 
are equally destitute of any touch of his hand, viz. : 
‘The First Part of the Life of Sir John Oldcastle ’ 
in 1600 (printed for T[homa8] P[avier]), ‘The London 
Prodigal!’ in 1605 (printed by T[homaB] C[reedel for 
Nathaniel Butter), and ‘ A Yorkshire Tragedy ’ in 1608 
(by R. B. for Thomas Pavier). ‘The First Part of the 
Life of Sir John Oldcastle ’ was the piece designed by 
other pens ii* 1599 to relieve the hero’s character of the 
imputations which Shakespeare was supposed to cast upon 
it in his first sketch of Falstaff’s portrait.^ ‘ The London 
Prodigall,’ which was acted by Shakespeare’s company, 

work by him that has survived. Neither internal nor external evidenoo 
confirms the theory that the above-mentioned six plays, which have 
been wrongly claimed for Shakespeare, were really by Wentworth 
Smith. The use of the initials * W. S.' was not due to the publishers* 
belief that Wentworth Smith was the author, bi^t to their endeavour 
to delude their customers into a belief that the plays were by Shake- 
speare. 

^ See p. 244 n. 2 supra. 
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humorously Aelineates middle-class society after the manner 
of ‘The Pujitaine.’ ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy/ which was 
. ^ al ted by his Majesty’s players at the Globe, was 

Yorkshire as^gned {o Shakespeare not only on the title- 
Tragedy. published book but on the license 

granted to Thomas Pavier, the pirate publisher, by 
the Stationers’ Company (May 2, 1608).^ The title-page 
describes the piece, which was unusually short, as ‘ not so 
new as lamentable and true ’ ; it dramatises current 
reports of the sensational murder in 1605 by a Yorkshire 
squire of his children and of the attempted murder of his 
Avife.® 

None of the six plays just enumerated, which passed 
in Shakespeare’s lifetime under either his name or his 
initials, has any reasonable pretension to Shakespeare’s 
authorship ; nevertheless all were uncritically included in 
the Third Polio of his collected works (1664), and they 
reappeared in the Fourth Folio of 1685. Save in the 
case of ‘ A Yorkshire Tragedy,’ criticism is unanimous in 
decreeing their exclusion from the Shakespearean canon. 
Nor does serious value attach to the grounds which led 
Schlegel and a few critics of repute to detect signs of 
Shakespeare’s hand in * A Yorkshire Tragedy,’ However 
superior that drama is to its companions in passionate 
and lurid force, it is no more than ‘ a coarse, crude, and 
vigorous impromptu ’ which is as clearly as the rest by a 
far less experienced pen than Shakespeare’s. 

The fraudulent practice of crediting Shakespeare with 
valueless plays from the pens of comparatively dull-witted 
contemporaries extended far beyond the six 
as^iptions pieces which he saw circulating under his name, 
deatii^^^ and which the later Folios accepted as his. 

‘ The worthless old play on the subject of King 

John was attributed to Shakespeare in the reissues of 


^ Arber’s Stationera' Beg, iii. 377. 

® The piooe was designed as one of a set of four plays, and it has the 
alternative title : * All's one or One of the four plaies in one.' A second 
edition of 1619 repeats the attribution to Shakespeare. 
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1611 and 1622, and enteiprising traders oontfnued to add 
to the illegitimate reoord through the neu generation. 
Humphrey Moseley, a London publisher of jUterary pro- 
clivities, who, between 1630 and his deatb^^ly in 1661, 
issued much poetic literature, including the first collection 
of Milton’s Minor Poems in 1645, claimed for Shakespeare 
the authorship in whole or in part of as many as seven addi- 
tional plays. On September 9, 1663, he obtained from 
the Stationers’ Company license to publish no less than 
forty-one ‘ severall Playes.’ The list includes ‘ The Merry 
Devill of Edmonton * which the publisher assigned wholly 
to Shakespeare ; ‘ The History of Carden[n]io,’ which was 
said to be a joint work of Shakespeare and Fletcher ; 
and two pieces called ‘ Henry I ’ and ‘ Henry II,’ respon- 
sibility for which was divided between Shakespeare and a 
minor dramatist called Robert Davenport. On June 29, 
1660, Moseley repeated his bold exploit,^ and obtained a 
second license to publish twenty-eight further plays, three of 
which he again put without any warrant to Shakespeare’s 
credit. The titles of this trio ran : ‘ The History of King 
Stephen,’ ‘ Duke Humphrey, a tragedy,’ and ‘ Iphis and 
lantha, or a marriage without a man, a comedy.’ Of the 
seven reputed Shakespearean dramas which appear on 
Moseley’s lists, only one, ‘ The Merry Devill of Edmonton,’ 
is extant. Pieces called the ‘ History of Cardenio ’ * and 
‘ Henry the First ’ were acted by Shakespeare’s company. 
Manuscripts of three other of Moseley’s alleged Shake- 
spearean pljtys (‘ Henry the First,’ ‘ Duke Humphrey,’ and 
‘ The History of King Stephen ’) would seem to have 
belonged in the early part of the eighteenth eentury to 
the antiquary and herald John Warburton, whoso cook, 
traditionally christened Betsy Baker, through his ‘ care- 
lessness ’ and her ‘ ignorance ’ committed them and 
many other papers of a similar kind to the kitchen 

^ Moseley's lists ore carefully printed from tl}e Stationers* Company*s 
Registers in Mr. W. W. Greg’s article ‘ The Bakings of Betsy ’ in The 
Library, July 1911, pp. 237 seq. 

* See p. 438^iw/ra. 
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flames.^ ‘ Tike Meiry Devill of Edmonton,’ the sole 
survival of Ivloseley’s alleged Shakespearean disooveries, 
'The Merry produced on the stage before the close 

DeviU of ^ oi^he sixteenth century ; it was entered on 
Edmonton, c g^ationers’ Register ’ on October 22, 1607, 
was first published anonymously in 1608, ‘as it hath 
beene sundry times Acted, by his Maiesties Seruants, at the 
Globe on the bankside,’ and was revived before the Court 
at Whitehall in May 1613, There was a sixth quarto 
edition in 1655. None of the early impressions bore an 
author’s name. Francis Kirkman, another prominent 
London bookseller of Moseley’s temper, assigned it to 
Shakespeare in his catalogue of 1661 ; a copy of it was 
bound up in Charles II’s library with two other Elizabethan 
plays — ‘ Faire Em ’ and ‘ Mucedorus ’ — and the volume was 
labelled by the binders ‘Shakespeare, volume 1.’^ ‘The 
Merry Devill * is a delightful comedy, abounding in both 
humour and romantic sentiment ; at times it recalls scenes 
of ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ Superior as it is at 
all points to any other of Shakespeare’s falsely reputed 
plays, it gives no sign of Shakespeare’s workmanship.® 

^ Warburton’s list of some fifty-six plays, all but three or four of 
which ho ohargcB his servant with destroying, is in the British Museum, 
Lansdowno MS. vol. 807, a volume which also contains the MS. of throe 
pieces and the fragment of a fourth, the sole relics of the servant's 
holocaust. The list is printed in Malone's Variorura Shalctapcart^ ii. 
468-470, and more carefully by Mr. Greg in Tht Library, July 1911, 
pp. 230-2. Among the pieces named are Henry I by WiQ. Shakespear 
and Robert Davenport ; Duke Humphrey^ by Will. Shakespear ; and A 
Play by Will. Shakespeare vaguely identified with ‘ The History of King 
Stephen.' Sir Henry Herbert licensed The History of Henry the First to 
the Kmg's company on April 10, 1624, attributing it to Davenport alone 
(Malone, iii. 229). Nothing else is known of Warburton's two other 
alleged Shakespearean pieces. 

* This volume, which was at one time in the library of the actor 
Garrick, passed to the British Museum. Its contents are now bound up 
separately, the old label being long since discarded. (Of. Malone's 
Variorum, 1821, ii. 682 ; Simpson's School of Shakspere, ii. 337.) 

^ The authorship cannot be positively determined. Goxeter, an 
eighteenth-century antiquary, assigned it to Michael Drayton. Charles 
Lamb and others, more probably, put it to Thomas Heywood's credit. 
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The bookseller, Francis Kirkman, showed gilpater rash- 
ness in issuing in 1662 a hitherto unprinted mece called 
‘ The Birth of Merlin/ an extravagant romanrjb which he 
described on the title-page as ‘ written by William Shake- 
speare and William Rowley/ A few snatches of poetry 
fail to lift this piece above the crude level of Rowley’s 
unaided work. It cannot be safely dated earlier than 
1622, six years after Shakespeare’s death.^ 

Bold speculators have occasionally sought to justify the 
rashness of Charles II’s bookbinder in labelling as Shake- 
speare’s work the two pieces ‘ Mucedorus ’ and ‘ Faire Em ’ 
along with the ‘Merry Devill/ The bookseller Kirkman 
accepted the attribution in his ‘ Catalogue of Plays ’ of 
1671, and his fallacious guidance was followed by William 
Winstanley (1687) and Gerard Langbaine (1691) in their 
notices of Shakespeare in their respective ‘ Lives of English 
Poets.’ * 

‘Mucedorus’ is an elementary effort in romantic comedy 
somewhat in Greene’s vein. It is interspersed with clownish 

, Mucedorus * dates from the early years of 

Elizabeth’s reign ; it was first published in 
1698 after having been ‘ sundrie times plaid in the hono- 
rable Cittie of London.’ Its prolonged popularity is 
attested by the unparalleled number of sixteen quarto 
editions through which it passed in the seventeenth 
century. According to the title-page of the third quarto 
of 1610, the piece was acted at Court on Shrove Sunday 
night by ShaVospearc’s company, ‘ His highnes servants 

^ A useful edition of fourteen * doubtful * plays, competently edited 
by Mr. C. F. Tucker Brooke under the general title of Tka Shakesyeare 
Apocrypha^ was published by the Clarendon Press in 1908. Mr. A. F. 
Hopkinson edit^ in three volumes (1801-4) twelve doubtful plays 
and published a useful series of Essays on Shakespeare’s doubtful 
plays (1900). Five of the apocryphal pieces, Faire Em, Merry Devill, 
Edward III, Merlin, Arden of Fevernham, were edited by Karl Warnko 
and Ludwig Proescholdt (Halle, 1883-8). 

* Kirkman also put to Shakespeare’s credit, in his Catalogue of 1071, 
Peele’s Arraignment of Farit, another foolish blunder which Winstanley 
and Langbaine adopt. 
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usually p%ing at the Globe,’ and the text was then 
‘ amplified! with new additions.* These ‘ additions ’ 
exhibit a wamatic ability above that of the dull level 
of the rest, aad were presumably made after the comedy 
had come under tlhe control of Shakespeare’s associates. 
The new passages have deluded one modern critic into 
a justification of the seventeenth-century association of 
Shakespeare’s name with the piece. Mr. Payne Collier, 
who included ‘ Mucedorus ’ in his privately printed 
edition of Shakespeare in 1878, was confident that one 
of the scenes (iv. i.) interpolated in the 1610 version — 
that in which the King of Valentia laments the supposed 
loss of his son — displayed genius which Shakespeare alone 
could compass. However readily critics may admit the 
superiority in literary value of the additional scene to 
anything else in the piece, none can seriously accept Mr. 
Collier’s extravagant estimate. The scene was probably 
from the pen of an admiring but faltering imitator of 
Shakespeare.^ 

‘Faire Em,’ although it was first printed at an un- 
certain date early in the seventeenth century and again 
in 1631, was, according to the title-page of 
editions, acted by Shakespeare’s company 
while Lord Strange was its patron (1589-93). 
Two lines from the piece (v, 121 and 157) are, how- 
ever, quoted and turned to ridicule by Shakespeare’s foe, 
Robert Greene, in his ‘ Farewell to Folly,’ a mawkish 
penitential tract, with an appendix of short stories, which 
was licensed for publication in 1587, although no edition 
is known of earlier date than 1591. ‘ Faire Em ’ must 
therefore have been in circulation before Shakespeare’s 
career as dramatist opened. It is a very rudimentary 
endeavour in romantic comedy, in which two complicated 
talcs of amorous adventure run independent courses ; 
the one tale has for its hero William the Conqueror, 

1 Tucker Brooke, TAe SJuikeapeare Apocrypha, 1908, pp. vii, xxiii 
aeq., 103 seq. ; Dodsley’s Old Flays, ed, W. C. Hazlitt, 1874, vii. 236-8. 
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‘The 

Passionate 

Pilgrim.* 


and the other has for heroine the fictitious Faire Em, 
daughter of one Sir Thomas Goddard who disguises him- 
self for purposes of intrigue as a miller of Manchester. 
The piece has not even the pretension of Mucedorus ’ 
to one short scene of conspicuous literary mcrit.^ 

Poems no less than plays, in which Shakespeare had 
no hand, were deceptively placed to his credit as soon 
as his fame was established. In 1599 William 
Jaggard, a none too scrupulous publisher, 
issued a small poetic anthology which he entitled 
‘ The Passionate Pilgrim, by W. Shakespeare.’ The volume, 
of which only two copies are known to be extant, consists 
of twenty lyrical pieces, the last six of which are introduced 
by the separate title-page : * Sonnets to sundry notes of 
Musicke.’ ^ Only five of the twenty poems can be placed 
to Shakespeare’s credit. Jaggard’s volume opened with 
two sonnets by Shakespeare which were not previously 
in print (Nos. cxxxviii, and cxliv. in the Sonnets of 1609), 
and there were scattered through the remaining pages 
three poems drawn from the already published play of 
* Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ The rest of the fifteen pieces 
■were by Richard Barnfield, Bartholomew Griffin, and even 
less prominent versifiers, not all of whom can be identified.® 


^ Richard Simpson, in his School of Shakspere (1878, iii. 330 seq.), 
fantastically argues that the piece is by Shakespeare, and that it present « 
the leading authors and actors under false names, the main object 
being to satirise Robert Greene. Fleay thinks Robert Wilson, who was 
both actor and d'^matist,,was the author. 

“ The word ‘ sonnet * is here used in the sense of * song.* No ‘ quator- 
zain * is included in the last part of the Passionate Pilgrim, No notes 
of music were supplied to the volume ; but in the case of the poems 
* Live with mo and be my love ’ and * My flocks feed not * con- 
temporary airs aro found elsewhere. 

‘ The five pieces by Shakespeare aro placed in the order i. ii. iii. v. 
xvi. Of the remainder, two — *If music and sweet poetry agree’ 
(No. viii.) and ‘As it fell upon a day* (No. xx.) — ^were borrowed from 
Bornfield’s Poems in diuers humors (1598). Four sonnets on the 
theme of Venus and Adonis (Nos. iv. vi. ix. andn.) are probably by 
Bartholomew Griffin, from whose Fidsssa (1596) No. xi. is directly 
adapted. ' My flocks feed not * (No. xvii.) comes from Thomas Weelkes’s 
Madrigals (1597), but Barnfield is again pretty certainly the author. 
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According if custom, many of the pieces were circulating in 
dispersed njanuscripts. The publisher had evil precedent 
for bringing together in a single volume detached poems by 
various pens\nd for attributing them all on the title-page 
to a single author who was responsible for a veiy small 
number of them.^ 

Jaggard issued a second edition of ‘ The Passionate 
Pilgrim ’ in 1606, but no copy survives. A third edition 
appeared in 1612 with an expanded title-page : 
‘ The Passionate Pilgrime, or Certaine Amorous 
Sonnets betweene Venus and Adonis, newly 
corrected and augmented. By W. Shakespere. The third 
edition. Wliereunto is newly added two Loue-Epistles, 
the first from Paris to Hellen, and Hellens answers back 
againe to Paris. Printed by W. Jaggard. 1612.’ The 
old text reappeared without change ; the words ‘ certain 
amorous sonnets between Venus and Adonis ’ appropriately 
describe four non-Shakespearean poems in the original 
edition, and the fresh emphasis laid on tliem in the new 
title-page had the intention of suggesting a connection with 
Shakespeare’s first narrative poem. But the unabashed 

‘ Live with me and be my love ’ (No. xix.) is by Marlowe, and four hnes 
are quoted by Sir Hugh Evans in Shakespeare^s Merry WiTXs (m. i. 17 
seq.). The appended stanza to Marlowe’s lyrio entitled * Love’s 
Answer * is by Sir Walter Ralegh. * Crabbed ago and youth cannot live 
together’ (No. zii.) is a popular song often quoted by Elizabethan 
dramatists. * It w'os a Lor^ng’s daughter ’ (No. zv. ) is a ballad possibly 
by Thomas Deloney. Nos. vii. z* ziii. adv. and xviii. are commonplace 
love poems in siz-line stanzas of no individuality, the authorship of 
which is unknown. See for full discussion of the various questions 
arising out of Jaggard’s volume the introduction to the facsimile of 
the 1599 edition (Oxfprd, 1905, 4to). 

^ See Br3rton’B JSowe of Delights, 1591, and Arbor of Amorous 
Dcuices . . ., by N. B. Gent, 1594 — ^two volumes of miscellaneous poems, 
all of which the publisher Richard Jones assigned to the poet Nicholas 
Breton, though the majority of them were by other writers. Breton 
plaintively protested that the earlier volume *was done altogether 
without my consent or knowledge, and many things of other men 
mingled with a few of mine ; for except Actions Lachrimee, an epitaph 
upon Sir Philip Sidney, and one or two other toys which I know not 
how he (t.e. the publisher) unhappily came by, J have no part of any of 
them.’ (Prefatory note to Breton’s Filgrtmage to Paradise, 1592.) 
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Jaggard added to the third edition of his pretended Shake- 
spearean anthology two new non-Shakespeacean poems 
which he silently inched from Thomas Heywood’s ‘ Troia 
Britannica.’ That work was a collection olypoetry which 
Jaggard had published for Hey wood in 1609. Hey wood 
called attention to his personal grievance in the dedica- 
tory epistle before his ‘ Apology for Actors ’ (1612) which 
was addressed to a rival publisher Nicolas Okes, and he 
added the important information that Shakespeare re- 
sented the more substantial injury which the publisher had 
done him. Heywood’s words run : ‘ Here, likewise, I must 
necessarily insert a manifest injury done me in that work 
[i.c. ‘ Troia Britannica ’ of 1609] by taking the two epistles 
of Paris to Helen, and Helen to Paris, and printing them 
in a less volume [i.c. * The Passionate Pilgrim ’ of 1612] under 
the name of another [t.c. Shakespeare], which may put the 
world in opinion I might steal them from him, and he to do 
himself right, hath since published them in his own name : 
Thomas ^ ^ must acknowledge my lines not worth 

Heywoc^’s his [s.c. Shakespeare’s] patronage under whom 
Ehaki? ^ published them, so the 

speare’s author, I know, much offended with M. Jaggard 
name. altogether unknown to him presumed to 

make so bold with his name.’ In the result the publisher 
seems to have removed Shakespeare’s name from the title- 
page of a few copies,^ Heywood’s words form the sole 
recorded protest on Shakespeare’s part against the many 
injuries which he suffered at the hands of contemporary 
publishers. 

In 1601 Shakespeare’s full name was attached to 
‘ A poeticall essaie on the Phoenix and the Turtle,’ whicli 
was published by Edward Blount, a prosperous London 

1 Only two copies of the third edition of the Pa88i<maU Pilgrim are 
extant; one formerly belonging to Mr. J. E. T. Lovoday of Wilhamscote 
near Banbury was sold by him to an Amorican collector in 1906 ; the 
other is in the Malone collection at the Bodleian' The Malone copy 
has two title-pages, from one of which Shakespeare’s name is omitt^. 
The Loveda}^ copy has the title-page bearing iShakespeare’s name. 
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•The 
Phoeaix 
and the 
Turtle * 


Stationer of literary tastes, as part of a supplement or 
appendix tib a volume of verse by one Robert Chester. 

Chester’s work bore the title : ‘ Love’s Martyr, 
o^,Rosalin’B complaint, allegorically shadowing 
the Trut/n of Love in the Constant Fate of the 
Phoenix and Turtle . . . [with] some new com- 
positions of seueral moderne Writers whose names are 
subscribed to their seuerall workes.’ Neither the drift 
of Chester’s crabbed verse, nor the occasion of its 
composition is clear, nor can the praise of perspicuity be 
allowed to the supplement, to which Shakespeare contri- 
buted. His colleagues there are the dramatic poets John 
Marston, George Chapman, Ben Jonson, and two writers 
signing themselves respectively ‘ Vatum Chorus ’ and 
‘ Ignoto.’ The supplement is introduced by an indepen- 
dent title-page running thus : ‘ Hereafter follow diverse 
poeticall Essaies on the former subject, viz. : the Turtle 
and PhoEsnix. Done by the best and chief est of our modem 
writers, with their names subscribed to their particular 
workes : never before extant ; and (now' firat) consecrated 
by them all generally to the love and merite of the true- 
noble knight, Sir John Salisburie.’ Sir John Salisbury 
was the patron to whom Robert Chester, the author of 
the main work, modestly dedicated his labours. 

Sir John Salisbury, a Welsh country gentleman of 
Lleweni, Denbighshire, and by two years Shakespeare’s 
junior, married in early life Ursula Stanley, an 
SaUbbury's illegitimate daughter of the fourth Earl of Derby, 
patronage was at one time patron of Shakespeare’s 

theatrical company.^ Sir John was appointed 
an esquire of the body to Queen Elizabeth in 1595, and 
spent much time in London during the rest of the reign, 
being knighted in 1601. A man of literary culture, he 
could turn a stanza with some deftness, and was a generous 
patron of many Welsh and English bards who wrote much 


1 Sir John's surname is usually spdt Salttsbury. Dr. Johnson's 
friend, Mrs. Thrale (afterwards Mrs. Tiozzi), whose maiden name was 
Salusbury, was a direct descendant. 
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in honour of himself and his family. Robert ^hester was 
evidently a confidential protigi closely associal^ with the 
knight’s Welsh home. But it is clear that Sir John was 
acquainted with Ben Jonson and other men o^letters in the 
capital and that Shakespeare and the test good-naturedly 
contributed to Chester’s volume by way of showing regard 
for a minor Msecenas of the day. 

Chester’s own work is a confused collection of grotesque 
allegorical fancies which is interrupted by an elaborate 
metrical biography of King Arthur.^ The writer 
Chester’s would seem to celebrate in obscure and figurative 
phraseology the passionate love of Sir John for 
his wife and its mystical reinforcement on the occasion of 
the birth of their first child. 

Some years appear to have elapsed between the com- 
position of Chester’s verses and their publication, and the 
friendly pens who were responsible for the supplement 
embroidered on Chester’s fantasy fresh conceits, which, 
while they were of vague relevance to his symbolic inten- 
tion, were designed to conciliate his master’s favour. The 
contributor who conceals his identity under the pseudonym 
‘ Vatum Chorus,’ and signs the opening lines of the supple- 
ment, greeted ‘ the worthily honourcKl knight. Sir John 
Salusbury,’ as ‘ an honourable friend,* whose merits were 
* parents to our several rhymes.’ All the contributors 
play enigmatic voluntaries on the familiar mythology 
of the phoenix, the unique bird of Arabia, and the turtle- 
dove, the symbol of gloving constancy, whose mystical 
union was Chesuer’s recondite theme. Like Cliester they 
make the phoenix feminine and the turtle-dove masculine, 
and their general aim is the glorification of a perfect 

^ By way of enhancing the mystification, the title- page dosoribos the 
main work as ‘ now first translated [by Robert Chostor] out of the 
Venerable Italian Torquato Cochano.’ No Italian poet of this name 
is known, the designation seems a fantastic amalgam of the Christian 
name (Torquato) of Tasso and the surname of a contemporary Italian 
poetaster, Livio Celiano. Chester described his ihterpolated *true 
legend of famous King Arthur * as * the first essay of a new Brytish 
Poet collected out of diverse Authentical Records.’ 
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example oLspiritual love. Shakespeare’s ‘ poeticall essaie ’ 
consists or thirteen four-lined st^zas in trochaics, each 
line being of seven syllables^ with the rhymes disposed as 
in Tennyson^s ‘ In Memoriam.’ The concluding ‘ threnos ’ 
is in five three-linefi stanzas, also in trochaicB, each stanza 
having a single rhyme.^ Both in tone and metre Shake- 
speare’s verses differ from the other contributions. They 
strike unmistakably an elegiac or funereal note which is 
out of keeping with their environment. The dramatist 
cryptically describes the obsequies, which other birds 
attended, of the phoonix and the turtle-dove, after they 
had been knit together in life by spiritual ties and left 
no offspring. Chaucer’s ‘ Parliament of Foules ’ and the 
abstruse symbolism of sixteenth-century emblem books are 
thought to be echoed in Shakespeare’s lines ; but their 
closest affinity seems to lie with the imagery of Matthew 
Roydon’s elegy on Sir Philip Sidney, where the turtle-dove 
and phoenix meet the swan and eagle at the dead hero’s 
funeral and there play roles somewhat similar to those 
which Shakespeare assigns the birds in his ‘ poeticall essaie.’ * 
The internal evidence scarcely justifies the conclusion 
that Shakespeare’s poem, whicli is an exercise in alle- 
gorical elegy in untried metre, was penned for Chester’s 
book. It must have been either devised in an idle hour 
with merely abstract intention, or it was suggested by 
the death within the poet’s own circle of a pair 
of devoted lovers. Tlie resemblances with the 

contributors Chester and his other coadjutors are 

‘ specious and superficial and Shakespeare’s piece 
would seem to have been admitted to the miscellany at the 
solicitation of friends who were bent on paying as com- 
prehensive a compliment as possible to Sir John Salisbury. 
The poem’s publication in its curious setting is chiefly 
memorable for the evidence it offers of Shakespeare’s 

^ Shakespeare's concluding ‘Threnos’ is imitated in metre and 
phraseology by Fletcher in hie Mad Lover in the song ‘The Lover’s 
Legacy to his Cruel Mistress.* 

^ See Spenser's Cohn CloaVe Come Home 4.gain (1595), ad fin. 
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amiable acquiescence in a fantastic scheme of professional 
homage on the part of contemporary poets to a patron of 
promising repute.^ 

1 A unique copy of Chester's Love's Mariy^ is in bJt. Christie-Millor's 
library at Britwell. Of a reissue of the original edition in 1611 with 
a new title, The Annals of Great BriUaine^ a copy (also unique) is in 
the British Museum. A ropnnt of the original edition was prepared 
for private circulation by Dr. Grosart in 1878, in his series of ‘Occa- 
sional Issues.* It was also printed in the same year as one of the pub- 
lications of the New Shakspere Society. Dr. A. H. R. Fairchild, in *The 
Phcenix and Turtle : a critical and historical interpretation * {Englische 
Studien, 1004, vol. xxxiii. pp. 337 seq.), examines the poem in the light 
of mediesval conceptions of lovo and of the fantastic allegorical imagery 
of the emblematists. A more direct light is thrown on the history of 
Chester’s volume and incidentally of Shakespeare’s contribution to it 
in Mr. Carloton Brown’s ‘Poems by Sir John Salusbury and Robert 
Chester ’ (Bryn Afaior College Monographs, vol. xiv. 1913). Mr. Brown 
prints many poems by Sir John, by Robert Chester, and by other of 
Sir John’s proteges, from MSS. at Christ Church, Oxford (formerly the 
property of Sir John Salisbury). These MSS. include an autograph 
poem of Ben Jonson. Mr. Brown has also laid under contribution a 
very rare published volume, Robert Parry’s Sinetes (1597), which was 
dedicated to Sir John, and contains much verse by the patron as well as 
by the poet. Furthermore Mr. Brown supplies from original sources an 
exhaustive biography of Sir John and confutes Dr. Grosart ’s erroneous 
identification of the poet Robert Chester, whose Welsh connections are 
plainly indicated in his verse, with a country gentleman (of the same 
names) of Royston, Hertfordshire. No student of Chester’s volume can 
afiord to overlook Mr. Brown’s valuable researches. 
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THE PRACTICAL AFFAIRS OF LIFE 

In London Shakespeare resided as a rule near the play* 
houses. Soon after his arrival he found a home in the 
parish of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, within 
spelt’s reach of ‘The Theatre’ in Shoreditch. 

m^L^don remained until 1596. In the autumn 

of that year he migrated across the Thames 
to the Liberty of the Clink in Southwark, where actors, 
dramatic authors, and public entertainers generally were 
already congregating.^ 

Meanwhile Shakespeare’s name was placed on the roll 
of * subsidy men ’ or taxpayers for St. Helen’s parish, 
and his personal property there was valued 
oSfigau^ for fiscal purposes at 6L In 1593 Parliament 
had voted to the Crown three subsidies, and 
each subsidy involved a payment of 2s. 8d. in the pound 
on the personal assessment. Shakespeare thus became 
liable for an aggregate sum of 2/. — 13^. 4d. for each of the 
three subsidies. But the collectors of taxes in the City of 
London worked sluggishly. For three years they put no 
pressure on the dramatist, and Shake^speare left Bishops- 
gate without discharging the debt. Soon afterwards, 
liowever, the Bishopsgate ofiScials traced him to his new 

^ A missing memorandum by Alleyn (quoted by Malone), the general 
trustworthiness of which is attested by the fiscal records cited tn/ra, 
locates Shakespeare's Southwark residence in 1596 *near the Bear 
Garden.' The Boar Garden was a popular place of entertainment 
which was chiefly devoted to the rough sports of boar- and bull-baiting. 
Near at hand in 1 'lOfi were the Rose and the Swan theatres — ^the earliest 
playhouses to bo erected on the south side of the Thames. 

274 
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Southwark lodging. The Liberty of the Clink within 
which his new abode lay was an estate of the Bishop of 
Winchester, and was under the Bishop’s exclusive juris- 
diction. In October 1696 the revenue offic^of St. Helen’s 
obtained the permission of the Bishop’s steward to claim 
the overdue tax of Shakespeare across* the river. Next 
year the poet paid on account of the St. Helen’s assessment 
a first instalment of 5s. A second instalment of 13s. 4d. 
followed next year.^ 

There is little reason to doubt tliat Southwark, which 
formed the chief theatrical quarter through the later years 
of Shakespeare’s life, remained a customary 
Southwark residence so long as his work required 

his presence in the metropolis. From 1599 
onwards he was thoroughly identified with the fortunes 
of the Globe tlieatre on the Bankside in Southwark, the 
leading playhouse of tlie epoch, and in adjacent streets 
lodged Augustine Phillips, Thomas Pope, and many other 
actors, with whom ho was socially on intimate terms. 
His youngest brother, Edmund, who became a ‘ player,’ 
was buried in St. Saviour’s Church in Southwark on 
December 31, 1607, a proof that ho at any rate was 
a resident in that parish. Shakespeare had close pro- 
fessional relations too with the contemporary dramatist, 
John Fletcher, who, according to Aubrey, lived with his 
literary partner Francis Beaumont, ‘on the Banke-side 
(in Southwark) not far from the playhouse (».e. the Globe),’ 

But Shakespeare’s association with South London 
during his busiest years did not altogether withdraw him 

^ Gf. Exchequer Lay Subeidies, City of London, 146/369, Public 
Record Office ; Prof. J. W. Halos in Aihenasum, March 26, 1^4. No 
documentary evidence has yet been discovered of any other contribution 
by Shakespeare to the national taxes during any pari of his career, 
cither in Stratford or London. The surviving fiscal archives of the 
period have not yet been quite exhaustively soajohed. But it is clear 
that taxation was levied at the period partially aqd irregularly, and 
that numerous persons of substance escaped the collectors* notice. 
See the present writer's ‘ Shakespeare and Public Affairs * in FortniglUly 
Review, Sept. 1913. 
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from other parts of the city. Some of his colleagues at 
the Globe theatre preferred to reside at some distance 
from their place of work.^ The greatest actor of Shake- 
speare’s comj^ ny, Richard Burbage, would seem to have 
remained through life a resident in Shoreditch, where he 
served at ‘ The 'Theatre ’ his histrionic apprenticeship.* 
Two other professional friends, John Heminges and 
Henry Condell, were for many years highly respected 
parishioners of St. Mary Aldermanbury near Cripplegate, 
where Heminges served as churchwarden in 1608, and 
Condell ten years later. Visits to friends’ houses from 
time to time called the dramatist from Southwark, and 
he made an occasional stay in the central district of the 
City, where Heminges and Condell had their home. 

In the year 1604 Shakespeare ‘laye in the house’ of 
Christopher Montjoy, a Huguenot refugee, who carried 
on the business of a ‘tiremaker’ (i.e. maker of ladies’ 
headdresses) in Silver Street, near Wood Street, Cheap- 

1 Soc the wills and other <ioouments in Collier's Zivcj of the AcUirs, 

® A theory that Shakespeare was, like the Burbages, remembered as 
a Shoreditch resident, rests on a shadowy foundation. Aubrey's bio- 
graphical jottings which are preserved in his confused autograph at the 
Bodleian contain some enigmatic words which seem to have been 
intended by the writer to apply to one of throe persons — either to Shake- 
spoare, to John Flotchor or to John Ogiiby, a well-known dancing- master 
of Aubrey's day. Tho incohorent arrangement of the page renders it 
impossible to determine the individual reference. Tho disjointed pass- 
age runs: *Tho moroto bo admired q. [f.e. quod or quia] ho [t.e. Shake- 
spearo, Fletcher, or Ogiiby] was not a company keeper, lived in Shore- 
ditch, would not bo debauched & if invited to writ ; he was in pame.* 
Tho next lino is blank save for ‘ W. Shakespeare * in the centre. The 
succeeding note states that one Mr. William Beeston possessed informa- 
tion about Shakespeare which ho derived from the actor Mr. Lacy. Sir 
G. F. Warner inclines to the opinion that Shakespeare was intended in 
the obscure passage ; Mr. Falconer Madan thinks Fletcher. If Shake- 
speiiro wore mtend(*d the words would moan that he avoided social 
dissipation, that he resided in Shoreditch, and that the practice of writing 
caused him pain. None of these assertions have any coherence with 
better attested information. See £. K. Chambers, A Jotting by John 
Aubrey, in Malone Soc. CoUectians (1911), vol. i. pp. 324 seq. Mr. 
Andrew dark, in his edition of Aubrey’s Bri^ Lives, 1898, vol. i. 
p. 97, wrongly makes tho entry refci to the actor William Beeston. 
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side.^ It is clear that for some time before and after 
1604 the dramatist was on familiar terms with tlio ' tire- 
A lodger in family, and that he inter- 

Silver street, ested himself benevolently in iftieir domestic 
x6o 4- affairs. One of Montjoy’s ne^ neighbours was 
Shakespeare’s early Stratford friend^ Richard Field, 
the prosperous stationer, who after 1600 removed from 
Ludgate Hill, Blackfriars, to the sign of the Splayed 
Eagle in Wood Street. Field’s wife was a Huguenot 
and the widow of a prominent member of the Huguenot 
community in London. Shakespeare may have owed a 
passing acquaintance with the Huguenot ‘ tiremakcr ’ 
to his fellow-townsman Field, and to Field’s Huguenot 
connections.® The sojourn under Montjoy’s roof was 

^ Gf. Jonson's Sihni Woman^ rv. ii. 94-5 (Captain Otter of Mrs. 
Otter) : * All her teeth wore made i’ the Blaok-Friers, both hor eyebrowes 
i* the Strand, and her haire in 8ihier^$treeC 

^ The knowledge of Shakespeare’s relations with Silver Street and 
with the Montjoy family is duo to Dr. C. W. Wallace’s recent rosoarohos 
at the Public E^rd Office. In Harper' a Magazine^ March 1910, Dr. 
Wallace first cited or described a long series of legal dooumonts oonneotod 
with a lawsuit of 1612 in the Court of Requests — Bellott v. Montjoy — 
in which Montjoy was the defendant and * William Shakespeare of 
Stratford'on-Avon in the County of Warwick, gentleman, of the age of 
;rlvii yeares or thereabouts ’ was a witness for the plaintiff, Stephen 
Bellott, Montjoy’s son-in-law. The litigation arose out of the con- 
ditions of tho marriage which took place on Nov. 10, 1604, between 
Mary Montjoy, daughter of Shakespeare’s host m Silver Street, 
and Bellott, then her father’s axiprontioo. Bollott’s apprenticeship to 
Montjoy ran fro’^i 1698 to 1604. To a witness, Mrs. Joan Johnson, 
formerly a female servant in Montjoy’s employ, we owe tho statement that 

* one, Mr. Shakespeare, that layein tho house ’ had helped at the instance 
of the girl’s mother to persuade the apprentice — ^a reluctant wooer — 
to marry his master’s daughter. Other witnesses state, partly on tho 
authority of Shakespeare’s communications to them, that Bellott con 
sented to tho marriage on condition that he received 501. together with 

* certain household stuff ’ and the promise of a further sum of 200f. 
on Montjoy’s death. It was to confirm this alleged contract which 
Montjoy repudiated that Bellott brought his action in 1612. In the de- 
position which Shakespeare signed on May 1 1, 1612, he supports Bellott’s 
allegations, adding that he knew the approntioo ' duringo tho tymo ’ of 
his service with Montjoy ; that it appeared to him that Montjoy did 
‘ all i;ho time * of Bcllott’s service ‘ bear and show great good will and 
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unlikely in any case' to have been more than a passing 
interlude in the dramatist’s Southwark life. 

Shakespeare, in middle life, brought to practical 
affairs a sin^darly sane and sober temperament. In 
Shake- * Ratij^^is Ghost ’ (1606), an anecdotal biography 
speare's of Gamaliel Ratsey, a notorious highwayman, 
t^p^a- who was hanged at Bedford on March 26, 1606, 
the highwayman is represented as compelling 
a troop of actors whom he met by chance on the road 
to perform in his presence. According to the memoir 
Ratsey rewarded the company with a gift of forty 
shillings, of which he robbed them next day. Before 
dismissing his victims Ratsey addressed himself to a 
leader of the company in somewhat mystifying terms. 
He would dare wager that if his auditor went to London 
and played Hamlet there, he would outstrip the cele- 
brated player who was making his fame in that part. It 
was needful to practise the utmost frugality in the capital. 
‘ When thou feelest thy purse well lined (the counsellor 
])rocecded, less ambiguously), buy thee some place or 
lordship in the country that, growing weary of pla3idng, 
thy money may there bring thee to dignity and reputation.’ 
To this speech the player replied : ‘ Sir, I thanke you 
for this good counsell ; I promise you I will make use of 
it, for I have heard, indeede, of some that have gone to 
London very meanly, and have come in time to be exceeding 
wealthy.’ Finally the wliimsical outlaw directed the player 
to kneel down and mockingly conferred on him the title 
of ‘ Sir Simon Two Shares and a Halfe.’ Whether or no 
Ratsey’s biographer consciously identified the highway- 

affootion towards ’ him, and that ho hoard the defendant and his wife 
spoak well of their apprentice at * divers and sundry tymes.' The 
Court remitted the case to the Consistory of the French Huguenot 
Church in London, which decided in Bellott’s favour. The numerous 
records in the case, which throw no precise light on the length or reasons 
of Shakespeare’s stay in Silver Street, have been printed in extenso by 
Dr. Wallace in University Studies, Nebraska, U.S.A. The autograph 
signature which Shakespeare appended to his deposition is reproduced 
on p. 519 infra. 
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man’s auditor with Shakespeare, it was the prosaic course 
of conduct which Ratsey recommended to his actor that 
Shakespeare literally followed. As soon as his position in 
his profession was assured, he devoted his energies to re- 
establishing the fallen fortunes of his^an^ in his native 
place and to acquiring for himself and fiis successors the 
status of gentlefolk. No sooner was Shakespeare’s purse 
‘ well lined,’ than he bought ‘ some place or lordship in the 
country ’ which assured him ‘ dignity and reputation.’ ^ 

His father’s pecuniary embarrassments had steadily 
increased since his son’s departure. Creditors harassed 
the elder Shakespeare unceasingly. In 1587 
father’s one Nicholas Lane pursued him for a debt which 
difficulties, owed as surety for his impecunious brother 
Henry, who was still farming their father’s lands at Snitter- 
field. Through 1588 and 1589 John Shakespeare retali- 
ated with pertinacity on a debtor named John Tompson. 
But in 1591 a substantial creditor, Adrian Quiney, a 
‘ mercer ’ of repute, with whom and with whose family the 
dramatist was soon on intimate terms, obtained a writ of 
distraint against his father. Happily the elder Shake- 
speare never forfeited his neighbours’ faith in his integrity. 
In 1592 he attested inventories taken on the death of 
two neighbours, of Ralph Shaw, a wooldriver, with whose 
prosperous son, Julius, Shakespeare was later in mucli 
personal intercourse, and of Henry Field, father of tho 
London printer. None the less the dramatist’s father was 
on December 25 of the same year ‘ presented ’ as a recusant 

^ The only copy known of Ratseis Qhost (1605) is in tho John Rylands 
Library, Manchester. Tho author doubtless Imd his oyo on Burbago 
as well as on Shakospeare. * Two and a half shares ’ formed at tho 
outset Burbage’s prociso holding in tho first Globo theatre, and would 
entitle him better than Shakespeare to bo oallod ‘ Sir Simon Two Shares 
and a Half.’ Ratsey 's hearer is warned moreover that when he lias 
made his fortune ho need not care * for them that before made thee 
proud with speaking their words upon tho stage ’ — ^phraseology which 
suggests that Ratsey was taking into account the actor’s rather than 
the author’s fortunes. On the other hand, Burbago is not known to 
ha*; e acquired, like Shakespeare, a ' place or lordship m the country.* 
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for absenting himself from church. The commissioners 
reported that his absence was probably due to ‘fear of 
process for debt.’ He figures for the last time in the pro- 
ceedings of theyjocal court, in his customary r6le of defen- 
dant, on March 1594-5. He was then joined with two 
fellow-traders— Pn lip Green, a cliandler, and Henry Rogers, 
a butcher — as defendant in a suit again brought by Adrian 
Quiney, but now in conjunction with one Thomas Barker, 
for the recovery of the large sum of five pounds. Unlike his 
partners in the litigation, the elder Shakespeare’s name 
is not followed in the record by a mention of his calling, 
and when the suit reached a later stage his name was 
omitted altogether. These may be viewed as indications 
that in the course of the proceedings he finally retired 
from trade, which had been of late prolific in disasters 
for him. In January 1596-7 he conveyed a slip of land 
attached to his dwelling in Henley Street to one George 
Badger, a Stratford draper.^ 

There is a likelihood that the poet’s wife fared, in 
the poet’s absence, no better than his father. The only 
contemporary mention made of her between 
* her marriage in 1582 and the execution of her 
husband’s will in the spring of 1616 is as the 
borrower at an unascertained date (evidently before 1595) 
of forty shillings from Thomas Whittington, who had 
formerly been her father’s shepherd. The money was 
unpaid when Whittington died in 1601, and he directed 
his executor to recover the sum from the poet and dis- 
tribute it among the poor of Stratford.* 

1 Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, ii. 13. 

® HaUiwell-Phillippe, ii. 186 ; J. W. Gray’s Shakespeare* 8 Marriage, 
1905, pp. 28-29. Tho portinont clause in shepherd Whittington’s 
dirocts payment to be made * unto the poor people of Strat- 
ford [of the sum of] zl" that is in the hand of Anne Shazspere 
wyfTo unto Mr. Wyllyam Shaxspere, and is duo debt to mo. The 
sum is to bo paid to mino executor by the said Willyam Shaxspere or 
hiB assigns according to the true meanying of this my will.' 
Whittington's estate was valued at 50/. 1^. lid. The testator's 
debtors included, in addition to Mrs. Anno Shakespeare, John and 
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It. was probably in 1506 that Shakespeare returned, 
after nearly eleven years’ absence, to his native town, 
Death of quickly did he work a revolution in the 

his only soa, affairs of his family. The pros^utions of his 
1596 - father in the local court (fea^d. The poet’s 

relations with Stratford were thencefortu uninterrupted. 
He still resided in London for most of the year ; but until 
the close of his professional career he paid the town at least 
one annual visit, and he was always formally described 
there and elsewhere as " of Stratford-on-Avon, gentleman.’ 
He was no doubt at Stratford on August 11, 1596, when his 
only son, Hamnet, was buried in the parish church ; the 
boy was eleven and a half years old. Two daughters were 
now Shakespeare’s only children — Hamnet’s twin-sister 
Judith and the elder daughter Susanna, now a girl of 
thirteen. 

At the same date the poet’s father, despite his pecuniary 
embarrassments, took a step, by way of regaining his 
prestige, which must be assigned to the poet’s 
intervention.^ He made application to the 
CoUege** College of Heralds for a coat-of-arms.® Heraldic 
ambitions were widespread among the middle 
classes of the day, and many Elizabethan actors besides 


William Hathaway, her brothers, who owed lum on aggrogato sum 
of 61. 23. lid. Of this sum 31. was an un^uud bequest made to him by 
Mrs. Joan Hathaway, Mrs. Shakospearo*8 mother, who having lately 
died had appointed her sons, John and William Hathaway, her executors. 
On the other sido of the oqpount, Whittington admitted that ‘ a quarter 
of a year's board * was duo from him to the two brothers Hathaway. 

^ There is an admirable discussion of the question involved in the 
poet’s heraldry in Herald and Qe7icalogi8l, i. 510. Facsimiles of all 
the documents preserved in the College of Arms are given in Miscellanea 
Oenealogtea et Heraldica, 2nd ser. 1886, i. 109. HalhwelJ-Phillipps 
prints imperfectly one of the 1596 draft-grants, and that of 1599 (Out- 
lines, ii. 66, 60), but does not distinguish the character of the negotia- 
tion of the earlier year from that of the negotiation of the later year. 

‘ It is still customary at the College of Arms to inform an applicant 
for a coat-of-arms who has a father alive that the application should bo 
made in the father’s name, and the transaction conducted as if the 
father wore the principal. It was doubtless on advice of this kind that 
Shakespeare was acting in the negotiations tluikt are described below. 
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Shakespeare sought heraldic distinction. The loose or- 
ganisation of the Heralds’ Ck)llege favoured the popular 
predilection. Rumour ran that the College was ready 
to grant he^^ldic honours without strict inquiry to 
any applicant ^h6' could afford a substantial fee. In 
numerous cases \he heralds clearly credited an applicant’s 
family with a fictitious antiquity. Rarely can much 
reliance therefore be placed on the biographical or genea- 
logical statements alleged in Elizabethan grants of arms. 
The poet’s father, or the poet himself, when first applying 
to the College stated that John Shakespeare, in 1568, while 
he was bailiff of Stratford, and while he was by virtue of 
that ofiSce a justice of the peace, had obtained from Robert 
Cook, then Clarenceux herald, a ' pattern ’ or sketch of 
an armorial coat. This allegation is not confirmed by the 
records of the College, and may be an invention designed 
by John Shakespeare and liis son to recommend their 
claim to the notice of the easy-going heralds in 1596. 
The negotiations of 1568, if they were not apocryphal, 
were certainly abortive ; otherwise there would have 
been no necessity for further action in later years. In 
any case, on October 20, 1596, a draft, which remains in 
the College of Arms, was prepared under the direction of 
William Dethick, Garter King-of-Arms, granting John’s 
The draft request for a coat-of-arms. Garter stated, 
‘ Coat ’ of with characteristic vagueness, that he had 
been ‘ by credible report ’ informed that the 
applicant’s ‘ parentes and late antecessors were for theire 
valeant and faithfull service advanced and rewarded by 
the most prudent prince King Henry the Seventh of famous 
memorie, sythence whiche tyme they have continewed 
at those partes [i.e. Warwickshire] in good reputacion 
and credit ’ ; and that ‘ the said John [had] maryed Mary, 
daughter and one of the heyres of Robert Arden, of Wilm- 
cote, gent.’ In consideration of these titles to honour, 
Garter declared that he assigned to Shakespeare this shield, 
viz. : ‘ Gold on a bend sable, a spear of the first, the 
point steeled proper, and for his crest or cognizance 
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a falcon, his wings displayed argent, standing on 
a wreath of his colours, supporting a spear gold steeled 
as aforesaid.’ In the margin of this draft-grant there is 
a pen sketch of the arms and crest, and above them is 
written the motto ‘Non Sans Droictf’^^A second copy 
of the draft, edso dated in 1596, is extaip) at the College. 
The only alterations are the substitution of the word 
‘ grandfather ’ for ‘ antecessors ’ in the account of John 
Shakespeare’s ancestry, and the substitution of the word 
* esquire ’ for ‘ gent ’ in the description of his wife’s father, 
Robert Arden. At the foot of this draft, however, appeared 
some disconnected and unverifiable memoranda which 
had been supplied to the heralds, to the effect that John 
had been bailiff of Stratford, had received a ‘ pattern ’ of 
a shield from Cook, the Glarenceux herald, was a man of 
substance, and had married into a worshipful family.* 

Neither of these drafts was fully executed. It may 
have been that the unduly favourable representations 
made to the College respecting John Shake- 

1 He exem- . ^ •*; , , , , 

piification speare 8 social and pecumary position excited 
of 1599* suspicion even in the credulous and corruptly 

interested minds of the heralds. At any rate, Shake- 
speare and his father allowed three years to elapso before 
(as far as extant documents show) they made a further 
endeavour to secure the coveted distinction. In 1699 
their efforts were crowned with success. Changes in 
the interval among the officials at the College may have 
facilitated tL^» proceedings. In 1697 the Earl of Essex 
had become Earl Marshal and chief of the Heralds’ College 
(the office had been in commission in 1696) ; while the 

^ In a manuscript in the British Museum {Harl, MS, 6140, f. 45) 
is a copy of the tricking of tho arms of William ‘ Shakspore/ which is 
described * as a patten tt per Will’m Dothike Oartor, J^rincipall King of 
Armes ’ ; this is figured in French's Shakeapeareana Oenealogicaf p. 624. 

* These memoranda ran (with interlineations in brackets) : — 

[This John shoeth] A patieme thorof under Clarent Cookes hand in paper xz. years 
past. [The Q. officer and cheffe of the towne] 

[A Justice of peace] And was a Bayhfe of Stratford appo Avon xv. or zvj. years past. 
That he hathe lands and tenements of good wealth and substance [500 li.] 

That he mar[nod a daughter and heyro of Arden, a gent, of worship]. 
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great scholar and antiquary, William Camden, had joined 
the College, also in 1597, as Clarenceux King-of-Arms. 
The poet was favourably known both to Camden, the 
admiring preceptor and friend of Ben Jonson,^ and to the 
Earl of Essex, the close friend of the Earl of Southampton. 
His father’s appLcation now took a new form. No grant 
of arms was asked for. It was asserted without qualifica- 
tion that the coat, as set out in the draft-grants of 1696, 
had been assigned to John Shakespeare while he was bailiff, 
and the heralds were merely invited to give him a ‘ recog- 
nition ’ or ' exemplification ’ of it.^ At the same time he 
asked permission for himself to impale, and his eldest son 
and other children to quarter, on ‘ his ancient coat-of-arms ’ 
that of the Ardens of Wilmcote, his wife’s family. The 
College officers were characteristically complacent. A draft 
was prepared under the hands of Dethick, the Garter 
King, and of Camden, the Clarenceux King, granting 
the required ‘ exemplification ’ and authorising the 
required impalement and quartering. On one point only 
did Dethick and Camden betray conscientious scruples. 
Shakespeare and his father obviously desired the heralds 
to recognise the title of Mary Shakespeare (the poet’s 
mother) to bear the arms of the great Warwickshire 
family of Arden, then seated at Park Hall. But the 
relationship, if it existed, was undetermined ; the Warwick- 
shire Ardens were gentry of influence in the county, and 
were certain to protest against any hasty assumption of 
identity between their line and that of the humble farmer 
of Wilmcote. After tricking the Warwickshire Arden 
coat in the margin of the draft-grant for the purpose of 

^ Camden was in the near neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon on 
Aug. 7, 1600, uhen he organised the elaborate heraldic funeral of old Sir 
Thomas Lucy at Charlecote, and bore the dead knight’s * cote of armes* 
at the interment in Charlecote Church ( Variorum Shakespeare, ii. 556). 

* An ' exemplification ’ was invariably secured more easily than a 
new grant of arms. The heralds might, if they chose, tacitly accept, 
without examination, the applicant’s statement that his family had borne 
arms long ago, and they thereby regarded themselves as relieved of the 
obligation of close inquiry into lus present status. 
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indicatiog the manner of its impalement, the heralds on 
second thoughts erased it. They substituted in their 
sketch the arms of an Arden family living at Alvanley in 
the distant county of Cheshire. With that stock there 
was no pretence that Robert Ardeit cjf^Avilmcote was 
lineally connected ; but the bearers of if^ie Alvanley coat 
were unlikely to learn of its suggested impalement with the 
Shakespeare shield, and the heralds were less liable to the 
risk of complaint or litigation. But the Shakespeares wisely 
relieved the College of all anxiety by omitting to assume 
the Arden coat. The Shakespeare arms alone are displayed 
with full heraldic elaboration on the monument above 
the poet’s grave in Stratford Church ; they alone appear 
on the seal and on the tombstone of his elder daughter, 
Mrs. Susanna Hall, impaled with the arms of her husband ^ ; 
and they alone were quartered by Thomas Nash, the first 
husband of the poet’s granddaughter, Elizabeth Hall.^ 

Shakespeare’s victorious quest of a coat-of-arms was 
one of the many experiences which he shared with pro- 
, , fessional associates. Two or three officers of 
heraldic the Heralds’ College, who disapproved of the 
pretensions methods of their colleagues, indeed pro- 

tested against the bestowal on ac^^tors of heraldic honours. 
Special censure was levelled at two of Shakesjieare’s closest 
professional allies, Augustine Phillips and Thomas Pope, 
comedians of repute and fellow-shareholders in the Globe 
theatre, whose names figure in the prefatory list of the 
‘principal actors’ in the First Folio. At the opening of 
King James’s reign William Smith, who held the post of 
Rouge Dragon pursuivant at the Heralds’ College and dis- 
approved of his colleagues’ lenience, poured scorn on the 
two actors’ false heraldic pretensions.® The critic WTotc 

^ On tho gravestone of John Hall, Shakespeare's elder son-in-law, 
the Shakespeare arms are similarly impaled with those of Hall. 

* Eronoh, Oenealogica Shakespeareana, p. 413. 

^ Smith's oensure figures in an elaborate exposure of recent heraldio 
soandals, which he dedicated to Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton. 
K.G., a commissioner for the ofiico of Earl Marshal from 1604, and 
thereby a chief controller of the College of Arms. The indictment, which 
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thus : ‘ PhillippB the player had graven in a gold ring the 
armes of S' W® Phillipp, Lord Bardolph, with the said 
L. Bardolph’s cote quartred, which I shewed to MF York 
[t.e. Ralph Brooke, another rigorous champion of heraldic 
orthodoxy], a!l^a rfmall graver’s shopp in Foster Lane * 
(leaf 8a). Philips’s irresponsibly adopted ancestor, ‘ Six 
William Phillipp, Lord Bardolph,* won renown at Agin- 
court in 1416, and the old warrior’s title of Lord Bardolf 
or Bardolph received satiric commemoration at Shake- 
speare’s hands when the dramatist bestowed on FalstafT’s 
rod-nosed companion the name of his actor-friend’s 
imaginary progenitor. Smith’s charge against Thomas 
Pope was to similar effect : ‘ Pope the player would have 
no other armes but the armes of S*^ Tho. Pope, Chancelor 
of ye Augmentations.’ Player Pope’s aUeged sponsor in 
heraldry, Sir Thomas Pope, was the Privy Councillor, who 
died without issue in the first year of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, after founding Trinity College, Oxford. Shake- 
speare’s claim in his own heraldic application to descent 
from unspecified persons who did ‘ valiant and faithful 
service ’ in Henry the Seventh’s time was comparatively 
modest. But his heraldic adventure had good precedent 
in the contemporary ambition of the theatrical pro- 


fession. 

Rouge Dragon Smith omitted specific mention of 
Shakespeare ; but his equally censorious colleague, Ralph 
Brooke, York Herald, was not so reticent. 
Independently of Smith, Brooke drew up a list 
of twenty-three persons whom he charged with 
obtaining coats-of-arms on more or less frau- 
dulent representations. Fourth on his list 
stands the surname Shakespeare, and eight places below 
appears that of Cowley, who may be identified with 


Contem- 
porary 
criticism 
of Shake- 
speare’s 
arms. 


18 in Smith’s autograph, bears the title : ' A bricil Discourse of ye causes 
of Discord amongst ye Officers of arms and of the great abuses and 
absurdities com[m]itod by [heraldic] painters to tho great prejudice 
and hindrance of tho same office.’ Tho MS. was kinffiy lent to the 
present uritor by Messrs. Pearson & Co., Pall Mall Place. 
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A 

Shakespeare’s aotor friend, Richard Ciowley, the creator 
of Verges in ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ In thirteen 
cases Brooke particularises with sarcastic heat the imposture 
which he claims to expose.^ But Shakespeare’s name is 
merely mentioned in Brooke’s long tndioffment without 
annotation. Elsewhere the critic took^he less serious 
objection that the arms ‘ exemplified ’ to Shakespeare 
usurped the coat of Lord Mauley, on whose shield ' a bend 
sable ’ also figured. Dethick and Camden, the official 
guardians of heraldic etiquette, deemed it fitting to reply 
on this minor technical issue. They pointed out that 
the Shakespeare shield bore no greater resemblance to 
the Mauley coat than it did to that of the Harley and 
the Ferrers families, both of which also bore ‘a bend 
sable,’ but that in point of fact it differed conspicuously 
from all three by the presence of a spear on the ‘ bend.’ 
Dethick and Camden added, with customary want of pre- 
cision, that the person to whom the grant was made had 
‘ borne magistracy and was justice of peace at Stratford- 
on-Avon ; he maried the daughter and heire of Arderne, 
and was able to maintain that Estate.’ * 

^ This heraldic manuscript, which was also lent mo by Messrs. 
Pearson, is a paper book of sovontcon leaves, without title, containing 
desultory notes on grants of arms which (it was urged) had been errone- 
ously made by Sir William Dethick, Garter King, at the end of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. Two liandwritings figure in those pages, ono of which 
IS the autograph of Ralph Brooke, York Horald, and the other, which is 
not identified, may be that of Brooke’s clerk. Brooke’s detailed charges 
include statement** that an embroiderer, calling himself Parr, who failed 
to give proof of his right to that surname and was unquestionably the 
son of a pedlar, received permission to use the crest and coat of Sir 
William Parr, Marquis of Northampton, who died in 1571 ‘the last 
male of his house.’ Three other men, who bought honourable pedi- 
grees of the college, are credited with the occupations respectively of a 
seller of stockings, a haberdasher, and a stationer or printer, while a 
fourth offender was stated to be an alien. In some cgmos Garter was 
charged with pocketing his fee, and then with prudently postponing 
the formal issue of the promised grant of arms until the applicant was 
dead. 

^ The details of Brooke’s second accusation are deduced from the 
answer of Garter and Cllarenceuz to his complaint. Two copies 
of the answer are accessible : one is in the vol. W-Z at the Heralds’ 
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While the negotiation with the College of Arms was in 
progress in the elder Shakespeare’s name, the poet in his own 
Purchase Person had openly taken a more effective step 
of New towards rehabilitating himself and his family in 
Place. th\>^eyej53 of his fellow-townsmen at Stratford. 
On May 4, 159'^e purchased the largest house in the town. 
The edifice, wliich was known as New Pla.ce, had been built 
by Sir Hugh dopton more than a century before, and 
seems to have fallen into a ruinous condition. But Shake- 
speare paid for it, with two barns and two gardens, the 
then substantial sum of 60Z. A curious incident postponed 
legal possession. The vendor of the Stratford ‘ manor- 
house,’ William Underhill, died suddenly of poison at 
another residence in the county, Fillongley near Coventry, 
and the l(‘gal transfer of New Place to the dramatist was 
left at the time incomplete. Underhill’s eldest son Bulk 
died a minor at Warwick next year, and after his death 
lie was i>roved to have murdered his father. The family 
estates were thus in jeopardy of forfeiture, but they were 
suffered to pass to ‘ the felon’s ’ next brother Hercules, 
who on coming of age in May 1602 completed in a new deed 
the transfer of New Place to Shakespeare.^ Tliere was 
only one larger house in the town — the College, which before 
the Reformation had been the official home of the clergy 
of the parish church, and was subsequently confiscated 
by the Crown. In 1596 that imposing residence was 
acquired by a rich native of Stratford, Thomas Combe, 
whose social relations with Shakespeare were soon close.® 
In 1598, a year after purchasing New Place, the drama- 
tist procured stone for the repair of the house, and before 
1602 he had set a fruit orchard in the land adjoining it. 
He is traditionally said to have interested himself in the 
spacious garden, and to have planted with his own hands 

College, f. 276;' and tho other, elighily differing, is in Ashniole MS. 
846, ix. f. 60. Both are printed in tho Herald and Oenedlogidt, i. 614. 

^ Mrs. Slopes, Shakespeare's WarwickMre Contemporaries, p. 232. 
HalliwoU's History of New Place, 1863, folio, collects a mass of pertinent 
information on the fortunes of Shakespeare’s mansion. 

• See p. 469 infra. 
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a mulberry-tree« which, was long a prominent feature of it. 
When this tree was cut down in 1758, numerous relics 
made from the wood were treated with an almost super- 
stitious veneration.^ . ^ y 

Shakespeare does not appear to lyive permanently 
settled at New Place till 1611. In 1609nhe house, or part 
of it, was occupied by Thomas Greene, ‘ alias Shakespeare,’ 
a lawyer, who claimed to be the poet’s cousin. Greene’s 
mother or grandmother seems to have been a Shakespeare. 
He was for a time town-clcrk of the town, and occasionally 
acted as the poet’s legal adviser.^ 

It was doubtless under their son’s guidance that 
Shakespeare’s father and mother set on foot in November 

^ Tho tradition that Shakospearo planted tho mulborry-troo was 
not put on rocord till it was cut down in 1758 (see p. 516 infra). In 
1760 mention is made of it in a letter of thanks in tho corporation’s 
archives from the Steward of tho Court of Beoord to tho oorporation 
of Stratford for presenting him with a standish made from tho wood. 
But, according to the testimony of old inhabitants confided to Malone 
(cf. his Life of Shakespeare, 1700, p. 118), tho legend had been orally 
current in Stratford since Shakespeare’s lifetime. Tho tree was 
perhaps planted in 1600, when a Frenchman named Voron distributed 
a number of young mulberry trees through tho midland counties by 
order of .Tamos I, who dcsiri^ to onoourage tho culture of silkworms 
(of. Holliwoll-Phillipps, i. 134, 411-16). Thomas Sliarp, a wood-carver 
of Stratford-on-Avon, was chiefly responsible for tho oightconth-oontury 
mementos of the tree — goblets or fancy boxes or mkhtands. But far 
more objects than could po.ssibly bo genuine have been represented 
by dealers as being manufaotured from Shakcsx^oarc’s mulborry-tro(^ 
From a slip of tho original tree is derived tho mulberry-tree which still 
flouTishes on the central lawn of Now Place garden. Another slip of tho 
original tree was acquired by Edward Cax)oll, the Shakos pwvrcan com- 
mentator, and was planted by him in the garden of his residence, Troston 
Hall, near Bury St. Edmunds. That tree lived^for more tlian a century, 
and many cuttings taken from it still aurvivc.'y One scion was presented 
by the owner of Troston flail to the Royal Botanio Gardens at Kew 
in October 1896, and flourishes there, being labelled ' Shakespeare’s 
mulberry.’ The Director of Kow Gardens, Lieut. -Col. Sir David 
Pram, writes to mo (March 23, 1915) confirming tho authenticity of 
‘ our tree’s descent.’ Sir David adds ‘ We liavo projiagated from it 
rather freely, have planted various offshoots from it in various x>artB of 
the garden, and have sent plants to plaocs where there are memorials 
of Shakespoaro and to x>eoplo interested in matters relating to him.* 

* See p. 476 infra. 

V 
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1697 — six months after his acquisition of New Place — a 
fresh lawsuit against John Lambert, his mother’s nephew, 
for the recovery of her mortgaged estate of Asbies in 
Wilmcote.^ The litigation dragged on till near the end 
of the century^ ^dth* some appearance of favouring the 
dramatist’s parent, but, in the result, the estate remained 
in Lambert’s hands. 

The purchase of New Place is a signal proof of Shake- 
speare’s growing prosperity, and the transaction made 
a deep impression on his fellow-townsmen, 
^hakespearc Letters written during 1598 by leading men 
fellow- at Stratford, which are extant among the 
to' 1598 .*^" arcliives of the Corporation and of the Birth- 
l)lace Trustees, leave no doubt of the reputation 
for wealth and influence which he straightway acquired 
in his native place. His Stratford neighbours stood in 
urgent need of his lielp. In tlic summer of 1594 a severe 
Are did much damage in the town, and a second outbreak 
‘ on tlie same day ’ twelve months later intensified the 
suffering. Tlie two fires destroyed 120 dwelling-houses, 
estimated to bo w^orth 12,000^., and 400 persons were ren- 
dered lioinelcss and destitute. Botli conflagrations staited 
on the Lord’s Day, and Puritan preachers throughout 
the country suggested tliat the double disaster was a 
divine judgment on tlio townsfolk ‘ chiefly for prophaning 
the Lords Sabbaths, and for contemning his word in the 
mouth of his faithfull Ministers.’* In accordance with 
precedent, the Town Couned obtained permission from the 
quarter sessions of the county to appeal for help to the 
country at large, and leading townsmen were despatched 
to various parts of tlio kingdom to make collections. The 
Stratford collectors began their first tour in the autumn 
of 1594, and their second in the autumn of the following 

^ Ilalliwoll-Phillipps, 11 . 13-17 ; cf. Mrs. Stopes’s Shakespeare's 
Snvironnvint, 45-17. Soo also p. 14 supra. 

* Lowis^Rayly, The Practice of Piety, 1613 ed., p 651. Bayly’s 
allogation is ropoated in Thomas Beard’s Theatre of God's Judgements, 
1631, V 
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year. Shakesj>eare^8 friends, Alderman Richard Quiney 
the elder, and John Sadler, were especially active on these 
expeditions, and the returns were satisfactory, though the 
collectors* personal expenses ran high.^ But new troubles 
followed to depress the fortunes of lihe^own. The har- 
vests of 1594 and the three following yielded badly. 
The prices of grain rapidly rose. The consequent distress 
was acute and recovery was slow. The town suffered addi- 
tional hardsliips owing to a royal proclamation of 1597, 
which forbade all but farmers who grew barley to brow 
malt between Lady Day and Michaelmas, and restric- 
tions were placed on ‘ the excessive buying of bailey for 
that use and purpose.’ ^ Every householder of Stratford 
had long been in the habit of making malt ; ‘ servants 
were hired only to that purpose.* Urban employment was 
thus diminished ; while the domestic brewing of beer was 
seriously hindered in tho interest of the farmer-maltsters 
to the grievous injury of the humbler townsfolk. Early in 
1598 the ‘ dearness of corn ’ at Stratford was reported to 
be ‘ beyond all other counties,* and riots threatened among 
the labouring people. The town council sought to meet the 
difficulty by ordering an inventory of the corn and malt 
in the borough. Shakespeare, who was described as a 
householder in Chapel Street, in which New Place stood, 
was reported to own the very substantial quantity of ten 

^ Full details of the oollcctions of 1694 appear in Stratford Council 
Hook B, under dates September 24 and October 26. Richard Quincy 
obtained from Bomo of tho Colleges at Oxford the sum of 72. Os. lid. 
and he and Sadler with two others obtained from Northampton as much 
as 262. 10 s. 3 d. Documents describing tho collections for both years 
1594 and 1695 are in tho Wheler Papersy vol. i. ff. 43-4. Jn tho latter 
year Quincy and Sadler begged with success through the chief towns 
of Norfolk and Suffolk and afterwards visited Lincoln and London; 
but of the 762. 65 . which was received Quincy disbursed as much as 
642. 9«. 4d. on expenses of travel. The journey lastwl from October 18, 
1695, to January 26, 150 VO, and horso-hire cost a shilling a day. In 1605 
the corporation of Leicester gave to * ooUectoTS of the town of Straiforde- 
upon-Haven 13«.' 4d. in regard of their loss by fire.’ (W. Kelly, 
Notices illustrative of the Drama at Leicester, 1866, fr. 224 ; Records of the 
Borough of Leicester, ed. Bateson, 1905, iii. 320.) 

• Acts of the Privy Council, 1697-9, pp 314 soq. 

u 2 
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quarters or eighty bushels of corn and malt. Only two 
inhabitants were credited with larger holdings.^ 

While Stratford was in the grip of such disasters 
Parliament met at Westminster in 1697 and imposed on 
the country fresn^nd formidable taxation. ^ The machi- 
nery of collection! as soon set in motion and the impover- 
ished community of Stratford saw all hope of recovering 
its solvency shattered. Thereupon in January 1698 the 
council sent a delegate to London to represent to the 
Government the critical state of its affairs. The choice 
fell on Shakespeare’s friend, Alderman Richard 
Qume/s Quiney, a draper of the town who had served 
London office of bailiff in 1592, and was re-elected 

in 1601, dying during his second term of office. 
Quiney and his family stood high in local esteem. His 
father Adrian Quiney, commonly described as ‘ a mercer,’ 
was still living ; he had been bailiff in 1571, the year pre- 
ceding John Shakespeare’s election. Quiney’s mission de- 
tained him in London for the greater part of twelve months. 
He lodged at the JBell Inn in Carter Lane. Friends at 
Stratford constantly importuned Quiney by letter to enlist 
the influence of great men in the endeavour to obtain relief 
for the townsmen, but it was on Shakespeare that he was 
counselled to place his chief reliance. During his sojourn 
in the capital, Quiney was therefore in frequent intercourse 
with the dramatist. Besides securing an ‘ ease and dis- 
charge of such taxes and subsidies wherewith our town 
is likely to be charged,’ ho hoped to obtain from the 
Exchequer relief for the local maltsters, and to raise a 
loan of money to meet the Corporation’s current needs. 


^ Tho return, dated February 4, 1597-8, is printed from the corpora- 
tion records by Halbwoll-Phillipps, ii. 68. Tho respective amounts 
of o(^rn and malt are not distinguished save in tho ease of Thomas 
Badsi^y, who is credited with ‘ vj. quarters, bareley j quarter.* Tho two 
neighbours of Shakespeare who possessed a larger store of com and 
malt were *Mr. Thomas Dyxon, xvij quarters,* and *Mr. Aspinall, 
aboutes xj quarters.* Shakespeare's friend Julius Shaw owned *vij. 
quartc^rs.* 

* Throe lay subsidies, six fifteenths, and three olerioal subsidies 
were gi anted. 
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A further aim was to borrow money for the commercial 
enterprises of himself and his family. In fulfilling all these 
purposes Quiney and his friends at Stratford were sanguine 
of benefiting by Shakespeare’s influence yad prosperity. 

Quiney’s most energetic local correspondent was his 
wife’s brother, Abraham Sturley, an cfiiterprising trades- 
man, who was bailiff of Stratford in 1596. He had gained 
at the Stratford grammar school a command of colloquial 
Latin and was prone to season his correspondence with 
Latin phrases. Sturley gave constant proof of his faith in 
Shakespeare’s present and future fortune. On January 24, 
1697-8, he wrote to Quiney from Stratford, of his ‘great fear 
and doubt ’ that the burgesses were ‘ by no means able to 
pay ’ any of the taxes. He added a significant message in 
regard to Shakespeare’s fiscal affairs : ‘ This is one special 
remembrance from [Adrian Quiney] our father’s motion. 
It seemeth by him that our countiyman, Mr. Shaksper, 
is willing to disburse some money upon some odd yardland ^ 
or other at Shottery, or near about us : he thinketh it a 
very fit pattern to move him to deal in the matter of our 
tithes. By the instructions you can give him thereof, 
and by the friends he can make therefor, we think it a fair 
mark for him to shoot at, and not impossible to hit. It 
obtained would advance him indeed, and would do us much 
good.’ After his manner Sturley reinforced the exhortation 
by a Latin rendering : ‘ Hoc movere, et quantum in te est 
permovere, ne necligas, hoc enim et sibi et nobis maximi 
erit momenti. Hie 'labor, hie opus esset eximie et gloriae 
et laudis sibi.’^ As far as Shottery, the native hamlet 
of Shakespeare’s wife, was concerned, the suggestion was 
without effect ; but in the matter of the tithes Shakespeare 
soon took very practical steps.® 

^ A yardland was tho toohnical namo of a plot averaging between 
thirty and forty aores. 

* * To urge this, and as far as in you lies to persist herein, neglect 
not ; for this will be of the greatest importanoe.both to him and to 
us. Here pre-eminently would be a task, here would be a work of 
glory and praise for him.’ 

^ See p. 320 infra. 
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Some months later, on November 4, 1596, Sturley was 
still pursuing the campaign with undiminished vigour. 

He now expressed anxiety to hear ‘that our 
appeds coui^ryn^an, Mr. Wm. Shak., would procure us 
for aid. monX, which I will like of, as I shall hear when, 
and where, and how, and I pray let not go that occasion if 
it may sort to any indifferent [t.e. reasonable] conditions.’ 

Neither the writer nor Richard Quiney, his brother- 
in-law, whom he was addressing, disguised their hope of 
personal advantage from the dramatist’s afflu- 
QiSn^^s ence. Amid his public activities in London, 
sli^es^peare ^ppcaled to Shakespeare for a loan of 

money wherewith to discharge pressing private 
debts. The letter, which is interspersed with references 
to Quiney’s municipal mission, ran thus: ‘Loveinge 
contreyman, I am bolde of yow, as of a ffrende, 
craveinge yowr lielpe with xxxli vppon Mr. Bushells 
and my securytee, or Mr. Myttons with me. Mr. 
Rosswell is nott come to London as yeate, and I have 
especiall cawse. Yow shall ffrende me muche in helpeing 
me out of all the debettes I owe in London, 1 thancke 
God, & muche quiet my mynde, which wolde nott be 
indebeted. [I am nowe towardes the Courte, in hope of 
answer for the dispatche of my buysenes.] Yow shal 
nether loase creddytt nor monney by me, the Lorde 
wyllinge ; & nowe butt perswade yowrselfe soe, as I 
hope, & yow shall nott need to feare, butt, with all 
hartie thanckefullcnes, I wyll holde my tymo, & content 
yowr ffrende, & yf we bargaine farther, yow shal be 
the paie-master yowrselfe. My tyme biddes me hastene 
to an endc, & soe I committ thys [to] yowr care & hope 
of yowr helpe. [I feare I shall nott be backe thys night 
ffrom the Cowrte.] Haste. The Lorde be with yow & 
with vs all, Amen ! ffrom the Bell in Carter Lane, the 
25 October, 1598. Yowrs in all kyndenes, Rye. Quyney.’ 
Outside the letter was the 8upo..scription in Quiney’s 
hand : ‘ To my loveinge good ffrend and contreymann 
Mr. Wm. Shackespore deliver thces.’ 
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This document is preserved at Shakespeare’s Birth- 
place and enjoys the distinction of being the only sui*- 
viving letter which was delivered into Shakespeare’s hand. 
Quiney, Shakespeare’s would-be debtor, informed his 
family at Stratford of his applicatidh money, and he 
soon received the sanguine message froi^A his father Adrian : 

‘ If you bargain with William Shakespeare, or receive 
money therefor, bring your money home that [t.e. as] 
you may.’^ It may justl 3 ’' be inferred that Shakespeare 
did not belie the confidence which his fellow -townsmen 
reposed both in his good will towards them and in his 
powers of assistance. In due time Quincy’s long-drawn 
mission was crowned on the leading issue with success. On 
January 27, 1598-9, a warrant was signed at Westminster 
by tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer releasing ‘ the ancient 
borough ’ from tlie payment of the ponding taxes on the 
‘ reasonable and conscionable ’ grounds of tlie recent fires. 

1 This lettor, which is undated, may bo assigned to November or 
Deoember ir>9S, and in the course of it Adrian Qumo}' urged ids son to 
lay in a generous supxily of knitted stockings for which a large demand 
was reported in the neighbourhood of Siratfoid. Much of Abraham 
Sturley’s and liichard Quincy’s corrospondonco roTniiins, witli other 
notes respecting the town’s claims for roliof from the subsidy of 1598, 
among the arcliivos at the Birthplace at Straifoid. (C’f. Catalogue, 
of Shaleeepeare'a Birthplace, 1910, pp. 112-3.) In the Varii>ruvi Shake- 
apeare, 1821, vol. ii. pp. 561 scq., Malouo fiist jirintod four of Sturley’s 
letters, of which one is wholly in Latin. Halliwell-Phillipps reprinted 
in his OuUtnca, ii. 57 seq., two of these letters dated rospootivoly 
January 24, 1597-8, and November 4, 1598, from which citation is 
made above, together with the undated lettt'r of Adrian Quinoy to his 
son Kichard. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

The financial prosperity to which the correspondence 
just cited and the transactions immediately preceding it 
Financial poi^t has been treated as one of the chief 
position mysteries of the dramatist’s career, but the 
efore 1599 . ^fg^ultics are gratuitous. A close study of 
the available information leaves practically nothing in 
Shakespeare’s financial position which the contemporary 
conditions of theatrical life fail to explain. It was not 
until 1599, when Shakespeare co-operated in the erection 
of the Globe theatre, that he acquired any share in the 
profits of a playhouse. But his revenues as a successful 
dramatist and actor were by no means contemptible at an 
earlier date, although at a later period their dimensions 
greatly expanded. 

Shakespeare’s gains in the capacity of dramatist formed 

through the first half of his professional career a smaller 

T. . * , source of income than his wages as an actor. 

Dramatists i i i 1 ^ 

fees until The highest price known to have been paid 

before 1599 to an author for a play by the 
manager of an acting company was lU. ; 6L was the 
lowest rate.^ A small additional gratuity — rarely exceed- 
ing ten shillings — was bestowed on a dramatist whose piece 

^ Tlio purchasing j)owor of a pound during SJuikcspoaro’s prime may 
bo generally deiineil in regard to both noccsBaneB and luxurios as equiva- 
lent to that of five pounds of tho present currency. The money value of 
oorn then and now is nearly identioal ; but other necessaries of life 
— meat, milk, eggs, wool, building matoiials, and the like — \ioro much 
cheaper in Shakespeare’s day. In 1586 a leg of veal and a shoulder of 
mutton at Stratford each sold for tonpenco, a loin of veal for a shilling, 
and a quarter of lamb for twopence more (Ualhwell, Cat, Stratford 
Records f p. 334) Threepence was tho statutory price of a gallon of beer. 

296 
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on its first production was especially well received ; and 
the author was by custom allotted, by way of * benefit,’ 
a certain proportion of the receipts of the theatre on the 
production of a play for the second time.^ Other sums, 
amounting at times to as much as wire ^ towed on the 

author for revising and altering an old pli,.y for a revival. 
The nineteen plays which may be set to Shakespeare’s 
credit between 1591 and 1599, combined with such revising 
work as fell to his lot during those nine years, cannot 
consequently have brought him less than 200!., or some 
20!. a year. Eight or nine of these pla 3 rs were published 
during the period, but the publishers operated independently 
of the author, taking all the risks and, at the same time, 
all the receipts. The company usually forbade under 
heavy penalties the author’s sale to a publisher of a play 
which had been acted. The publication of Shakespeare’s 
plays in no way affected his monetary resources. But^ liis 
friendly relations with the printer Field doubtless secured 
him, despite the absence of any copyright law, some part of 
the profits in the large and continuous sale of his narrative 
poems. At the same time the dedications of the poems, 
in accordance with contemporary custom, brought him a 
tangible reward. The pecuniary recognition which patrons 
accorded to dedicatory epistles varied greatly, and ranged 
from a fee of two or three pounds to a substantial pension. 
Shakespeare’s patron, the Earl of Southampton, was con- 
spicuous for his generous gifts to men of letters who sought 
his good graces ® 

^ Cf. Honslowo’s Diary, od. Collier, pp. zxviii Heq., and od. Greg, li. 
1 10 sc'q. * Beneficial second days ’ wore reckoned among dramatists* 
sources of income until the Civil War. (Cf. ‘ Actars* llemonstranoe,’ 
1643, m Hazlitt's English Drama and Stage, 1869, p. 264.) After the 
Restoration the receipts of the third performance were given for the 
author's ‘ benefit.* 

* C^. Malone's Variorum,\\u 164, and p. 197 supra. The ninth Eail 
of Northumberland gave to George Peelo 3Z. in June 1G93 on the 
presentation of a congratulatory poem (Hist, MSS, Comm, vi. App. 
p. 227), while to two literary mathematicians, Widter Warner and 
Thomas Harriot, ho gave iiensions of 40Z. and 120Z. a year rospootively 
(Aubrey’s Lives, edL Clark, ii. 16). See Phoob* Shoavyn, The Literary 
Profession in the Elizabethan Age, 1909, pp. 26, 32. 
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But it was as an actor that at an early date Shakespeare 
acquired a genuinely substantial and secure income. There 
is abundance of contemporary evidence to 
of actOTsf stow that the stage was for an efficient actor 
arKassured avenue to comparative wealth. In 
1690 Robert weene describes in his tract entitled ‘ Never 
too Late ’ a meeting with a player whom he took by his 
‘ outward habit ’ to be ‘ a gentleman of great living ’ and 
a ‘substantial man.’ The player informed Greene that 
he had at the beginning of his career travelled on foot, 
bearing his theatrical properties on his back, but he 
prospered so rapidly that at the time of speaking ‘his 
very share in playing apparel would not be sold for 200?.’ 
Among his neighbours ‘ where he dwelt ’ he was reputed 
able ‘ at his proper cost to build a windmill.’ In the 
university play, ‘ The Return from Parnassus ’ (1601 ?), 
a poor student enviously complains of the wealth and 
position which a successful actor derived from liis calling : 


England affords thoso glorious vagabonds, 

That carried erst thoir fardles on their backs. 
Coursers to ride on through the gazing streets, 
Swooping it in thoir glaring satin suits, 

And pages to attend their masterships; 

With mouthing words that better wits had framed. 
They purchase lands and now esquires are made.^ 


The travelling actors, who gave a performance at the 
bidding of the highwayman, Gamaliel Ratsey in 1605, 
received from him no higher gratuity than forty shillings 
to be divided among them ; but the company was credited 


* Return from Parnassua, v. i. 10-16. Cf. H[enry] P[arrot]’fl Laq^iei 
Ridtculoei or Sjyi'tngea for Woodcocks, 1613, Epigram No. 131, headed 
* Theatrum IJoenoia ’ : 

Cotta's become u placer most mou know, 

And will no longer take such toyling palnea; 

For here’s the sprmg (saith he) whence ploasuros flow 
And brmgs them damuablo excessive games 
That now are cedars growue from shrubs and sprigs. 

Since Oremt'a Tv, Qwque and those Garlicke Jlga. 

Oreenc'a Tu Quoque was a popular comedy that had once been per- 
formed at Court by tho Queen’s players, and ‘ Garlicke Jigs ' aUuded 
derisively to drolling entertainments, intorsporsed with dances, whioh 
won much esteem from patrons of the smaller playhouses. 
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with a confident anticipation of far more generous re- 
muneration in London. According to the author of * The 
Pilgrimage to Parnassus ’ (1601 ?), Shakespeare’s coUeaguo 
Will Kemp assured undergraduate aspirant^ to the stage : 

‘ You haue happened vpon the most excellfeit vocation in 
the world for money : they come north acti south to bring 
it to our playhouse, and for honours, who of more report, 
then Dick Burbage and Will Kempt ? ’ (iv. iii. 1826-32). 
The scale of the London actors’ salaries rose rapidly 
during Shakespeare’s career, and was graduated accord- 
ing to capacity and experience. A novice who received 
ten shillings a week in a London theatre in 1597 could 
count on twice that sum thirty years later, although the 
rates were always reduced by half when the company 
was touring the provinces. A player of the highest 
rank enjoyed in London in the generation following the 
dramatist’s death an annual stipend of 1807.^ Shake- 
Fees for speare’s emoluments as an actor, whether in 
Court per- London or the provinces, are not likely to have 
formaiices. before 1599 below 100?. Very substantial 

remuneration was also derived by his company from per- 
formances at Court or in noblemen’s houses, and from 
that source his yearly revenues would receive an addition 
of something approaching 10?.^ 

^ Cf. Honslowo’s Diary, ed. Grug, ii. 291 ; dooumonts of 1635 oitod 
by HaUiwell-PhillippB, i. 310 Hcq. 

- Each pioco . 'tod before Quoon Elizabeth at Court was awarded 
lOZ., which was composed of a iixod oificial fee of 61 13^. 4d. and of 
a special royal gratuity of 31 6«. Sd. The number of actors among 
whom the money was divided was commonly few. In 1594 a sum of 
201 in pa 3 rmont of two plays was divided by tShakospearo and his two 
acting colleagues, Burbage and Komp, each roooiving 61 13«. 4d. apiooo 
(see p. 87). Shakespeare’s company porfonned six plays at Court 
during the Christmas festivities of 1596, and four eacii at those of 
1697-8 and 1601-2. The fees for perfonnaneos at private houses 
varied but wore usually smaller than those at the royal palaces. In 
the play of Sir Thomas More, probably written {^bout 1598, a pro- 
fessional company of players received ten angels (t.e. 51) for a per- 
formanoc in a private mansion. {SJiakesjjCJtJC Apocrypha, cd. Tucker 
Brooke, p. 407.) 
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Thus a sum approaching 1502. (equal to 7501. of to-day) 
would be the poet’s average annual revenue before 1599. 

Such a sum would be regarded as a very large 
income in a country town. According to the 
aiKhor of ‘ Ratseis Ghost,’ the actor practised 
in I^ndon a strict frugality. There seems no 
reason why Shakespeare should not have been 
able in 1597 to draw from his savings 60/. wherewith to 
buy New Place. His resources might well justify his 
fellow-townsmen’s high opinion of his wealth in 1598, 
and suffice between 1597 and 1599 to meet his expenses, 
in rebuilding the house, stocking the barns with grain, and 
conducting various legal proceedings. But, according to 
an early and well-attested tradition, he had in the Earl 
of Southampton, to whom his two narrative poems were 
dedicated, a wealthy and exceptionally generous patron, 
who on one occasion gave him as much as one thousand 
pounds to enable ‘ him to go through with ’ a purchase to 
which he had a mind. A munificent gift, added to profes- 
sional gains, leaves nothing unaccounted for in Shake- 
speare’s financial position before 1599. 

From 1699 onwards Shakespeare’s relations with 
theatrical enterprise assumed a different phase and his 
pecuniary resources grew materially. When 
in 1598 the actor Richard Burbage and his 
brother Cuthbert, who owned ‘The Theatre’ 
in Shoreditch, resolved to transfer the fabric 
to a new site in Southwark, they enlisted the 
personal co-oj)eration and the financial suj^port of Shake- 
speare and of four other prosperous acting colleagues, 
Thomas Pope, Augustine Phillips, William Kemp, and 
John Heminges. For a term of thirty-one years running 
from Christmas 1598 a large plot of land on the Bankside 
was leased by the Burbages, in alliance with Shakespeare 
and the four other actors. The Burbage brothers made 
themselves responsible for one half of the liability and the 
remaining five accepted joint responsibility for the other 
half. The deed was finally executed by the seven lessees 


Shake- 
speare’s 
share in 
the Globe 
theatre 
from 1599 
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on February 21, 1598-9. The annual rental of the Bank- 
side site was 14{. 10s. , and on it Shakespeare and his partners 
straightway erected, at an outlay of some 5002. which was 
variously distributed among them, the new Globe theatre. 
Much timber from the dismantled Shoi.tlitch theatre 
was incorporated in the new building, vjiich was ready 
for opening in May. 

There is conclusive evidence that Shakespeare played 
a foremost part in both the initiation and the develop- 
ment of the new playhouse. On May 10, 1599, 
the Globe property was described, in a formal 
inventory of the estate of which it formed port, 
as ‘ in the occupation of William Shakespeare and others.’^ 
The dramatist’s name was alone specified — a proof that 
his reputation excelled that of any of liis six partners. 
Some two years later the demise on October 12, 1601, 
of Nicholas Brend, then the ground landlord, who left 
an infant heir Matthew, compelled a resettlement of the 
estate, and the many inevitable legal documents described 
the tenants of the playhouse as ‘ Richard Burbage and 
William Shackespeare, Gent ’ ; the greatest of his actor 
allies was thus joined with the dramatist. This description 
of the Globe tenancy was frequently repeated in legal 
instruments affecting the Brend property in later years. 
Although the formula ultimately received the addition of 
two other partners, Cuthbert Burbage and John Heminges, 
Shakespeare’s name so long as the Globe survived was 
retained as one of the. tenants in documents defining the 
tenancy. The estate records of Southwark thereby kept 
alive the memory of the dramatist in his capacity of 
theatrical shareholder * after he was laid in his grave. 

' This description appears in the ‘ inqiiisitio post mortem ’ (dated 
May 12, 1699) of the property of the lately deceased Thomas Brend, 
who had owned the Banksido site ond had left it to his son, Nicholas 
Brend. 

- The Globe theatre was demolished in 1644, twenty-eight years after 
the dramatist’s death. See the newly discovered 'documents in the 
Publio Record Ofiice cited by Dr. 0. W. Wallace in * Now Light on 
Shakespeare * in The Times, Apnl 30 and May 1, 1914. 
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On the foundation of the Globe theatre the proprietor- 
ship was divided among the seven owners in ten shares. 

The fixed moiety which the two Burbages 
rfiarSioldS' acquired at the outset they or their representa- 
tive htrfd nearly as long as the playhouse lasted. 
The other moiety was originally divided equally among 
Shakespeare anrf his four colleagues. There was at no point 
anything unusual in such an application of shareholding 
principles.^ It was quite customary for leading members 
of an acting company to acquire individually at the 
meridian of their careers a proprietary interest in the 
theatre which their company occupied. Hamlet claims, 
in the play scene (ni. ii. 293), that the success of his 
improvised tragedy deserved to ‘ get him a fellowship in 
a cry of players ’ — evidence that a successful dramatist 
no less than a successful actor expected such a reward for 
a conspicuous effort.^ Shakespeare as both a(5tor and play- 

^ Jamos Burbago had in 1070 allotted sliarou m tho rocoipts of Tho 
'riioatio to thoNo \vho bad advanced him capital ; but those investors 
wore oommorcial men and their lolations with tho managerial owner 
ditlorod from those subsisting between his sons and tho actors who 
hold shares with them m tho Uanksido playhouse. The Curtain theatre 
was also a shareholding concern, and actors in course of time figured 
among tho proprietors ; shares in tho Curtain wore devised by will 
by tho actors Thomas Pope (in 1603) and John Underwood (in 1624). 
(Cf. Collier’s Livr^^ of the Actors,) Tho property of tho Whitefriars theatre 
On 1608) was divided, like that of tho Globe, into fixed moieties, each 
of which was distributed independently among a differing number of 
sharers {New Shahs^pere 8oc, Trans. 1887-92, pp. 271 soq.). Heminges 
produced evidence in tho suit Keysar v. Hemxnges^ CondeU and others 
in tho Court of Requests m 1608 (see pp. 310, 312 infra) to show 
that tho moiety of the Globe w'hich Shakespeare and ho shared was 
converted at tlio outset into ‘ a joint tenancy ’ which deprived the 
individual shareholder of any right to his share on his death or on his 
withdrawal fiom tho company, and loft it to bo shared in that event 
by surviving sliarobolders, the last survivor thus obtaining tho whole. 
But this legal device, if not revoked, was ignored, for the two sharing 
oolleaguos of Shakespeare wlio died earliest, Thomas Pope (in 1603) and 
Augustine Phillips (in 1605), both bequeathed their shares to their heirs. 

° I^ator litigation suggests that a successful actor often claimed 
as a right at one or other period of his career tho apportionment of a 
share in the theatnoal estate. Sometimes the share was aooepted 
in lieu of wages. After Paris Garden on the Bankside was rebuilt 
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wright of his company had an exceptionally strong claim 
to a proprietary interest, but contemporaries who were 
authors only are known to have enjoyed the same experi- 
ence. John Marston, the well-known dramatist, owned 
before 1608 a share in the Blackfriars theatre. Through 
the same period Michael Drayton, whose fame as a poet 
was greater than that as a dramatist, \)^as, w'ith hack 
playwrights like Lodowick (or Lording) Barry and John 
Mason, a shareholder in the Whitefriars theatre.^ The 
shareholders, whether they were actors or dramatists, or 
merely organising auxiliaries of the profession, w^ere soon 
technically known as the ‘housekeepers.’ Actors of the 
company who held no shares were distinguished by the 
title of ‘ the hired actors ’ or ‘ hirelings ’ or * journeymen,* 
and they usually bound themselves to servo the ‘ house- 
keepers ’ for a term of years under heavy penalties for 
breach of their engagement.^ 

aR a theatre in 1C13, the owners, Philip Honslowe and Jacob Meade, 
engaged for the lAdy Elizabeth*s company which was then occupying 
the stage an actor named Kobert Dawes for throe years * for df at the 
rate of one whole share, according to the custom of ‘players' (Uenshwe 
Pa/pers, ed. Grog, 124; cf Tlonalowo’s Ihamj, od. Giog, ii. J39.) In 
other oases tlie share was paid for by the actor, who received a salary, 
in addition to his dividend. The greedy eyes which aspiring actors 
cast on theatrical shares is probably satinsed in Troilus and Cressida, 
II. ni. 214, whore Ulysses addresses to Ajax in his sullen pride the taunt 
‘ ’A would have ten shares* In Dekkor and Webster's play of North- 
xoard Ho, 1607, Act iv. sc. i. (Dokker's Works, hi. p 45), *a player* 
who is also * a sharer * is referred to as a person of great importance. 
In 1635 throe junior members of Hhakespoaro’s old company, Kobert 
Beniield, Hilliard bwanBton,'and Thomas Pollard, jointly petitioned the 
Lord Chamberlain of the day (the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery) 
for compulsory authority to purchase of John Shanks, a follow actor 
who had accumulated shares on a liberal scale, three shares in the 
Globe and two in the Blackfriars. Their petition was granted. John 
Shanks had bought his five shares of Hemingas's son, William, in 1633, 
for a total outlay of 506/. (See doouments in extenso in Halliwell- 
PhiUipps's Outlines, i. 311-4.) 

* See doouments from Public Record Office relating to a suit brought 
against the shareholders in the Whitefriars theatre in 1609 in New 
Skak. Soc, Trans, 1889-92, pp. 269 soq. 

■ In Dekker’s tract, A Knight* s Conjuring, 1 607 (Percy Soo. p. 65), 
a company of ‘ country players * is said to ’consist of * one sharer and the 
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Thus when the Globe theatre opened the actor and 
dramatist Shakespeare was a ^ housekeeper ’ owning a 
tenth part of the estate. The share entitled 
The^history hjm to a tenth part of the profits, but also 
speare’s mSde Him responsible for a tenth part of the 
15^^1616 ground-rent and of the working expenses. Till 
his death — for some fifteen or sixteen years — 
he probably drew a substantial profit-income from the 
Globe venture. But the moiety of the property to which 
his holding belonged experienced some redivisions which 
modified from time to time the proportion of his receipts 
and liabilities. Within six months of the inauguration 
of the Globe, William Kemp, the great comic actor, who 
had just created the part of Dogberry in Shakespeare’s 
‘ Much Ado,’ abandoned his single share, which was 
equivalent to a tenth pait of the whole. Kemp resented, 
it has been alleged, a reproof from his colleagues for his 
practice of inventing comic ‘ gag.’ However that may be, 
his holding was distributed in four equal parts among his 
former partners in the second moiety. For some years 
therefore Shakespeare owned a share and a quarter, or 
an eighth instead of a tenth part of the collective estate. 
The actor-shareholder Pope died in 1603 and Phillips 
two years later, and their interest was devised by them 
by will to their respective heirs who were not members 
of the profession. Subsequently fresh actors of note were, 
according to the recognised custom, suffered to parti- 
cipate anew in the second moiety, and Shakespeare’s pro- 
portionate interest experienced modification accordingly. 
In 1610 Henry Condell, a prominent acting colleague, with 
whom Shakespeare’s relations were soon as close as with 
Burbage and Heminges, was allotted a sixth part of the 
second moiety or a twelfth part of the whole property. 
Each of the four original holders consequently surrendered 
a corresponding fraction (one twenty-fourth) of his existing 

rest journeymen.* In the satiric play Hieiricyinaatix, 1610, ‘ hired men * 
among the actors are sharply contrasted with ' sharers * and * master* 
sharers.’ 
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proprietary right. A further proportionate decrease in 
Shakespeare’s holding was effect^ on February 21, 1611 -2, 
when a second actor of repute, William Ostler, the son- 
in-law of the actor and original sharpr t^^hn Hominges, 
acquired a seventh part of the moiety, or a fourteenth 
part of the whole estate. Another new condition arose 
some sixteen months later. On June 29, 1613, the original 
Globe playhouse was burnt down, and a new building was 
erected on the same site at a cost of 1400Z. To this outlay 
the shareholders were required to contribute in proportion 
to their holdings. But one of the proprietors, a man 
named John Witter, who had inherited the original interest 
of his dead father-in-law, the actor Phillips, was unable 
or declined to meet this liability, and Heniiiiges, then the 
company’s business manager, seized the forfeited share. 
Heminges’s holding thus became twice that of Shakespeare. 
No further reapportionmont of the shares took place in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime, so that his final interest in the 
Globe exceeded by very little a fourteenth part of the 
whole property.^ 

^ Shakc8{)oaro would appear tu have retained to the end in addition 
to his original shore his quarter of Komp*s original ollotmont, but the 
sucoesBivo partitions reduced both portions of his early allotment in 
the same degree. The subsequent history of Siiukespiuire’s and his 
partners’ shares in tlie Globe is clearly trooeoble from documentary 
evidoneo. Nathan Field, ihu actor-dramatist, lias been wrongly olrimed 
as a shareholder of the Globo after Shakospearo’s death. Uo was oloarly 
a * hired ’ member of the company for a few years, but })robably retired 
in 1G19, when, on ' vichard Burbage’s death, Joseph Taylor, who succeeded 
to Burbage’s chief roles, was admitted also in a hired capacity in spite 
of earlier litigation with Hominges, the manager. Field had certainly 
withdrawn by 1621 (F. K. Chambers, in Mod. Language liev. iv. 396). 
Neither F4eld nt anytime, nor Taylor at tins period, was a * housokeopor * 
or shareholder. But such a dignity was bestowed within a short period of 
Shakespeare’s death on John Underwood, a young actor of promiao, who 
received an eighth part of the subsidiary moiety. This share, along with 
an eighth share at the Blaokfriars, Underwood bequeathed to his children 
by will dated October 4, 1624 (Malone, iii. 214 ; Oollior, p. 230 ; cf. Halli- 
well-Plullipps, i. 313 ). After Underwood’s admission the Globo projierty 
was dosenbod as consisting of sixteen shares, eight remaining in the iiur- 
bages’ hands. The whole of the second mo‘r.ty was soon acquired by 
Hemingcs and Condell. The latter died in 1627 and the former iii 1030. 
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Shakespeare’s pecuniary interest in the Blackfriars 
theatre was only created at a late period of his life, 
when his active career was nearing its close, 
Sha^^s an^his ^full enjoyment of its benefit extended 
sh^^in the over little more than five years (1610-6). The 
Blackfriars playhouse became in 1597 the sole 
property of Richard Burbage, by inheritance 
from his father. Until 1608 the house was leased by 
Burbage to Henry Evans, the manager of the boys’ com- 
pany which was known in Queen Elizabeth’s reign as 
‘ Children of the Chapel Royal ’ and in the beginning of 
King James ’s reign as ‘ Children of the Queen’s Revels.’ In 
the early autumn of 1608 Burbage recovered possession of 
the Blackfriars theatre owing to Evans’s non-payment of 
rent under his lease. On August 9 of that year the great 
actor-owncr divided this jJayhouse into seven shares, 
retaining one for himself, and allotting one each to Shake- 
speare, to his brother Cuthbert, to Heminges, Condell, and 
William Sly, his acting colleagues ; the seventh and lost 

'riioirtwo heirs, IfcmiiigcH’s son and C^undoU’s widf)w, wore credited in 
1(530 with owning respectively four shaios apiece (aoe documents printed 
in Halliwoll-Phillipps, i. 311). There is reason to believe that it was to 
Heminges, the business man of the company and tlie last survivor of the 
original owners of the second muioiy, that Shakespeare’s holding, like 
that of Phillips, Ostler, and others, ultimately came. After Hemingcs’s 
death in 1(530 his four shares were disposed of by his son and heir, William 
Heminges ; one was then divided between the actors, Taylor and Lowin, 
who acquired a second sliaro from the Iliirbago moiety, which was 
then first encroached upon ; the lomaining three of Hemingos’s four 
shares passed to a tlurd actor, John Shanks, who soon made them over 
under compulsion to three junior actors, Ucufield, Swanston, and Pollard. 
About the same time dondelPs widow parted with two of her four 
shares to Taylor and Lowin, who thus came to hold four shares between 
thorn. Kiohard Burbage had died m 1019 and Cuthbert Burbage in 
1030. Their legatees — Richard’s widow and the daughters of Cuthbert 
— ^I'ctained between them, till the company dissolved, seven shares, and 
CoudoU’s widow two shares. The five actor-shareholders, Taylor, Lowin, 
Bonfield, Swanston, and Pollard, outlived the demolition of the Globe 
in 1044 and were, together with the private persons who were legatees of 
the Bui'bagos and of Condell, the last sucoessors of Shakespeare and of 
the other original owners of the playhouse. 
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share was bestowed on Henry Evans, the dispossessed lessee. 
Until the close of the next year (1609) Evans’s company 
of boy actors continued to occupy the Blackfriars stage 
intermittently, and Shakespeare and si]^ partners took 
no part in the management. It was only in January 1610 
that full control of the Blackfriars theatre was assumed by 
Shakespeare, Burbage, and their five colleagues. Thence- 
forth the company of the Globe regularly appeared there 
during the winter seasons, and occasionally at other times. 
Shakespeare’s seventh share in the Blackfriars now en- 
titled him to a seventh part of the receipts, but imposed 
as at the Globe a proportionate liability for the working 
expenses.^ During the lost few years of his life Shake- 
speare thus enjoyed, in addition to his revenues as actor 
and dramatic author, an income as ‘ housekeeper ’ or part 
proprietor of the two leading playliouses of tlie day. 

The first Globe theatre, a large and popular playhouse, 
accommodated some 1600 spectators, whoso places cost 
them sums varying from a penny or twopence 
to half-a-crown. The higher priced seats were 
comparatively few, and the theatre was probably 
closed on the average some 100 days a year 
company was resting, whether voluntarily or 

^ There was no re-^artition of tho Blaokfriars during Sliakospoaro'u 
lifetime. But on iSly*s early death (Aug. 13, 1008) his widow mode 
over her husband's share to Burbage and ho transforrod it to the ootor 
William Ostler on his marriage to licminges's daughter (May 20, 1611). 
After Shakespeare j doath'John Undoinvood, a new actor, of youthful 
promise, was admitted (before 1624) as an eighth partner, and tho pro< 
portional receipts and babilitios of each old proprietor wore readjusted 
aocordingly. Hemingos, who lived till 1630, seems to have ultimately 
acquired four shares or half the whole, while tho two Burbages and 
Condell's and Underwood's heirs retained one oaoh. Of Hemingos’s 
four shares, two wore after his death sold by his son William to the 
actors Taylor and Lowin respectively, and two to a third actor of a 
junior generation, John Shanks, who soon parted uiih them to tho 
three players Benfield, Swanston, and Pollard. When the Blackfriars 
company was finally dissolved in the Civil Wars, Taylor and Lowin 
and these three actors held one moiety and tho other moiety was equally 
shared by legatees of the two Burbages, of Coiidell, and of Underwood. 


The takings 
at the 
Globe, 
1599-1613. 

while the 
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compulsorily, or while it was touring the provinces. During 
the first years of the Globe’s life the daily takings were not 
likely on a reasonable system of accountancy to exceed IBl., 
nor the receipl^ in gross to reach more than 3000Z. a year.^ 
The working expenses, including ground-rent, cost of pro- 
perties, dramatists’ and licensers’ fees, actors’ salaries, main- 
tenance of the fabric, and the wages of attendants, might 
well absorb half the total receipts. On that supposition 
the residue to be divided among the shareholders would 
be no more than 1600Z. a year. When Shakespeare was 

^ Whon at tho end of the sixteenth century Philip Hexialowe was 
managing tho Bose and Newington theatres, both small houses, and 
was probably entitled to less than a half of tho takings, he often reoeired 
as his individual share some 3L to 4L a x)orformanoe at each house. 
On one ocoasion ho pocketed as much as 6/. 7s. 8d. (Collier*s Bist. iii. ; 
cf. Dr. Wallace in EngUache Siudien, xliii. pj). 360 soq.). The average 
takings at tho Fortune theatre, which was of tho same size os the Globe 
but enjoyed less popularity, have been estimated at 12/. a day (Hens- 
lowe’s Diary, od. Grog, ii. 135). It should, however, bo pointed out that 
Henslowo's extant accounts which are at Dulwich are incomplete, 
and there is lack of agreement as to their interpretation (ibid. ii. pp. 
110 soq.; Dr. Wallace in Enghsche Studini, xliii. pp. 357 soq., and 
E. K. Chambers in Mod. Lang. Rev. iv. 489 seq.). Malone reckoned 
the rooeipts at both tho Globe and the Blackfriars early in the sevon- 
teouth oontury at no more than 0/. a day ; but his calculation was based 
on a somow^t special set of accounts rendered for some five years 
(1628--34) subsequent to Shakespeare’s death to Sir Henry Herbert, tho 
licenser of plays, who was allowed an annual * benefit * at each theatre 
(Malone’s Variorum, iii. 176 soq.). Herbert reckoned his ten ‘ benefits ’ 
during the five years in question at sums varying between 17/. 10s. 
and 1/. 5s., but Herbert’s ^ benefits ’ involved conditions which were 
never quite normal. In Actors' Rcmmstrance (1643) the author, who 
clearly drew upon a long experience, vaguely estimated tho yield of a 
share of each theatrical * housekeeper * who * grew wealthy by actors’ 
endeavours ’ at from * ton to thirty shillings * for each porformanoe, or 
from some 100/. to 300/. a year. (Seo Hazlitt’s English Drama and 
Stage, 1869, p. 262.) It would seem that shareholders enjoyed some 
minor perquisites at tho iheatre. Profits, which wore sometimes 
made in the playhouse on wine, boor, ale, or tobacco, wore reckoned 
among the assets of the * housekeepers * (New Shakspere Society Trans- 
actions, 1887-92, p. 271). The costumes, which at tho chief Elizabethan 
theatres involved a heavy expense, were sold from time to time to smaller 
houses and often fetched os secondhand apparel substantial sums. 
(Seo Shakespeare Jakrlmch, 1910, xlvi. 239-240 J 
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in receipt of a tenth share of the profits he could hardly 
count on more than 150Z. annually from that source. Later 
his share decreased to near a fourteenth, in conformity 
with the practice of extending the number of actor-house- 
keepers, but the increased prosperity of-^the playhouse 
would insure him against a diminution of|profit and might 
lead to some increase. When the theatre was burnt down 
in 1613, Shakespeare’s career was well-nigh ended. His 
contribution to the fund, which the shareholders raised to 
defray the cost of rebuilding, apparently exceeded lOOZ. 
The profits of the new playhouse were rather larger than 
those of the old, but Shakespeare lived little more than 
a year after the rebuilt theatre opened and there was 
barely time for him to benefit conspicuously by the im- 
proved conditions. His net income from the Globe during 
his last year was probably not greatly in excess of former 
days. 

The rates of admission for the audience at the Black- 
friars were rather higher than at the Globe, but the house 
held only half the number of spectators. The 
dividend which Shakespeare’s seventh share 
from'^ieo” there was consequently no larger than 

that which a fourteenth share earned at the 
Globe. Thus a second sum of 160Z. probably reached 
him from the younger theatre. On such an assumption 
Shakespeare, as ‘ housekeeper ’ or part proprietor of both 
playhouses, received, while the two were in active work, 
an aggregate yearly sum of some 300Z., equivalent to 
1600Z. in modern currency. In the play of ‘ Hamlet ’ both 
‘ a share ’ and ‘ a half share ’ of ‘ a fellowship in a cry of 
players ’ are described as assets of enviable value (m. ii. 
294-6), In view of the affluence popularly imputed to 
shareowning actors and the w^ealth known from their extant 
wills to have been left by them at death, ^ Hamlet’s de- 
scription would hardly justify a lower valuation of Shake- 
speare’s holdings than the one which is here suggested. 

1 See p 496 infra* 
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No means is at hand to determine more positively the 
precise pecuniary letums which Shakespeare’s theatrical 
The pecu- shares yielded. Litigation among shareholders 
was frequent and estimates of the value of their 
theSriLl hs^ve come to light in the archives of legal 

shares. controversy, but the figures are too speculative 
and too conflicting to be very serviceable.^ 

^ Very numorous depositions and other doouments oonneoted with 
theatrical litigation in Shakespeare's epoch are in the Public Record 
Office. Such as have been examined throw more or less light on the 
financial side of Elizabethan and Jacobean theatrical enterprise. The 
earliest known records of theatrical litigation — ^in which James Burbage 
was involved at 'J'he Theatre late in the sixteenth century — ^were first 
published by J. P. Collier in Lives of Actors, 1846 ; and Collier's doouments 
were re-edited by Halliwell-Phiilipps and again edited and supplemented 
by Mrs. Stopes in her Burbage and Shakspeare*s Stage and by Dr. 
Wallace in his First London Theatre. But it is only theatnoal litigation 
of a somewhat late date which is strictly relevant to a discussion of 
Shakespeare's theatrical earnings. Investigation in this direction 
has boon active very recently, but its results are scattered and not 
easily accessible. It may bo convonieni here to tabulate bibliographiockUy 
the recent publications (within my knowledge) of the legal records of 
theatrical litigation which bear in any degree on Shakespeare's financial 
experience : — 

I. -III. Throe lawsuits among persons claiming financial interests 
m the Blackfriai's theatre just before Shakespeare's association with it, 
discovered by James Greonstreet in the Public Record Office, and 
printed in full in Fleay's History of the Stage, 1887. I. Clifton v. 
Jlobtnson, Evans and others in the Star Chamber, 1601 (Fleay, 
pp. 127-33). II. Evans v. Kirkham and III. Kirkham v. Painton in 
the Court of Chancery, 1612 (t6. 208-251). 

IV.-VII. Four interesting cases to which Shakespeare's fellow- 
shareholders were parties in the early years of the seventeenth century, 
discovered by Dr. C. W. Wallace ; they supply various ex parte estimates 
of the pecuniary value of theatrical shares practically identical with 
Shakespeaj-e's. IV. Robert Keysar v. John lleminges, Henry CondeU, 
and others in the Court of Requests, 1608, described by Dr. Wallace in 
the Century Magazine for September 1910 ; all the documents printed 
in Nebraska University Studies for that year. V. Mrs. Thonnasina 
Ostler V. John Hcminges (her father) in the Court of King's Bench, 
1614-5, described by Dr. Wallace in The Times (London) for Oct. 2 
and Oot. 4, 1909 ; the only document found here, the plaintiff's long plea, 
printed by Dr. Wallace m extenso in the original Latin in a privately 
oiroulated {lamjihlot. VI. John Witter v. John Heminges and Henry 
CondeU, in the Court of Requests, 1619, described in the Century Magazine 
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The circumstances in which a share in the Globe (of 
the same dimensions as Shskkespeare’s). which was originally 
Share- owned by Augustine Phillips, was acquired in 

holders’ 1614 by Heminges led to a belated suit in 1619 

law-suits recovery by Phillips’s sbn-in-law, John 

Witter. Witter, whose suit was dismissed as frivolous 
and whose testimony carried no weight with the Court, 
reckoned that before the fire of 1613 the share’s annual 
income brought a modest return of between SOL and 40Z. 
a year ; he vaguely admitted that after the fire the revenue 
had vastly increased. Meanwhile in October 1614 a dif- 
fer August 1910, of special interest owing to the many documents 
concerning the early financial organisation of the Globe theatre which 
were exhibited by John Heminges, who was both manager of the theatre 
and the custodian of its archives. VII. John Hemtngea v. Joseph 
Taylor in 1610 for the recovery of IH. for theatrical costume, sold by 
Heminges to the Duke of York’s company of which Taylor the defendant 
was a member (Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1910, xlvi. 239>40). 

VIII. A financial sharing dispute before the Lord Chamberlain 
in 1635 among Shakespeare’s actor -successors at the Globe and Black- 
friars which is of groat importance ; printed from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
archives by HaHiwcll-Phillipps first in his Illustrations^ 1873, and again 
in his Outlivjes, i. 312-9. 

IX. -XII. Four theatrical lawsuits touching the affairs of theatres 
of Shakespeare’s time other tlian the Globe or Blaokfriars, and 
furnishing collateral information. IX. Robert Shaw and Jour other 
actors V. Francis Lanffley^ owner of the Swan theatre, in the 
Court of Bequests, 1597-8 (documents summaiisod by Mrs. Stopos 
in The Stage, Jan. 6, 1910, and printed in full in her Burbage 
and Shakespeare's Stage, 1913, pp. 177-83 ; also printed with 
much comment by Dr. Wallace in Englische Sludten, 1910-1, xliii. 
340-95). X. Jeorge A^ndfoives v. Martin Slater and other persons 
interested in the Whitefriars theatre, in the Court of Chancery, 1600 
(documents printed by James Groenstreot m New Shaksjrere Society's 
Transactions, 1887-92, pp. 269-84). XI. Woodford v. lloUatid, con- 
cerning the ownership of a share m the Rod Bull tho^lt^o, in tho Court 
of Requests in 1613 (documents disoovored by James Greonstreot and 
printed in Fleay’s History of the Stage, pp. 194^-9). XII. A suit in tho 
Court of Chancery, 1623-6, to which actors of tho Queen’s company 
at the Cockpit in Drury Lane were parties among thomsolvos, a main 
issue being tho company’s pecuniary obligations to tho widow of a 
prominent member, Thomas Greene, who died in 1612 (the documents 
discovered by James Groenstreet and printed in full in Floay’s History 
of (he Stage, pp. 270-297). 
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ferent litigant, who claimed a year’s profits on another and 
a somewhat smaller share in the Globe, valued the alleged 
debt after the fire at 300Z. The claimant, Heminges’s 
daughter, was widow of the actor-shareholder William 
Ostler, whose dividend, she alleged, was wrongly detained 
by her father |Mrs. Ostler’s suit also throws a flicker 
of light on the profits of the Blackfriars house at a time 
when Shakespeare was a part proprietor. She claimed of 
her father a second sum of 300i!., being her estimate of the 
previous year’s dividend on her husband’s seventh share 
at the Blackfriars. Shakespeare’s proportionate interest 
in the two theatres was very little larger than Ostler’s, 
so that if Mrs. Ostler’s estimates were accurate, Shake- 
speare’s income from the playhouses in 1614 would have 
slightly exceeded 600Z. But Mrs. Ostler’s claim was prob- 
ably as much in excess of the truth as Witter’s random 
valuation fell below it.^ 

Meanwhile, in 1610, a third litigant, a goldsmith of the 
City of London, Robert Keysar, who engaged from 1606 
onwards in theatrical management,® propounded another 


^ Ostlor, who died in 1614, had been granted both a fourteenth share 
of the Globe and a seventh share of the Blackfriars. 

‘ Mrs. Ostler, of whoso suit only her ex parte plea has oomo to light, 
seomed m her evidence to treat the capital value of her husband’s 
shares os worth no more than a single year’s dividends. Such a valuation 
of theatrical property would appear to be generally accepted at the 
time. In 1608 an investor in a share at the Whitefriars theatre who 
anticipated an annual return of 100/. was offered the share at 90/. and 
Snally bought it for 70/. {New Shak. Soc. Trans, 1887-92, p. 299). 
A second share m the same theatre changed hands at the hke period 
for 100/. At a later date, in 1633, three actors bought three shares 
in the Globe and two in the Blackfriars for a total sum of 506/. The 
capital value of slmios was doubtless mfluoncod in part by the number 
of years which the lease of the site of the theatre concerned had yet 
to run when the shares were sold. The Whitefiiors lease was short, 
and had in 1008 only five years to run, and the Globe lease in 1633, 
although the original term had been extended, was approaching 
oxtinctiOD. 

* To Keysar the publisher of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of the 
Burning Pestle dedicated the play in 1613. (See E. K. Chambers, in 
Mod Lang. Rev. 1909, iv. 160 seq.) 
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estimate of the value of a share in the Blackfriars while 
Shakespeare was one of the owners. Keysar in February 
1610 brought an action for lOOOZ. damages against Shake- 
speare’s company on the ground that that corporation had 
unjustly seized a sixth share in the Slackfriars theatre 
which he had purchased for lOOZ. about 1606, when Henry 
Evans was the lessee and before Burbage and his friends 
had taken possession. Keysar generously estimated the 
profit which Shakespeare and his partners divided at the 
Blackfriars at 1500Z. for half a year or over 200Z. on each 
share.^ 


There is no wide discrepancy between Keysar’s and 
Mrs. Ostler’s independent reckonings of the profits at the 
Blackfriars. Yet the evidence of both litigants is dis- 
credited by a number of facts which are accessible outside 
the records of the law courts. The solution of the problem 
must be sought in a more comprehensive and less in- 
terested survey of theatrical enterprise than that which 
ex parte statements in legal disputes are likely to furnish. 
It is only safe to rely on the dispassionate evidence of 
dramatic history. 

Shakespeare’s professional income was never derived 
exclusively from his shares in the Globe and Blackfriars 
theatres after 1599. Earlier sources of revenue 


Increased 
fees from 
the Court 
under 
James I. 


remained open to him and yielded richer returns 
than before. Performances of his company 
at Court proved increasingly profitable. He 
and his colleagues had become on James I’s 


succession ‘ the servants of the King,’ and their services 


were each year enlisted by the sovereign at least throe 


times as often as in the preceding reign. Actors in the royal 


^ Koysar maintained not only that ho had paid tfohn Marston, 
presumably the dramatist, 1001. for a sixth share in 1606, but that ho 
had advanced between that year and 1608 500/. for the training of the 
boy actors who were located at the time at the Blackfriars. His further 
declaration that the new management, which consisted of Shakespeare 
and six other actors, had in 1608 oSerod him 400/. for his holding was 
warmly denied by them. The result of Keysar’s claim has not yet 
come to light. 
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presence at the palaces in or near London still received as a 
rule lOZ. for each play in agreement with Queen Elizabeth’s 
tariff ; but Prince Henry and the royal children made 
additional and independent calls on the players’ activities, 
and while the Prindb’s fee was a third less than the King’s, 
the company’s total receipts from the royal patronage 
thereby rose, ^n 1603 a special performance of the 
company before James I while the King was the Earl of 
Pembroke’s guest out of London — at Wilton — brought the 
enhanced remuneration of SOL For Court performances 
in London alone Shakespeare and his colleagues received 
for the six years (from 1608-9 to 1613-4) a total sum of 
912/. 128. 8d. or over 160Z. a year. Shakespeare’s propor- 
tional share in these receipts may be reckoned as adding 
to his income an average sum of at least 15/. a year. 
It is to be remembered, too, that Shakespeare and his 
fellow- actors came on the accession of James I under 
the direct patronage of the King, and were thenceforth, 
in accordance with a precedent set by Queen Elizabeth, 
reckoned among officers of the royal household (‘grooms 
of the chamber ’). The rank entitled them individually, 
and irrespectively of professional fees for acting services, 
to a regular stipend of between 21. and 3/. a year, with 
various perquisites and gratuities, which were at times 
substantial.^ 

Shakespeare’s remuneration as both actor and dramatist 
between 1699 and 1611 was also on the upward grade. The 

sharers or housekeepers were wont to draw for 

Salary regular histrionic service a fixed salary, which 
as actor. o , . . 

was at this epoch reaching its maximum of 
180/. a year. Actor-shareholders were also allowed to take 
apprentices or pupils with whom they received premiums. 
Among Shakespeare’s colleagues Richard Burbage and 
Augustine Phillips are both known to have had articled 
pupils.* 

The fees paid to dramatists for plays also rose rapidly 


^ See p. 384 infra. 


• Collier's History, iii, 434, 
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in the early years of the seventeenth century, while the 
value of the author’s ‘ benefits * grew conspicuously with 
Later growing vogue of the theatre. Additional 

income as payments on an enhanced scale were made, 
dramatist. revisions of old dramas on their 

revival in the theatres. Playwrights of secondary rank 
came to receive a fixed yearly stipend from the company, 
but the leading dramatists apparently continued to draw 
remuneration piece by piece. The exceptional popularity 
of Shakespeare’s work after 1599 gave him the full advan- 
tage of higher rates of pecuniary reward in all directions. 
The seventeen plays which were produced by him between 
that year and the close of his professional career could 
not have brought him less on an average than 25Z. each or 
some 4 : 001 . in all — nearly 401 . a year, while the * benefits ’ 
and other supplementary dues of authorship may be pre- 
sumed to have added a further 201 .^ 

Thus Shakespeare, during fourteen or fifteen years of 
the later period of his life, must have been earning at the 
Shake- theatre a sum well exceeding 7001 . a year in 

speare’s money of the time. With so large a profes- 

fiuaimcome. income ho could easily, with good 

management, have completed those purchases of houses 
and land at Stratford on which he laid out, between 1599 
and 1613, a total sum of 9702., or an annual average of 70Z. 
These properties, it must bo remembered, represented 

^ In 1613 Robert Dabomo, a playwright of insignificant reputation, 
charged for a oi'ama as iauch as 251. {Alleyn Papers, od. Collier, p. 66). 
A little later (in 1 635) a hack-writer, Richard Brome, one of Bon Jonson’s 
‘ servants * or disciples, contracted to writo three plays a year for 
throe yoars for the Sabsbury Court theatre at 15s. a week together 
with author’s * benefits ’ on the production of each work. In 1 038 
Brome was offered, for a further term of seven yoars, an increased salary 
of 20a. a week with ‘ benefits,* but a rival theatre, the Cockpit, made 
a more generous proposal, which the dramatist acoopted instead. A 
dramatist of Bromo’s slender repute may thus bo credited with earning 
as a playwright at his prime some SOI. a year. In the Actors' Rmxm- 
sirance, J643, 'our ablest ordinarie poets' were credited with large 
incomes from their ‘ annual stipends and beneficial sooond days * 
^Hazlitt’s English Drama, 1869, p. 264). 
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investmentB, and he drew rent from most of them. Like 
the other well-to-do householders or landowners of the 
town, he traded, too, in agricultural produce. There 
is nothing inherently improbable in the statement of 
John Ward, the seVenteenth-century vicar of Stratford, 
that the dramatist, in his last years, ^ spent at the 
rate of a thousand a year, as I have heard,’ although we 
may reasonably make allowance for some exaggeration in 
the round figures. Shakespeare’s comparative affluence 
presents no feature which is unmatched in the current 
experience of the profession.^ Gifts from patrons may 
have continued occasionally to augment his resources, 
but his wealth can be satisfactorily assigned to better 
attested agencies. There is no ground for treating it as 
of mysterious origin. 

Between 1599 and 1611, while London remained Shake- 
speare’s chief homo and his financial position was assured. 
Domestic Stratford the large landed estate 

incident, inaugurated by his purchase of New Place. 

1 601-8. Early in the new century the death of his parents 

made some addition to his interest in house property. 
In 1601 his father died, being buried in Stratford church- 
yard on September 8. In spite of the decay of his fortune 
John Shakespeare retained much local esteem. Within a 
few months of the end the Town Council accepted from 
him suggestions for its conduct of a lawsuit which the lord 
of the manor. Sir Edward Greville, was bringing against the 
bailiff and burgesses. Sir Edward made claim to a toll on 
wheat and barley entering the town.^ The old man appar- 
ently left no will, and the poet, as the eldest son, inherited, 
subject to the widow’s dower, the houses in Henley Street, 
the only portion of the property of the elder Shakespeare 
or of his wife which had not been alienated to creditors. 
Shakespeare’s mother continued to reside in one of the 

^ For a oomparison of Shakospeare’s estate at death with that of 
other actors and theatrical shareholders of the day, see p. 496. 

9 Stratford-on-Avon Corporation Records, MiaccU, Docuinent»p 
vol. V. No. 20. 
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Henley Street houses until her death. She had been a 
widow for just seven years, and was buried beside 
her husband on September 9, 1608. The dramatist’s 
presence in the town on the sad occasion of his mother’s 
funeral enabled him to pay a valued* compliment to the 
bailiff of the town, one Henry Walker, ^ mercer of High 
Street, to whom a son had just been born. The dramatist 
stood godfather to the boy, who was baptised at the parish 
church, in the name of William, on October 19, 1608.^ 

The Henley Street tenement where the poet’s mother 
died remained by his indulgence the home of his married 
sister, Mrs. Joan Hart, and of her family. Whether his 
sister paid him rent is uncertain. But through the last 
years of his life the dramatist enjoyed a modest return from 
a small part of the Henley Street property. A barn stood 
in the grounds behind the residence, and this Shakespeare 
leased to a substantial neighbour, Robert Johnson, keeper 
of the White Lion Inn. On the innkeeper’s death in 1611 
the unexpired lease of the building was valued at 20 Z.® 

On May 1 , 1602, Shakespeare purchased for the im- 
posing sum of 320Z. a large plot of 107 acres (or 
Formation ‘ yard-lan(L ’) of arable land near his 
estate at place. The transaction brought the 

Stratford, dramatist into close relation with men of 
1601 - 10 . wealth and local influence ; the vendors were 
William Combe and his nephew John Combe, members 
of a family which had settled at Stratford some sixty 
years before, and owned much land near the town 
and elsewhere. William Combe had entered the Middle 

^ See p. 4(52 infra, Henry Walker was very active in munioipal 
affairs, being ohambeilain in 1C503 and becoming an alderman soon after. 
He is to be distinguished from the Henry Walker ‘ citizen and minstrel 
of London * of whom Shakespeare bought a house in Blackfriars in 1C 13. 
(See pp. ^59 and 491 infra.) William Walker, son of tlie Stratford 
Henry Walker and Shakespeare’s godson, proved, like his father, a useful 
citizen of Stratford, serving as chamberlain of the borough in 1644-5 
William Walker, * gent.,' his wife Francos, and many ohildron wore 
resident in the town in 1657. Ho was buried at Stratford in March 
1679-80. (Cf. HalliweU, Cdl. Stratford Records, 129, 442, 466.) 

‘ The inventory of Robert Johnson 'd goods is described from the 
Stratford rooords by Mr. Richard Savage in AihencBum, August 20, 1908. 
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Temple on October 19, 1571,^ and long retained a set of 
chambers there ; but his career was identified with the 
city of Warwick, where he acquired a large property, and 
was held in high esteem.* He also owned the important 
estate of Alvechurch Park in Worcestershire. In the con- 
veyance of the la^d to Shakespeare in 1602 he is described 
as ‘of Warwick in the county of Warwick, esquire.’® 
His nephew John Combe of ‘ Old Stratford in the county 
aforesaid, gentleman,’ the joint vendor of the property, 
was a wealthy Stratford resident, with whom Shake- 
speare was soon to enjoy much personal intercourse. 
The conveyance of the Combes’ land was delivered, in 
the poet’s absence, to his brother Gilbert, ‘ to the use of 
the within named William Shakespeare,’ in the presence of 
the poet’s friends Anthony and John Nash and three other 
neighbours.^ A less imposing purchase quickly followed. 

^ Middle Teinjde Itecords —MimUes of Parliain^ntf i. 181, where 
William Combo is dosoribod as *6ooond son of John Combo late of 
Stratford upon Avon esquire, doeoascnl.* 

* Black Book of Warwiclc, ed. Komp, pp. 406-8. 

“ William Combo of Warwick married after 1596 Jane widow of 
Sir John Puckering, lord koopor of tho groat seal (or lord chancellor), 
but left no issue. Ho was M. P. for tho town of Warwick in 1592-3 and 
for the county in 1597, was Sheriff of Warwickshire in 1608 and died two 
years lator. His will, which was signed on Sept. 29, 1610, was proved on 
Juno 1, 1011. Tho original is preserved at Somerset Houso (P.C.C. 52 
Wood). Most of his property was loft to his widow, ‘ Lady Jane Puckei - 
ing.’ Ills uxocutoTs were his ‘ cosins John Combo and William Combe of 
Stratforde, esquires ’ frespoctivoly his nephew and grand-nephew] but 
probate was only granted to William, son of his nephew Thomas. Ho 
left lOf. to the jioor of Stratford, as well as 201. to the poor of Warwick. 
The will of liis nephew 'JTiomas Combo, John Combe’s brother (P.C.C. 
Dorset 13), establishes tho relationship betwoen Wilham Combe of 
Warwick and John Combe of Stratford. Thomas Combe, who predeceased 
his * good uncle William Combo ’ in Jan. 1608-9, mado him in the first 
draft of his will an executor along with his brother John and his son 
William. Wilham Combe of Warwick is invariably confused with his 
grand-nephew and Thomas Combe’s son Wilham, who, bom at Stratford 
in 1586, was closely associated with Shakospeare after 1614. Soo 
p. 474 infra. The dramatist was not brought into personal relation 
with the cider William Combe, savo over tho sales of land in 1602 and 
subsequent years. 

* Hulliwoll-Pluliipps, ii. 17-19. The original deed is at Shake- 
speare's Biithplace (Cat. No. 158). 
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On September 28, 1602, at a court baron of the manor 
of Rowington, one Walter Getley transferred to the 
poet a cottage and a quarter of an acre of land which 
were situated at Chapel Lane (then called * Walkers 
Streete alias Dead Lane ’) adjoining fhe lower grounds of 
his residence of New Place. These prqjperties were held 
practically in fee-simple at the ammal rental of 28, Qd. 
The Manor of Rowington, of which numerous other Shake- 
speares were tenants, had been granted by Queen Eliza- 
beth to Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, the Earl of 
Leicester’s brother, who held it until his death in 1589. 
The Earl’s widow and third wife, Anne Countess of Warwick, 
remained Lady of the Manor until her death on February 9, 
1603-4, when the property fully reverted to the Crown. 
The Countess of Warwick was thus Lady of the Manor 
when Shakespeare purchased the pioperiy in Chapel Lane. 
It appears from the manorial roll that Shakespeare did not 
attend the manorial court held at Rowington on the day 
fixed for the transfer of the proxDerty, and it was conse- 
quently stipulated then that the estate should remain in the 
hands of the Lady of the Manor until the dramatist com- 
pleted the purchase in iierson. At a later period he made 
the brief journey and was admitted to the copyhold, settling 
the remainder on his tw'O daughters in fee, although the 
manorial custom (as it proved) only allowed the cider child 
to succeed to the property.^ Subsequently Shakespeare 
negotiated a further purchase from the two Combes of 
20 acres of meadow or pasture land, to add to the 107 
of arable land which he had acquired of the same owners 
in 1602. In April 1610 he paid to the vendors, the 
uncle and nephew William and John Combe, a fine of 
lOOZ. in respect of the two purchases.* 

Shakespeare had thus become a substantial landowner 
in his native place. A yet larger investment was mean- 
while in contemplation. As early as 1598 Abraham 

^ See p. 490 infra. Of. Halliwell-Phillipps, ii. J9 ; Dr. C. W. Wallaoo 
in The Times, May 8, 1915, and Mrs. tStoiJos in Athenmim, June 5, 1915. 

* Halliwell-Philhpps, ii. 25 (from P.R O. Feet of Fines, Warwick, 
Trill. 8 Jnc. 1, 1610, Skin 15). 
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Sturley, the Stratford citizen who deeply interested 
himself in Shakespeare’s material fortunes, had sug- 
The gested that the dramatist should purchase the 

Stratford tithes of Stratford. The ad\ice was taken 
tithes. interval of seven years. On July 24, 

1605, Shakespeare bought for 4A0L of Ralph Huband, 
owner of the well-known Warwickshire manor of Ipsley, 
a lease of a ‘ moiety ’ of ‘ the tithes ’ of Stratford, Old 
Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe. Although loosely 
called a ‘ moiety,’ Shakespeare’s share of ‘ the tithes * 
— a miscellaneous property including houses, cottages, and 
fields — scarcely amounted to a quarter. The whole had 
formed part of the forfeited ecclesiastical estate of The 
College, and had been leased by the officers of that institu- 
tion in 1544 for a term of ninety-two years to one William 
Barker, of Sonning, Berkshire. On the dissolution of 
'J’he College by act of parliament in 1553, the property 
was devised to the Stratford Corporation on the expiration 
of the lease. Barker soon sub-leased the tithe estate, and 
when Shakespeare acquired his ‘ moiety ’ the property was 
divided among over thirty local owners in allotments of 
various dimensions, Shakespeare’s holding, of which the 
ninety-two years’ lease had thirty-one years to run, had 
come into the hands of the vendor Ralph Huband on the 
recent death of his brother Sir John Huband, who had 
acquired it of Barker. It far exceeded in value all the other 
shares save one, and it was estimated to yield 601. a year. 
But all the shares were heavily encumbered. Shakespeare’s 
‘ moiety ’ was subject to a rent of 17/, to the coi^poration, 
who were the reversionary owners of the tithe-estate, while 
John Barker, heir of the first lessee, claimed dues of 51. a 
year. According to the harsh terms of the sub-leases, any 
failure on the part of any of the sub-lessees to pay Barker a 
prescribed contribution forfeited to him the entire propertj^. 
The investment thus brought Shakespeare, under the most 
favourable circumstances, no higher income than 38/., and 
the refusal of liis fellow-shareholders to acknowledge the full 
extent of their liability to Barker constantly imperilled all 
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the poet's rights. If he wished to retain his interest in the 
event of the others’ default, he was required to pay their 
debts. After 1609 Shakespeare entered a suit in the Court 
of Chancery to determine the exact responsibilities of all 
the tithe-owners. With him were joined Richard Lane, 
of Alveston on the Avon near Stratford, Thomas Greene, 
the lawyer who was town-clerk of Stratford from 1610 to 
1617 and claimed to be the dramatist’s cousin,^ and the 
rest of the more responsible sharers. In 1612 Shakespeare 
and his friends presented a bill of complaint to Lord- 
Chancellor Ellesmere. The judgment has not come to light, 
but an accommodation, whereby the poet was fully secured 
in his holding, was clearly reached. His investment in 
the tithes proved fruitful of legal embarrassments, but the 
property descended to his heirs.^ 

Shakespeare inherited his father’s love of litigation, and 
stood rigorously by his rights in all his business relations. 
Recovery March 1600 ‘William Shackspere’ sued 

of small John Clayton ‘ Yeoman,’ of Wellington in Bed- 
debts. fordshire, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, for 
the repayment of a debt of The plaintiif’s attorney 
was Tliomas Awdley, and on the failure of the defendant 
to put in an appearance, judgment was given for the 
plaintiff with 205. costs. Tlicro is nothing to identify 
John Clayton’s creditor with the dramatist, nor is it easy 
to explain why he should have lent money to a Bedford- 
shire yeoman.^ It is beyond question however that at 
Stratford Shakespeare, like many of his fellow- townsmen, 
was a frequent suitor in the local court of record. While 

^ See p. 476 infra, 

* Halliwoll-Philhpps,ii. 19ficq. ; Shalceapeare^ 8 Environ- 

menty 82-4. 

® The record is in the Public Record Office (Coram Re^c Roll^ Roster 
42 Eliz. No. 1H61, Mem. 21)3). Halliwell-Phillipps, i. 186, mentions the 
litigation without giving any authority. T owe the clue to the kindnesn 
of Mrs. Stopes. 

^ Shakespeare's granddaughter. Lady Bernard, in her will claimed 
AS her ‘ cousin * a Bedfordshire ‘ gent.,* * Thomas Welles, of Carleton ’ 
in tliat county, but there is no due to the kinship ; see p. 61.5. 

Y 
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he was not averse from advancing money to impecunious 
neighbours, he was punctual and pertinacious in demands 
for repayment. In July 1604 he sued for debt in the 
local court Philip Rogers, the apothecary of the town. 
Like most of the larger householders at Stratford, Shake- 
speare found mefuis of evading the restrictions on the 
domestic manufacture of malt which proved efficacious 
in the case of the humbler townsfolk. Affluent residents 
indeed often rendered their poorer neighbours the service 
of selling to them their superfluities. In such conditions 
Shakespeare’s servants delivered to the apothecary Rogers 
at fortnightly intervals between March 27 and May 30, 
1604, twenty pecks or five bushels of malt in varying 
small quantities for domestic use. The supply w^as valued 
at IZ. 10.V. lOd. On June 25 the apothecary, who was 
usually in pecuniary difficulties, borrowed 2^. of Shake- 
speare’s liousehold. Later in the summer he repaid 6«. 
and in Michaelmas term the dramatist sued him for the 
balance of the account IZ. 15^. lOd.^ During 1608 and 
1609 he was at law with another fellow- townsman, John 
Addenbroke. On February 15, 1609, the dramatist, who 
seems to have been legally represented on this occasion 
by his kinsman, Thomas Greene, * obtained judgment from 

^ Tho Latin Btatemont of claim — ‘ Shoxpere versus Rogers ’ — ^wliich 
was filed by Shakespeare’s attorney William Totherton, is oxliibitod in 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace, (See Catalogue, No. 114 ) There is no oluo 
to any later stage of tho suit, at the hearing of which Shakespeare was 
disabled by contemporary procedure from giving evidence on his own 
behalf. Similar aotions were taken against local purchasers of small 
quantitioB of malt during the period by Shakespeare’s wealthy local 
friends, Mr. John Combo, Mr. John Sadler, Mr. Anthony Nosh and 
others. The grounds on which Shakespeare’s identification with 
Rogers's creditor has been questioned are fallacious. (See Mrs. Stopos’s 
Shakespeare's Family, p. 121 ; The T%mea, May 15, 1915 ; and The Times 
laicrary Supplemeid, May 27, 1916.) Philip Rogers, tho apothecary, was 
something of a professional student. In the same year as Shakespeare 
sued him, ho sued a fellow-townsman, Valentino Palmes, or Palmer, for 
detaining a copy of Gale’s Certain Worhes of Chirurgery, which Rogers 
valued at 10^. Od. Gf. Halliwell’s Coil. Stratford Records, 237, 316, 365 ; 
Mrs. Stopos’s Shakespeare's Environment, 67. 

2 See p. 476. 
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a iurj»^ against Addenbroke for the pajTnent of 6f., with 
IZ. 5s. costs, but Addenbroke left the tov^m, and the 
triumph proved barren. Shakespeare avenged himself by 
proceeding against Thomas Hornebj^ who had acted as 
the absconding debtor’s bail.^ Horneby had succeeded 
his father Richard Horneby on his djath in 1606 as a 
master blacksmith in Henley Street, and was one of the 
smaller sharers in the tithes. The family forge lay near 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace. Plaintiff and defendant in this 
last prosecution had been playmates in childhood and they 
had some common interests in adult life. But litigation 
among the residents of Stratford showed scant regard for 
social ties, and in his handling of practical affairs Shake- 
speare caught the prevailing spirit of rigour. 

^ Halliwell-Phillipps, li. 77-80, where all the extant doouraouts in 
the archives of the Stratford Court bearing on tlio suits against both 
Rogers and Addenbroke ore printedjn full. 
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MATURITY OF GENIUS 

With an inconsistency that is more apparent than real, 
the astute business transactions of these years (1597- 
Literary synchronise with the production of 

work in Shakespeare’s noblest literary work — of his 
most sustained and serious efforts in comedy, 
tragedy, and romance. In 1599, after abandoning English 
history with ‘Henry V,’ he addressed himself to the 
composition of his three most perfect essays in romantic 
comedy — ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ ‘ As You Like It,’ 
and ‘Twelfth Night.’ There is every likelihood that 
all three Avere quickly drafted within the year. The 
component parts of the trilogy are closely linked one 
to another in manner of construction. In each play 
Shakespeare works over a more or less serious poetic 
romance by another hand, and with the romantic theme 
he interweaves original episodes of genial irony or broad 
comedy which are convincingly interpreted by characters 
wholly of his own invention. Much penetrating reflection 
on grave ethical issues is fused with the spirited portrayal 
of varied comic phases of humanity. In all three comedies, 
moreover, the dramatist presents youthful womanhood 
in the fascinating guise which is instinct at once with 
gaiety and tenderness ; while the plays are interspersed 
with melodious songs which enrich the dominant note 
of harmony. To this versatile trilogy there attaches an 
equable charm which is scarcely rivalled elsewhere in 
Shakespearean drama. The christening of each piece — 
‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ ‘ As You Like It,’ ‘ Twelfth 

324 
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Night’ — seems to exhibit the author in a peculiarly 
buoyant vein. Although proverbial and disjoint^ phrases 
often served at the time as titles of drama, it is not easy 
to parallel the lack of obvious relevance in the name of 
‘ Twelfth Night ’ or the merely ironi(f pertinence of ‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing ’ or the careless insolence of the 
phrase ‘ As You Like It,’ which is re-echoed in ‘ What You 
Will,’ the alternative designation of ‘ TweKth Night.’ 

* Much Ado ’ was probably the earliest of the three 
pieces and may well have been wTitten in the early summer 
4 Much Ado 1599. The sombre romance of Hero and 
about ^ Claudio, which is the main theme, was of 
Nothing. Italian origin. The story, before Shakespeare 
handled it, had passed from foreign into English literature, 
and had been turned to theatrical uses in England. 
Bandello, to whose work Shakespeare and contemporary 
dramatists made very frequent recourse, first narrated at 
length in his ‘ Novelle ’ (No. xxii.) the sad experiences of 
the slandered heroine, whom he christened Fenicia, and 
Bandello’s story was translated into French in Belleforest’s 
‘ Les Histoires Tragiques.’ Meanwhile Ariosto 
Italian grafted the tale on his epic of ‘ Orlando Furioso ’ 
source. (canto v), christening the injured bride Ginevra 
and her affianced lover Ariodante. While Shakespeare was 
still a youth at Stratford-on-Avon, Ariosto’s version was 
dramatised in English, According to the accounts of the 
Court revels, ‘ A Historic of Ariodante and Ginevra ’ was 
shown ‘ before her Majestie on Shrove Tuesdaie [Feb. 12J 
at night ’ in 1583, the actors being boy-scholars of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, under the direction of their 
capable headmaster, Richard Mulcaster. ^ In 1591, 
moreover, Ariosto’s account was anglicised by Sir 
John Harington in his spirited translation of * Orlando 
Furioso,’ and Spenser wTOught a variation of Ariosto’s 


^ This dramatisod * Historio ’ has not survived in print or manuscript. 
Cf. Wallace, Evolution of the English Dramas p. 209 ; Cunningham's 
ifeveZfi (Shakespeare Society), *p. 177; Malone's Variorum Shakespeare, 
1821, iii. 406. 
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rendering of the tale into his * Faerie Queene,’ renaming 
the heroine Claribell (Bk. II. canto iv). To one or other 
of the many English adaptations of Ariosto Shakespeare 
may have owed some stimulus, but he drew substantial 
aid alone from Bandello or from his French translator. 
All the serious episodes of the play come from the Italian 
novel. 


Yet it was not the wrongs of the Italian heroine nor 
the villainy of her enemies which gave Shakespeare’s 
genius in ‘ Much Ado ’ its chief opportunity, 
speart’s '-The drama owes its life to his creation of two 
subsidiary threads of comic interest — the bril- 
liant encounters of Benedick and Beatrice, and 
the blunders of the watchmen Dogberry and Verges, who 
are very plausible caricatures of Elizabethan constables. 
All these characters won from the first triumphant 
success on the stage. The popular comic actor William 
Kemp created the r6lc of Dogberry before he left the 
newly opened Globe theatre, while Richard Cowley, a 
comedian of repute, appeared as Verges. In the early 
editions — in botli the Quarto of 1600 and the Folio of 
1623 — these actors’ names are ]>refixcd by a copyist’s 
error to some of the si)eeches allotted to the two cha- 
racters (act IV. scene ii). 

‘ As You Like It,’ which quickly followed ‘ Much Ado ’ 
in the autumn of 1599, is a dramatic adai)tation of Thomas 
Lodge’s pastoral romance ‘ Rosalynde, Euphues 
LikeTt*" Golden Lcgacio ’ (1590), which, although of 
English authorship, lias many Italian affinities. 
None of jShakespeare’s comedies breathes a more placid 
temper or catches more faitlifully tlic spirit of the pas- 
toral type of drama which Tasso in ‘ Aminta,’ and Guarini 
in ‘ Pastor Fido,’ had lately created not for Italy alone but 
for France and England as w^ell. The dramatist follows 
without serious modification the novelist’s guidance in 
his treatment of the story. But he significantly rejects 
Lodge’s amorphous name of Rosader for his hero and 
substitutes that of Orlando after the hero of Ariosto’s 
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Italian epic.^ WKile the main conventions of liO^ge’a 
pastoral setting are loyally accepted, the action is touched 
by Shakespeare with a fresh and graphic vitality. Lodge’s 
forest of Ardennes, which is the chief scene of his story, 
belonged to Flanders, but Shakespeare added to Lodge’s 
Flemish background some features suggestive of the 
Warwickshire woodland of Arden whi«h lay near Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Another source than Lodge’s pastoral 
tale, too, gave Shakespeare lively hints for the scene 
of Orlando’s fight with Charles the Wrestler, and for 
Touchstone’s fantastic description of the diverse shapes 
of a lie which prompted duelling. Both these passages 
were largely inspired by a book called ‘ Saviolo’s Prac- 
tise,’ a manual of the art of self-defence, which appeared 
in 1595 from the pen of Vincentio Saviolo, an Italian 
fencing-master in the service of the Earl of Essex. In 
more effective fashion Shakespeare strengthened the 
human fibre of Lodge’s narrative by original additions 
to the dramatis personce. Very significant is liis intro- 
duction of three new characters, two of whom, Jaques 
and Touchstone, are incisive critics of life, 
original each from his own point of view, while the 
characters, Audrey, supplies broadly comic relief 

to the play’s comprehensive study of the feminine tem- 
perament. Jaques is a finished study of the meditative 
cynic who has enjoyed much worldly experience and 
dissipation. Touchstone is the most carefully elaborated 
of all Shakespeare’s professional wits. The hoyden 


1 Shakoapearo directly borrowed liis hero’s name from The Hisiorie 
of Orlando Furioso (written about 1691 and published in 1504), a crude 
dramatic version of Ariosto’s epic by Robert Greene, Shakespeare’s 
early foe. In Greene’s play, as in Ariosto’s poem (canto xxiii.) mucli 
space is devoted to the love poetry inscribed on ‘ the barks of divojs 
trees * by the hero’s rival in the affections of Angelica, or by t he lady 
herself. It is the sight of these amorous inscriptions, which in both 
Greene’s play and the Italian poem unseats Orlando’s reason, and thus 
introduces the main motive. Lodge makes much in his novel of Fosa- 
lynde of his lover Rosader’s ‘ writing on trees.” The change of name to 
Orlando in As You Like It is thus easily accounted for. 
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Audrey adds zest to the brilliant and humorous portrayal 
of Rosalind, Celia, and Phoebe, varied types of youthful 
womanhood which Shakespeare perfected from Lodge's 
sketches. 

A new play was<.commonly produced at Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Court each Twelfth Night. On the title-pages 
of the •first editions of two of Lyly’s comedies, 
‘Campaflpe’ (1684) and ‘ Midas ’ (1591), pro- 
minence was given to the fact that each was 
performed before Queen Elizabeth on ‘ twelfe day at 
night.* The main title of Shakespeare’s piece has no refe- 
rence to the plot, and doubtless commemorates the fact 
that it was designed for the Twelfth Night of 1699-1600, 
when Shakespeare’s company is known to have entertained 
the Sovereign with a play.^ The alternative title of ‘ What 
You Will* repeats the easy levity of ‘As You Like It.* 2 
Several passages in the text support the conjecture 
that the play was ready for production at the turn of 
the year 1699-1600. ‘ The new map with the augmenta- 
tion of the Indies,’ spoken of by Maria (iii. ii. 86), was 
a respectful reference to the great map of the world or 
‘ hydrographical description * whic h seems to have been 
engraved in 1699, and first disclosed the full extent of 
recent explorations of the East and West Indies — in 
the New World and the Old.® The tune of the beautiful 

^ ShokeBpoare's company also performed at Court on Twelfth Night, 
1695-6, 1 690-7, 1697-8, and 1600-1, but the collateral evidence pomts 
to Twelfth Night of the year 1. '599-1600 as the date of the production 
of Bhakespeare's piece (Cunninglmm s ReveUt xyxii-xii ; Mod. Lang, 
Rev, ii. 9 scq.) 

* The dramatist Marston paid Shakespeare the flattery of imitation 
by also naming a comedy ‘ What You Will ’ which was acted in 1601, 
although it was first published in 1607. 

® The map is very occasionally found in copies of the second edition 
of Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, 1698-1600. It has been repro- 
duced in The Voyages and Workes of John Davis the Navigator, ed| 
Captain A. H. Markham, Hakluyt Soc. 1880. (See Mr. Coote’s note 
on the New Map, Ixxxv-xcv), and again in Hakluyt's Principal Navi- 
gations (Glasgow, 1903, vol. i. ad fin,) A paper, by Mr. Coote, on 
Shakespeare's mention of the map appears in New Shakspere Society's 
Transactions, 1877-9, pt. i. pp. 88-100. 
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lyric ‘ 0 mistress mine, where are you roaming * was 
published also in 1599 in a popular music book—Thomas 
Morley’s ‘ First Booke of Consort Lessons, made by divers 
exquisite authors.’ There is no reason to deprive Shake- 
speare of the authorship of the wordb ; but it is plain 
that they were accessible to the musical composer before 
the year 1599 closed.^ Like ‘The Coinedy of Errors,’ 
* Twelfth Night ’ enjoyed early in its career the experience 
of production at an Inn of Court. On February 2, 1601-2, 
it was acted by Shakespeare’s company at 
torm^ce Middle Temple Hall, and John Manniiigham, 
in Middle a Student of the Middle Temple, who was 
present, described the performance in his 
diary, v'hioh forms an entertaining medley of 
current experiences.^ Manningham wrote that the piece 
‘ called Twelfe Night or what you will ’ which he witnessed 
in the Hall of his Inn was ‘ much like “ The Comedy of 
Errors ” or “ Mcncchmi ” in Plautus, but most like and 
neere to that in Italian called “ Inganni.” ’ The diarist 
especially commends the tricks played on Malvolio and 
was much diverted by the steward’s ‘ gesture in smiling.’ 

The Middle Temple diarist was justified in crediting 
the main plot of ‘ Twelfth Night ’ with Italian affinities. 

Mistakes due to the strong resemblance between 
Italian a young man and his sister, whom circum- 
stance has led to assume the disguise of a boy, 
were a common theme of Italian drama and romance, 
and several Italian authors had made the disguised girl 
the embarrassed centre of complex love-adventures. But 

^ Robert Jones included in Hie first booke of Songes and Ayres 
(1000) the words and music of a feeble song ‘Farewell, dear love, 
since I must needs be gone,* of which Sir Toby Belch m Twelfth Night 
(n. iii.) sings snatches of the first stanza. Robert Jones was collecting 
popular ‘ ditties ’ ‘ by divers gentlemen.’ Sir Toby Belch borrows in 
the play several specimens of the same kind, which were already of old 
standing. 

® Diary (Camden Soc p. 18), od. by John Brace from Bnt. Mu«. 
Harl. MS. 5353. The Rlizabelhan Stage Society repeated the play of 
Twelfth Night m Middle Temple Hall on February 10, 11, and 12, 1897. 
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the Middle Temple student does inadequate justice 
to the pre-Shakespearean treatment of Viola’s fortunes 
either in Italian literature or on the Italian stage. No 
less than three Italian comedies of the sixteenth cen- 
tury adumbrate tKe experience of Shakespeare’s heroine. 
Two of these Italian plays are called ‘ Gli Inganni ’ (The 
Deceits), a title which Manningham cites ; but both these 
pieces owe much to an earlier and more famous Italian 
play entitled ‘Gli Ingannati’ (The Deceived),^ which 
anticipates Shakespeare’s serious plot in ‘ Twelfth Night ’ 
more closely than any successor. ‘ Gli Ingannati ’ was 
< Gii acted and published at Siena as early as 

Ingannati » 1531 and it subsequently enjoyed a world-wide 

of Siena. yogue, which neither of the two ‘ Gli Inganni ’ 
shared.^ ‘ Gli Ingannati ’ alone was repeatedly reprinted, 
adapted, or translated, not merely in Italy but in France, 
Spain, and England, long before Shakespeare set to work 
on ‘ Twelfth Night/ ^ 


’ Of tho two pieces which are christened Gli Inganni^ the earlier, 
by Nicolo Socchi, was ‘rocitata in Milano Tanno 1547* and seems to have 
been first printed in Florence in 1562. There a girl Gonevra in the 
disguise of a boy Kuberto provokes the love of a lady called Portia, 
and herself falls in love with her mahlcr Gostan^o ; Portia in tho end 
voluntarily transfers her affections to Genevra's twin brother For- 
tunate, who is indistinguishable from his sister in appearance. Tho 
second Gli Inganni is by one Curzio Gonzaga and was printed at Venice 
in 1592. This piece closely follows tho lines of its prodeccssor ; but 
the disguised heroine assumes the masculine name of Gosaro, which is 
significantly hke that of Cesario, Viola*B adopted name in TwelfUi 
Night. 

* Sooohi’s Gli Inganni was known in France whore Pierre de Larivey, 
tho well-known writer of comedioa, converted it into Les I'rainperies, 
but Gli Ingamiati alono had an European repute. 

® A French version of Git Ingannati by Charles Etienne, called at first 
Le Sacrifice and aftoi’wards Lea Abuaez, went through more than one 
edition (1543, 1549, 1556). A ypamsh version — Comedia de los Engana- 
dos — ^by Lope do Kuoda appeared at Valencia in 1567. On Etienno*a 
Fixinoh version of the piece an English scholar at the end of the sixteenth 
century based a Latin play entitled Laclia (after tho character adumbrat- 
ing Shakespeare*s Viola). This piooo was performed at Queens* Oilloge, 
Cambridge, before tho Earl of Essex and other distinguished visitors, on 
March 1, 1595. The MS. of Lcelia is at Lambeth, and was first edited 
by Prof. G. G. Moore Smith in 1910. 
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There is no room for doubt that, whatever the points of 
similarity with either of the two ‘ Gli Inganni/ the Italian 
comedy of ‘Gli Ingannati’ is the ultimate 
source of the leading theme of Shakespeare’s 
‘Twelfth Night.’ But it & improbable that 
the poet depended on the original text of the drama. He 
may have gathered an occasional hint from subsequent 
dramatic adaptations in Italian, French, or Latin. Yet it 
is difficult to question that he mainly relied for the plot 
of ‘ Twelfth Night ’ on one of the prose tales which were 
directly based upon the piimal Italian play. Bandello’s 
Italian romance of ‘ Nicuola,’ w'hich first appeared in his 
‘ Novelle ’ (ir. 36) in 1554, is a very literal rendering of the 
fable of ‘ Gli Ingannati,’ and this novel was accessible to 
the Elizabethans not only in the original Italian but in 
the popular French translation of Bandcllo’s wwk, ‘ Les 
Histoires Tragiques,’ b 3 ^ Fran 9 oi 8 de Belleforest (Paris, 
1580, No. 63). Cinthio, another Italian novelist of the 
sixteenth century, also narrated the dramatic fable in his 
collection of stories called ‘ Hecatommithi ’ (v. 8) w^hich 
appeared in 1565. It was from Cinthio, with some help 
from Bandello, that Barnabe Riche the Elizabethan author 
drew his English tale of ‘Apolonius and Silla ’ (1581).^ 
Either the Frenchman Belleforest or the Englishman 
Riche, furnished Shakespeare with liis first knowledge 
of the history of Orsino, Viola, Sebastian and Olivia, 
although the dramatist gave these characters names 
which they had not^ borne previously. In any case the 
English playwright was liandling one of the most 
familiar tales in the range of sixteenth -century fiction, 
and was thereby identifying himself bcjmnd risk of mis- 
conception with the European spirit of contemporary 
romance. 

^ Id Biche’a talo the advonturos of Apolonius, Silla, Julina, and 
Silvio anticipate respectively those of Shakespeare’s Orsino, Viola, 
Olivia and Sebastian. Biohe makes Julina (Olivia) a rich widow, and 
Manningham speaks of Olivia as a widow, a possible indication that 
Shakespeare, who prosonts her as a spinster in the extant comedy, 
ga\o her in a first draft the status with which Biche credited her. 
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Shakespeare invests the romantic pathos of Viola’s and 
her companions’ amorous experiences, which the genius of 
The new created, with his own poetic glamour, and 

dramaits as in ‘ Much Ado ’ and ‘ As You Like It,’ he 
persotuB. qualifies the languorous tones of the well-worn 
tale by grafting on his scene an entirely new group of 
characters whose idiosyncrasies give his brisk, hiunorous 
faculty varied play. The steward Malvolio, whose ludi- 
crous gravity and vanity take almost a tragic hue as the 
comedy advances, owes nothing to outside suggestion, while 
the mirthful portrayals of Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, Fabian, the clown Feste, and Maria the witty 
serving-maid, all bear signal witness to the originality and 
fertility of Shakespeare’s comic powers in the energetic 
era of his maturity. 

No attempt was made at the time of composition to 
print ‘ Twelfth Night,’ which may justly be reckoned the 
fiower of Shakespeare’s efforts in romantic 
publication comedy. The play was first published in the 
of the First Folio of 1623. But publishers made an 
endeavour to issue its two associates ‘Much 
Ado * and ‘ As You Like It,’ 'while the pieces were winning 
their first commendations on the stage. The acting com- 
pany who owned the plays would seem to have placed 
obstacles in the way of both publications, and in the case 
of ‘ As You Like It ’ the protest took practical effect. 

In the early autumn of 1600 application was made to 
the Stationers’ Company to license both ‘ Much Ado * and 
‘ As You Like It ’ with two other plays which Shakespeare’s 
company had lately produced, his own ‘ Henry V ’ and Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ Every Man in his Humour.’ But on August 4 
the Stationers’ Company ordered the issue of the four plays 
‘ to bo staled.’ ^ Twenty days passed and on August 24 
‘ Muc h Ado ’ was again entered in the Stationers’ Register 
by the publishers Andrew Wise and William Aspley, 


^ Stationers' Company's Registers, ed. Arbor, lii. 37. 
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together with another Shakespearean piece, ‘ The Second 
Part of Henry IV.’ ^ The comedy was then duly printed 
and published. There are clear indications that the 
first printers of ^ Much Ado ’ had access tlxrough the good 
offices of an indulgent actor to an ailthentic playhouse 
copy. The original Quarto w'as reproduced in the 
First Folio with a few additional corrections which 
had been made for stage purposes. Of tho four plays 
which were ‘ staled ’ on August 4, 1600, only ‘ As You 
Like It’ failed to surmount the barriers which were 
then placed in the way of its publication. There is no 
issue of ‘ As You Like It ’ earlier than that in the First 
Folio. 

Shakespeare’s activity knew no pause and a little later 
in the year (1600) which saw the production of ‘ Twelfth 
‘ Julius Night ’ he made an experiment in a path of 
Caasar/ drama which he had previously neglected, 
although it had been already well trodden by 
others. Shakespeare now drew for the first time the plot 
of a tragedy from Plutarch’s ‘ Lives.’ On Plutarch’s Life 
of Julius Caesar, supplemented by the memoirs of Brutus 
and of Mark Antony, he based his next dramatic venture, 
the tragedy of ‘Julius Caesar.’ This w^as the earliest of 
his Roman plays and it preceded by many years his 
two other Roman tragedies — ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’ and 
‘ Coriolanus.’ ^ The piece was first published in the Folio 
of 1623. Internal evidence alone determines the date 
of composition. The characterisation is signally virile ; 
the metrical features hover between early regularity and 
late irregularity, and the deliberate employment of prose, 

^ Staiionera" Com/pany^a Regiatera, ed. Arbcr, iii. 170. 

® Although Titua Andronicua professes to preaont incident of late 
Roman history, the plot lacks all historical foundation. In any case 
Shakespeare had small responsibility for that piece. His second narra- 
tive poem, Lucrece, is securely based, however, on a legend of early 
Roman history and attests Shakespeare's youthful interest in the 
subject. 
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notably in the studied oratory of Brutus in the great scene 
of the Forum, would seem to anticipate at no long interval 
the like artistic usage of ' Hamlet.’ All these traits suggest 
a date of composition at the midmost point of the 
dramatist’s career,' and the autumn of 1600 satisfactorily 
answers the conditions of the problem.^ 

In his choice alike of theme and of authority Shake- 
speare adds in ' Julius Caesar ’ one more striking proof of his 
Popularity readiness to follow in the wake of workers 

of the in drama abroad as well as at home. Plutarch’s 
theme. biographies furnished the dramatists of Italy, 
France, and England with much ti’agic material from the 
middle years of the sixteenth century, and the fortunes of 
Julius Caesar in the Greek biographer’s pages had chiefly 
attracted their energy 

1 John Weevor’fl mention in his Mirror of Martyrs (1001) of the 
speeches of Brutus and Antony in the Forum and of their effects on * the 
many -headed multitude ’ is commonly held to echo Shakespeare’s play. 
But Weever’s slender reference to the topic may os woU have been 
drawn from Plutarch or Appian, and may have been framed without 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s spirited eloquence. Nothing more definite 
can bo deduced from Drayton’s introduction into his Barons^ Wars 
(1603) of lines depicting the character of his hero Mortimer, which 
ore held to reflect Antony’s elegy on Brutus (Julius Ccssar, v. v. 73-6). 
Both passages attribute perfection in man to a mixture of the elements 
in due proportion — ^a rolloction which was a commonplace of con- 
temporary Uteraturo. 

- Marc- Antoine Muret, professor of the college of Guienne at Bor- 
deaux, based on Plutarch’s life of Cscsor a Latin tragedy, which was 
acted by his students (the essayist Montaigne among them) in 1544. 
Sixteen years later Jacques Grcvin, then a pupil at the College of 
Beauvais, wrote for presentation by his fellow -collegians a tragedy 
on the same topic cost in Sonocan mould in rhyming French verse. 
Grdvm’s tragedy acquired a wide reputation and inaugurated some 
traditions in the dramatic treatment of Cscsar’s death, which Shakespeare 
consciously or unconsciously developed. Gr^vin sought his material in 
Appian’s Eoma^KB Histories as well as in Plutarch. Robert Gamier, the 
chief French wnter of tragedy at the end of the sixteenth century, intro- 
duced Ceesar, Mark Antony, Cassius, and other of Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters, into hiB tragedy of Cornehe (Pompey’s widow). Mark Antony is 
also the loading personage in Gornier’s two other Roman tragedies, 
Porcie (Portia, Brutus’s w'ldow) and Marc Anioinc. In 1594 an Italian 
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At times Shakespeare's predecessors sought additional 
information about the Dictator in the ‘ Roman histories ' 
of the Alexandrine Greek Appian, and there 
S'piut^ch Shakespeare, too, may have 

had occasional recourse to* that work, which 
was readily accessible in an English version published as 
early as 1678. But Plutarch, whose ‘ Lives ' first raised 
biography to the level of a literary art, was Shakespeare's 
main guide. The Greek biographies were at his hand in 
an English garb, which was worthy of the original language, 
Sir Thomas North’s noble translation was first printed in 
London by the Huguenot stationer, Vautrollier, in 1679, 
and was reissued by Shakespeare’s fellow-townsman and 
Vautrollier’s successor Richard Field in 1696.i Shake- 
speare’s character of Theseus in ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’ may owe something to Plutarch’s account of 
that hero. But there is no proof of any thorough study 
of Plutarch on Shakespeare’s part before he planned 
his drama of ‘ Julius Caesar.’ There he followed the 
details of Plutarch’s story in North’s rendering with an 
even closer fidelity than when Holinshed’s Chronicle 
guided him in his English history iilays. But Shake- 
speare is never a slavish disciple. With characteristic origi- 
nality he interweaves Plutarch’s biographies of Brutus 
and Antony with his life of Cresar. Brutus’s fate rather 
than Caesar’s is his leading concern. Under the vivifying 
force of Shakespeare’s genius Plutarch’s personages and 
facts finally acquire a glow of dramatic fire which is all 
the dramatist's own gift. 

dramatist, Orlando Pescotti, published at Verona II Cesa/re Tragoedia 
(2nd ed. 1604) which like GrcSvm’s work is based on both Plutarch and 
Appian and anticipates at many points, probably by accident, Sliako- 
speare’s treatment. See Dr. Alexander Boockor’s A Probable Italian 
Source of Shalceapeart'a Julius Caesar (New York, 1913), 

^ North followed the French version of Jacques Amyot (Paris, 1559), 
which made Plutarch’s Lives a standard French work. Montaigne, 
who was an enthusiastio admirer of Plutarch, colled Amyot’s rendering 
‘ our breviary.* 
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Shakespeare plainly hints at the wide dissemination 
of Cffisar’s tragic story through dramatic literature when 
he makes Cassius prophesy, in presence of 
speit's ^he dictator’s bleeding corpse (in. i. 111-114), 

aud other ^ 

plays about How many ages hence 

Caesar. Shall Jhia our lofty scone be acted o’er 

In states unborn and accents yet unknown ! 

— a speech to which Brutus adds the comment 

How many times shall Csosar bleed in sport ! 


In ‘ Hamlet * (ni. ii. 108 seq.) Shakespeare makes Polonius 
recall hoAv he played the part of Julius Caesar ‘ at the 
University ’ and how he was killed by Brutus in the Capitol. 
Yet, in spite of his recognition of pre-existing dramatic 
literature on the subject, no clear trace is found in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of indebtedness to any of his dramatic 
forerunners. In England Caesar’s struggle with Pompey 
had been pressed into the earlier service of drama quite 
as frequently as his overthrow, and that episode in Caesar’s 
life Shakespeare u’^cjll-nigh ignored.^ 

Shakespeare’s piece is a penetrating study of political 
life. Brutus, whose family traditions compel in him 


Shake- 

speare’s 

political 

iusight. 


devotion to the cause of })olitical liberty, allows 
himself to be persuaded to head a revolution ; 
but his gentle and philo80])hie tom])or engenders 
scruples of conscience which spell failure in the 


stormy crisis. In Cassius, the man of action, an honest 


1 Most of tho early EugliRh plays on Crosar’s history ore lost. 
Such was the fato of a play called Julius Casar acti'd before Queen 
Elizabeth in Eebruary 1502 (Machyn’s Diary) ; of The History of 
C(esar and Pompey which was popular in London about 1580 (Gosson’s 
Plays Confuted, 1681) ; of a Latin drama called Cwsar Intcrjectus by 
Richard Eades, which wras acted at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1582, 
and may bo the university piece cited by Polonius; of CoBsar and 
Pompey (‘ Rosor and Pomiue ’) which was produced by Henslowe and 
the Admiral’s company on November 8, 1594, and of the second part of 
Coeaar (the 2 pte of Sesore) which was similarly produced on June 18, 1595. 
Surviving plays of tho epoch in which Csssar figures were produced after 
Shakespeare’s tragedy, e.g. William Alexander. Earl orStirling’s Julius 
Ccssar (1604) and George Chapman’.s Coesar and Pompey (1614 ?) 
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abhorrence of political tyranny is freed from any punc- 
tilious sense of honour. Casca, the third conspirator, is an 
aristocratic liberal politician with a breezy contempt for 
the mob. Mark Antony, the pleasure-seeker, is metamor- 
phosed into a statesman — decisive and eloquent— by the 
shock of the murder of Caesar, his uncle and benefactor. 
The death and funeral of Caesar form tfie central episode 
of the tragedy, and no previous dramatist pursued the 
story beyond the outcry of the Roman populace against 
Caesar’s assassins. Shakespeare alone among playwrights 
carries on the historic episode to the defeat and suicide 
of the leading conspirators at the battle of Philippi. 

The peril of dramatic anticlimax in relegating Caesar’s 
assassination to the middle distance is subtly averted in 
Shakespeare’s play by the double and some- 
conception what ironical process of belittling, on the one 
of Caasar. h^nd, Caesar’s stature in his last days of life, 
and of magnifying, on the other hand, the spiritual 
influence of his name after death. The dramatist divests 
Caesar of most of his heroic attributes; his dominant 
personality is seen to be sinking from the outset under 
the burden of physical and moral weakness. Yet his 
exalted posthumous fame supplies an efhciont motive for 
the scenes which succeed his death. ‘ Thou art mighty 
yet, thy spirit walks abroad,’ the words which spring 
to the lips of the dying Brutus, supply the key to the 
dramatic equipoise, which Shakespeare maintains to the 
end. The fifth act, which presents the battle of Philippi 
in progress, proves ineffective on the stage, but the reader 
never relaxes his interest in the fortunes of the vanquished 
Brutus, whose death is the catastrophe. 

The notable success of ‘ Julius Caesar ’ in the theatre 
is strongly corroborated by an attempt on the part of a 


rival manager to supplant it in pubhc favour 
pwee.^ by another piece on the same popular theme. 

In 1602 Henslowe brought together a band of 
distinguished authors, Anthony Munday, Michael Drayton, 


John Webster, Thomas Middleton, and others, and com- 
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missioned them to produce * a book called Caesar's FaU." ’ 
The manager advanced to the S 3 aidicate the sum of 51 . 
on May 22, 1602. Nothing else is known of the design. 

The theatrical world was meantime gravely disturbed 
by critical incidents which only remotely involved literary 
The Lord issues. While ‘ Julius Caesar ’ was winning its 
Mayor and first laurels on the stage, the fortunes of the 
the theatres theatres were menaced by two mani- 

festations of unreasoning prejudice on the part of the 
public. The earlier manifestation, although speciously 
serious, was in effect innocuous. The Puritans of the City 
had long agitated for the suppression of all theatrical 
performances, whether in London or its environs. But 
the Privy Council stood by the players and declined to 
sanction the restrictive by-laws for which the Corporation 
from time to time pressed. The flames of the municipal 
agitation had burnt briskly, if without genuine effect, on 
the c\o of Shakespeare’s arrival in London. The outcry 
gradually subsided, although the puritan susincions were 
not dead. After some years of comparative inaction the 
civic authorities inaugurated at the end of 1596 a fresh and 
embittered campaign against the jJayeps. The puritanic 
Lord Cobham then entered on his short tenure of office as 
Lord Cliamberlain. His predecessor Lord Hunsdon was a 
warm friend of the actors, and until his death the staunch 
patron of Shakespeare’s company. In the autumn of 
1596 Thomas Nashe, the dramatist and satirist, sadly 
wrote to a friend : ‘ The players are piteously persecuted 
by the lord mayor and aldermen, and however in their old 
Lord’s [the late Lord Hunsdon’s] time they thought their 
state settled, ’tis now so uncertain they cannot build 
upon it.’ The melancholy prophecy soon seemed on 
perilous point of fulfilment. On July 28, 1597, the Privy 
Council, contrary to its wonted policy, ordered, at the 
Lord Mayor’s invitation, aU playhouses within a radius of 
three miles to be pulled down. Happily the Council was 
in no earnest mood. It suffered its drastic order to remain 
a dead letter, and soon bestowed on the profession fresh 
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marks of favour. Next year (February 19, 1697-*8) the 
Counoil specifically acknowledged the rights and privi- 
leges of the Lord Admiral’s and the Lord Chamberlain’s 
companies,^ and when on July 19, ^1698, the vestry of 
St. Saviour’s parish, Southwark, repeated the City Cor- 
poration’s protest and urged the Coijncil to suppress 
the playhouses on the Bankside, a deaf ear was turned 
officially to the appeal. The Master of the Revels merely 
joined with two prominent members of the Council, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, 
in an endeavour to soften the vestry’s heart, not by 
attacking the offending theatres, but by arranging with 
the Southwark players to contribute to the support of the 
poor of the parisli. The Council appeared to be delibe- 
rately treading paths of conciliation or mediation in the 
best interest of the players. None the less the renewed 
agitation of the Lord Mayor and his colleagues failed 
to abate, and in the summer of 1600 the Privy Council 
seemed to threaten under pressure a reversal of its com- 
placent policy. On June 22, 1600, the Council issued 
to the officers of the Corporation of London and to 
the justices of the peace of Middlesex and Surrey an 
order restraining ‘tho immoderate use and 
CouncU^^ company of playhouses and players.’ Two 
Order, acting companies — ^tho Lord Admiral’s and the 
1 ^. hold Chamberlain’s — were alone to be suffered 
to perform in London, and only two playhouses 
were to be allowed, to continue work — one in Middlesex 
(the ‘ Fortune ’ in Cripplegate, Alleyn’s new playhouse 
then in course of building), and the other in Surrey (the 
‘ Globe ’ on the Bankside). The ‘ Curtain ’ was to be pulled 
down. All stage plays were to bo forbidden ‘in any 
common inn for public assembly in or near about the 
city,’ and the prohibition was interpreted to extend to the 

1 Acts of the Privy Council, 1597-8, p. 327. Tho two oompanies were 
described as alono entitled to perform at Court, and * a third company ’ 
(which was not more distinctly named) was warned against encroaching 
on their rights. 
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‘ private ’ playhouses of the Blackfriars and St. Paul's, 
irhich were occupied by boy actors. The two privileged 
companies were, moreover, only to perform twice a week, 
and their theatres were to be closed on the Sabbath day, 
during Lent, and in times of ‘ extraordinary sickness ’ in 
or about the City.^ The contemplated restrictions were 
likely, if carried out, to deprive a large number of actors 
of employment, to drive others into the provinces where 
their livelihood was always precarious, and seriously to 
fetter the activities of the few actors who were specially 
excepted from the bulk of the new regulations. The 
decree promised Shakespeare’s company a certain relief 
from competition, but the price was high. Not only was 
their regular employment to be arbitrarily diminished, 
but they were to make a humiliating submission to the 
vexatious prejudices of a narrow clique. 

Genuine alarm was created in the profession by the 
Privy Council’s action ; but fortunately the sound and 
f uiy came to little. What was the intention of the Council 
must remain matter for conjecture. It is certain that 
neither the municipal authorities nor the magistrates of 
Surrey and Middlesex, to all of whom the Privy Council 
addressed itself, made any attempt to put the stringent 
decree into operation, and the Privy Council was quite 
ready to let it sleep. All the London theatres that were 
already in existence went on their way unchecked. The 
inn-yards continued to bo applied to theatrical uses. 
The London companies saw no decrease in their numbers, 
and performances followed one another day after day 
without interruption. But so solemn a tlireat of legal 
interference bred for a time anxiety in the profession, 
and the year 1601 was a period of suspense among men 
of Shakespeare’s calling.^ 

* Acta of the Privy Council, 1599-1600, pp. 395-8. 

^ On Dcoombor 31, 1601, tho Lords of the Council sent letters to tho 
Lord Mayor of London and to the magistrates of Surrey and Middlesex 
expressmg their suriirise that no steps had yet been taken to limit the 
number of playhouses in accordance w iih ' our order set down and 
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More calamitous was a temporary reverse of fortune 
which Shakespeare’s company, in common with some 
other companies of adult actors, suffered, as 
betwe^^^ the new century da\^7ied, at the hands, not of 
boy a^rs enemies of the drama, but of play- 

goers who were its avowed supporters. The 
company of boy actors recruited from* the choristers of 
the Chapel Royal, and known as ‘the Children of the 
Chapel,’ was in the autumn of 1600 firmly installed at the 
new theatre in Blackfriars, and near the same date a second 
company of boy actors, which was formed of the choristers 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, after a five years’ interval re- 
opened its private playhouse within the cathedial precincts. 
Through the winter season of 1600-1 the fortunes of the 
veterans, who occupied the public or ‘ common ’ stages of 
London, were put in jeopardy by the extravagant out- 
burst of public favour evoked by the performances of 
the two companies of boys. Dramatists of the first rank 
placed their services at the boys’ disposal. Ben Jonson and 
George Chapman, whose dramatic work was rich in comic 
strength, were active in the service of the Children of the 
Chapel at the Blackfriars theatre, while John Marston, 
a playwright who promised to excel in romantic tragedy, 
allowed his earliest and best j)lays to be intei’preted for 
the first time by the ‘Cliildren of Paules.’ The boy 
actors included in their ranks at the time performers of ex- 
ceptional promise. Three of the Chapel Children, Nathaniel 
Field, William Ostler, and John Underw^ood, who won their 
first laurels during the memorable season of 1 COO-1, joined 
in manhood Shakespeare’s company, while a fourth child 

prescribed about a year and a half since.’ But noUiing followed 
during Shakospoaro’s lifetime, and no more was heard otiicially of the 
Councirs order until 1619, when the Corporation of London called atten- 
tion to its practical abrogation at the same time as they directed tho 
suppression (which was not earned out) of tho Blackfriars theatre. 
All tho documents on this subject are printed from tho Privy Council 
Register by Halliwell-Phillipiis, i. 307-9. They, aro well digested in 
l)r. V, G. Gildersleeve’s Government Begutaixon of the Elizabethan Drama 
(New York, 1908, pp. 178 seq.) 
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Shake- 
speare 
on the 
winter 
season 
1600-1 


actor of the period, Salathiel Pavy, who died prematurely, 
still lives in Ben Jonson’s pathetic elegy, where the poet 
plays with the fancy that the boy rendered old men’s parts 
so perfectly as to give Death a wrong impression of his 
true age. 

Many references in plays of the period bear witness 
to the loss of popular favour and of pecuniary profit which 
the boys’ triumphs cost their professional 
seniors. Ben Jonson, in his ‘ Poetaster,’ puts 
in the mouth of one of his characters ‘ Histrio, 
the actor,’ the statement that the winter 
of 1600-1 ‘hath made us aU poorer than so 
many starved snakes.’ ‘ Nobody,’ adds the disconsolate 

player, ‘ comes at us, not a gentleman nor a ^ The 

most graphic account of the actors’ misfortunes figures 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘ Hamlet,’ which was first 
sent to press in an imperfect draft in the year 1002.2 
‘ The tragedians of the City,’ in ^^hom Hamlet was ‘ wont 
to take such delight,’ are represented as visiting Elsinore 
on a provincial tour. Hamlet expresses surprise that 
they should ‘ travel,’ seeing that the town brought 
actors greater ‘reputation and profit’ than the country. 
But the explanation is offered : 


Y* faith, my lord, noveltio carries it away, 

For the ])rincipal publiko audience tliat 

Came to them [t.c. the old actors] are turned to private playes 
And to the humours of children.^ 


1 Pociaaier, ed. Mallory, rv. lii. 345-7. 

2 Only ilio First Folio Version of 1623 supplies Shakespeare’s full 
comment on the subject : soo act n. sc. ii. 348-394. Both the First and 
the Second Quarto notico the mi8fortuno.s of the * tragedians of the 
city * very briefly. To tho ton linos which the quartos furnish the First 
Folio adds twenty. 

® Tlieso linos are peculiar to tho First Quarto. In tho Second 
Quarto and in tho First Foho they are replaced by the sentence ‘ I think 
their [?.«. tho old actors’] inhibition comes by the moans of the late 
innovation.’ Many commentators follow Stoovens in interpreting the 
* late innovation ’ of the later Hamlet texts as the order of the Privy 
Council of Juno 1600, rostrioting the number of the London playhouses 
to two and otherwise projudioing tho actors’ freedom ; but that order was 
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The public no longer (Hamlet learns) held the actors in 
‘ the same estimation * as in former years. There was no 
falling off in their efficiency, but they were out-matched 
by ‘ an aery [i.e. nest] of children, little eyases’ [>.e. young 
hawks], who dominated the theatric&l world, and mono- 
polised public applause. ‘These are now the fashion,’ 
the dramatist lamented, and he made th(3 common players’ 
forfeiture of popularity the text of a reflection on the 
fickleness of public taste : 

Habilet. Do the boys carry it away ? 

Rosencbantz. Ay, that they do, my lord, Heroules and his load too. 

Hamlet. It is not very strange ; for iny undo is King of Denmark, 
an4 those that would make mows at him while my faihor lived, give 
twenty, forty, fifty, an hundred ducats apiece for his picture in little.' 

The difficulties of the actors in the public theatres 
were greatly accentuated by a heated controversy which 
burnt very briskly in 1601 among the drama- 
tists, and involved Shakespeare’s company 
/iter^”** and to some extent Shakespeare himself. 
contrS^ Tlie boys’ notoriety and success were signally 
i 5 gl*^ 6 ot increased by personal dissensions among the 
playwrights. As early as 1598 John Marston 
made a sharp attack on Ben Jonson's literary style, 
opening the campaign in his satire entitled ‘ The Scourge 
of Villanie,’ and quickly developing it in his play of 
‘ Histriomastix.’ Jonson soon retaliated by lampoon- 
ing Marston and his friends on the stage. Each pro- 
tagonist was at the time a newcomer in the literary field, 
and the ch a*ges which they brought against each other 
were no more heinous than that of penning ‘fustian’ 
or of inventing awkw'ard neologisms. Yet they quickly 
managed to divide the iilaywrights of the day into two 
hoslDe camps, and public interest fastened on their recri- 

novor put in force, and in no way affected the flbotorfl’ fortunes. The 
First Quartp text makes it clear that ‘ tlio late innovation * to which the 
players* misfortunes wore assigned in Die later lexis was the * noveliie * 
of the boys* performances. ‘ Private plays * were plays at private 
theatres — the class of playhouse to which both the Blaokfriars and 
Paurs theatres belonged (see p. G(»). 

' Hamlet, n. li. 349-64. 
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minations. Ben Jonson’s range of attack came to cover 
^ dramatists, actors, courtiers, or citizens i^ho either failed 
to declare themselves on his side or professed indifference 
to the quarrel. This war of personalities raged confusedly 
for three years, reaching its climax in 1601. Shake- 
speare’s company and both the companies of the boys 
were pressed by 'one or the other party into the strife, 
and the intervention of the Children of the Chapel gave 
them an immense advantage over the occupants of rival 
stages. 

In the initial phases of the campaign Shakespeare’s 
company lent Jonson its countenance. The assault on 
* „ * Jonson which Marston inaugurated in his book 
mastix/ of satires, he continued with the aid of mends 
in the play involving varied personal issues 
called ‘ Histriomastix or the Player Whipt.’^ The St. 
Paul’s boys, who were producing Marston’s serious dramatic 
work at the time, were apparently responsible for the early 
performances of this lumbering piece of irony. Jonson 
\\eightily retorted in 1599 in his comprehensive social 
satire of ‘ Every Man out of his Humour,’ and 
Shakespeare’s company so far identified them- 
Huraour/ selves with the sensitive dramatist’s cause as 
to stage that comedy at the Globe theatre. 

‘ Every Man out of his Humour ’ proved the first of four 
pieces of artillery which Jonson brought into the field. 
But Shakespeare’s company was reluctant to be dragged 
further at Jonson’s heel, and it was the boys at Blackfriars 
who interpreted the rest of his controversial dramas to the 


^ This rambling review of the vices of contemporary society derided 
not only Bon Jonson’s arroganoe (m the character of Chrisoganus) 
but also adult actors generally with their patrons and their authors. 
Some of the shafts wore calculated to disparage Shakespeare's company, 
tlio best organised troop on the stage. The earliest e;ctant edition 
of Ihstnmnastix is dated 1610. But internal evidence and a reference 
which Jonson made to it in his Every Man out of his Humour, 1599 
(Act ni. 6c. i.), show it to have boon written in 1598. It is reprinted 
in Simpson's School of Shakspere, ii. 1 seq. 
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huge delight of playgoers who welcomed the paradox of 
hearing Ben Jonson’s acrid humour on childish tongues. 
In his more or less conventional comedy of intrigue called 
‘The Case is Altered,’ which the boys brought out in 
1699, four subsidiary characters, Antonio Balladino^ the 
pageant poet, Juniper a cobbler, Peter Onion groom of 
the hall, and Pacue a French page, were justly suspected 
of travestying identifiable men of letters. A year later, 
in 1600, Jonson won a more pronounced success when 
he caused the Children of the Qiapel to pro- 
Revds!'^* duce at Blackfriars his ‘Cynthia's Revels,’ 
an encyclopaedic satire on literary fashions 
and on the public taste of the day. There, under the 
Greek names of Amorphus, Asotus, Hedon, and Anaides, 
various literary foes were paraded as laughing-stocks. 
An ‘ Induction ’ to the play takes the shape of a pretended 
quarrel amongst three of the actor-children as to who 
shall speak the prologue. ‘By this light,’ the third 
child remarks with mocking self-depreciation, ‘ I wonder 
that any man is so mad to come and see these rascally 
tits play here ’ * ; but it is certain that the sting of Jonson’s 
taunts lost nothing on the boys’ precocious lips. 

There is some ground for assuming that the Children 
‘ Jack Paul’s replied without delay to ‘ Cynthia’s 

EntStain anonymous piece called ‘Jack 

ment; i6oi. Drum’s Entertainment, or the Comedie of 

' Antonio Balladino is a plain caricature of Antliony Manday, the 
industrious playwright, and, although Marston’s features are not recog- 
nised with coitainty m any of tho other ludicrous dramatis p&rsonosy 
The Case is Altered was held to score heavily in Jonson’s favour 
in his fight with Marston. According to tho titlo-pago of the first 
edition (1609) tho piece was ‘ sundry times acted by the Children 
of the Blackfriers.’ It seems to have been tho earliest piece of the 
kind which was entrusted to tho Chapel boys’ tender mercies. vj 

‘ The author, in the person of Crites, one of the chai actors, shrewdly 
argues that fantastic vanity and futile self-conceit are tho springs of 
all fashionable drama and poetry. Incidental compliments to Queen 
Elizabeth, who was represented as presiding over the literary revels 
in her familiar poetic name of Cynthia, increased tho play’s vogue. 
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Pasquil,’ where a story of intrigue is interwoven with 
mordant parodies of Jonson’s foibles.^ Meanwhile the 
rumour spread that Marston and Dekker, who deemed 
themselves specially maligned by ‘Cynthia’s Revels,’ 
were planning a bolder revenge at the Globe theatre. 
Jonson forestall^ the blow by completing within fifteen 
weeks a fourth ‘comical satire’ which he called ‘Poetaster, 
or his arraignment.’ This new’ attack, which 
i6w the boys delivered at Blackfriars early in 1601, 

was framed in a classical mould.^ The main 
theme ® caustically presents the poet Horace as pestered by 
the importunities of the poetaster Crispinus and his friend 
Demetrius. Horace finally arraigned his two tormentors 
before Caesar on a charge of defamation, in that they had 
‘ taxed ’ him falsely of ‘ self-love, arrogancy, impudence, 
railing, and filching by translation.’ Virgil was summoned 
by Caesar to sit wdth other Latin poets in judgment on these 

^ In * The Introduction ’ o£ Jack Drum's Entertainment, one of the 
children, parodying Jonson’a manner, promises the audience not to 
torment 

youi listening cares 

With moiildio fopperies oi stale Pootrie, 

Unpossibio drie mustio lletlons. 

Elsewhere in the piece emphasis is laid on the gentility and refined 
manners of the audionoo for which the St. Paul's boys cateied, as com- 
])ared with the roughness and boonshness of the frequenters of the 
adult actors’ theatres. The success of the ‘ children ’ is assigned to 
that advantage rather than to their histrionic sujionority over the men. 
Jack Drum's Entertainment, which was published in 1601, would seem 
to ho the work of a critical onlooker of the ponding controversy who 
detected faults on both sides, but deemed Jonson tho chief ofTendor. 
See reprint in Simpson’s School of Shakspcrc, ii. 199 ei 'passim. 

® In the words of the prologue, Jonson 

cho‘«o AuRUStiiB C£D<.ur’s tunes 
W heu wit and arts were at tlioir bought iii Rome , 

To show that Virgil, Horace, and the rest 
Of those great xnaster-spirits did not ^\ant 
Dotnictois tlien or practiscrs against them. 

® A subsidiary thread of interest w'as innocuously wrought out of 
the familiar tale of tho poet Ovid’s amours and exile, while brisk 
sketch ('S were furnished of Ovid’s literary contemporaries, Tibullus, 
Propertius, and other well-known Roman wrii ors. 
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accusations. A triumphant acquittal of Horace follows, 
and the respondents are convicted of malicious Mbel. 
Demetrius admits the offence, w^hile Crispinus, \rho is sen- 
tenced to drink a dose of hellebore, vomits with Rabe- 
laisian realism a multitude of cacophonous words to which 
he has given literary currency. Although the identifica- 
tion of many of the personages of the ‘ Poetaster’ is open 
to question, Jonson himself, Marston, and Dekkor stand 
confessed beneath the names respectivel3^ of Horace, 
Crispinus, and Demetrius. In subsidiary scenes Histrio, 
an adult actor, was hold up to scornful ridicule and else- 
where lawyers were roughly handled. Ben Jonson put 
little restraint on his temper, and the boys once again 
proved equal to their interpretative functions. 

Clumsy yet effective retaliation was provided without 
delay by the players of Shakespeare’s company. They 
‘ answered ’ Jonson and his ‘ company of horrible 
^Satiro-* blackfiycrs ’ ‘ at their own weapons,’ by pro- 

masUx/ ducing after a brief interval a violent piece of 

‘detraction’ by Dekker called ‘ Satiromastix, 
or the Untrussing of the Humourous Poet.’^ Amid an 
irrelevant story of romantic intrigue all the polemical 
extravagances of the ‘ Poetaster ’ were here parodied at 
Jonson’s expense with brutal coarseness. Jonson’s per- 
sonal appearance and habits were offensively analysed, 
and he was ultimately crowmed with a garland of stinging 
nettles, ‘The Children of Paul’s’ — who were the per- 
sistent rival'’ of the Chapel Children — eagerly aided the 
men actors in this strenuous endeavour to bring Jonson 
to book. ‘ Satiromastix ’ was produced in the private 
playhouse of Paul’s soon after it appeared at the Clobe.’^ 
The issue of this wide publicity was happier than might 

^ This pioco was liconsed for tho press on November 11, 1(501, 
which was probably near the date of its first jieiiormanco. Tho 
epilogue makes a rofoionco to ‘ this cold weather.’ 

® On the title-page of the first edition (1602) is stated 

to have * bin presented publikcly by tlie Right Honorable, tho Lord 
Chamborlaine his Sornants and priuatoly by tho^childron of Paules.* 
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The end 
of the 
dramatists’ 
feud. 


have been expected. The foolish and freakish controversy 

received its deathblow. Jonson peacefully accepted a 

warning from the authorities to refrain from 

further hostilities, and his opponents readily 

came to terms with him. He was soon writing 

for Shakespeare’s company a new tragedy, 

* Sejanus ’ (1603), in which Shakespeare played a part. 

Marston, in dignified Latin prose, dedicated to him his 

next play, ‘ The Malcontent ’ (1604), and the two gladiators 

thereupon joined forces with Chapman in the composition 

of a third piece, ‘ Eastward Ho ’ (1605).^ 

The most material effect of ‘ that terrible poeto- 

machia ’ (to use Dekker’s language) was to stimulate the 

vogue of the children. Playgoers took sides 

and\^he^^*^° in the struggle, and their attention was for the 

‘poeto season of 1600-1 riveted, to the exclusion of 
machia. , ... , 

topics more germane to their province, on the 

actors’ and dramatists’ boisterous war of personalities.^ 


1 Much ingenuiliy has been oxponded on the interpretation of the 
many personal aliusions soattered broadcast through the various plays 
in which the dramatic poets fought out their battle. Save in the few 
instances which are cited above, the application of the personal gibes 
is rarely quite certain. Bon Jonson would seem at times to have inten- 
tionally disguised his aim by crediting one or other subsidiary character 
in his plays with traits belonging to more persons than one. Nor did 
he confine his attack to dramatists. Ho hit out freely at men who bad 
offended him in all ranks and professions. The meaning of the con- 
troversial sallies has been very thoroughly discussed in ]Mr. JosiahH. 
Penniman’s The War of the Tlt^aircs (Sonos in Philology, Literature and 
ArchsBology, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1897, iv. 3) and in his introduction 
to Ben Jenson’s Poetaster and Dekker’s Satiroinastix in Belles-Lettres 
Series (1912), as well as by H. 0. Hart in Notes and Queries, Series IX. 
vols. 11 and 12 passim, and in Boscoe A. Sm^l’s *The Stage Quarrel 
between Ben Jonson and the so-called Poetasters' in Forschungen zur 
Englischen Sprache und Liiteratur, 1899. Useful reprints of the rare 
plays liistnomastix (1598) and Jack Drum's Entertainment (1601) 
figure in Simpson’s School of Shakspere, but the conclusion regarding 
the poets’ warfare reached in the prefatory comments there is not very 
convincing. 

‘ Throughout the year 1601 offensive personalities seem to have 
infected all the London theatres. On May 10, 1001, the Privy Council 
called the attention of the Middlesex magistrates to the abuse covertly 
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It is not easy to trace Shakespeare’s personal course 
of action through this * war of high words ’ — ^which he 
stigmatised in ‘ Hamlet ’ as a * throwing about of brains.’ 
It is only on collateral incidents of the petty strife that 
he has left any clearly expressed view, but he obviously 
resented the enlistment of the children in the campaign 
of virulence. In his play ot ‘ Hamlet * the 
spelt’s dramatist protested vigorously against the 

references abusive speech which Jonson and his satellites 

struggle. contrived that the children’s mouths should 
level at the men actors of ‘ the common 
stages,’ or public theati’cs. Rosencrantz declared that the 
children ‘so berattle [t.r. assail] the common stages — so 
they call tliem— that many wearing rapiers are afraid of 
goose-quills, and dare scarce come thither ’ [t.e. to the 
public theatres].^ Pursuing the theme, Hamlet pointed 
out that the writers who encouraged the precocious 
insolence of the ‘ child actors ’ did them a poor service, 
because w^hen the boys should reach men’s estate they 
would run the risk, if they continued on the stage, of the 


levelled by the actors of the ' Curtain ’ at gentlemen ‘ of good desert 
and quality, and directed the magistrates to examine all plays before 
they were produced * (Privy Cov/mxl Register). Jonson subsequently 
issued an ‘ apologotical dialogue ’ (appended to printed copies of the 
Poetaster), in which ho somewhat truculontly qualified his hostiUty to 
the players of the common stages : 

Now for tho players 'tis true I tax'd tUcni, 

And : i but soino, and those so sparingly 
Al 8 all the rest might have eat still unqucbtionod, 

Had they but had the wit or codscjgdco 

'I'o think well of thombclves. But impotent they 

Thought each man's vice belonged to tbeir whole tribe ; 

And much good do it them. What they have done against me 
1 am not moved with, if it gave them moat 
Or got them clothes, 'tia well ; tliat was their end, 

Only amongst them I am sorry for 
Some better natures by the rest so drawn 
To run in that vile line. 

^ Jonson in Cynthia^ s Revels (Induction) applies the term * common 
stages * to tho public theatres. ‘ Goosoquillian * m tho epithet applied 
to Posthost, an aotor-dromatist who is a character in lixstriomastix 
(seu p. sup a). 
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same insults and neglect with which they now threatened 
their seniors. 

Hamlet. What, are they children ? who maintains ’em ? how are 
they oacoted ? [t.e. paidfj. Will they pursue the quahty [i.e. the actor’s 
Xirofession] no longer than they can smg ? will they not say afterwards, 
if they should grow ^omselves to common players — as it is most like, if 
their means are no better — ^their writers do them wrong, to make them 
exclaim against their own succession ? 

Kosencrantz. Faith, there has been much to do on both sides; 
and the nation holds it no sm to tarre [i.c. incite] them to controversy : 
there was, for a while, no money bid for argument, unless the poet and 
the player went to cuds m the question. 

Hamlet. Is it possible ? 

Guildenstern. O, there has been much throwing about of brains ! 


Shakespeare was not alone among the dramatists in his 
emphatic expression of regret that the boys should have 
Thomas hoen pressed into the futile warfare. Thomas 
Hr^ood Heywood, the actor-playwright wlio shared liis 
Shakespeare’ professional sentiments as wc^ll as his profes- 
protest. sional experiences, echoed Hamlet’s shrewd 
comments ^licn he wrote: ‘The liberty which some 
arrogate to themselves, committing their bitternessc, and 
liberall invectives against all estates, to the mouthes of 
children, supposing their juniority to be a priviledge for 
any rayling, be it never so violent, I could advise all such 
to curb and limit this presumed liberty within the bands 
of discretion and government.’^ 

While Shakespeare tlius sided on enhgliloned grounds 
with the adult actors in their professional competition with 
tlic boys, he would seem to have watched Ben 
fpeie's dis- Jonson’s personal strife both with fellow- authors 
interested ^Xih actors in the serene spirit of a dis- 

interested spectator and to liave eschewed any 
partisan bias. In the prologue to ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 
which he penned in 1003, he %\arncd liis hearers, with 
obvious allusion to Bon Jonson’s battles, tliat he hesitated 
to identify himself with eitlier actor or poet. 


' Heywood, Apology for Actois, 1012 (Sh. Soc.), p. 61. 
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Jonson had in his ‘ Poetaster ’ put into the mouth of 
his Prologue the lines : 

If any muse why 1 salute the stage. 

An armed Prologue ; know, 'tis a dangerous age : 

Wherein, who writes, had need present his scenes 
Fortie f old-proof e against the conjuring meanes 
Of base detractors, and illiterate apes, ^ 

That fill up roomos in fane and formall shapes. 

’Gainst these, have we put on tins foro’t defence 

In ‘ Troilus and Cressida ’ Shakespeare’s Prologue 
retorted : 

Hither am I come, 

A prologue arm’d, but not in confidence 
Of author’s pen or actor’s voice, but suited 
In like conditions as our argument, 

which began ‘ in the middle ’ of the Graeco-Trojan ‘ broils.* 

Passages m Ben Jenson’s ‘ Poetaster * suggest, moreover, 
that Shakespeare cultivated so assiduously an attitude of 
neutrality on the main issues that Jonson finally acknow- 
ledged him to be qualified for the rSle of peacemaker. 
The gentleness of disposition with which Shakespeare was 
invariably credited by his friends would have well fitted 
him for such an office. Jonson, wlio figures in the ’ Poet- 
aster ’ under the name of Horace, joins his friends, Tibullus 
Virgil m Gallus, in eulogising the woik and genius 

Jenson’s ^ of another character, Virgil, and tlic terms 
which are employed so closely resemble those 
which were popularly applied to Shakespeare that the 
jiraises of Viigil may be regarded as intended to apply 
to the great dramatist (act v. sc. i). Jonson points out 
that Virgil, by his penetrating intuition, achieved the 
great effects which others laboriously sought to roach 
through rules of art : 

Hia learning labours not the school-liko gloss 
That most consists of echoing words and terms . . . 

Nor any long or fai’-fotched oircumstanci' — 

Wrapt in the curious genoraltios of arts — 

But a direct and analytic sum 

Of all the worth and fiist effects of arts. 

And for his poesy, ’tis so laramod with life 
That it shall gather stiength of life with being, 

And live heieafter, moio admiicd than now. 
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Tibullus gives Virgil equal credit for having in his writings 
touched with telling truth upon every vicissitude of 
human existence : 

That which he hath writ 
Is with such judgment laboured and distilled 
Through all the needful uses of our lives 
That, c^uld a man remember but his lines, 

He should not touch at any senous point 
But be might breathe his spirit out of him.^ 

Finally, in the play, Virgil, at Caesar’s invitation, judges 
between Horace and his libellers, and it is he who ad- 
vises the administration of purging hellebore to Marston 
(Crispinus), the chief offender 

On the other hand, one contemporary witness has 
been held to testify that Shakespeare stemmed the tide 
‘The Return Jonson’s embittered activity by no peace- 
from Par- making interposition, but by joining his foes, 
nassus, i6oi administering to him, with their aid, 

much the same course of medicine which in the ‘ Poetaster ’ 
is meted out to his enemies. In the same year ( 1601 ) 
as the ‘ Poetaster ’ was produced, and before the literary 
war liad burnt itself out on the London stage, ‘ The 
Return from Parnassus ’ — the last jiicce in a trilogy of 
plays — was ‘ acted by the students in St. John’s College, 
Cambridge.’ It was an ironical review of the current life 
and aspirations of London poets, actors, and dramatists. 
In this piece, as in its two predecessors, Shakespeare 
received, both as a playwright and a poet, much com- 
mendation in his own name. Hjs poems, even if one 
character held that they reflected somewliat too largely 

^ Those expressions wore at any rate accepted as appLcablo to Shake- 
speare by the writer of the preface to the dramatist’s Troilus and Cresstda 
(1(509). The preface inoludos the sentences : ‘ this author’s [i.e. Shake- 
speare’s] comedies are so framed to the life, that they servo for the most 
oommon common tanos of all the actions of our lives, showing such a 
dextfiiity and power of wit.* 

* The proposed identification of V irgil in the Poetaster with 
Chapman has little to recommend it. Chapman’s hterary work did 
not justify the oommondations which i^ero bestowed on Virgil in the 
play. 
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* love’s lazy foolish laiiguishment,’ were hailed by others 
as the perfect expression of amorous sentiment. The actor 
Burbage was introduced in his own name instructing an 
aspirant to the actor’s profession in the part of Richaid 
the Third, and the familiar lines Yroin Shakespeare’s 
play— 

Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York — 


were recited by the pupil as part of his lesson. Subse- 
quently, in a prose dialogue between Shakespeare’s fellow- 
actors Burbage and Kemp, the latter generally disparages 
university dramatists who are wont to air their classical 
learning, and claims for Shakespeare, his theatrical col- 
league, a complete ascendancy over them. ‘ Why, here’s our 
fellow Shakespeare puts them all down [Kemp remarks] ; 
aye, and Ben Jonson, too. O ! that Ben Jonson is a 
pestilent fellow. He brought up Horace, giving the poets 
a pill ; but our fellow Shakespeare hath given him a 
purge that made him bewray his credit.’ Burbage adds : 
‘ It’s a shrewd fellow indeed.’ This perplexing passage 
has been held to mean that Shakespeare took a decisive 
part against Jonson in the controversy with Marston, 
Dekker, and their friends. But such a conclusion is 
nowhere corroborated, and seems to be con- 
futed by the eulogies of Virgil in the ‘ Poetaster ’ 
and even by the general handling of the theme 
in ‘Hamlet.’ The words quoted from ‘TIk^ 
Return fron* Parnassus ’ may well be incapable of a literal 
interpretation. Probably the ‘ purge ’ that Shakespeare 
was alleged by the author of ‘ The Return from Parnassus ’ 
to have given Jonson meant no more than that Shake- 
speare had signally outstripped Jonson in popular esteem. 
As the author of ‘ Julius Caesar,’ he had just proved his 
command of topics that were peculiarly suited to Jonson’s 
classicised vcin,^ and had in fact outrun his churlish 


Shake- 
speare’s 
alleged 
• purge * 


* The most scornful criticism that Jonson is known to have passed 
c n any composition by Sbakespearo was aimed at a passage in JuIvuh 
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comrade on his own ground. Shakespeare was, too, on 
the point of dealing in a new play a crushing blow at the 
pretensions of all who reckoned themselves his masters. 

Soon after the production of ‘Julius Csesar’ Shake- 
speare completed the first draft of a tragedy which finally 
left Jonson and all friends and foes lagging far 
1602”^**^*' behina him in reputation. This new exhibition 
of the force of his genius re-established, too, 
the ascendancy of the adult actors who interpreted his 
work, and the boys’ supremacy was jeopardised. Early 
in the second year of the seventeenth century Shake- 
speare produced ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ that piece of his which most 
kindled English hearts.’ 

As in the case of so many of Shakespeare’s plots, the 
story of his Prince of Denmark was in its main outlines of 
ancient origin, was well known in contemporary Prance, 
and had been turned to dramatic purpose in England 
before he dealt with the theme. The rudimentary tale 

Caspar, and as Jonaon'e attack is barely justifiable on literary grounds, 
it is fair to assume that the play was distasteful to him from other 
considerations. * Many times,* Jonson wrote of Shakespeare in hia 
Timber, * boo fell into those things [winch] could not escape laughter : 
As when bee said in the person of Cmswr, one speaking to him [t.e. 
OsBsar] : CoRear, thou dost me vrong, Heo [i.c. Caesar] replyod : Coeaar 
did never wrong, butt with just cause . and such like, which were 
ridiculous.’ Jonson dorisivoly quoted the same passage in the Induc- 
tion to The Sta/f}le of Nevut (1625) . ‘ Cry you mercy, you did not wrong 
but witli just cause.’ Possibly the words that were ascribed by Jonson 
to Shakosjieare’s character of Cmsaf appeared in the original version of 
the play, but owing perhaps to Jonson’s captious cnticism they do not 
tiguro in the Folio version, the solo version that has reached us. The only 
words t here that correspond with Jonson’s quotation are Caesar’s remark : 

Know, CHesar doth not \^ro'U?, nor Viithout cause 

Wil] lie be satisfied 

(in. 1 . 47-8 ) The rhythm and sense seem to require the reinsertion 
after the word ‘ wrong ’ of the phrase * but with just cause,’ which 
Jonson needlessly reprobated. Leonard Digges (1688-1635), one of 
.Sltakospoare’s admiring critics, emphasises the superior popularity in 
tiio theatre of Shakespeare’s Julius Ccesar to Ben Jonson’a Roman 
play of Catdine, in his eulogistic lines on Shakespeare (published after 
Digges's death in the 1640 edition of Shakespeare’s Poems) ; see p. .591 
n 2 infm 
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of a prince’s vengeance on an uncle who has slain his 
royal father is a mediaeval tradition of pre-Christian 
Denmark. As early as the thirteenth century 
Danish the Danish chronicler, §axo Grammaticus, 
legend. embodied Hamlet’s legendary history in his 
‘ Historia Danica,' which was first printed^ in 1514. Saxo’s 
unsophisticated and barbaric narrative found in 1670 a 
place in ‘Les Histoircs Tragiques,’ a French miscellany 
of translated legend or romance by Pierre do Belief orest.^ 
The French collection of tales w'as familiar to Shake- 
speare and to many other dramatists of the day. No 
English translation of Belleforest’s French version of 
Hamlet’s history seems to liavc been available when 
Shakespeare attacked the theme.^ But a dramatic adap- 
tation was already at his disposal in his own tongue. 

The primordial Danish version of the ‘ Hamlet ’ story, 
which the French rendering literally follows, is a relic 
, of heathenish barbarism, and the dramatic 

barism of processes of purgation which Shakespeare per> 
the legend, elearly begun by another hand. 

The pretence of madness on the part of the young prince 
who seeks to avenge his father’s murder is a central 
feature of the fable in all its forms, but in the original 
version the motive develops without much purpose in a 
repulsive environment of unqualified brutality. Horwen- 
dill. King of Denmark, the father of the hero Amleth, was 
according to Saxo craftily slain in a riot by his brother 
Fengon, who thereupon seized the crown and married 
Geruth the hero’s mother. In order to protect himself 


^ Histoire No. cviii. C£. Gericke uiid Max Moltko, Handet-QueUtn, 
Leipzig, 1881 Saxo Grammaticus's Historia Dantca, bks. i.-ix., 
appeared in an English translation by Prof. Oliver Elton with an 
introduction by Prof. York Powell in 1894 (Folklore Soo. vol. 33). 
Hamlet's story was absorbed into Icelandic mythology ; of. Amhales 
Saga, ed. by Prof. Israel GoUanoz, 1898. 

• The Historie of Hamblett, an English prose translation of B(>11eforeBt. 
appeared in 1608 Tt was doubtless one of many tributes to the interest 
in the topic which Shakespeare’s drama stimulated among his fellow- 
cuuntrymen. 


2 A J 
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against the new King’s malice, Amleth, an only child 
who has a foster-brother Osric, deliberately feigns mad- 
ness, without veiy perceptibly affecting the situation. The 
usurper suborns a beautiful maiden to tempt Amleth at 
the same time as sAe tests the genuineness of his malady. 
Subsequently his mother is induced by King Fengon to 
pacify Amleth ’s iears ; but in the interview the son brings 
home to Geruih a sense of her infamy, after he has slain 
in her presence the prying chamberlain of the court. 
Amleth gives evidence of a savagery, which harmonises 
with his surroundings, by dismembering the dead body, 
boiling the fragments and flinging them to the hogs to 
eat. Thereupon the uncle sends his nephew to England 
to be murdered ; but Amleth turns the tables on his 
guards, effects their death, marries the English King’s 
daughter, and returns to the Danish Court to find his 
funeral in course of celebration. He succeeds in setting 
fire to the palace and kills his uncle while he is seeking 
to escape the flames. Amleth finally becomes King of 
Denmark, only to encounter a fresh scries of crude mis- 
adventures which issue in liis violent death. 

Much reconstruction was obviously imperative before 
Hamlet’s legendary experiences could be converted into 
tragedy of however rudimentary a type. Shakespeare w as 
spared the pains of applying the first spade to the unpro- 
mising soil. The first Elizabethan play which presented 
Hamlet’s tragic fortunes has not survived, save possibly 
in a few fragments, which are imbedded in a piratical 
and crudely printed first edition of Shakespeare’s later 
play, as well as in a free German adaptation of somewhat 
mysterious origin.^ But external evidence proves that 

* See p. 363 infra. Der Beatrafte Brudermord, oder Print Hamlet aus 
Dannemark, the Gorman piece, vliich seems to preserve fragments of the 
old j^Hamlet, was first printed^m Berlin in 1781 from a MS. in the 
Dresden llbrai>, dated 1710. The drama onginally belonged to the reper- 
tory of one of the English companies tourmg early in Germany. The 
crude German play, while apparently based on the old Hamlet, bears 
many signs of awkward revision in the light of Shakespeare's subsequent 
version. Much ingenuity has been devoted to a discussion of the precise 
relations of Der Bestrafie Brudermord to the Fust Quarto and Second 
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an old piece called ‘ Hamlet * was in existence in 1689 — 
soon after Shakespeare joined the theatrical profession. 

In that year the pamphleteer Tom Nasbe 
old credited a writer w'hom he called ‘ English 
Seneca ' with the capacity*of penning ‘ whole 
Hamlets, 1 should say handfuls of tragical speeches.’ 
Nashe’s ‘ English Seneca ’ may be safelj^ identified \rith 
Thomas Kyd, a dramatist whose bombastic and melo- 
dramatic ‘Spanish Tragedie, containing the lamentable 
end of Don Horatio and Bel-Imperia, with the pittiful 
death of olde Hieronimo,’ was written about 1686, and 
held the breathless attention of the average Elizabethan 
playgoer for at least a dozen years.^ Kyd’s ‘ Spanish 
Tragedie ’ anticipates with some skill the leading motive 
and an important part of the machinery of Shake- 
speare’s play. Kyd’s hero Hieronimo seeks to avenge 
the murder of his son Horatio in much the same 
spirit as Shakespeare’s Prince Hamlet seeks to avenge 
his father’s death. Horatio, the friend of 
au^hiship Shakespeare’s Hamlet, is called after the 
victim of Kyd’s tragedy. Hieronimo, more- 
over, by way of testing his suspicions of those whom he 
believes to be his son Horatio's murderers, devises a 
play the performance of which is a crucial factor in the 
development of tlie plot. A ghost broods over the whole 
action in agreement with the common practice of the Latin 
tragedian Seneca. The most distinctive scenic devices of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy manifestly Jay within the range 
of Kyd’s dramatic facjulty and experience. The Danish 

Quarto texts of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, as well as to the old lost play. 
(See A. Cohn’s tShakeapeare in Germany, ov sorp ; 237 soq ; (iustav 
Tanger m the IShake^peare Jahrbuch, xxiii> pp. 224 seq . ; Wilhelm 
Creizenach in Modern Philology, Chicago, 1004-5, ii 240-200; and 
M. lilakemoro Evans, ibul. ii. 433-140 ) 

* According to Dokker’s Satiromastix, lion Joiison himself played 
the part of Hieronimo in The Spanish Tragedie on a j>rovinoial tour, 
when he first joined the profession In 1002 Jonnon made ' additions ’ 
to Kyd*B popular piece, and thus tried to st^ciird for it a fresh lease 
of life. (Kyd’s Works, ed. Boas, lxxxiv-\.) The supciior triumph of 
iSbakespoaro’s Hamlet in the same season may well have been regarded 
by Junson’s foes as anothei ‘ purging pill ’ for him. 
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legend knew nothing of the ghost or the interpolated 
play. There is abundant external proof that in one scene 
of the lost play of ' Hamlet ’ the ghost of the hero's 
father exclaimed ‘ Hamlet, revenge.' Those words, indeed, 
deeply impressed the playgoing pubhc in the last years 
of the sixteenth century and formed a popular catch- 
phrase in Elizabethan speech long before Shakespeare 
brought his genius to bear on the Danish tale. Kyd may 
justly be credited with the first invention of a play of 
" Hamlet ’ on the tragic lines which Shakespeare’s genius 
expanded and subtilised.^ 

The old * Hamlet ’ enjoyed in the London theatres 
almost as long a spell of favour as Kyd’s ‘ Spanish 
Revivals Tragedie.’ On June 9, 1594, it was revived at 
of the old the Newington Butts theatre, when the Lord 
•Hamlet Chamberlain’s men, Shakespeare’s company, 
were co-operating there with the Lord Admiral’s men.* 
A little later Thomas Lodge, in a pamphlet called ' Wits 
Miserie ’ (1596), mentioned ‘ the ghost which cried so miser- 
ably at the Theater like an oister wife Hamlet revenge.^ 
J.#odgc’s words suggest a fresh j*evival of tlie original 
piece at the Shoreditch playhouse. In the ‘ Satiromastix ’ 
of 1601 the blustering Captain Tucca mocks Horace 
(Bon Jonson) with the sentences: ‘My name’s Hamlet 
Revenge ; thou hast been at Parris Garden, hast not ? ’ * 
Dekker’s gibe implies yet [another revival of the old 


^ ShakoBpoare olBowhoro showa acquaintance with Kyd’s work. He 
places in the mouth of Kit Sly in T/mj Taming of Uie Shrew the current 
catch-phrase * Go by, Joroniniy,’ which owed ite currency to words in 
The Spanish Tragedie. Shakespeare, too, quotes verbatim a line from the 
same piece in Much Ado about Nothing (i. i. 271) : * In time the savage 
bull doth bear the yoke ' ; but Kyd practically borrowed that bne from 
Watson's Passionate Centuric (No. zlvii.)* livhero Shakespeare may 
hav e met it first. 

• Henslowo's Diary, od Greg, ii 104. 

® Horace [/c, .lonson] replies that he has played *Zulziman' at 
Pans Gard(m * iSoliman ’ is the name of a character in the interpolated 
j)lay scene of The Spanish Tragedie and also of the hero of another of 
Kyd’s ixagoduQS—Sohman and Persedn. 
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tragedy in 1601 at a third playhouse — the Paris Garden 
theatre. 

There is little reason to doubt that Shakespeare’s new 
interpretation of the popular fable was first acted at the 
Globe theatre in the early* winter of 1602, not 
long after the polemical * Satiromastix ’ hod 
run its course on the same boards.^ Burbage 
created the title r6le of the Prince of Denmark 
with impressive effect ; but the dramatic triumph was as 
warmly acknowledged by readers of the piece as by the 
spectators in the playhouse. An early appreciation is 
extant in the handwriting of the critical scholar Gabriel 

^ Tuocs'b scornful mention of ‘ Hamlet ' in Satiromaatix was uttered 
on Shakespeare's stage by a fellow-aotor m November 1001. Tuoca's 
words presume that only the old play of Hamlet was then in existono6» 
and that Shakespeare’s own jilay on the subject had not yet soon the 
light. The dramatist’s fellow-players scored a very pronounced ruocosb 
with the production of Shakespeare’s piece, and it was out of the question 
that they should make its hero’s name a term of reji roach after they 
had produced Shakespeare’s tragedy. Some difficulty as to the date is 
suggested by the statement in all the printed versions of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, beginning with the first quarto of 1603, that * the tragedians 
of the city * had been lately forced to * travel ’ in the country through 
the menacing rivalry of the boy actors in London. No positive evidouco 
is at hand to prove any unusual provincial activity on the part of 
Shakespeare’s company or any other company of men actors during 
the seasons of 1 600 or of 1 601 . Such partial research in municii)al records 
as has yet boon undertaken gives no specific indication that Shakesptiaro’s 
company was out of London between 1597 and 1602, although throe 
unspecified compames of actors are shown by the ('ity Chamberlain’s 
accounts to have visited Oxford in 1601. But the accessible knowledge 
of the men a^'tors* provincial expenonce is too fragmentary to oiler 
safe guidance as to their periods of absence from Lomlon. (Sec p 8J 
supra.) Examination of municijial records has sIuhI much light on 
actors* country tours. But the research has not yet been e.xhausUvc^ 
The municipal archives ignore, moreover, the men’s practice of per- 
forming at country fairs and at country houses, and few cliww to 
such engagements survive. The absence of recorded testimony is not 
therefore oonclusive evidence of the failure of itinerant players to 
give provincial performances dunng this or tliat soasou or in this or 
that place. Shakespeare’s implication that the loading adult actors 
were much out of London m the course of the years 16U0~1 is in the 
oiroumstances worthier of acoeptanco than* any inferonoo from 
collateral negative premisses 


The recep- 
tion of 
Shake- 
speare’s 
tragedy 
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Harvey. Soon after the play was made aocessible to 
readers, Harvey wrote of it thus : ‘ The younger sort takes 
Gabriel Q^uch delight in Shakespearea Venus & Adonis : 
Harvey’s but his Lucrece, & his tragedie of Hamlet, 
comment. prince of T>enmarke, haue it in them, to please 
the wiser sort.’ ^ Many dramatists of repute were soon 
echoing lines frofti the successful piece, while familiar 
reference was made to ‘ mad Hamlet ’ by the pamphleteers. 
In the old play the ghost had excited popular enthusiasm ; 
Anthony Shakespeare’s tragedy the personality of 

Scoioker’s the Prince of Denmark riveted public atten- 
notice 1604 one Anthony Scoloker pubUshed 

a poetical rhapsody called ‘ Daiphantus or the Passions 
of Loue.’ In an eccentric appeal ‘ To the Reader * the writer 
commends in general terras the comprehensive attractions 


^ Tho prociso date at which Gabriel Harvey penned these sentenoos 
18 difficult to determine. They figure m a long and disjointed senes 
of autograph comments on current literature which Harvey inserted 
in a copy of Spoght's edition of Chaucer pubhslied in 1598 (see Gabriel 
Harvey’s Marginalia, ed G. 0 Moore Smith, pp. 232-3). Throughout tho 
volume Harvey Bcatiorod many manuscrijii notes, and on the title-page 
and on tho last page of the printed text he attached tho date 1598 to his 
own signature, Huffioioiii jiroof that he acquired ilie book in the year of its 
publication. There is no ground for assuming that Harvey's mention 
of IlanUct was made m tlio same year. Francis Mercs failed to include 
Hamlet in tho full list of Sbukospoarc's successful plays which he supplied 
late in 1598 in his Palladtti Tamta ; and Harvey, who w'os through life 
in the habit of scribbling in tho margin of his books, clearly annotated 
his Spoght’s Chaucer at idle hours in tho course of various years. Little 
whioh IS of strict chionological portmonce is dcduciblo from the dates of 
publioaiion of tho poetical works, whioh ho stnngs together in tho long 
note containing tho roforonoo to Hamlet. One senteuoo ‘ Tho Eaile of 
Essex rouoh oommondos Albion’s England ’ might suggest at a first glanoe 
that Harvey was writing at any rate bofoio February 1601, when the Earl 
of Essex was ozooutod. Yet much of the context makes it plain that 
H arvoy uses tho present tense m the historic fashion. In a later sentence 
lie includes in a list of 'our flourishing metricians ’ the poet Watson, who 
WAS dead in 1592. He wrote of Watson in the present tense long after 
the poet ceased to live. A succeeding laudatory mention of John Owen a 
Sew which w'ore first publishcHl in 1600 supports the inforonco 

that Harvey penned his note several years after Speght’s Chaucer 
was acquired. Ho light le ihoroforo tlirow’n by Harvey on tho precise 
date of the composition or of the iirst jierformanco of Shakespeare's 
JJamlel. 1 lar vey 's coj^y of Speght’s Chaucer ( 1 598) was in the eighteenth 
century in tho |>o8so6aion of J)r. Thomas i’oic\ Bisliop of Dromore. 
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of ‘ friendly Shakespeare’s tragedies ’ ; as for the piece of 
writing on which he was engaged he disavows the hope 
that it should * please all like pnnco Hamlet,’ adding some- 
what ambiguously ‘ then it were to be fejrod [it] would run 
mad.’ In the course of the poem which follows the 
* Epistle/ Scoloker, describing the maddening effects of 
love, credits his lover with emulating Hamlet’s behaviour. 
He 

Puts off hi8 olothoB ; his shirt he only wears 

Mach like mad-Ziam^. 

Parodying Hamlet’s speech to the players, Scoloker’s 
hero calls * players fools ’ and threatens to ' learn them 
action.’^ Thus as early as 1604 Shakespeare’s recon- 
struction of the old play was receiving explicit marks of 
popular esteem. 

The bibliography of Shakespeare’s * Hamlet ’ offers a 
puzzling problem. On July 26, 1602, ‘ A Book called the 
The pro- Revenge of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, as it 
biem of Its w'as lately acted by the Lord Chamberlain 
publication Servants,’ was entered on the Stationers’ 
Company’s Registers by the printer James Roberts, and 
it was published in quarto next year by N[ icholas] L[ing] 
and John Trundell.- The title-page ran : ‘ The Tragicall 

George Steevens, in his edition of Shakospouro 1773, cited the manuscript 
note respecting Hamlet while the book formed part of Bishop Percy’s 
hbrary, and Malone commented on Htcevens’s transcript in letters to 
Bishop Percy and m his Variorum edition, 1821, ii. 369 (cf. Halliwoll- 
Phillipps, Memoranda on Hamlet, 1879, pp. 40-9). The volume, which 
was for a long time assumed to be destroyed, now belongs to Miss Meade, 
great-granddaughter of Bishop Percy. The whole of Harvey’s note is 
reproduced m facsimile and is fully annotated in Gabriel Harvey's 
Marginalia, ed. G. C. Moore Smith (Stratford-on-Avon, 1913). 

’ Sooloker’s work was reprinted by Dr. Grosait m JSSC. 

^ Although James Roberts obtained on July 20, 1602, the Stationoro* 
Company’s license for the publication of Hamlet, and although he 
printed the Second Quarto of 16C4, he liad no hand m the First Quarto 
of 1003, which was in all regards a piracy Its chief promoter was 
Nicholas Ling, a bookseller and publisher, not a printer, who had 
taken up his freedom as a stationer in 1579, and was called into the 
livery lo 1598. He was himself a man of loticrs, having designed a 
senes of collected aphorisms in four volumes, of which the second was 
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Historic of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke. By William 
Shake-speare. As it hath beene diuerse times acted by his 
^ ^ , Hishnesse Seruants in the Cittie of London 
Quarto, as also in the two Unmersities of Cam- 

bridge and Oxford, and elsewhere.’ The Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants were not known as ‘His High- 
nesse seruants ’—the designation bestowed on them on the 
title-page — before their formal enrolment as King James’s 
players on May 19, 1603.^ It was therefore after that 
date that the First Quarto saw the light.^ 

The First Quarto of ‘Hamlet’ was a surreptitious issue. 
The text is crude and imperfect, and there is little doubt 
, , , that it was prepared from shorthand notes 
of the First taken from the actors lips during an early 

Quarto performance at the theatre. But the dis- 
crepancies between its text and that of more authentic 

editions of a later date cannot all be assigned to the 
incompetence of the ‘ copy ’ from which the printer 


the well-known Palladis Tamia (159B) by Francis Meres. Ling compiled 
and published both the first volume of the senes called Politeupheuia 
(1597), and the third called Wtl'a TJieatre of the Little World (1599). 
In 1607 he temporarily acquired some interest m the publication of 
Shakespeare's Love's Labour's Lost and Romeo and Juliet (Arbor, iii. 
337, 365). With Ling there was associated in the unprincipled venture 
of the First Quarto of Hamlet, John Trundell, a stationer of small 
account. He took up his freedom as a stationer on October 29, 1597, 
but the Hamlet of 1603 was the earliest volume on the title-page of 
which ho figured. He had no other coxmoction with Shakespeare's works. 
Bon Jonson derisively introduced Trundeirs name as that of a notonous 
dealer in broadside ballads into Every Man in his Humour (i. li. 63 
folio edition, 1616). The printer of the First Quarto, who is unnamed 
on the title-page, has boon identified with Valentine Simmes, who 
was often in difiiculties for unlicensed and irregular printing. But 
Gimmes had much exfierienco in printing Shakespeare's plays ; from 
hiB press came the First Quartos of Richard III (1597), Richard II (1597), 
2 Henry IV (1600), and Much Ado (1600). (Of. Pollard, Shakespeare 
folios and Quartos, 1909, pp. 73 seq. ; Mr. H. R. Plomer in Library, 
April 1906, pp. 153-5.) 

^ See p. 37 < infra. 

^ The further statement on the title-page, that the piece was acted 
not only in the City of London but at the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, is perplexmg. At both Oxford and Cambridge the academic 
authorities did all they could, from 1580 onwards, to prevent performances 
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worked. The numerous divergences touch points of 
construction which are beyond the scope of a reporter 
or a copyist. The transcript followed, however lamely, 
a draft of the piece which was radically revised before 
‘ Hamlet ’ appeared in print again. * 

The First Quarto furnishes 2143 lines—scarcely half 
as many as the Second Quarto, which*' gives the play 
Shakes- substantially its accepted form. Several of 
peare's first thc characters appear in the First Quarto under 
rough draft, names ; Polonius is called Corambis, 

Reynaldo Montano.^ Some notable speeches — ‘To be or 
not to be ’ for example — appear at a different stage of 
the action from that which was finally allotted them. One 
scene (11. 1247-82) has no counterpart in other editions ; 
there the Queen suffers herself to be convinced by Horatio 
of her second husband's infamous character ; in signal 
conflict with her attitude of mind in the subsequent 
version, she acknowledges 

treason in his [t.e. King ClaudiUB^nJ loukes 
That soem'd to sugar or'e bis villanio. 

Through the last three acts the rhythm of the blank verse 
and the vocabulary are often reminiscent of Kyd’s acknow- 
ledged work, 2 and lack obvious affinity with Shakespeare’s 

by the touring companies within the University procincts. The Vice- 
Chancellor made it a practice to bribe visiting actors with sums varying 
from ton to forty shillings to refrain from playing. The municipal ofiioors 
did not, however, share the prejudice of their academic neighbours, 
and according to the accounts of the (*ity Chamberlain, os many as 
three oompamos, which the documents unluckily omit to specify indi- 
vidually by name, gave performances m the City of tJxford during the 
year 1600-1. It was only the towns of Oxford and Cambridge and 
not the umversities themselves which could have given Shakespeare's 
Hamlet an early welcome. The misrepresentation on the title-page 
IS m keeping with the general inaccuracy of the First Quarto text. 
(See F. S. Boas. * Hamlet at tlie Universitios ’ in Fortnightly Reviewt 
August 1613, and his University Dramas 1914.) 

^ Osne is only known as * A Braggart Gentleman * and Francisco 
* A sentinel,* but here the shorthand uototakor may have failed to 
catch the specific names. 

■ Kyd’s Works, od. Boas, pp. xJ\-iiv — ‘The Ui -Hamlet ’ ; cf. (J. 
Sanazin, ‘ Entstohung der Hamlet -izagodj<‘ lu Avylia xii-iv. 
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style. The collective evidence suggests that the First 
Quarto presents with much typographical disfigurement 
Shakespeare’s first experiment with the theme. design 
of a sweeping recoi^truction of the old play was not fully 
worked out, and a few fragments of the original material 
were suffered for the time to remain.^ 

A revised edition of Shakespeare’s work, printed from a 
far more complete and accurate manuscript, was published 
in 1604. This quarto volume bore the title : ‘ The Tragicail 
Historie of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke, by William 
Shakespeare. Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as 
much againe as it was, according to the true and p^ect 
coppic.’ The printer was I[ames] R[oberts] and the 
publisher N[ichola8] L[ing].* The concluding words — 
The Second * according to the true and perfect coppie ’ — 
Quarto, of the title-page of the Second Quarto authori- 
tatively stamped its predecessor as surreptitious 
and unauthentic. A second impression of the Second 
Quarto of ‘ Hamlet’ bore the date 1606, but was otherwise 
unaltered. Ling, the publisher of the First Quarto, and 

^ No other theory fits the conditions of the problem. Both omiBsione 
and intorpolations make it clear that the transcriber of the First Quarto 
was not dependent on Shakespeare’s final version, nor is there ground 
for crediting tho transenber with tho ability to foist by his own imtiative 
reminisconooB of tho old pioco on a dofoctivo shorthand report of 
Shakespeare’s complete play. An internal discrepancy of construction 
which Shakespeare’s later yersion failed to remove touches the death 
of Ophelia. According to the Queen’s familiar speech (iv. vu. 107-84) 
the girl is tho fatal victim of a pure accident. Tho bough of a willow 
tree, on which she rests whilo serenely gathering wild flowers, snaps and 
flings her into the brook whoro sho is drowned. Yet in the scene of her 
burial all the referencos to her death assume that she committed suicide. 
It looks as if in the old play Ophoba took her own life, and that while 
Shakespeare altered her mode of death in act iv. sc. vii. ho failed to 
reoonoile with tho change the comment on Ophelia’s end in aot v. so. i. 
which ochoed the original drama. 

* Tho ])rinter of tho Second Quarto, James Roberts, who hold the 
Stationers’ Company’s Iiconso of July 26, 1602, for the pubbcation of 
Hamlet, had clearly como to terms with Nicholas Ling, the piratical 
publisher of the First Quarto, lioborts, who was pnntor and publisher 
of * tho players’ bills,’ had been concerned in 1000 in the publication of 
TUua Androntcus (see p. 131), of TAe Merchant of Venice (seo p. 136 n.), 
and of A Midsummer NxghVs Dream (soe p. 231 n.). He also obtained a 
license for the pubbcation of Troxlua and Cresstda in 1603 (seo p. 367). 
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not Roberts, the original licensee and printer of the Second 
Quarto, would seem to have been recognised as owner of 
copyright in the piece. On November 19, 1607, there was 
transferred, with other literary property, to a different 
publisher, John Smethwick, * A booke called Hamlet . . . 
Whiche dyd belonge to Nicholas Lynge.’ ^ Smethwick 
published a Fourth Quarto of ‘Hamlet^ in 1611 as well 
as a Fifth Quarto whicli was undated. Both follow the 
guidance of the Second Quarto. The Second Quarto is 
carelessly printed and awkwardly punctuated, and there 
are signs that the ' copy ’ had been curtailed for acting 
purposes. But the Second Quarto presents the fullest of 
all extant versions of the play. It numbers nearly 4000 
lines, and is by far the longest of Shakespeare’s dramas.* 

A third version (long the textiLs receplus) figured in the 
Folio of 1623. Here some hundred lines which are wanting 
The First quartos appear for the first time. The 

Folio Folio’s additions include the full account of 
Version. quarrel between the men actors and the 

boys, and some uncomplimentary references to Denmark 
in the same scene. Both these passages may well have 
been omitted from the Second Quarto of 1604 in deference 
to James I’s Queen Aimo, who was a Danish princess 
and an active patroness of the ‘ childron-players.’ At 
the same time more than two hundred lines which figure 
in the Second Quarto are omitted from the Folio. Among 
the deleted passages is one of Hamlet’s most characteristic 
soliloquies (‘ How ajl occasions do inform against me ’) 
with the preliminary observations which give him his cue 
(IV. iv. 9-66). The Folio text clearly followed an acting 
copy which had been abbreviated somewhat more dras- 
tically than the Second Quarto and in a different fashion.* 

1 stationer fi* Companies Megistera, «i. Arber, lii. 365. 

* Hamlet is thus some three hundred Ijnoa longer than Michard 111 
— the play by Shakespeare that approaches it most closely in numencal 
strength of lines. 

= Cf. Hamlet — parallel texts of the First and Second Quarto, and 
First Foho— ed. Wilhelm Vietor, Marburg, 1891 ; The Devonahire HamleU, 
1860, parallel tezta of the two quartos erlittnl by Mr. Sam Timmimi 
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But the printers did their work more accurately than 
their predecessors. A collation of the First Folio with 
the Second Quarto is essential to the formation of a satis- 
factory text of th^ play. An endeavour of the kind was 
first made on scholarly lines by Lewis Theobald in ‘ Shake- 
speare Restor’d (1726) . Theobald’s text, with further em- 
bellishments by Sir Thomas Hanmer, Edward Capell, and 
the Cambridge editors of 1866, is now generally adopted. 

Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet ’ has since its first production 
attracted more attention from actors, playgoers, and 
readers of all capacities than any other of his 
pop™Sity plays- From no piece of literature have so 
°Hamiet* ^any phrases passed into colloquial speech. 

Its world- wide popularity from its author’s day 
to our own, when it is as warmly welcomed in the theatres 
of France and Germany as in those of the British Empire 
and America, is the most striking of the many testimonies 
to the eminence of Shakespeare’s dramatic instinct. 
The old barbarous legend has been transfigured, and its 
coarse brutalities are sublimated in a new atmosphere of 
subtle thought. At a first glance there seems little in 
the play to attract the uneducated or the unreflecting. 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet ’ is mainly a psychological effort, 
a study of the reflective temperament in excess. The 
action develops slowly ; at times there is no movement 
at all. Not only is the piece in its final shape the longest 
of Shakespeare’s dramas, but the total length of Hamlet’s 
speeches far exceeds that of those allotted by Shake- 
speare to any other of his characters. Humorous and 
quite original relief is effectively supplied to the tragic 
theme by the garrulities of Polonius and the rustic 
grave-diggers. The controversial references to contem- 
porary theatrical history (ii. ii. 350-89) could only count 
on a patient hearing from a sympathetic Elizabethan 
audience, but the pungent censure of actors’ perennial 
defects is calculated to catch the ear of the average 
playgoer of all ages. The minor characters are vividly 
elaborated. But it is not to these subsidiary features 
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that the universality of the play’s vogue can be attri- 
buted. It is the intensity of interest which Shakespeare 
contrives to excite in the character of the hero 
that explains the position of the tragedy in popular 
esteem. The play’s unrivalled power of attraction lies 
in the pathetic fascination exerted on minds of almost 
every calibre by the central figure — a ^igh-bom youth 
of chivahic instincts and finely developed intellect, who, 
when stirred to avenge in action a desperate private 
wrong, is foiled by introspective workings of the brain 
that paralyse the will. The pedigree of the conception 
flings a flood of light on the magical property of Shake- 
speare’s individual genius. 

Although the difficulties of determining the date of 
* Troilus and Gressida ’ are very great, there are many 
•TroUus grounds for assigning its composition to the 
and ^ early days of 1603. Four years before, in 
Cressida. 1599 ^ the dramatists Dekker and Chettle were 

engaged by Philip Henslowe to prepare a play of identical 
name for the Earl of Nottingham’s (formerly the Lord 
Admiral’s) company — the chief rival of Shakespeare’s 
company among the men actors. Of the pre-Shake- 
spearean drama of ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ only a fragment 
of the plot or scenario survives. There is small doubt that 
that piece suggested the to]>ic to Shakespeare, although 
he did not follow it closely.^ On February 7, 1602-3, 
James Roberts, the original licensee of Shakespeare’s 
‘ Hamlet,’ obtnined a license for ‘the booke of “Troilus 
and Cresseda ” as yt is acted by my Lord Chamberlens men 
\%.e. Shakespeare’s company],* to print wlien lie has gotten 

^ The * plot * of a play on the subjoot of Troilus and Cressida which 
may be attributed to Dokkor and Chettlo ib proserved in the British 
Museum MSS. Addit. 10449 f. 5. This was first printed in Henslowe 
Papers^ ed. Greg, p. 142. Eleven linos in the 1610 edition of i/tstrio- 
mastix (Act m. 11. 269-79) parody a scene id Shakespeare's Troilus 
(V. ii.). Histriomastix was first produced in 1599. The passage in 
the edition of 1610 is clearly an interpolation of .uncertain date and 
gives no clue to the year of composition or production of Shakespeare’s 
piece 

* Stationers^ Company's Reyislers^ od. Arix i , iii 226 
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sufficient authority for it.’ Roberts’s ' book ’ was probably 
Shakespeare’s play. Roberts, who printed the Second 
Quarto of 'Hamlet’ and others of Shakespeare’s plays, 
failed in his effort to send ' Troilus ’ to press. The inter- 
position of the players for the time defeated his effort to 
get ‘sufficient authority for it.’ But the metrical cha- 
racteristics of Shakespeare’s ‘ Troilus and Cressida ’ — the 
regularity of the blank verse — powerfully confirm the date 
of composition which Roberts’s abortive license suggests. 
Six years later, however, on January 28, 1608-9. a new 
license for the issue of * a booke called the history of Troylus 
and Cressida ’ was granted to other publishers, Richard 
Bonian and Henry Walley,^ and these publishers, more 
fortunate than Roberts, soon issued a quarto bearing on 
the title-page Shakespeare’s full name as author and the 
date 1609. The volume was printed by George Eld, but 
the typography is not a good specimen of his customary 
skiU. 

Exceptional obscurity attaches to the circumstances 
of the publication. Some copies of the book beaor an 
ordinary type of title-page stating that ‘The 
publication Historic of Troylus and Cresseida ’ was printed 
of 1609 t acted by the King’s Majesties 

seruants at the Globe,’ and that it was ‘ written by William 
Shakespeare.’ But in other copies, which differ in no 
way in regard either to the text of the play or to the pub- 
lishers* imprint, there was substituted a more pretentious 
title-page running ; ‘The famous Historic of Troylus 
and Cresseid, excellently expressing the beginning of their 
loues with the conceited wooing of Pandarus, prince of 
Licia, written by William Shakespeare.’ This pompous 
description was followed, for the first and only time in the 
case of a play by Shakespeare published in his lifetime, by 
an advertisement or preface superscribed ‘ A never writer 
to an ever reader. News.’ The anonymous pen supplies 
in the interest of the publishers a series of high-flowm 


* Stationera' Company's Registers, eel. Arber, iii 400. 
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but well-deserved compliments to Shakespeare as a writer 
of comedies.^ * Troilus and Cressida ’ was declared to be 
the equal of the best work of Terence and Plautus, 
and there was defiant boasting that the ' grand poss- 
esaers ’ — t.e. the theatrical owners — cS the manuscript 
deprecated its publication. By way of enhancing the 
value of what were obviously stolen wares, it was falsely 
added that the piece was new and unacted, that it was 
‘ a new play never staled with the stage, never clapper- 
clawed with the palms of the vulgar.* The purchaser 
was adjured : ‘ Refuse not nor like this the less for not 
being sullied with the smoky breath of the multitude.’ 
This address was possibly a brazen rej>ly of the publishers 
to a more than usually emphatic protest on the part of 
players or dramatist against the printing of the piece. 
The ‘ copy ’ seemed to follow’ a version of the play which 
had escaped theatrical revision or curtailment, 
First Folio and may have reached the press with the cor- 
version connivance of a scrivener in the author’s 

and managers’ confidence. The editors of the First 
Folio evinced distrust of the Quarto edition by i)rinting 

^ The tribute ie worthy of note. The most oulogietic seutcnces 
run thus : ‘ Were but the vain namos of cornedios changed for lilies 
of commodities or of plays for plea?, you shriuld see all those grand 
oensors that now stylo them such vanities liock to them for the mam 
grace of their gravities ; especially this author's comedies that are so 
framed to the life, that they Hcr\o for the most common commontarios 
of all the actions of our lives, showing such a dextenty and power of 
wii, that the mot.* displea&od with plays are 'pleased with his comtMlios 
And all such dull and hoa\y-w]ttod worldlings as woie never capable 
of the wit of a comedy, coming by report of them to his roprcflentations 
have found that wit that they never found in thomsclvos, and have 
parted better wittod than they came ; feeling an edge of wit sot upon 
them more than ever they dreamed they had brain to grind it on. 
So much and such savoured salt of wit is in his comedies, that they 
seem (for their height of pleasure) to bo bom in that sea that brought 
forth 'Venus. Amongst all there is none more witty than this : and 
had I time I would comment upon it, though 1 know it needs not (for 
BO much as will make you think your testern well 4>cstowod) ; but for 
BO much worth as even poor 1 know to bo slufTed in it, dcsorvos such 
a labour as well as the best comedy in Terence or Plautus.’ 

2 h 
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their text from a different copy, but its deviations were not 
always for the better. The Folio ‘ copy,’ however, supplied 
Shakespeare’s prologue to the play for the first time.i 
The work, which in point of construction shows signs 
of haste, and in style is exceptionally unequal, is the 
Treatment attractive of the efforts of Shakespeare’s 

of the middle life. In matter and manner ' Troilus 
theme. Cressida ’ combines characteristic features 

of its author’s early and late performances. His imagery 
is sometimes as fantastic as in ' llomeo and Juliet ’ • 
elsewhere his intuition is as penetrating as in ‘ King Lear.* 
The problem resembles that which is presented by ‘ All’s 
Well ’ and may be solved by the assumption that the play 
was begun by Shakespeare in his early days, and was 
completed in the season of maturity. The treatment 
of the strange Trojan love story from which the piece 
takes its name savours of Shakespeare’s youthful hand, 
while the complementary’ scenes, which the (Jreek leaders 
and soldiers dominate, bear trace of a mo e mature 
pen. 

’riic story is based not on the Homeric poem of Troy 
but on a romantic legend of tlic Trojan w’ar, which a 
fertile media?val imagination quite irrespon- 
sibly wove round Homeric names. Both 
Ti'oilus, the type of loyal love, and Cressida, 
the tyi)e of perjured love, were children of the twelfth 
century and of no classical era. The literature of the 


^ A ounouB imcortaiuty au to tho place which Iho picco should occupy 
in thoir volume was evinced by the First Folio edituis. They began 
by printing it in thoir section of tragedies after Romeo aiid Juliet. 
With tliat tragedy of love Trotlua and Cressida' s (jynical dt^noumont 
awkvvaidly contrasts, noi is the play, strictly ppt'aking, a tragedy. Both 
hero and heroine leave tlio scene aiiv’e, and Die death m Uie closing 
I egos of Hector at Achilles’ hand is no regular elimaj:. LTtimately 
the piece was given a detached place without jiagination between the 
close of tho section of * Histones * and the opening of the section of 
‘ Tragedies.’ Tho editors’ perploj^ities are reflected in their probmmary 
table or catalogue of contents, in which Troilus and Cressida finds 
no mention at all. See First Folio Facsimile, ed. Sidney Lee, Intro- 
duction, xxvii~xxix. 
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Middle Ages first gave them their general fame, which the 
literature of the Renaissance steadily developed. 

Boccaccio first bestowed literary form on the tale of 
Troilus and his fickle mistress in his epic of ' Filostrato ’ of 
1348, and on that foundation Chaucer built his touching 
poem of ‘ Troylus and Criseyde ’ — the longest of all his poetic 
narratives. To Chaucer the story owed its wide English 
vogue ^ and from him Shakespeare’s love story in the play 
took its cue. No pair of lovers is more often cited than 
Troilus and his faithless mistress by Elizabethan poets, and 
Shakespeare, long before he finished his play, introduced 
their names in familiar allusion in ‘The Merchant of 
Venice ’ (v. i. 4) and in ‘ Twelfth Night ’ (iii. i. 59). The 
military and political episodes in the wars of Trojans and 
Greeks, with which Shakespeare encircles his romance, 
are traceable to two mediaeval books easily accessible to 
Elizabethans, whi(*.h both adapt m different uays the far- 
famed Guido della Colonna’s fantastic reconstruction or 
expansion of the Hoineric myth in the tliirteenth century ; 
the first of these autliorities was Lydgate’s ‘ Troy booke,’ 
a long verse rendering of Colonna’s ‘ llistoria Trojana,’ 
and the second was Caxton’s ‘ Itecuyell of the historyes of 
Troy,’ a prose translation of a French epitome of Colonna. 
Shakespeare may have read the fii’st instalment of 
Chapman’s great translation of Homer’s ‘ Iliad,’ of which 
Siiake volumes appeared in 1598 — one con- 

speare’s taiiiing seven books (i. li. vii. viii. ix. x. xi.) 
acceptance other, called ‘ Achilles’ {Shield,’ con- 

jn^»val taming book xviii. But the drama owed 
nothing to Homer’s epic. Its picture of the 
Homeric world was a fruit of the iiK‘diaival falsifications. 
At one point the dramatist diverges from his authorities 
with notable origmahty. Cressida fignnjs in his play as a 

^ CrcBHida's name m Bonoit do 8to. M ore's Rotmn do Troyoa, where 
her story was first told in the twelfth century, appears as Bnsinde, 
a derivative from the Homeric Briseis. Boccaccio converted the name 
into Qnseide and Chaucer into CriBeydo. whence Croesida easily 
developed. 


2 u 2 
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heartless coquette ; the poets who had previously treated 
her story — Boccaccio, Chaucer, Lydgate, and Robert 
Henryson, the Scottish writer who echoed Chaucer — had 
imagined her as a fender-hearted, if frail, beauty, with 
claims on their pity rather than on their sconi. But 
Sliakespeare's innovation is dramatically effective, and 
deprives fickleness in love of any false glamour. It is 
impossible to sustain the charge fre(iuently brought against 
the dramatist that he gave proof of a new and original 
vein of cynicism, when, in ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ he 
disparaged the Greek heroes of classical antiquity by 
investing them with c.ontemptible characteristics. Guido 
della Colonna and the authorities whom Shakespeare 
followed invariably condemn Homer’s glorification of 
the Greeks and depreciate their characters and exploits. 
Shakespeare indeed docs the (»reek chieftains Ulysses, 
Nestor, and Agamemnon better justice than liis guides, 
for whatever those veterans’ moral defects he concentrated 
in their speeches a marvellous uealth of pithily expressed 
philosophy, much of which has fortunately obtained pro- 
verbial cun'cncy. Otherwise Shakespeare’s conception of 
the Greeks ran on the traditional mediaeval lines. His 
presentation of Achilles as a brutal coward is entirely 
loyal to the spirit of Guido della Colonna, >vhose veracity 
was unquestioned by Shakespeare or his tutors. Shake- 
speare’s portrait interpreted the selfish, unreasoning, and 
exorbilant pride with which the warrior was credited 
by Homer’s mediaDval expositors. 

Shakespeare’s treatment of his theme cannot therefore 
be fairly construed, as some critics construe it, into a petty- 
minded protest against the honour paid to the ancient 
Greeks and to the form and sentiment of their literature 
by more learned dramatists of the day, like Ben Jonson 
and Chapman. Irony at the expense of classical hero- 
worship was a c*ommon note of the Middle Ages. Shake- 
speare had aheady caught a touch of it w^hen he portrayed 
Julius Cscsar, not ill the fulness of the Dictator’s powers, 
but in a jntiablc condition of physical and mental de- 
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crepitude, and ba was subsequontly to show his tolerance 
of prescriptive habits of disparagement by contributing to 
the two pseudo-classical pieces of ‘ Pericles ' and ‘ Timon of 
Athens.’ Shakespeare worked in ‘T^oilus and Cressida’ 
over well-seasoned specimens of mediaeval romance, which 
were uninfluenced by the true classical ^pirit. Mediaeval 
romance adumbrated at all points Shakespeare’s unheroic 
treatment of the Homeric heroes.* 

^ Less satisfactoiy is the endeavour that has been made by F. Q. 
Fleay and George Wyndham to treat Trothis and Cressida as Shake- 
speare’s oontributioD to the embittered controversy of 1601-2, between 
Jonson on the one hand and Marston and Dokker and their actor- 
friends on the other hand, and to represent the play as a pronouncement 
against Jonson. According to this fanciful view, Shakespeare held up 
Jonson to savage ridicule in Ajax, while m I'hersites ho denounced 
with equal bitterness Marston, despite Marston *s antagonism to 
Jonson, which entitlod him to freedom from attack by Jenson’s foes. 
The controversial interpretation of the play is in contliot with 
chronology (for Troths cannot, on any showing, bo assigned 
to the period of the war botw'een Jonson, Dekkor, and Marston, in 
1601-2), and it seems confuted by the facts and arguments already 
adduced in the discussion of the theatrical quart cl (see pp. 343 seq. 
and especially p. 351). Another untenable theory represents Troths 
and Cressida os a splenetic attack on George Chapman, the translator 
of Homer and champion of claHsical literature (see Acheson’s Shake- 
speare and the Rival Poet, 1903) 
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THE ACCESSION OF KING JAMES I 

Despite the suApieions of sympathy with the Earl of 
Essex’s revolt which the players of Shakespeare’s com- 
pany incurred and despite tlieir stubborn 

Last per- controversy with the Children of the Chapel 
formanccs ^ , . -i i . ti • 

before Koyal, tlu; dramjitist and his colleagues main- 

ilizabeth tained their hold on the favour of the Court 

till the close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. No 

political anxiety was suffered to interrupt the regular 

succession of their a})pearanccs on the royal stage. On 

Boxing Day 1000 and on the succeeding Twelfth Night, 

Shakespeare’s company was at Whitehall rendering as 

usual a comedy or interlude each night. Within little 

more than a month Essex made his sorry attempt at 

rebellion in the City of London (on February 9, 1600-1), 

and on Shrove Tuesday (February 24) Queen Elizabeth 

signed her favourite’s death warrant. Yet on the evening 

of that most critical day— barely a dozen hours before 

the Earl’s execution within the precincts of the Towner 

of London — Shakespeare’s band of players produced at 

Whitehall one more play in the sovereign’s presence. 

As the disturlx^d year ended, the guests beneath the royal 

roof were exceptionally few,i but the acting company’s 

^ Cf. Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, vol. 283, no. 48 (Dudley 
Carloton to John Chamberlain, Dec. 29, 1601) : * There has been such 
a small Court this Christmas that the guard were not troubled to keep 
doors at the plays and pastimes.* Besides the plays at Court this 
Christmas the Queen witnessod one performed in her honour at Lord 
Hunsdon's house in Blackfriars, presumably by Shakespeare’s company 
of which Lord Hunsdon. then Lord Chamberlain, was the patron {ibtd.) 

374 
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esertions were not relaxed at Court. During the next 
Christmas season Shakespeare’s company revisited White- 
hall no less than four times-- on Boxing Day and St. John’s 
Day (December 27, 1601) as well as on New Year’s Day 
and Shrove Sunday (February 14, 1601-2).i Their services 
were requisitioned once again on Boxing Day, 1602, but 
Queen Elizabeth’s days were then at length numbered. 
On Candlemas Day (February 2) 1602-3 the company 
travelled to Richmond, Surrey, whither the Queen had 
removed in vain hope of recovering her failing health, 
and there for the last time Shakespeare and his friends 
oflEered her a dramatic entertainment.* She lived only 
seven weeks longer. On March 24, 1602-3, she breathed 
her last at Richmond.* 

The literary ambitions of Henry Chettle, Shakespeare’s 
early eulogist and Robert Greene’s publisher, had long 
withdrawn him from the publishing trade. At the end 
of the century ho was making a penurious livelihood by 
ministering with vast industry to the dramatic needs 
of the Lord Admiral’s company of players, 
'speare and ‘The London Florentine,’ the last piece (now 
^ lost) which was prepared for presentation by 
the Lord Admiral’s men before the Queen early 
in March 1602-3, was from the pen of Chettle in partner- 
ship with Thomas Hey^vood, and for its rendering at 
Court Chettle wrote a special prologue and epilogue.^ 
It was not unfitting that the favoured author should inter- 
rupt his dramatic labour in order to commemorate the 
Queen’s death. His tribute was a pastoral elegy (of mingled 

1 E. K. Chambora in Mod. Lawj. Bev. (1907), vol. ii. p. 12. 

> Murray, English Dramatic Companies^ i. 105 seq. ; Cunmngbam, 
Rivda, Tjjii Boq. J 

’ After the last porformanco of Shakespeare’s company at the 
Falaoo of Kiohmond and before the Queen’s death, Edward Alleyn with 
the Lord Admiral’s company twice acted before her there — once on 
Shrove Sunday (March 6), and[again a day or two later on an unspecified 
date. ^ Seek Tucker Murray, English ^ Dramatit Companies^ i. 138; 
Henslowe's Diary, od. Greg, i 171-3 : Cunningham, Bevels, zxziv. 

^ Henslowo’s Diary, ed. Grog, i. 173. 
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verse and prose) called 'England’s Mourning Garment.’ 
It appeared just after Elizabeth’s funeral in Westminster 
Abbey on April 28. Into his loyal panegyric the zealous 
elegist wove expressions of surprised regret that the best 
known poets of the day had withheld their pens from 
his own great theme. Under fanciful names in accordance 
with the pastorarconvention, Chettle, who himself assumed 
Spenser’s pastoral title of Colin, appealed to Daniel, 
Drayton, Chapman, Ben Jonson, and others to make the 
Sovereign’s royal name ‘live in their lively verse.’ Nor 
was Shakespeare, whose progress Chettle had watched with 
sympathy, omitted from the list of neglectful singers. 
‘ The silver-tongued Melicert ’ was the pastoral appellation 
under which Chettle lightly concealed the great dramatist’s 
identity. Deeply did he grieve that Shakespeare should 
forbear to 

Drop from his honied muse one sable teare. 

To mourne her death that graced his desert, 

And to his laies opened her royal care. 

'I’he apostrophe closed with the lines : 

Shopheard, remember our Elizabeth, 

And sing her Bapo done by our Tarquin Death. 

The reference to Shakespeare’s poem of ‘ Lucrece ’ left 
the reader in no doubt of the writer’s meaning.^ But 
there were critics of the day who deemed Shakespeare 
better employed than on elegies of royalty. Testimonies 
to the worth of the late Queen flowed in abundance 
from the pens of ballad-mongers whose ineptitudes were 
held by many to profane ‘ great majesty.’ A satiric wit 
heaped scorn on Chettle who 

calde to Shakespeare, Jonson, Greene 
To write of their dead noble Queeno. 

Any who responded to the invitation, the satirist suggested, 
would deserve to suflfer at the stake for poetical heresy 

^ England'a Mourning Oarment, 1603, sign. D 3, reprinted in 8hak- 
apere AUuaion Booka (New Shak. Soo. 1874), ed. 0. M. Inglel^, p. 98. 

» Epigrams ... By I. C. Gent., London [1604?], No. 12; see 
Shakapere Allusion Boohs^ pp. 121-2. The author I. C. is unidentified. 
Hie reference to * Greene ' is to Thomas Greene, the popular comedian. 
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Save on grounds of patrioiio sentiment, the Queen’s 
death justified no lamentation on the part of Shakespeare. 

He had no material reason for mourning. 
acSe^oD withdrawal of one royal patron he and 

his friends at once found another, who proved 
far more liberal and appreciative. Under the immediate 
auspices of the new King and Queen, drafhatists and actors 
enjoyed a prosperity and a consideration w^hieh improved 
on every precedent. 

On May 19, 1603, James I, very soon after his accession, 
extended to Shakespeare and other members of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s company a very marked and 
valuable recognition. To them he granted 
under royal letters patent a license ‘freely 
to use and exercise the arte and facultie of 
playing comedies, tragedies, histories, enter- 
ludes, moralls, pastoralles, stage-plaies, and 
such other like as they have already studied, or hereafter 
shall use or studie as well for the recreation of our loving 
subjectes as for our solace and pleasure, when we shall 
thi^e good to see them during our pleasure.’ TJie Globe 
theatre was noted as the customary serene of their labours, 
but permission was granted to them to perform in the 
town-hall or moot-hall or other convenient place in 
any country town. Nine actors were alone mentioned 
individually by name. Other members of the com- 
pany were merely described as ‘ the rest of their asso- 
ciates.’ Lawrence .Fletcher stood first on the list ; ho 
had already performed before James in Scotland in 1599 
and 1601. Shakespeare came second and Burbage third. 
There followed Augustine Phillips, John Heminges, 
Henry Condell, William Sly, Robert Armin, 
and Richard Cowley. The company to which 
Shakespeare and his colleagues belonged was 
thenceforth styled the King’s company, its 
members became ‘ the King’s Servants.’ In 
accordance, moreover, with a precedent created by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1583, they weif* numbered among the 


Shake- 
^eare as 
Groom 
of the 
Chamber. 


The royal 
patent to 
Shake- 
speare's 
company, 
May 19 , 
1603. 
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Grooms of the Chamber.^ The like rank was conferred 
on the members of the company which was taken at the 
same time into the patronage of James I’s Qucen-consort 
Anne of Denmark, and among Queen Anne’s new Grooms 
of the Chamber was the actor-dramatist Thomas Heywood, 
whose career was always running parallel with that of the 
great poet. Shakespeare’s new status as a complementary 
member of the royal household had material advantages. 
In that capacity he and his fellows received from time to 
time cloth wherewith to provide themselves liveries, and 
a small fixed salary of 52s, 4d, a year. Gifts of varying 
amount were also made them at festive seasons by the 
controller of the royal purse at the Sovereign’s pleasure 
and distinguished royal guests gave them presents. The 
household office of Groom of the Chamber was for the 
most part honorary,^ but occasionally the actors were 

^ The royal liconflo of May 19, 100.3, was first printed from the 
Patent Roll in Rymor’s Fcedera (1716), xvi. 606, and has been very 
often reprinted (of. Malone Soo. Coll. 1011, vol. i. 204). At the same 
time the Earl of Worcester’s company of which Thomas Heywood, the 
aotor-dramatist, was a prominent member, was taken into the Queen’s 
patronage, and its members became the Queen’s servants, and likewise 
‘ Grooms of the Chamber,’ while the Lord Admiral’s (or the Earl of 
Nottingham’s) company was taken into the patronage of Henry Pnnoe 
of Woles, and its members were known as the Prince’s Servants until 
his death in 1612, when they were admitted into the ‘ service * of his 
brother-in-law the Elector Palatine. The remnants of tho ill-fated 
company of Queen Elizabeth’s Servants scorn to have passed at her 
death first to the patronage of Lodoviok Stuart, duke of Lenox, and 
then to Prince Charles, Duke of York, afterwards'' Prince of]Wale8 and 
King Charles I (Murray’s English Dramatic Companies, i. 228 soq.) This 
extended patronage of actors by tho royal family was noticed as 
ospooially honourable to tho King by one of his contemporary 
panegynstfl, Gilbert Dugdale, in his Time Triumphant, 1604, sig. B. 

2 See Dr. Mary Sullivan’s Court Masques of James I (New York, 
1913), where many new details are given from tho Lord Chamberlain’s 
and Lord Steward’s records in regard to tho pecuniary rewards of 
actors who were Grooms of the Chamber. Tho Queen’s company, 
which was formed m 1583, but soon lost its prestige in London, h^ 
been previously allotted the same status of ’ Grooms of the diambor ’ 
on its formation (soo p. 60 supra), [At the French Court at^the end of 
the sixteenth century tho leading actors were given tho corresponding 
rank of ‘ valrlti de chambre ’ in tho royal household. See French 
Renaissfince in England, p. 139 
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required to perform the duties of Court ushers, a^d they 
were then allotted board wages or the pecuniary equi- 
valent in addition to their other emoluments. From the 
date of Shakespeare’s admission to titular rank in the 
royal household his plays were repeatedly acted in the 
royal presence, and the dramatist grew more intimate 
than of old with the social procedure of the Court. 
There is a credible tradition that King James wrote to 
Shakespeare ‘ an amicable letter * in his own hand, which 
was long in the possession of Sir William D’Avenant.i 

In the autumn and winter of 1603 an exceptionally 
virulent outbreak of the plague led to the closing of the 
At Wilton London for fully six months. The 

Dec. 2 , * King’s players were compelled to make a pro- 

longed tour in the provinces, and their normal 
income seriousl}^ decreased. For two months from the 
third week in October, the Court was temporarily in- 
stalled at Wilton, the residence of William Herbert, 
third earl of Pembroke, a nobleman whose literary tastes 
were worthy of a nephew of Sir Philip Sidney. Late in 
November Shakespeare’s company was summoned thither 
by the royal officers to perform before the new King. 
The actors travelled from Mortlake to Salisbury ‘unto 
the Courte aforesaide,’ and their performance took place 
at Wilton House on December 2. They received next 
day ‘ upon the Councells warrant ’ the large sum of 30/. 

* by way of his majesties reward.’® 

^ This ciroumBtance ^as first set forth in print, on tho testimony of 

* a credible person then living,* by Bernard Lintot the bookseller, in 
the preface of his edition of Shakespeare's ' poems in 1710. Oldys 
suggested that the * credible person ’ who saw tho loiter while in 
D'Avenant’s possession was John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham 
(1648-1721), who characteristically proved his regard for Shakespeare 
by adapting to the Eestoration stage his Juhun CcBsar. 

I ^ The entry, which appears in the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber, was first printed in 1842 m ^Cunningham's Extracts from the 
Accounts of the Revels at Court, p. xxziv. A comparison of Canniog- 
ham’s transoiipt with tho original in the fPublio [Record [Office (Audit 
Office — Declared Accounts — Treasurer of the Chamber, Roll 41, Bundle 
Ko. £86} shows that it is accurate. Tho Earl of Pembroke was in no way 
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A few weeks later the King gave a further emphatic sign 
of his approbation. The plague failed to abate and the 
Court feared to come nearer the capital than 
ton^urt. Hampton Court. There the Christmas holidays 
chnstmas Spent, and Shakespeare’s company were 

summoned to that palace to provide again 
entertainment fdr the King and his family. During the 
festive season between St. Stephen’s Day, December 26, 
1603, and New Year’s Day, January 1, 1603-4, the King’s 
players rendered six plays — four before the King and 
two before Prince Henry. The programme included ‘a 
play of Robin Goodfellow,’ which has been rashly identified 
with a ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ The royal reward 
amounted to the generous sum of 531.^ In view of the fatal 
persistence of the epidemic Shakespeare’s company, when 
the new year opened, were condemned to idleness, for 
the Privy Council maintained its prohibition of public per- 
formances * in or neare London by reavson of greate perill 
that might growe tlirough the extraordinarie concourse 
and assemblie of people.’ The King proved afresh his 
benevolent interest in his players’ welfare by directing 
the payment, on February 8, 1603-4, of 30?. to Richard 
Bui'bage ‘ for the maynt/enance and reliefe of himselfe and 
the rcate of his companie.’ * 

The royal favour flowed indeed in an uninterrupted 
stream. The new King’s state procession through the 
City of London, from the Tower to Whitehall, was origin- 
ally designed as part of the coronation festivities for the 
summer of 1603. But a fear of the (‘oming plague con- 

respozisiblo for the performance at Wilton House. At the time, the 
Court was formally installed in his house (cf. Cal, State Papers, Dom, 
1603-10, pp. 47-59), and the Ck)urt officers oommissioned the players 
to perform there, and paid all their expenses. The alleged tradition, 
recently promulgated for the first time by the owners of Wilton, that 
As Yoa Like It was performed on the occasion, is unsupported by 
contemporary evidence. 

1 See Cunningham’s Extracts from the Revels, p zxYv, and Ernest 
Law's History of Hampton Court Palace, ii. 13. 

^ Cunningham, ibid. 
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fined the celebrations then to the ceremony of the crown- 
ing in Westminster Abbey on July 25, and the procession 
was postponed till the spring of the following 
year. When the course of the sickness was at 
length sta 3 ^ed, the royal progress through the 
capital was fixed for March 15, 1603-4, and the 
pageantry was planned on an Elaborate scale. 
Triumphal arches of exceptional artistic charm spanned 
the streets, and the beautiful designs were reproduced 
in finished copper-plate engravings.^ Just before the ap- 
pointed day Shakespeare and eight other members of his 
acting company each received as a member of tlie royal 
household from Sir George Home, master of the great 
wardrobe, four and a half 3 ^ards of scarlet cloth wherewith 
to make themselves suits of royal red. In the document 
authorising tlic grant, Shakespeare's name stands first on 
the list ; it is immediately followed by that of Augustine 
Phillips, Lawrence Fletcher, John Heminges, and Bichard 
Burbage.2 There is small likelihood that Shakespeare and 
his colleagues joined the royal cavalcade in their gay apparel. 
For the Herald's official order of precedence allots the actors 
no place, nor is their presence noticed by Shakespeare's 
friends, Drayton and Ben Jonson, or by the dramatist 
Dekker, all of whom published dc^scriptions of the elaborate 
ceremonial in verse or prose.® But twenty days after the 
royal passage through London — on April 9, 1604 — the 


The royal 

progress 

through 

Ixmdon, 

March 15 , 

1604 . 


^ Soo The, A rfiea of .Triumph . . . invented and published by 
Stephen Harrison, Joyner and Archttecl and graven by WiUiam Kip, 
London, 1604. 

* The grant which is in the Lord Chamberlain’s booka ix. 4 (5) in the 
Public Record Office waa printed in the New Shakspere Society’s 
Transactions 1877-9, Appcnihx II. The main portion is ivproduced in 
facsimile in Mr. Ernest Law’s Shakespeare as a Groom of the Chamber, 
1910, p. 8 . A blank space in the list separates the first five names 
(given above) from the last four, viz. William Sly, Robert Annin, 
Henry Gondell, and Richard Cowley. 

^ The King’s players on the other hand wore allotted a plaoe in the 
funeral procession of James 1 in 1625, while a like honour was accorded 
the (Jueen’B players in her funeral procession in 1618 (Law’s Shake- 
spears as a Groom of the Chamber, 12-13). 
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King added to his proofs of friendly regard for the fortunes 
of his actors. He caused the Privy Council to send an 
official letter to the Lord Mayor of London and the Justices 
of the Peace for , Middlesex and Surrey, bidding them 
‘ permit and suffer * the King’s players to ‘ exercise their 
playes ’ at they ‘ usual house,’ the Globe.^ The plague 
had disappeared, and the Corporation of London was 
plainly warned against indulging their veteran grudge 
against Shakespeare’s profession. 

Nor in the ceremonial conduct of current diplomatic 
affairs did the Court forgo the porson<al assistance of the 
actors. Early in August 1604 there reached 
a?Some?sct London, on a diplomatic mission of high 
House.^Aug national interest, a Spanish ambassador-extra- 
ordinary, Juan Fernandez de Velasco, duke 
de Frias, Constable of Castile, and Croat Chamberlain 
to King Philip III of Sj)ain. His companions were two 
other Spanish statesmen and three representatives of 
Archduke Albert of Austria, tlie governor of the Spanish 
province of the Netherlands. The purpose of the mission 
was to ratify a treaty of peace between Spain and England.* 
Through nearly the whole of Queen Elizabeth’s reign — 
from the days of Shakespeare’s youth — the two countries 
had been engaged in a furious duel by sea and land in both 

^ A oontomporary copy of this lottor, which declared the Queen's 
players acting at the Fortune and the I’rinco's players at the Curtain 
to bo entitled to the same privileges as the King’s players at tlie Globe, 
is at Dulwich CoUegc (cf. G. F. Warner’s Cat. Dulwich M88. pp. 26-7). 
Collier printed it in his New Facts with fraudulent additions, in which 
the names of Shakespeare and other actors figured. 

* There is at the National Portrait Gallery, London, a painting by 
Mare Gheeraerdts, representing the si;k foreign envoys in consultation 
over the treaty at Somerset House in August 1604 with the five English 
commissioners, viz. Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset (co-author in 
early life of the first English tragedy of Oorboduc) ; Charles Howard, 
Earl of Nottingham, Lord High Admiral (patron of the well-known 
company of players) ; Charles Blount, Earl of Devonshire (Essex's 
sucoessor as Lord Deputy of Ireland); Henry Howard, Earl of 
Northampton ; and Sir Robert Cecil, the King’s Secretary (afterwards 
Lord Cranbome and Earl of Salisbury). 
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hemispheres. The defeat of the Armada in 1588 was for 
England a glorious incident in the struggle, but it brought 
no early settlement in its train. Sixteen years passed 
without terminating the quarrel, and t^pugh in the autumn 
of 1604 many Englishmen still agitated for a continuance 
of the warfare, James I and his Government were reso- 
lutely bent on ending the long epoch of international 
strife. The English Court prepared a magnificent reception 
for the distinguished envoys. The ambassador was lodged, 
with his two companions from Spain, at the royal residence . 
of Somerset House in the Strand, and there the twel*^^ 
chief members of Shakespeare’s company were ordered in 
their capacity of Grooms of the Chamber to attend the 
Spanish guests for the whole ciglitoen days of their stay. 
The three Flemish envoys were entertained at Durham 
House, also in the Strand, and there Queen Anne’s com- 
pany of actors, of wliich Thomas Hey wood was a member, 
provided the household service. On August 9 Shake- 
speare and his colleagues went into residence at Somerset 
House ‘on his Majesty’s service,’ in order to ‘wait and 
attend ’ on the Constable of Castile, who headed the special 
embassy, and they remained there till August 28, Profes- 
sional work W'as not retiuircd of the players. Crudci sport 
than the drama \\as alone admitted to the official pro- 
gramme of amusements. The festivities in tlie Spaniards’ 
honour culminated in a splendid banquet at Whitehall 
on Sunday August 28 (new style)— the day on which 
the treaty wj^s signed. In the morning the twelve 
actors with the other members of the royal household 
accompanied the Constable in formal procession from 
Somerset House to James I’s palace. At the banquet, 
Shakespeare’s patron, the Earl of Southampton, and the 
Earl of Pembroke acted as stewards. There followed a 
ball, and the eventful day was brought to a close with 
exhibitions of bear-baiting, bull-baiting, rope-dancing, and 
feats of horsemanship.^ Subsequently Sir John Stanhope 

’ Gf. Stow'a Olvronxdty 1631, pp. 845'-6, anil a Spanish pamphlet, 
Rdacxon de la jornada del cxc^ CondcstahU dc Castilla, otc., Antwerp, 
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(afterwards Lord Stanhope of Harrington), who was 
Treasurer of the chamber, received order of the Lord 
Chamberlain to pay Shakespeare and his friends for their 
services the sum of 212. The Spanish Constable also 

bestowed a liberal personal gift on every EngUsh official 
who attended on him during his eighteen days’ sojourn 
in London. ^ 

At normal times throughout his reign James I relied 
to an ever-increasing extent on the activity of Shake- 
speare’s company for the entertainment of the Court, and 
royal appreciation of Shakespeare’s dramatic work is well 

1604, 4to, which was summarised in Ellis*s Original Letters^ 3nd seriofl, 
vol. iii. pp. 207-215, and was partly translated in Mr. W. B. Rye’s 
England as seen by Foreigners^ pp. 1 17-124. In the unprinted accounts 
of Edmund Tilney, Master of the Revels for the year October 1603 to 
October 1604, charge is made for his throe days’ attendance with four 
men to direct the non -dramatic entertainments * at the receaving of 
the Constable of Spayne * (Public Record Office, Declared Accounts^ 
Pipe Office Roll 2805). 

* The formal record of the service of the King’s players and of their 
payments is in the Public Record Office among the Audit Office Declared 
Accounts of the Treasurer of the Kynges Majesties Chamber, Roll 41, 
Bundle No. 388. The same information is repeated in the Pipe Office 
Parchment Bundle, No. 543. The warrant for jiayment was granted 
* to Augustine Phillipps and John Uemyngos for the allowance of them- 
Bolvcs and tonne of their foUowos,’ Shakespeare, the very close associate 
of Phillips and Homingos, was one of the * tenne.’ The remaining nine 
certainly included Burbage, Lawrence Fletcher, Ck)ndell, Sly, Armin, 
and Cowley, Halliwell-P^lipps, m his Outlines (i. 213), vaguely noted 
the effect of the record without giving any reference. Mr. Ernest Law 
has given a facsimile of the pay warrant in his Shakespeare as a Qroom of 
the Chamber, 1910, pp. 19 seq. The popular comedian Thomas Greene, 
and ton other members of the Queen’s company (including Heywood) 
who wore in ‘ waiting as Grooms of the Chamber * on the Spanish envoy’s 
com panions — ^the throe diplomatists from the Low Countnes — at 
Durham House, for the eighteen days of their sojourn there received 
a fee of 19f. 16^.— a rather smaller sum than Shakespeare’s com- 
pany (Mary Sullivan, Court Masques of James 7, 1913, p. 141). 
The Flemish embassy was headed by the Count d’Aremberg, and 
one of his two oumpamons was Louis Vorreiken, whom, on a previous 
visit to London, in March 1599—1600, Lord Hunsdon, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, liad ontertoinod at Hunsdon House whou Shakespeare’s com- 
pany performed a play there for his amusement (see p. 65 n, 1 and 244 
n. 2 supra). 
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attested year by year. In the eourse of 1604 Queen Anno 
expressed a wish to witness a play under a private roof, 
and the Earl of Southampton’s mansion in the 
° Strand was chosen for the^ purpose. A promi- 

nent officer of the Court, Sir Walter Cope, in 
whose hands the arrangements were left, sent 
for Burbage, Shakespeare’s friend and colleague. Burbage 
informed Sir Walter that there was ‘ no new play that 
the Queen had not seen ’ ; but his company had ‘ just 
revived an old one called “Love’s Labour’s Lost,” which 
for wit and mirth ’ (he said) would ‘ please her Majesty 
exceedingly.’ Cope readily accepted the suggestion, and 
the earliest of Shakespeare’s comedies Tillich had won 
Queen Elizabeth’s special approbation was submitted to 
the new Queen’s judgment.^ 

At holiday seasons Shakespeare and his friends were 
invariably visitors at the royal palaces. Between All 
Saints’ Day (Nov. 1), 1604, and the ensuing 
Shrove Tuesday (Feb. 12, 1604-5), they gave 
no less than eleven performances at Whitehall.* 
As many as seven of the chosen plays during 
this season were from Shakespeare’s pen. 

‘ Othello,’ ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ ‘ Measure for 
Measure,’ ‘ The Comedy of Errors,’ ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 

‘ Henry V,’ were each rendered once, while of ‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice ’ two performances were given, the second 


Shake- 

speare's 



1604-5 


1 Cope gave the actor a written znessage to that ofFoct for him to 
carry to Sir Robert Cecil, Lord Cranbornc, iho King’s secretary. Cope 
inquired in his letter whether Lord Cranborno would prefer that his 
own house should take the place of Lord Southampton’s for the purpose 
of the performance (Calendar of MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
in Uiat. MSS. Comm. Third Rep. p. 148). 

I ‘ At the Bodleian Library (MS. Kawlinson, A 204) arc the original 
accounts of Lord Stanhope of Harrington, Treasurer of the Chamber 
for various (detached) years in the early part of James I’s reign. These 
documents show that Shakespeare’s company acted at Court on 
November 1 and 4, December 20 and 28, 1604, and on January 7 and 8, 
February 2 and 3, and the evemngs of the following Shrove Sunday^ 
Shrove Monday, and Shrove Tuesday, 1601 .j 
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being specially ‘ com[m]aunded by the Kings M[aje8]tie.’^ 
The King clearly took a personal pride in the repute of the 
company which bore his name, and he lost no opportunity 
of making their proficiency known to distinguished foreign 
visitors. When the Queen’s brother, Frederick, King of 
Denmark, was her husband’s guest in the summer of 1606, 
the King’s playenj were specially summoned to perform 
three plays before the two monarchs — two at Greenwich 
and one at Hampton Court. The celebration of the 
marriage of the King’s daughter Princess Elizabeth with 
the Elector Palatine in February 1613 was enlivened by 
an exceptionally lavish dramatic entertainment which 
was again furnished by the actors of the Blackfriars and 
Globe theatres. During the first twelve years (1603-1614) 
of King James’s reign, Shakespeare’s company, according 
to extant records of royal expenses, received fees for no 
less than 160 performances at Court.* 

* Of. Erneet Law's i^ome Supposed Shakespeare Forgeries, 1911, 
pp. XVI seq. with facsimile extract from * The Keuolls Booke, An^ 1605,’ 
in the Public Record Office. 

• Cunningham, Bevels, p. xxxiv ; Murray, English Dramatic Com- 
panies, i. 173 seq. 
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Under the incentive of such exalted patronage, Shake- 
speare’s activity redoubled, but his work shows none of 
the conventional marks of literature that is 
and^Hiea- produced in the blaze of Court favour. The 
Mcaswe * years of the new reign saw him absorbed 

in the highest themes of tragedy ; and an un- 
paralleled intensity and energy, which had small affinity 
with the atmosphere of a Court, thenceforth illumined 
almost every scene that he contrived. 

To 1604, when Shakespeare’s fortieth year was closing, 
the composition of two plays of immense grasp can be 
confidently assigned. One of these — ‘ Othello ’ — ^ranks with 
Shakespeare’s greatest achievements ; while the other — 
' Measure for Measure ’ — although as a whole far inferior 
to ‘ Othello ’ or to any other example of his supreme 
power — contains one of the finest scenes (between Angelo 
and Isabella, n. ii. 43 seq.) and one of the greatest speeches 
(Claudio on tbe; fear of death, m. i. 116-30) in the range of 
Shakespearean drama. 

‘ Othello ’ was doubtless the first new piece by Shake- 
speare that was acted before James. It was produced on 
His Court November 1, 1604, in the old Banqueting House 
perform- at Whitehall, which had been often put by Queen 

Elizabeth to like uses, although the building 
was now deemed to be ‘ old, rotten, and slight builded ’ 
and in 1607 a far more ornate structure * took its place. ^ 

^ Of. Stow*8 Annalt, ed. Howes, p. 891. col. 1. James I’s Ban- 
quetiag House at Whitehall was destroyed by fire after a dozen years* 

387 2 G 2 
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‘ Measure for Measure ’ followed ‘ Othello ’ at Whitehall on 
December 26, 1604, and that play was enacted in a different 
room of the palace, ‘ the great hall.’ ^ Neither piece was 
printed in Shakespeare’s lifetime. ‘ Measure for Measure ’ 
figured for the firs£ time in the First Folio of 1623. 

usage on January 1618-9, and was then rebuilt from the designs 
of Inigo Jones. The new edifice was completed on March 31, 1622. 
Inigo Jones's Banqueting House, now part of the United Service 
Institution in rarliameut Street, is all that survives of Whitehall 
Palace. 

^ These dates and details are drawn from ' The Reuella Booke, 
An° 1605,' a slender manuscript pamphlet among the Audit Office 
archives formerly at Somerset House, and now in the Public Record 
Office. The ‘ booke * covers the year November 1604-October 1605. 
It was first printed in 1842 by Peter Cunningham, a well-known Shake* 
spoarean student and a clerk in the Audit Office, m his Extracts from 
the Accounts of the Revels at Court (Shakespeare Soo. 1842, pp. 203 seq.). 
When Cunningham loft the Audit Office in 1858 he retained in his 
possession this ' Reuolls Booke ' of 1605 as well as one for 1611-2 and 
some Audit Office accounts of 1636-7. These documents were missing 
when the Audit Office papers were transferred from Somerset House 
to the Public Record Office in 1859, but they were recovered from 
Cunningham by the latter institution in 1868. It was then hastily 
suspected that both the * Booke’ of 1605 and that of 1611-2, which 
also contained Shakespearean information, had been tampered with, 
and that the Shakespearean roferenoos were modem forgeries. The 
authenticity of the Shakespearean entries of 1604-5 was, however, 
con firmed by manuscript notes to identical effect which had been made 
by Malone from the Audit Office archives at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and arc preserved in the Bodleian Library among the 
Malone papers (MS. Malone 29). A very thorough investigation 
carried out by Mr. Ernest Law has recently cleared the ' Reuells Booke 
An^ 1605 ’ 08 well as that of 1611-2, and the papers of 1636-7, of all 
suspicion. See Ernest Law's Some Supposed Shakespeare Forger%es, 
1911, ond More about Shakespeare ‘ Forgeries^ 1913 ; see Appendix i. 
p. 650 infra, J. P. Collier's assertion in his New Particulars, p. 67, 
that Othello was first acted at Sir Thomas Egerton's residence at 
Harofield, near Uxbridge, on August 6, 1602, was based solely on a 
document among the Earl of Ellesmere's MSS. at Bridgwater House, 
which purported to bo a contemporary account by the clerk. Sir 
Arthur Mayiiwaring, of Sir Thomas Egerton's household expenses. 
This document, which Collier reprinted in his Egerton Papers (Camden 
Soo. 1840), p. 343, was authoritatively pronounced by experts m 
I860 to bo ' a shameful forgery ' (cf. Ingleby's Complete View of the 
Shakspere Controversy, 1861, pp. 261-5), and there is no possibility of 
this verdict being reversed. 
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' Othello,’ which held the stage continuously,^ first ap- 
peared in a belated Quarto in 1622, six years after the 
dramatist’s death. The publisher, Thomas Walkley, 
had obtained a theatre Qppy which had been 
O'bbreviated and was none too carefully tran- 
scribed. He secured a license from the Sta- 
tioners* Company on October 6, 1621, and next year the 
volume issued from the competent press of Nicholas Okes, 
‘ as it hath beene diuerse times acted at the Globe, and 
at the Black Friers, by his Maiesties Seruants.’ In an 
‘ address to the reader ’ Walkley claimed sole responsi- 
bility (‘ the author being dead ’) for the undertaking. He 
forbore to praise the play ; ‘ for that which is good 
I hope every man will commend without entreaty ; and 
I am the bolder because the author’s name is sufficient to 
vent his work.’ The editors of the First FoUo ignored 
Walkley’s venture and presented an independent and a 
better text. 

The plots of both * Othello ’ and ‘ Measure for Measure ’ 
come from the same Italian source — from a collection 
of Italian novels known as ‘ Hecatommithi,’ 
which was penned by Giraldi Cinthio of Ferrara, 
a sixteenth-century disciple of Boccaccio. 
Cinthio’s volume was first publishi'd in 1566. But while 
Shakespeare based each of tlio two plays on Cinthio’s 
romantic work, he remoulded the course of each story at 
its critical point. The spirit of melodrama was exorcised. 
Varied phatos of passion were interpreted with magical 
subtlety, and the language was charged with a poetic 
intensity Avhich seldom countenanced mere rhetoric or 
declamation. 

Cinthio’s painful story of ‘Un Capitano Moro,’ or 
‘ The Moor of Venice ’ (decad. iii. Nov. vii.), is not known 
to have been translated into English before Shakespeare 

^ The piece was witnessed at the Globe theajbro on April 30, 1^10 
by a German visitor to London, Prince Lewis Frederick of Wiirtembcrg 
(Rye’s England as seen by Foreigners, pp cxviii-ix. Cl), and it was 
repeated at Court early in 1613 {Sh, Soc, Papers, li. 124). 
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Shakespeare 
and the 
Italian tale 
of Othello 


dramatised it in the play on which he bestowed the title of 
‘ Othello.’ He frankly accepted the main episodes and 
characters of the Italian romance. At the 
same tiine he gave all the personages excepting 
Desdemona names of his own devising, and 
he invested every one of them with a new and 
graphic significance.^ Roderigo, the foolish dupe of lago, 
is Shakespeare’s own creation, and he adds some minor 
characters like Desdemona’s father and uncle. The only 
character in the Italian novel with whom Shakespeare 
dispensed is lago’s little child. The hero and heroine 
(Othello and Desdemona) are by no means featureless 
in the Italian novel ; but the passion, pathos, and poetry 
with which Shakespeare endows their speech are all his 
own. lago, who lacks in Cinthio’s pages any trait to 
distinguish him from the conventional criminal of Italian 
fiction, became in Shakespeare’s hands the subtlest of 
all studies of intellectual villainy and h5T)ocrisy. The 
lieutenant Cassio and lago’s wife Emilia are in the Italian 
tale lay figures. But Shakespeare’s genius declared itself 
most signally in his masterly reconstruction of the cata- 
strophe. He lent Desdemona’s tragic fate a wholly new 
and fearful intensity by making lago’s cruel treachery 
known to Othello at the last — just after lago’s perfidy 
had impelled the noble-hearted Moor, in groundless 
jealousy, to murder his gentle and innocent wife.* 


^ In Ointhio's story none of tho characters, save Desdemona, have 
proper names ; they are known only by their office ; thus Othello is 
* il oapitano moro * or * il moro.’ lago is * Talfiero ' (i.e. the ensign or 
' ancient ’) and Cassio is ' il capo di squadrone.* 

* In Cinthio’s molodramatio ddnoumont * tho ensign ' (lago) and 
‘ tho Moor ’ (Othello) plot together tho deaths of ‘ tho captain * (Cassio) 
and Desdemona. Cassio escapes unhurt, but lago in Othello’s sight 
kills Desdemona with three strokes of a stocking filled with sand; 
whereupon Othello helps the murderer to throw down the ceiling 
of tho room on his wife’s dead body so that the death might appear 
to bo accidental. Though ignorant of Dosdumona’s innocence, Othello 
soon quarrels with lago, who in revenge contrives the recall of the 
Moor to Venice, there to stand his tnal for Desdemona’s murder. 
The Moor, after being tortured without avail, is released and is ulti- 
mately slain by Desdemona’s kinsfolk without being disillusioned. 
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The whole tragedy displays to magnificent advantage 
the dramatist’s mature powers. An unfaltering equilibrium 
. , is maintained in the treatment of plot and 

Artistic , 1 rr* 

unity of characters ahke. The first act passes m Venice ; 
the tragedy, Scene in C 3 ^rus. 

Dr. Johnson, a champion of the classical drama, argued 
that had Shakespeare confined the action of the play to 
Cyprus alone he would have satisfied all the canons of 
classical unity. It might well be argued that, despite the 
single change of scene, Shakespeare realises in * Othello ’ 
the dramatic ideal of unity more effectively than a rigid 
adherence to the letter of the classical law would allow. The 
absence of genuine comic relief emphstsises the classical 
affinity, and differentiates ‘ Othello ’ from its chief fore- 
runner ‘ Hamlet.’ ^ 

France seems to have first adapted to literary purposes 

the central theme of ‘ Measure for Measure * ; early in 

the sixteenth century French drama and fio- 

Measure hoth. portrayed the agonies of a virtuous 

(5^ , woman, w^ho, when her near kinsman lies under 

Measure. 

lawful sentence of death, is promised his pardon 
by the governor of the State at the price of her chastity.* 
The repulsive tale impressed the imagination of all Europe ; 
but in Shakespeare’s lifetime it chiefly circulated in the 
form which it took at the hand of the Italian novelist 
Cinthio in the later half of the century. Cintliio made the 
perilous story the subject not only of a romance 
but of. a tragedy called * Epitia,’ and his 
romance found entry into English literature, 
before Shakespeare wrote his play. Direct recourse to the 
Italian text was not obligatory as in the case of Cinthio’s 


lago is charged with some indopondent offonco and dies under torture. 
Cinthio represents that the story \Nas true, and that ho owes his know- 
ledge of it to lago*B widow, Shakespeare’s Emilia. 

^ lago’s cynical and shameless mirth does not belong to the category 
of comic relief, and the clown in Othello’s service, hose wit is unim- 
pressive, plays a small and negligible part. 

• Cf. Boas, Univeraily Drama, p. 19 ; Lee, French Rtnaiaaanct in 
England, p. 408. 
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story of ‘ Othello.’ Cinthio’s novel of ‘ Measure for 
Measure ’ had been tyrioe rendered into English by George 
Whetstone, an industrious author, who was the friend of 
the Elizabethan literary pioneer, George Gascoigne. Whet- 
stone not only gave* a somewhat altered version of the 
Italian romance in his unwieldy play of ‘ Promos and Cas- 
sandra ’ (in two jmrts of five acts each, 1578), but he also 
freely translated it in his collection of prose t-ales, called 
‘ Heptameron of Ciuill Discourses ’ (1582). ‘ Measure for 

Measure ’ owes its episodes to Whetstone’s work, although 
Shakespeare borrows little of his language. Whetstone 
changes Cinthio’s nomenclature, and Shakespeare again 
gives all tlie personages new appellations. Cinthio’s 
Juriste and Epitia, w'ho are respectively rcchristened by 
Wlietstone Promos and Cassandra, become in the poet’s 
pages Angelo and Isabella.^ There is a bare likelihood that 
Shakespeare also knew Cinthio’s Italian play, which was 
untranslated ; tliere, as in the Italian novel, the leading 
character, who is by Shakespeare christened Angelo, was 
known as Juriste, but Cinthio in his play (and not in his 
novel) gives the character a sister named Angela, which 
may liav(‘. suggested Shakespeare’s designation.^ 

In the hands ot tlic poet’s predecessors the popular 
talc is a sordid recoid of lust and cruelty. But Shake- 
Shake- speare prudently showed scant respect for their 
speare’s handling of the narrative. By diverting the 

\anaiions ^j^urse of the plot at a critical point he not 
merely proved his artistic ingenuity, but gave dramatic 
dignity and moral elevation to a degraded and repellent 
theme. In the old versions Isabella yields her virtue as 

* Whotstono states, however, that his ‘rare historic of Promos 
and Cassandra ’ vas ‘ reiiorled * to him by ‘ Madam Isabella,' ^^ho is not 
otherwise identihod. 

• Kichard (larnett’s Italian Literature, 1898, p. 227. Angelo, how- 
ever, is A name which figures not infrequently in lists of dramatis •ptrsowjs 
of other English plays in the opening years of the seventeenth century. 
Subordinate characters are so chiistened in Ben Jonson’s TKt Case 
is Altered, and in Chapman’s May Day, both of '.ihich were written 
before 1602, though they woie first piintod in 1609 and 1611 respectively. 
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the price of her brother’s life. The central fact of Shake- 
speare’s play is Isabella’s injSexible and unconditional 
chastity. Other of Shakespeare’s alterations, like the 
Duke’s abrupt proposal to maiTy Isabella, seem hastily 
conceived. But his creation of the pathetic character of 
Mariana ' of the moated grange ’ — the legally afiBanced 
bride of Angelo, Isabella’s would-be seducer — skilfully ex- 
cludes the possibility of a settlement (as in the old stories) 
between Isabella and Angelo on terms of marriage. 
The dramatist’s argument is throughout philosophically 
subtle. The poetic eloquence in which Isabella and the 
Duke pay homage to the virtue of chastity, and the many 
expositions of the corruption with which unchecked sexual 
passion threatens society, alternate with coarsely comic 
interludes which suggest the vanity of seeking to efface 
natural instincts by Ac coercion of law. There is little 
in the play that seems designed to recommend it to the 
Court before which it was performed. But the two em- 
phatic references to a ruler’s dislike of mobs, despite his 
love of his people, were perhaps penned in deferential 
allusion to James I, whose horror of crowds was notorious. 
In act I. sc. i. 67-72 the Duke remarks : 

I lovo the people. 

But do not like to stage mo to their eyes. 

Though it do well, I do not relish well 
Their loud applause and avos vehement. 

Nor do I think the man of safe disoretion 
That does affect it. 

Of like tenor is the succeeding speech of Angelo (act ii. 
sc. iv. 27-30) : 

The general [t.e. the public], subject to a well-wish’d king, . . . 

Crowd to his presence, whore their untaught love 

Must needs appear offence.^ 

^ When James I made his groat progioss from Edm burgh to London 
on his accession to the English throne, the loyal author of The true 
narration oj the entertainment of hie Royal Majesty (1G03) on the long 
journey noted that * though the King gniatly tendered ’ his people’s 
’ love,’ 3 *et ho deemed their * multitudes ’ oppressive, and published 
‘ an inhibition against the inordinate and daily access of people’s commg ’ 
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In ‘ Macbeth,* the ‘ great epic drama,* which he began 
in 1605 and completed next year, Shakespeare employed 
‘ Macbeth ’ ^ Setting wholly in harmony with the accession 

■ of a Scottish king. The story was drawn from 
Holinshed*B ‘ Chronicle of Scottish History,’ with occasional 
reference, per^jiaps, to earlier Scottish sources. But the 
chronicler’s bald record supplies Shakespeare with the 
merest scaffolding. Duncan appears in the ‘ Chronicle * 
as an incapable ruler, whose removal com- 
legend in mends itself to his subjects, while Macbeth, in 
Hoimshed crime to which he owes his throne, 

proves a satisfactory sovereign through the greater part 
of his seventeen years* reign. Only towards the close 
does his tyranny provoke the popular rebellion which 
proven fatal to him. Holinshed’s notice of Duncan’s 
murder by Macbeth is bare of detail. Shakespeare in his 
treatment of that episode adapted Holinshed’s more 
precise account of another royal murder — that of King 
Duff, an earlier Scottish King who was slain by the chief 
Donwald, while he was on a visit to the chief’s castle. 
The vaguest hint was offered by the chronicler of Lady 
Macbeth’s influence over her husband. In subsidiary 
incident Shakespeare borrowed a few passages almost 
verbatim from Holinshed’s text ; but every scene which 
has supreme dramatic value is the poet’s own invention. 
Although the chronicler briefly notices Macbeth’s meeting 
with the witches. Shakespeare was under no debt to any 
predecessor for the dagger scene, for the thrilling colloquies 
of husband and mfe concerning Duncan’s murder, for 
Banqiio’s apparition at the feast, or for Lady Macbeth’s 
walking in her sleep. 

The play gives a plainer indication than any other of 
Shakespeare’s works of the dramatist’s desire to concili- 
ate the Scottish King’s idiosyncrasies. The supernatural 

(of. Nichols's Progresses of Kir^ James /, i. 76). At a later date King 
James was oroditod with * a hasty and passionate custom which often 
m his sudden distemper would bid a pox or plague on such as flocked 
to see him ’ (Life of Str Simonds D'Ewes, 170). 
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machinery of the three witches which Holinshed suggested 
accorded with the King’s superstitious faith in demonology. 

The dramatist was lavish in sympathy with 
S^james^l James’s reputed ancestor and founder 

of the Stuart dynasty ; while Macbeth’s vision of 
kings who carry ‘ tw'ofold balls and treble sceptres ’ (iv. i. 
20) loyally referred to the union of Scotland with England 
and Ireland under James’s sway. The two ‘ balb ’ or globes 
were royal insignia which King James bore in right of his 
double kingship of England and Scotland, and the three 
sceptres were those of his three Kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. No monarch before James 1 held 
these emblems conjointly. The irrelevant description in 
the play of the English King’s practice of touching for the 
King’s evil (iv. iii. 149 seq.) was doubtless designed as a 
further personal compliment to King James, whose confid- 
ence in the superstition was profound. The allusion by 
the porter (n. iii. 9) to the ‘ equivocator . . . who com- 
mitted treason ’ was perhaps suggested by the insolent 
defence of the doctrine of equivocation made by the Jesuit 
Henry Garnett, who was executed early in 1606 for hb 
share in the ‘ Gunpowder Plot.’ 

The piece, which was not printed until 1623, is in its 
exbting shape by far the shortest of all Shakespeare’s 
tragedies (‘Hamlet’ is nearly twice as long), 
^abomion. possible that it survives only in 

an abbreviated acting version. Much scenic 
elaboration chaiacteriued the production. Dr. Simon 
Forman, a playgoing astrologer, witnessed a performance 
of the tragedy at the Globe on April 20, 1610, and noted 
that Macbeth and Banquo entered the stage on horse- 
back, and that Banquo’s ghost was materially represented 
(ra. iv. 40 seq.) ^ 

^ In hiB Booke of Plaits (among Ashmole's MSS. at tho Bodloian) 
Forman's noto on Macbeth begins thus : ' In Maokboth at the Globe 
1610, the 20 of Apnll Saturday, there was to bo obseryed, firste howe 
Maokbeth and Banko, two noble men of Scotland, ndinge thorow a wod, 
ther Bbode before them three women fciries or nimphs . . .* Of tho 
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‘ Macbeth ’ ranks with ^ Othello ’ among the noblest 
tragedies either of the modem or of the ancient world. 

Yet the bounds of sensational melodrama are 
approaphed by it more nearly than by any 
other of Shakespeare’s plays. The melo- 
dramatic effect is heightened by the physical daikness 
which envelopes the main episodes. It is the poetic 
fertility of the language, the magical simplicity of speech 
in the critical turns of the action, the dramatic irony 
accentuating the mysterious issues, the fascinating com- 
plexity of the two leading characters which lift the piece 
into the first rank. The characters of hero and heroine 
— Macbeth and his wife — are depicted with the utmost 
subtlety and insight. Their worldly ambition involves 
them in hateful crime. Yet Macbeth is a bravo soldier 
who is endowed with poetic imagination and values a good 
name. Though Lady Macbeth lack the moral sense, she 
has no small sliare of womanly tact, of womanly affections, 
and above all of \v omanly nerves. 

In three points ‘ Macbeth * differs somewhat from other 
of the poet’s productions in the great class of literature 
to which it belongs. The interweaving with 
]teatures°"^^ the tragic story of supernatural interludes in 
which Fate is weirdly personified is not exactly 
matched in any other of Shakespeare’s tragedies. In the 
second place, the action proceeds with a rapidity that is 
wholly without parallel in the rest of Shakespeare’s plays ; 
the critical scenes are unusually short ; the great sleep- 
walking scene is only seventy lines long, of which scarcely 
twenty, the acme of dramatic brevity, are put in Lady 
Macbeth’s mouth. The swift movement only slackens 
when the poet is content to take his cue from Holinshed, 
as in the somewhat tedious episode of Macduff’s negotiation 

ioasting Boeno Forman wrote : * The ghoste of Banco came and sate 
down m his [i e. Macbeth’s] choier be>hind him. And he tuminge about 
to sit down again sawo the goste of Banco which fronted him so.' (Halli- 
well-Phillipps, 11 . 86.) See for Forman’s other theatrical experiences 
p. 125 n. aupra and p. 422 infra. 
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in England with Malcolm, Duncan’s son and heir (act iv. 
sc. iii.). Nowhere, in the third place, has Shakespeare 
introduced comic relief into a tragedy with bolder effect 
than in the porter’s speech after the piurder of Duncan 
(n. iii. I seq.). The theory that this passage was from 
another hand does not merit acceptance. 

Yet elsewhere there are signs tliab ^^he play as it 
stands incorporates occasional passages by a second pen. 

Duncan’s interview with the ‘ bleeding sergeant ’ 
otSerpens bolow the style of the 

rest of the play as to suggest an interpolation 
by a hack of the theatre. So, too, it is difficult to credit 
Shakespeare with the superfluous interposition (act n. 
sc. V.) of Hecate, a classical goddess of the infernal world, 
who appears unheralded to complain that the witches lay 
their spells on Macbeth without asking her leave. The 
resemblances between Thomas Middleton’s later play of 
‘ The Witch ’ (1610) and portions of ‘ Macbeth ’ may safely 
be ascribed to plagiarism on Middleton’s part. Of two 
songs which, according to the stage directions, were to 
be sung during the representation of ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Come 
away, come away’ (m. v.) and ‘Black spirits &c.’ (i\". i.), 
only the first words are noted there, but songs beginning 
with the same words aie set out in full in Middleton’s play ; 
they were probably by Middleton, and were interpolated 
by actors in a stage version of ‘ Macbeth ’ after its original 
production. 

‘ King Lear ’ in which Shakespeare’s tragic genius 
moved without any faltering on Titanic heights, was 
'King written during 1606, and was produced before 
Lear.’ the Court at Whitehall on the night of De- 
cember 26 of the same year.^ Eleven months later, on 
November 26, 1607, two undistinguished stationers, John 
Busby and Nathaniel Butter, obtained a license for the 
publication of the great tragedy ‘ under the hands of ’ Sir 


^ This fact is stated in the Stationers" Company’s license of Nov. 26, 
1607, and is repeated a little confusedly on the title-page of the Quarto 
of 1608 
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George Buc, the Master of the Revels, and of the wardens 
of the company.^ Nathaniel Butter published a quarto 
^ition in the following year (1608). The verbose 
o?i6o8 title, which is from the pen of a bookseller’s 
hack, ran thus : ‘ M. William Shak-speare : 
his true chronicle historic of the life and death of King 
Lear and his tlfiee daughters. With the unfortunate life 
of Edgar, sonne and heire to the Earle of Gloster, and 
his sullen and assumed humor of Tom of Bedlam. As it 
was played before the King’s Maiestie at Whitehall upon 
S. Stephans night in Christmas Hollidayes. By his 
Maiesties seruants playing usually at the Oloabe on the 
Banke-side.’ In the imprint the publisher mentions 
‘ his shop in Pauls Churchyard at the signe of the Pide 
Bull near St. Austin’s Gate.* The printer of the volume, 
who is unnamed, was probably Nicholas Okes, a young 
friend of Richard Field, who had stood surety for him in 
1603 when he was made free of the Stationers’ Company, 
and who fourteen years later printed the first quarto 
of ‘ Othello.’ Butter’s edition of * King Lear ’ followed a 
badly transcribed playhouse copy and abounds in gross 
typographical errors.* Another edition, also bearing the 
date 1608, is a later reprint of a copy of Butter’s original 


^ John Busby, whose connection with the transaction does not 
extend beyond the mention of his name in the entry in the Stationers’ 
Register, was five years before as elusively and as mysteriously associated 
with the first edition of TAe Merry Wtvea of Windsor (1602). Butter, 
who was alone the effective promoter of the publication of Kiny Lear, 
became a freeman of the Stationers’ Company early in 1604, and he 
lived on to 1664, acquiring some fame in Charles I’s reign as a purveyor 
of news-sheets or rudimentary journals. His experience of the trade 
was very limited before he obtained the license to publish Shakespeare’s 
Xtnff Lear in 1607. 

° There was no systematic correction of the press ; but after some 
sheets were printed off, the type was haphazardly corrected here and 
there, and further sheets were printed off. The unoorreoted sheets 
were not destroyed and the corrected and uncorrected sheets were 
carelessly bound together in proportions which vary in extant copies. 
In the result, accessible examples of Ihe edition present many typo- 
graphical discrepancies one from another. 
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issue and repeats its typographical confusions.^ The First 
Folio furnished a greatly improved text. Fewer verbal 
errors appear there, and some 110 lines are new. At 
the same time the Folio omits 300 lines of the Quarto 
text, including the whole of act iv. sc. iii.*(with the beautiful 
description of Cordelia’s reception of the news of her 
sisters’ maltreatment of their father), ai2d some other 
passages which are as unquestionably Shakespearean. 
The editor of the Folio clearly had access to a manu< 
script which was quite independent of that of the Quarto, 
but had undergone abbreviation at different points. The 
Folio ‘ copy,* as far as it went, was more carefully tran- 
scribed than the Quarto ‘ copy.’ Yet neither the Quarto 
nor the Folio version of ‘ King Lear ’ reproduced the 
author’s autograph ; each was derived from its own play- 
house transcript. 

As in the case of its immediate predecessor * Macbeth,* 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of ^ King Lear ’ was based on a 
story with which Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicle * had 
Sid' the^^ long familiarised Elizabethans ; and other 

Lm/ writers who had anticipated Shakespeare in 

adapting Holinshcd’s tale to literary purposes 
gave the dramatist help. The theme is part of the legendary 
lore of pre-Roman Britain which the Elizabethan chronicler 
and his readers accepted without question as authentic 
history. Holinshed had followed the guidance of Geoffrey 
.of Monmouth, who in the twelfth century first undertook 
a history of British Kings. Geoffrey recorded the exploits 

^ The Second Quarto has a title-page which differs from that of the 
first in spelling the dramatist's surname ‘ Shakespeare ' instead of 
‘ Shak-spoare ' and m giving the imprint the curt form * Printed for 
Nathaniel Butter, 1608.’ There seems reason to believe that the dated 
impnnt of the Second Quarto is a falsification, and that the volume 
was actually published by Thomas Pavior at the press of William 
Jaggard as late as 1619 (see Pollard’s Shakespeare FoUoa and Qy^irtos, 
1909). The Second Quarto is, like the First, unmethodically mode up 
of corrected and uncorreoted sheets, but in all knoWn copies of the 
Second Quarto two of the sheets (E and K) always appear in their 
corrected shape. 
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of a Celtic dynasty which traced its origin to a Trojan 
refugee Brute or Brutus, who was reputed to be the grand- 
son of Aeneas of Troy. Elizabethan poets and dramatists 
alike welcomed n^aterial from Geoffrey’s fables of Brute 
and his line in Holinshed’s version. Brute’s son Locrine 
was the Brito-Trojan hero of the pseudo-Shakespearean 
tragedy of the name, which had appeared in print in 1595. 
* King Lear ’ was one of many later occupants of Locrine’s 
throne, who figured on the Elizabethan stage. 

Nor was Shakespeare the first playwright to give 
theatrical vogue to King Lear’s mythical fortunes. On 
April 6, 1594, a piece called ‘ Kinge Leare ’ was 
piay°*^ acted at the Rose theatre ‘ by the Queene’s 
men and my lord of Susexe together.’ On 
May 14, 1594, a license was granted for the printing of 
this piece under the title : ‘ 'i'he moste famous chronicle 
historye of Leire Kinge of England and his three daughters.’ 
But the permission did not take effect, and some eleven 
years passed before the actual publication in 1605 of the 
pre-Shakespearean play. The piece was then entitled^ 

‘ The true Chronicle History of King Leir and his three 
daughters, Gonorill, Ragan and Cordelia, as it hath bene 
divers and sundry times lately acted.’ The author, V'hose 
name is unknown, based his work on Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 
but he sought occasional help in the three derivative 
poetic narratives of King Lear’s fabulous career, which 
figure respectively in William Warner’s * Albion’s England * 
(1586, bk. hi. ch. 14), in ‘ The Mirror for Magistrates ’ (1687), 
and in Edmund Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene ’ (1590, bk. ii. 
canto X. stanzas 27-32). At the same time the old 
dramatist embellished his borrowed cues by devices of his 
own invention. He gave his ill-starred monarch a com- 
panion who proved a pattern of fidelity and became one of 
the pillars of the dramatic action. The King of France’s 
hasty courtship of King Lear’s banished daughter Cordelia 
follows original lines. Lear’s sufferings in a thunderstorm 
during his wanderings owe nothing to earlier literature. 
But the restoration of Lear to his throne at the close of 
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the old piece agrees with all earlier versions of the 
fable.i 

Shakespeare drew many hints from the old play as well 
as from a direct study of Holinshed. , But he refashioned 
and strengthened the great issues of the plot 
by methods which lay outside the capacity of 
either old dramatist or chronicler. There is 
no trace of Lear’s Fool in any previous version. Shake- 
speare too sought an entirely new complication for the 
story by grafting on it the complementary by-plot of the 
Earl of Gloucester and his sons Edgar and Edmund, which 
he drew from an untried source, Sir Philip Sidney’s 
‘ Arcadia.’ * Hints for the speeches of Edgar when feigning 
madness were found in Harsnet’s ‘ Declaration of Popish 
Impostures,* 1603. Above all, Shakespeare ignored the 
catastrophe of the chronicles which contented the earlier 
dramatist and preceding poets. They restored Lear to his 
forsaken throne at the triumphant hands of Cordelia and 
her husband the French King. Shakespeare invented the 
defeat and death of King Lear and of his daughter Cordelia. 
Thus Shakespeare first converted the story into inexorable 
tragedy. 

In every act of ‘ Lear ’ the pity and terror of which 
tragedy is capable reach their climax. Only one who 
has something of the Shakespearean gift of 
greatness of language could adequately characterise the 
King Lear agony — ‘ the living martyrdom ’ — to 

which the fiejjlish ingratitude of his daughters condemns 
in Shakespeare’s play the abdicated king — ‘ a very foolish, 
fond old man, fourscore and upward.’ The elemental 
passions burst forth in his utterances with all the vehemence 
of the volcanic tempest which beats about his defenceless 


^ Cf. The Chronicle History of King Leir . the original of Shake- 
speare's King Lear, ed. by Sidney Leo, 1909. 

* Sidney tells the story in a chapter entitled ‘ The pitiful state and 
story of the Paphlagonian unkind lung and his kind son ; first related 
by the son, then by the blind father* (bk. ii. chap. 10, ed. 1590, 4to. ; 
pp. 132-3, ed. 1674, fol.) 
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head in the scene on the heath. The brutal blinding of 
the Earl of Gloucester by the Duke of Cornwall exceeds in 
horror any other situation that Shakespeare created, if we 
assume that he was not responsible for similar scenes of 
mutilation in ‘ Titus Andronicus.’ At no point in * Lear ’ 
is there any loosening of the tragic tension. The faithful 
half-witted lad Aho serves the king as his fool plays the 
jesting chorus on his master’s fortunes in penetrating 
earnest and deepens the desolating pathos. The metre of 
‘ King Lear ’ is less regular than in any earlier play, and 
the language is more elliptical and allusive. The verbal 
and metrical temper gives the first signs of that valiant 
defiance of all conventional restraint which marks the 
latest stage in the development of Shakespeare’s style 
and becomes habitual to his latest efforts. 

Although Shakespeare’s powers were unexhausted, he 
rested for a while on his laurels after his colossal effort of 
‘ Lear ’ (1607). He reverted in the following 
Athen^* earlier habits of collaboration. In two 

succeeding dramas, * Timon of Athens ’ and 
‘ Pericles,’ he would apjioar indeed to have done little 
more than lend his hand to brilliant embellishments of 
the dull incoherence of very pedestrian pens. Lack of 
constructive plan deprives the two pieces of substantial 
dramatic value. Only occasional episodes which Shake- 
speare’s genius illumined lift them above the rank of 
mediocrity. 

An extant play on the subject of ‘ Timon of Athens ’ 
w^as composed in 1600,^ but there is nothing to show that 
Shakespeare or his coadjutor, who remains 
Sutarch"^ anonymous, was acquainted with it. Timon 
was a familiar figure in classical legend and 
was a proverbial type of censorious misanthiopy. ‘ Critic 
Timon ’ is lightly mentioned by Shakespeare in ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost.’ His story was originally told, by way 

1 Dyoo first oditod th© manuscript, which is now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, tSouth Kensington, for the Shakespeare Society 
in 1842. 
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of parenthesis, in Plutarch's ‘life of Marc Antony.’ 
There Antony was described as emulating at one period of 
his career the life and example of ‘ Timon Misanthropos 
the Athenian,’ and some account «of the Athenian’s 
perverse experience was given. From Plutarch the tale 
passed into Painter’s miscellany of Elizabethan romances 
called ‘ The Palace of Pleasure.’ The author of the 
Shakespearean play may too have known a dialogue 
of Lucian entitled ‘ Timon,’ which Boiardo, tlie poet of 
fifteenth-century Italy, had previously converted into an 
Italian comedy under the name of ‘ II Timone.’ With 
singular clumsiness the English piece parts company with 
all preceding versions of Timon’s history by grafting on 
the tradition of his misanthropy a shadowy and irrelevant 
fable of the Athenian hero Alcibiades. A 
episode of series of subsidiar}’^ scenes presents Alcibiades 
Alcibiades throes of a quarrel with the Athenian 

senate over its punishment of a friend ; finally he lays 
siege to the city and compels its rulers to submit to his will. 
Such an incident has no pertinence to Timon’s fortunes. 

The piece is as reckless a travesty of classical life and 
history as any that came from tlie pen of a mediaeval 
fabulist.^ Nowhere is there a glimmer of the true Greek 
spirit. The interval between the Greek nomenclature 
and the characterisation or action of the personages 
IS even wider than in ‘Troilus and Cressida.’ Internal 
evidence makes it clear that the groundwork and most 
of the superstructure of the incoherent tragedy were due 
to Shakespeare’s colleague. To that crude 
authorships pen must be assigned nearly the whole of acts 
III. and v. and substantial portions of the 
three remaining acts. Yet the characters of Timon him- 
self and of the churlish cynic Apemantus bear witness to 

^ Although Timon is presented in the play as the contemporary of 
Alcibiades and presumably of the generation of Hericlos, he quotes 
Seneca. In much the same way Hector quotes Aristotle in TroUus 
and Cressida. Alcibiades in Timon makes his entry in battle array 
* with drum and fife.’ 

2 D 2 
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Shakespeare’s penetration. The greater part of the scenes 
which they dominate owed much to his hand. Timon is 
cast in the psychological mould of Lear. The play was 
printed for the first time in the First Folio from a very 
defective transcript.^ 

There seems^ some basis for the belief that the poet’s 
anonymous coadjutor in ‘Timon* was George Wilkins, 
Pericles ’ ^ writer of ill-developed dramatic power, who 

is known to have written occasionally for 
Shakespeare’s company. In 1607 that company produced 
Wilkins’s ‘ The Miseries of Enforced Marriage,’ which was 
published in the same year and proved popular. The play 
dealt with a melodramatic case of murder which had 
lately excited public interest. Next year the same episode 
served for the plot of ‘ The Yorkshire Tragedy,’ a drama 
falsely assigned by the publishers to Shakespeare’s pen. 
The hectic fury of the criminal heio in both these pieces 
has affinities with the impassioned rage of Timon which 
Shakespeare may have elaborated from a first sketch by 
Wilkins. At any rate, to Wilkins may safely be allotted the 
main authorship of ‘ Pericles,’ a romantic play which was 
composed in the same year as ‘ Timon ’ and of which 
Shakespeare was again announced as the sole author. 
During his lifetime and for many subsequent years 
Shakespeare was openly credited with the whole of 
‘Pericles.’ Yet the internal evidence plainly relieves 
him of responsibility for the greater part of it. 

The frankly pagan tale of ‘ Pericles Prince of Tyre ’ 
was invented by a Greek novelist near the opening of the 
Christian era, and enjoyed during the Middle Ages an 

^ There is evidence that when the First Folio was originally planned 
the place after Rotmo and Jvliet which Timon now fills was designed 
for Troilus and Cressida, and that, after the typographical composition 
of Troxlus was begun in succession to Romeo, Troilus was set aside 
With a view to transference elsewhere, and the vacant space was 
hurriedly occupied by Timon by way of stop-gap. * (See pp. 369-70^n.) 
The play is followed in the Folio by a leaf printed on one side only 
which contains " The Actors’ Names.* This arrangement is unique in 
the First Folio. 
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immenBe popularity, not merely in a Latin version, but 
through translations in every vernacular speech of Europe. 
The lineage of the Shakespearean drama is somewhat 
The original ^^Bcured by the fact that the hero was given in 
legend of the play a name which he hove in none of the 

Perides. numerous preceding versions of his story. The 

Shakespearean Pericles of Tyre is the Aj^ollonius of Tyre 
who permeates post-classical and mediaev^ literature. The 
English dramatist derived most of his knowledge of the 
legend from the rendering of it which John Gower, the 
English poet of the fourteenth century, furnished in his 
rambling poetical misccUany called ' Confessio Amantis. 
A prominent figure in the Shakespearean play is ' the chorus ’ 
or ‘ presenter * who explains the action before or during 
the acts. The ‘ chorus ’ bears the name of the poet Gower.^ 
At the same time the sixteenth century saw several ver- 
sions of the veteran tale in both French and English prose, 
and while the dramatist found his main inspiration 
in ‘ old Gower ’ he derived some embellishments of his 
work from an Elizabethan prose rendering of the myth, 
which first appeared in 1576, and reached a third edition 
in 1607.^ Indeed the reissue in 1607 of the Elizabethan 
version of the story doubtless prompted the dramatisa- 
tion of the theme, although the three leading characters of 
the play, Pericles, his wife Thaisa, and his daughter 
Marina, all bear appellations for which there is no previous 
authority. The hero’s original name of Pericles recalls 

^ Of the eigh.. speechetii of the ohoruu (filling in all 305 linos), five 
(filling 212 hnes) are in the short six- or Bovon syllablo rhyming couplets 
of Qower*s Confessio. 

‘ In 1576 the tale was ' gathered into English [prose] by Laurenoe 
Twine, gentleman ' under the title : * The Patterno of painefull Aduen- 
tures, containing the most excellent, pleasant, and variable Historie 
of the strange accidents that befell vnto Prince Apollonius, the Lady 
Lucina his wife and Tharsia his daughter. Wherein the vncertaintie 
of this world, and the fickle state of man’s life are liuely described. . . . 
Imprinted at London by William How, 1576.’ This volume was twice 
reissued (about 1595 and in 1607) before the play was attempted. The 
translator, Laurence Twine, a graduate of All Souls* College, Oxford, 
performed his task without distmotion. 
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with characteristic haziness the period in Greek history 
to whicli * Timon of Athens ’ is vaguely assigned.^ 

The ancient fiction of Apollonius of Tyre was a tale 
of adventurous trayel, and was inherently incapable of 
incoher- effective dramatic treatment. The rambling 
ences of scenes of the Shakespearean ‘ Pericles * and the 
e piece, ^ears which the plot covers tend to inco- 

herence. Choruses and dumb shows ‘ stand i’ the gaps to 
teach the stages of the story.’ Yet numerous references 
to the piece in contemporary literature attest the warm 
welcome which an uncritical public extended to its early 
representations.* 

After the first production of ‘ Pericles ’ at the Globe in 
the spring of 1608, Edward Blount, a publisher of literary 
proclivities, obtained (on May 20, 1608) a license 
2?qiiarto.^ for the play’s publication. But Blount failed 
to exercise his right, and the piece was actually 
published next year by an undistinguished ‘stationer,’ 


^ In all probability tho name Penclos oonfusoa reminiBcenoes of the 
Greek PerieJos with those of Pyrocles, one of the heroes of Sidney’s 
romance of ATcad%a, whence Shakespeare had lately borrowed the 
by-plot of King Lear, Richard Flocknoo, writing of the ShakcHpcarcan 
play in 1066, called the hero Pyrocles. Musidorus, another hero of 
Sidney’s romance, had already supplied the title of the romantic play, 
MucedoruSy which appeared in 1695. 

® In the prologue to Robert Tailor’s comedy, The Ilogge hath lost his 
Pearle (1614), tho \iTitor says of his own piece : 

If it prove so happy as to pluase, 

Wocle nay ’tie loritinato like PendcM. 

On May 24, 1619, tho piece was performed at Court on tho occasion of 
a groat entertainment in honour of tho French ambassador, the Marquis 
do Trenouille. Tho play w'as still popular in 1630 when Ben Jonson, 
indignant at tho failure of his own piece. The New Inn, sneered at 
* some mouldy tale like P tricks ’ in his sour ode beginning ‘ Gome 
leave the lothed stage.’ On June 10, 1631, the piece was revived 
before a crowded audience at the Globe theatre * upon the cessation 
of the plague.’ At the Restoration Pericles renewed its populanty 
in the theatre, and Betterton was much applauded in the title-role. 
All tho points connected with the history and bibliography of the play 
are discussed in the facsimile reproduction of Pericles, cd. by Sidney 
Leo, Clarendon IVoss, 1905. 
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Henry Gosson, then living * at the sign of the Sunne 
in Paternoster Row.’ The exceptionally bad text was 
clearly derived from the notes of an irresponsible short- 
hand reporter of a performance in the theatre. A second 
edition, without correction but with some typographical 
variations, appeared in the same year, and reprints which 
came from other presses in 1611, 1619,»1630, and 1636,^ 
bear strange witness to the popularity of the book. The 
original title-page is couched in ostentatious phraseology 
which sufficiently refutes Shakespeare’s responsibility for 
the publication. The words run : * The late and much ad- 
mired play called Pericles, Prince of Tyre. With the true 
relation of tlie whole Historie, aduentures, and fortunes 
of the said Prince : as also, the no lease strange and 
worthy accidents, in the Birth and Life of his Daughter 
Mariana. As it hath been diuers and sundry times 
acted by his Maiesties Seruants, at the Globe on the 
Banck-side. By William Shakespeare.’ All the quarto 
editions credit Shake.speare with the sole authorship ; but 
the piece was with much justice excluded from the First 
Folio of 1623 and from the Second Folio of 1632. It 
was not admitted to the collected works of the dramatist 
until the second issue of the Third Folio in 1664. 

Tliere is no sustained evidence of Shakespeare's handi- 
work in ‘ Pericles,’ save in acts in. and v. and parts of 
Shake- Shakespearean scenes tell the 

speare’s story of Pericles’s daughter Marina. They 
open M'ith the tempest at sea durinj.r which she 
is born, ana they close with her final restoration to her 
parents and her*betrothal. The style of these scenes is in the 
manner of which Shakespeare gives earnest in ‘ King Lear.’ 

^ The unnamed printer of both fiiBt and serond edilioriB would 
soom to have been William White, an inferior woikman whoso press 
was near SmithfieJd. White was responsible for tbo first quarto of 
Love's Labour's Lost m 159 H. The second edition of Pencks ih easily dis- 
tmguishablo from the first by a mispimt in th(‘ fust stage direction. 

* Enier Gower ' of the first edition is ropioduced ip the second edition as 
‘ Eneer Gower.* 
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The ellipses are often puzzling, but the condensed thought 
is intensely vivid and glows with strength and insight. 
The themes, too, of Shakespeare’s contribution to ‘ Pericles ’ 
are nearly akin to many which figured elsewhere in his 
latest work. The tchie of Marina’s appeals to Lysimachus 
and Boult in the brothel resembles that of Isabella’s 
speeches in ‘Measure for Measure.’ Thaisa, whom her 
husband imagines to be dead, shares some of the experi- 
ences of Hermione in ‘ The Winter’s Tale.’ The portrayal 
of the shipwreck, amid which Marina is born, adumbrates 
the opening scene of ‘ The Tempest ’ ; and there are 
ingenuous touches in the delineation of Marina which 
suggest the girlhood of Perdita. 

There seems good ground for assuming that the play of 
‘ Pericles ’ was oiiginally penned by George Wilkins and 
that it was over liis draft that Shakespeare 
worked. One curious association of Wilkins 
'^iVncies » attested under his own hand. 

Very soon after the piece was staged he pub- 
lished in his own name a novel in prose which he asserted 
to be based upon the play. The novel preceded by a year 
the publication of the drama, but the filial relation in which 
the romance stands to the play is precisely stated alike 
in the title-page of tlie novel and in its ‘ argument to the 
whole historic.’ The novel bears the title ; ‘ The Painful 
Adventures of Pericles Prince of Tyre. Being the true 
History of the Play of Pericles, as it was lately presented 
by the worthy and ancient Poet John Gower.’ ^ In the 
‘ argument ’ the reader is requested ‘ to receive this Historic 
in the same maner as it was under the habite of ancient 
Gower, the famous English Poet, by the King’s Maiesties 
Players exceUeiitly presented.’ 

^ Tho imprint runs : * At London. Pi inted by T[homa8] P[avier] 
for Nat. Putter, 1G08 ’ ; seo the ropnnt edited by Tycho Mommsen 
(Oldenburg, 1857). 

* At times tho language of the drama is exactly copied by WilkinB*B 
novel, and, though transferred to prose, preserves tho rhythm of blank 
verse. Tho novel ls far more carefully printed than tho play, and 
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On the same day (May 20, 1608) that Edward Blount 
obtained his abortive license for the issue of * Pericles ’ 
'Antony secured from the Stationers’ Company a 

and second license, also by the authority of Sir 

patra, x6o8. (jggjg^ licenser of plays, for the 

publication of a far more impressive piece of literature — 
‘ a booke called “ Anthony and Cleopatra*’ * No copy of 
this date is known, and once again the company probably 
hindered the publication. The play was first printed in 
the Folio of 1623. Shakespeare’s ' Antony and Cleopatra ’ 
is the middle play of Ins Roman trilogy which opened 
some seven years before with ' Julius Caesar ’ and ended 
with * Coriolanus.’ As in the case of all Shakespeare’s 
Roman plays, the plot of ' Antony and Cleopatra ’ comes 
from Sir Thomas North’s version of Plutarch’s ‘ Lives.’ 
On the opening section of Plutarch’s Life of Antony 
the poet had already levied substantial loans in * Julius 
Caesar.’ ^ He now produced a full dramatisation of it. 
The story of Antony’s love of Cleopatra had passed from 
Plutarch’s classical history into the vague floating tradi- 
Life of tion of mediaeval Europe. Chaucer assigned 
her the first place in his ‘Legend of Good 
Women.’ But Plutarch’s graphic biography of Antony 
first taught western Europe in the early days of the 


oorreots some of the manifold corruptions of tho printed text of the 
latter. On the other hand Wilkins’s novel shows at several points 
divergence from tho play. There are places m which the novel develops 
incidents which are barely noticed m the play, and elsewhere the play is 
somewhat fuller than the i^ovel. One or two phrases which have the 
Shakespearean ring are indeed found alone in the novel. A few lines 
from Shakespeare’s pen seem to be present there and nowhere else. 
After the preliminary ‘argument ’ of the novel, there follows a list of the 
drameUts personce headed ’ Tho names of tho Personages mentioned m the 
Histone ’ which is not to bo found in the play, but seems to belong to it. 
The discrepancies between the play and tho novel suggest that Wilkins’s 
novel followed a manuscript version of the play dilicront from that on 
which the printed quarto was based. 

bhakespoare showed elsewhere famiharity with tho memoir. Into 
tho more recent tragedy of Macbeth (m. i. 64-&7) he drew from it a 
pointed reference to Octavius Cassar, and on a digr^ion in Plutarch’s 
text he based liis lurid sketch of tho misanthropy of Timon of Atherut. 
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Renaissance the whole truth about his relations with the 
Queen of Egypt. Early experiments in the Renaissance 
drama of Italy, France, and England anticipated Shake- 
speare in turning f^ie theme to dramatic uses. The pre- 
Shakespearean dramas of Antony and Cleopatra at some 
points suggest Slmkespeare's design. But the resemblances 
between the ' Antony and Cleopatra ’ of Shakespeare and 
the like eflForfcs of his predecessors at home or abroad seem 
to be due to the universal dependence on Plutarch.^ 

Shakespeare follows the lines of Plutarch’s biography 
even more loyally than in ‘ Julius Capsar.’ Many trifling 
Shake- details which in the play accentuate Cleopatra’s 
speare’sdebt idiosyncrasy come unaltered from the Greek 
to Plutarch. superb description of the barge in 

which the Queen journeys down the river Cydnus to meet 
Antony is Plutarch’s language. Shakespeare borrouis the 
supernatural touches which complicate the tragic motive. 
At times, even in the heat of the tragedy, the speeches of 

' Tho oaihcHt diamaiic version of the Pluiarchan narrative came 
fi om an Italian pen about 1 540. Tho author, Giraldi Cmthio of Ferrara, 
is best known by that collection of j>rose tales, Hecatommithi, which 
supplied Shakespeare with tho plots of Othello and Measure for Measure, 
The topic enjoys tho distinction of having inspired the first regular 
tiagedy in French litoratuio This piece, Cleopatre Captive by Estienne 
Jodollo, was published m 1552. Within twenty years of Jodelle’s 
effort, the cljiof dramatist of tho Ficiich Renaissance, Robert Gamier, 
handled tho theme m his tragedy called Marc Antoine. Finally tho 
inferior hand of Nicolas do Montroux took up tho parable of Cleopatra 
in 1594 ; his five-act tragedy of CUoj>aire, alike in construction and 
plot, closely follows Jodellc's CUopatre Captive It was such French 
efforts which gave tho cue to the dramatic versions of Cleopatra’s 
history in Elizal>othan England which preceded Shakespeare’s w'ork. 
Tho earliest of those English experiments was a traaslation of Gamier ’s 
tragedy. This came fioni tho accomplished pen of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
sister, Mary Countess of Pembroke ; it was publibhed m 1592. Two 
years later, by way of sequel to the Countess’s work, her protege^ Daniel, 
issued an oiigmal tragedy of Cleopatra on tho Senecan pattern. Daniel 
pursued tho topic some five years later in an imaginary verso letter 
from Antony’s wife Octavia to her husband. A humble camp-follow'or 
of tho Elizabethan army of poets and dramatists, one Samuel Brandon, 
emulated Daniel’s example, and contrived in 159S The tragicomedte 
of the virtuous Octavia. Brandon’s catastrophe is the death of Mark 
Antony, and Octavia’s jealousy of Cleopatra is tho mam theme. 
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the hero and heroine and of their attendants are trans- 
ferred bodily from North’s prose.^ Not that Shakespeare 
accepts the whole of the episode which Plutarch narrates. 
Although he adds nothing, he makes substantial omissions, 
and his method of selection does not always respect the 
callB of perspicuity. Shakespeare ignores the nine years’ 
interval between Antony’s first and last meetings with 
Cleopatra. During that period Antony not only did much 
important political work at Rome, but conducted an 
obstinate war in Parthia and Armenia. Nor does Shake- 
speare take cognisance of the eight or nine months which 
separate Antony’s defeat at Actium from his rout under 
the walls of Alexandria. With the complex series of 
events, which Shakespeare cuts adrift, his heroine has no 
concern, yet the neglected incident leaves in the play some 
jagged edges which impair its coherence and symmetry. 

Shakespeare is no slavish disciple of Plutarch. The 
dramatist’s mind is concentrated on Antony’s infatua- 
tion for Cleopatra, and there he expands and develops 
Plutarch’s story with magnificent freedom and originality. 
The leading events and characters, which Shakespeare drew 
from the Greek biography, are, despite his liberal 
spear^s borrowings of phrase and fact, rc-incarnatcd in 
of?he stOTy cruciblc of the j)oet’8 imagination, so that 
they glow in his verse with an heroic and poetic 
glamour of which Plutarch gives faint conception. All the 
scenes which Antony and Cleopatra dominate show Shake- 
speare’s mastery of dramatic emotion at its height. It is 
doubtful if any of his creations, male or female, deserve 

^ George Wyndham, in his introduction to his edition of North’s 
Pbitarcht i. pp. xciii-c, gives an excellent criticism of the relations of 
Shakespeare’s play to Plutarch’s life of Antonius. See also M. W. 
MacGallum, Slmkeapcart'a Roman Plays and their Background (1910), 
pp. 318 seq. The extent to uhich the dramalLst saturated himself 
with Plutarchan detail may be gauged by the circumstance that ho 
christens an attendant at Cleopatra’s Court with the name of Ijamprius 
(i. ii. 1 stage direction). The name is accounted for by the fact that 
Plutarch’s grandfather of similar name (Lampryas) is parenthetically 
cited by the biographer as hearsay authority for some backstairs 
gossip of the x>alace at Alexandria. 
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a rank in his great gallery higher than that of the Queen 
of Egypt for artistic completeness of conception or sureness 
of touch in dramatic execution. It is almost adequate 
comment on Antony’s character to affirm that he is a 
worthy companion of Cleopatra. The notes of roughness 
and sensuality in his temperament are ultimately sub- 
limated by a veid of poetry, which lends singular beauty 
to all his farewell utterances. Herein he resembles Shake- 
speare’s Richard II and Macbeth, in both of whom a native 
poetic sentiment is quickened by despair. Among the 
minor personages, Enobarbus, Antony’s disciple, is especially 
worthy of study. His frank criticism of passing events 
invests him through the early portions of the play with the 
function of a chorus who sardonically warns the protagonists 
of the destiny awaiting their delinquencies and follies. 

The metre and style of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ when 
they are compared with the metre and style of the great 
tragedies of earlier date, plainly indicate fresh 
of fh^pie^ development of faculty and design. The 
tendency to spasmodic and disjointed effects, 
of which ‘ King Lear ’ gives the earliest warnings, has 
become habitual. Coleridge applied to the language 
of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’ the Latin motto ‘ feUciter 
audax.’ He credited the dramatic diction with ‘ a happy 
valiancy,’ a description wliich could not be bettered. 
Throughout the piece, the speeches of great and small 
characters are instinct with figurative allusiveness and 
metaphorical subtlety, which, however hard to paraphrase 
or analyse, convey an impression of sublimity. At the 
same time, in their moments of supreme exaltation, both 
Antony and Cleopatra employ direct language which is 
innocent of rhetorical involution. But the tone of sub- 
limity commonly seeks sustenance in unexpected com- 
plexities of phrase. Occasional lines tremble on the verge 
of the grotesque. But Shakespeare’s ‘ angelic strength ’ 
preserves him from the perils of bombast.^ 

^ A full review of the play and its analogues ]jy the present writer 
appears in the mtroduotion to the text in the ‘ Caxton * Shakespeare. 
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Internal evidence points with no uncertain finger to the 
late months of 1808 or early months of 1609 as the period 

‘Coriolanus* birth of ' CoriolanuB,’ the last piece of 

Shakespeare’s Roman trilogy. The tragedy 
was first printed in the First Folio of 1623 from a singularly 
bad transcript.^ The irregularities of metre, the ellipses 
of style closely associate ' Cbriolanus ’ \rith ' Antony and 
Cleopatra.’ The metaphors and similes of * Goriolanus ’ 
are hardly less abundant than in the previous tragedy and 
no less vivid. Yet the austerity of Coriolanus’s tragic 
story is the ethical antithesis of the passionate subtlety 
of the story of Antony and his mistress, and the contrast 
renders the tragedy a fitting sequel. 

As far as is known, only one dramatist in Europe 
anticipated Shakespeare in turning Coriolanus’s fate to 
dramatic purposes. Shakespeare’s single predecessor was 
his French contemporary Alexandre Hardy, who, freely 
interpreting Senecan principles of drama, produced his 
tragedy of ‘ Coriolan ’ on the Parisian stage for the first 
time in 1607.* 

Coriolanus’s story, as narrated by the Roman historian 
Livy, had served in Shakespeare’s youth for material of a 
prose tale in Painter’s Avell-known ‘ Palace of 
S^Piuu^cif Pleasure.’ There Shakespeare doubtless mode 
the acquaintance of his hero for the first time. 
But once again the dramatist sought his main authority in a 

' Ben Jonson’s StUiU Woman, which is known to have boon first 
acted in 1609, se^'ms to echo a phrase of Shakespeare 8 play. In n. ii. 106 
Commius says of the hero's feats m youth that ' he lurch'd [t.e. deprived] 
all swords of the garland.* The phrase has an uncommon ring and it 
would be in full accordance with Jonson'e habit to have aBsimilated it, 
when he penned the Bentcnce ‘ Well, Dauphin, you have lurched your 
friends of the bettor half of the garland * (Silent Woman, v. iv. 227-B). 

* Hardy declared that ‘ few subjects will be found in Roman history 
to be worthier of the stage * than Goriolanus. The simplicity of the 
tragio motive with its filial sentiment well harmonises with French 
ideals of classical drama and with the French domestic temperament. 
For more than two centuries the seed which Hardy had sown bore fruit 
in France ; and no less than three<and-twenty tragedies on the subjeot 
of Goriolanus have blosnomed since Hardy's day in the French theatres. 
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biography of Plutarch, and he presented Plutarch’s leading 
facts in his play with a documentary fidelity which excels 
any earlier practice. He amplifies some subsidiary details 
and omits or contracts others. Yet the longest speeches 
in the play — the hero’s address to the Volscian general, 
Aufidius, when he offers him his military services, and 
Volumnia’s great appeal to her son to rescue his fellow- 
countrymen from the perils to which his desertion is 
exposing them — both transcribe Plutarch’s language with 
small variation for two-thirds of their length. There is 
magical vigour in the original interpolations. But the 
identity of phraseology is almost as striking as the changes 
or amplifications.^ 

^ In Plutarch, Coriolanus’ first words to Aufidius in his own house run : 
* If thou knoisest me not yot, Tullus, and seeing mo, dost not believe 
mo to be the man that I am indeed, I must of nocossity betray myself 
to be that I am.’ In Shakespeare Coriolanus speaks on the same 
occasion thus : 

If, Tullus 

Not yet thou knowost me, and, seeing me, dost not 
Think me for the man 1 am, necessity 
Commands mo name mybelf (IV v 54-57 ) 

Volumnia's speech offers like illustration of Shakespeare’s dependence. 
Plutarch assigns to Volumnia this sentence : * So though the end of 
war be uncertain, yot this, notwithstandmg, is most certain : that if it 
be thy chance to conquer, this benefit shalt thou reap of this thy goodly 
conquest to bo chronicled the plague and destroyer of thy country.’ 
Shakespeare transliterates with rare dramatic effect (v m. 140 -148) ; 

Thou kuow’st, groat son, 
llie end of war’s uncertain, but this certain. 

That if thou conquer Home, the bemefit 
\\ Inch thou shalt thereby reap ib <«iich a name 
Whose repetition will be dogg’d with curses ; 

Whoso chron’clo thus Tint * The man was uoblc. 

But with his last attempt be wiped it out, 

Destroy’d his country, and his name remams 
To the ensuing age abhorr’d ’ 

Like examples of Shakespeare’s method of assimilation might be quoted 
from Coriolanus ’s heated speeches to the tribunes and his censures of 
democracy (act in. so. i.). The account which the tribune Brutus gives 
of Coiiolanus's ancestry (n iii. 234 scq.) is so literally paraphrased 
from Plutarch that an obvious hiatus m the corrupt text of the play, 
which the syntax requires to be filled, is easily supplied from North’s 
page. A full review of the play and its analogues by the present writer 
apiioars m the introduction to the text in the * Caxton ’ Shakespeare. 
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Despite such liberal levies on Plutarch’s text Shake- 
speare imbues Plutarch’s theme with a new vivacity. 

The unity of interest and the singleness of the 
Sau-aSw dramatic purpose render the tragedy nearly as 
of the complete a triumph of dramatic art as ‘ Othello.’ 

Shakespeare’s Coriolanus is cast in a Titanic 
mould. No turn in the wheel of fortune ^.an modify that 
colossal sense of the sacredness of caste with which his 
mother’s milk has infected him. Coriolanua’s mother, 
Volumnia, is as vivid and finished a picture as the hero 
himself. Her portrait, indeed, is a greater original effort, 
for it owes much less to Plutarch’s inspiration. From her 
Coriolanus derives alike his patrician prejudice and liis 
military ambition. But in one regard Volumnia is greater 
than her stubborn heir. The keenness and pliancy of 
her intellect have no counterpart in his nature. Very 
artistically are the other female characters of tlie tragedy, 
Coriolanus’s wife, Virgilia, and Virgiha’s friend Valeria, 
presented as Voluninia’s foils. Valeria is a high-spirited 
and honourable lady of fashion, with a predilection for 
ftivolous pleasure and easy gossip. Virgilia is a g(3ntle wife 
and mother, who well earns Coriolanus’s apo8tro])he of 
■ gracious silence.' Of other subsidiary characters, Mene- 
nius Agnppa, Conolarms’s old friend and counsclJoi, is a 
touching portrait of fidelity to which Shakespeare lends 
a significance unatteinpted by Plutarch. Throughout the 
play Menenius criticises the progress of events with ironi- 
cal detachment after the maimer of a chorus in classical 
tragedy. His |*iace in' the dramatic scheme resembles that 
of Enobarbus in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ and the turn 
of events involves him in almost as melancholy a fate. 

More important to the dramatic (levclo[)mcrit are the 
spokesmen of the mob and their leaders, the tribunes 
... , Brutus and Sicinius. The dark colours in 

ticaj crisis which the poet paints the popular faction are 
y the play reflect a personal predilection for 

aristocratic predominance in the body politic or for feudal 
conditions of political society. It is, however, very doubtful 
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whether Shakespeare, in his portrayal of the Roman crowd, 
was conscious of any intention save that of dramatically 
interpreting the social and political environment which 
Plutarch allots to Coriolanus’s career. The political situ- 
ation which Plutarch described was alien to the experi- 
ence of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. Shake- 
speare was in a'd likelihood merely moved by the artistic 
and purely objective ambition of investing unfamiliar 
episode with dramatic plausibility. No peisonal malice 
nor political design need be imputed to the dramatist’s 
repeated references to the citizens’ ‘ strong breaths ’ or 
‘ greasy caps ’ which were conventional phrases in Eliza- 
bethan drama. Whatever failings are assigned to the 
plebeians in the tragedy of ‘ Coriolanus,’ it is patrician 
defiance of the natural instinct of patriotism which brings 
about the catastrophe and w'orks the fatal disaster. 
Shakespeare’s detached but inveterate sense of justice holds 
the balance true between the rival political interests. 
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THE LATEST PLAYS 


Shake- 
speare’s 
* tragic 
period/ 
1600-9. 


Through the first decade of the seventeenth century, when 
Shakespeare’s powers were at their zenith, he devoted his 
energies, as we have seen, almost exclusively 
to tragedy. During tlie years that intervened 
between the composition of ‘ Julius Caesar,’ in 
IGOO, and that of ‘ Coriolaiius,’ in 1609, tragic 
themes of solemn import occupied his pen 
unceasingly. The gleams of humour which illumined a 
few scenes scarcely relieved the sombre atmosphere. 
Seven plays in the great tragic sorh's — ‘ Julius Cjesar,’ 
‘Hamlet,’ ‘Othello,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘King Lear,’ ‘Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ and ‘ Coriolanus ’ —won for their author 
the pre-eminent place among workers in the tragic art 
of every age and clime. A popular theory presumes tliat 
Shakespeare’s decade of tragedy was the outcome of some 
spiritual calamity, of some episode of tragic gloom in his 
private life. No tangible evidence supports the allegation, 
'i’he external lacts of Shakespeare’s biography through the 
mam epoch of his tragic energy show an unbroken progress 
of prosijenty, a final farewell to pecuniary anxieties, and 
tlje general recognition of lus toiu^ing genius by (;on tem- 
porary opinion. The biographic record lends no support 
to the suggestion of a prolonged personal experience of 
tragic suffering. Nor does the general trend of his literary 
activities countenance the nebulous theory. Tragedy was 
no new venture for Shakespeare when' the seventeenth 
century opened. His experiments in that branch of drama 

417 2 K 
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date from his earliest years. Near the outset of his 
career he had given signal proof of his tragic power in 
‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ in ‘ King John,’ in ‘ Richard II,’ and 
‘ Richard III.’ Intp his comedies ‘ The Merchant of 
Venice,’ ‘ Much Ado,’ and ‘ Twelfth Night,’ he imported 
tragic touches. With his advance in years there came in 
comedy and tragedy alike a larger grasp of life, a firmer 
style, a richer thought. Ultimately, tragedy rather than 
comedy gave him the requisite scope for the full exercise 
of his matured endowments, by virtue of the inevitable 
laws governing the dev’^elopment of dramatic genius. To 
seek in the necessarily narrow range of liis personal experi- 
ence the key to Shakespeare’s triumphant conquest of the 
topmost peaks of tragedy is to underrate his creative 
faculty and to disparage the force of its magic. 

In the Elizabetlian realm of letters interest combined 
with instinct to encourage the tragic direction of SJiake- 
speare’s dramatic aptitudes. Public taste gave 
ofTr^a^dy l^^agedy a supreme place in tlie theatre. It 
was on those who excelled in tragic drama that 
ilie highest rewards and the loudest applause were be- 
stowed. There is rnu<ih significance in the circumstance 
that Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘ King Lear,’ the most 
appalling of all tragedies, was chosen for presentation 
at Whitehall on the opening of the joyous Christmas 
festivities of 1606. The Court’s choice was dictated by 
the prevalent literary feeling. Shakespeare’s devotion to 
tragedy at the zenith of his career finds all the explanation 
that is needed in the fact that he was a great poet and 
dramatic artist whose progressive power was in closest 
touch and surest sympathy with current predilections.^ 

There is no conllict wutli this conclusion in the circum- 
Shake- Stance that after completing ‘ Coriolanus,’ the 

return to eighth drama in the w’ell-nigh uninterrupted 

romance succession of his tragic masterpieces, Shake- 

speare turned from the storm and stress of great tragedy 

1 Cf. tho present writer’s essay on ‘ The Impersonal Aspect of Shake- 
speare’s Art * (English Association Leallet, No. 13, July 1909), 
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to the Berener field of meditative romance. A relaxa- 
tion of the prolonged tragic strain was needed by both 
author and audience. Again the dramatist was pursuing 
a path which at the same time harmonised with the 
playgoers’ idiosyncrasy and conformed with the conditions 
of his art. 

The Elizabethan stage had under Italian or Franco- 
Italian influence welcomed from early days, by way of 
relief from the strenuousness of unqualified tragedy, 
experiments in tragicomedy or romantic comedy wdiich 
aimed at a fusion of tragic and comic elements. At 
first the result was a crude mingling of ingredients which 
refused to coalesce.^ But by slow degrees there devel- 
oped an harmonious form of drama, technically known 
as ‘ tragicomedy,’ in which a romantic theme, while it 
admitted tragic episode, ended happily and was imbued 
with a sentimental pathos unknown to either regular 
comedy or regular tragedy. Shakespeare’s romantic 
dramas of ‘ Much Ado ’ and ‘ Twelfth Night ’ had at the 
end of the sixteenth century first indicated the artistic 
capabilities of this middle term in drama. ‘ Measure for 
Measure,’ which was penned in 1004, respected tlie essen- 
tial conditions of a tragicomedy. The main issues fell 
within the verge of tragedy, but left the tragic path before 
they reached solution. In the years that follow ed, Shake- 
speare’s juniors applied much independent energy to popu- 
larising the mixed dramatic type. George (Chapman’s 
‘ The Gentleman Usher,’ which was published early in 1606 
after its performance at the Blackfriars theatre by tho 
Children of the Chapel, has all the features of a full-fledged 
tragicomedy. As in ‘Twelfth Night’ and ‘Much Ado,’ 
serious romance is linked with much comic episode, but tho 
incident is penetrated by strenuous romantic sentiment 

' The best known spooimen of the early typo is Richard Edwardes’s 
empiriiO * tragicall comedy ’ of Damon and Fylhias, which dates from 
1666 See pp. 93, 217 mpra. For botter-dcvelojied Bpecimcna on tho 
contemporary French stage which helped to direct tho development 
in England, of. Leo's f'rench R^naisifance in ICnfflandy 408 soq. 
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and stern griefs and trials reach a peaceful solution. The 
example was turned to very effective account by Francis 
Beaumont and John Fletcher, who, soon after their 
literary partnership ^'pened in 1607, enlisted in the service 
of Shakespeare’s company. In their three popular plays 
‘ The Faithful Shepherdess,’ ‘ Philaster,’ and ‘ A King and 
no King,’ they succeeded in establishing for a generation 
the vogue of tragicomedy on the English stage. It was to 
the tragicomic movement, which his ablest contemporaries 
had already espoused with public approval, that Shake- 
speare lent his potent countenance in the latest plays 
which came from his unaided pen. In ‘ Cymbeline,’ ‘ The 
Winter’s Talc,’ and ‘ The Tempest,’ Shakespeare applied 
himself to perfecting the newest phases of romantic drama. 
‘ Cymbeline ’ and ‘ The Winter’s Tale,’ which immediately 
followed his great tragic efforts, are the best specimens 
of tragicomedy which literature knows. Although ‘The 
'rempesf differs constructively from its companions, 
jt completes the trilogy of \Nhich ‘Cymbeline’ and ‘The 
Winter’s Tale ’ are the first and second instalments. 
If ‘ The Tempest ’ come no nearer ordinary comedy than 
they, it is further removed from ordinary tragedy.^ 

* Boaumont and Fletcher’s The Faithful Shepherdess and Philaster , 
or Love Lies a Bleeding ^ both of which may be classed with tragicomedies, 
would each seem to have been written m 1609, and the evidence suggests 
that they wore the procursors rather than the successors of Cymbehne 
and The Winter's Tale (cf Ashley Thorndike’s The Influence of Beau- 
mont and FleJtcJier on Shakespeare^ Worcester, Mass., 1901, chaps, ix. 
and X ) Boaumont and Fletcher’s A King and no King, which also 
obeyed the laws of tragicomedy, w'as written before 1611 and was in 
all probability in course of composition at the same time as Cymbeline. 
All throe pieces of Beaumont and Fletcher wore acted by Shakespeare’s 
company. Guarim’s Pastor Ftdo, the Italian j)astoral drama, was very 
popular in England early in the seventeenth century and influenced 
the sentiment of Jacobean tragicomedy. In Fletcher’s ‘Address to 
the Reader * before The Faithful Shepherdess, of which the first edition 
is an undated quarto assignable to 1 609-10, a tragicomedy is thus 
defined in language silently borrowed from a critical assay of Guarini : 
‘ A tragicomedy is not so called in respect of mirth and kiUmg, but in 
respect it wants deaths, which is enough to make it no tragedy, yet 
brings some near it, which is enough to make it no comedy, which must 
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But it belongs^to the category of its two predecessors by 
virtue of its romantic spirit, of the plenitude of its poetry, 
of its solemnity of tone, of its avoidance of the arbitre- 
ment of death. ^ 

None of these three pieces was published in Shake- 
speare’s lifetime. All were first printed in the First Folio, 
The ajid the places they hold in* that volume lack 

justification. Although ‘ The Tempest ’ was 
and the the last play which Shakespeare completed, it 
First Folio, gijg place in the First- Folio, standing 

at the head of the section of comedies. ‘ The Winter’s 
Tale,* in spite of its composition just before ‘ The 
Tempest,* occupies the last place of the same section, 
being separated from ‘ The Temx^est ’ by the whole range 
of Shakespeare’s endeavours in comedy. With even 
greater inconsistency, ‘ Cymbeline ’ comes at the very end 
of the First Folio, filling the last i)lace in the third and 
last section of tragedies. It is clear that the editors of 
the volume completely misconceived the chronological 
and critical relations of the three plays, alike to one another 
and to the rest of Shakespeare’s w’ork. They failed to 
recognise the distinctive branch of dramatic art to which 
‘ Cymbeline ’ belonged, and they set it among Shake- 
speare’s tragedies, with which it boro small logical affinity. 
Nor was ‘ The Tempest ’ nor ‘The Winter’s Talc ’ justly 
numbered among the comedies without a nulical quah- 
fication of that term. 

It is mainly internal evidence— points of style, language, 
metre, characterisation — which proves tliat the three plays 
Perform- ‘ Cymbclmc,’ ‘ The Winter’s Tale,’ and ‘ The 

the^hree Tempest ’ belonged to the close of the poet’s 
latest plays career. The metrical irregularity, the con- 
durim? i6ii imagery, the abrupt turns of subtle 

thought, associate the three pieces very closely with 

be a ropresontatioii of familiar people, v-itli aueb kind of trouble as 
no life be questioned.’ (Cf. F H. Kistmo, Emjhith Trag%comedy, Now 
York, 1910, p. 107 ; T. M. Parrott’s Coniedtea of George Chapman, 
pp 757 seq.) 
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* Antony and Cleopatra ’ and ‘ Coriolanus.’ The discerning 
student recognises throughout the romantic trilogy the 
latest phase of Shakespeare’s dramatic manner. The 
composition of ‘ Cynibeline ’ and ‘ The Winter’s Tale ’ may 
be best assigned to the spring and autunm respectively 
of 1610, and ‘ The Tempest ’ to the early months of the 
following year. External evidence shows that the three 
plays stood high in popular favour through the year 1611. 
Henry Manningham, the Middle Temple barrister, who 
described a performance of ‘ Twelfth Night ’ in the Hall of 
his Inn in J’cbruary 1601 --2, was not the only contemporary 
I'eporter of early performances of Shakespeare’s plays in 
London. Simon 1^’orman, a prosperous London astrologer 
and quack doctor, also kept notes of his playgoing experi- 
ences in tlic metropolis a few years later. In the same 
notebook in which he described how he attended a revival 
of ‘Macbeth’ at the Globe in April 1610, he recorded 
that on May 15, 1611, he visited the same theatre and 
witnessed ‘ The Winter’s Tale.’ The next entry, which is 
without a date, gives a fairly accurate sketch of the compli- 
cated plot of Shakespeare’s ‘ Cymbcline.’ ^ Forman’s notes 
do not suggest that ho was present at the first production 
of any of the cited pieces ; but it is clear that ‘ The 
Winter’s Tale ’ and ‘ Cynibeline,’ were, w^hen he wrote 
of them, each of comparatively recent birth. Within six 
months of the date of Forman’s entries ‘ The Tempest ’ 
was perfornu'd at Court (Nov. 1, 1611) and a production 
of ‘ Tlie Winter’s Tale ’ before royalty followed in four 
days (Nov. 5, 161 1).^ 

^ Halliwell-PbillippH, ii. 86 ; cf. p 125 n. supra. 

• The entries of The Tempest and The Wtitter's Tale in the Booke of 
the licvcUs (October 31, 1611- November 1, 1612) in the Public Record 
Ollico wore long under suapiciun of forgery. But their authenticity 
is now established. See Ernest Law’s Some supposed Shakespeare 
Forgeries, 1911, and hia More about Shakespeare * Forgeries,' 1913. The 
Booke of the Revells in question was printed in Cunningham’s Extracts 
from the AccoufU of the Revels at Court, p. 210. In 1809 Malone, who 
examined the Ro\ els Accounts, wrote of 2'he Tempest, * 1 know that it 
had a being and a name ” in the autumn of 161 1/ and he concluded 
that it was (umneil in the spring of that year. ( Variorum Shakespeare, 
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In ‘ Cymbeline ’ Shakespeai'e weaves together three 
distinct threads of story, two of which he derives from 
The triple well-known literary repertories. The first thread 
plot of ^ concerns a political quarrel between ancient 
Cymbeline when it was a ftoman province, and 

the empire of Rome, which claimed supreme dominion 
over it. Shakespeare derived his BriiJb-Roman incident 
from Holinshed’s ‘Chronicle,’ a volume whence ho had 
already drawn much legend as well as authentic history. 
His pusillanimous hero Cymbeline, King of Britain, is 
a late successor of King Lear and nearly the last 
of Lear’s line. The second thread of the plot of 
* Cymbeline,’ which concenis the experiences of the 
heroine Imogen, comes with variations from a well-known 
novel of Boccaccio. There Shakespeare’s lieroine was 
known as Gmevra ; her husband (Shaki‘speare’s Posthumus) 
as Bemabo ; and his treacherous fri(‘nd (Shakespeare’s 
lachimo) as Ambrogiuolo. Boccaccio anticipates Shake- 
speare in the main fortunes of Imogen, including Ikt escape 
in boy’s attire from the death which her husband designs 
for her. But Shakespeare reconstructs the subsequent 
adventures which lead to her reconciliation with her 


husband. Boccaccio’s talc was crudely adapted for 
Englisli readers in a popular miscellany of fie! ion entitled 
‘ Westward for Smelts, or tin* Waterman’s Fare of Mad 
Merry Western Wenches, whose tongues albeit, liki? Btdl- 
elappers, they nev(T leave ringing, yet their Tales arc* 
sweet, and will mucjh content you * Written l»y kindc Kitt 
of Kingstone. This fantastically narni'd book was, accord- 
ing to Malone and Steevens, first published in London in 
1603, but no edition earlier than iOJO is known. Ejiisodes 
analogous to tlioso which form the plot of hJliakespeare’s 
‘ Merry Wives of Windsor ’ appear m tlni volume. But 
on any showing the indcbt(‘dness of the diamatist’s 


1821, XV. 423.) Tlio Councirs iviirrant, particulara of thf* pay* 

mont of tho actoiR for thoir sorviccs at Ojurt during' tho yoar 1 fill-12, 
la in tho Accounts of tlm Tieasuror of tho (>hathbor, Bodleian Library 
MS. Rawl A 2l)l (f 305) ; the warrant omits all names of plays. 
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‘ Cymbeline ’ to it is very slender. He follows far more 
loyally Boccaccio’s original text. Shakespeare would 
seem to liave himself invented the play’s third thread of 
story, the banishment from the British Court* of the lord 
Belarius, who, in revenge for his expatriation, kidnapped 
the king’s young sons and brought them up with him in 
the recesses of the mountains. 

Although most of the scenes of ‘ Cymbeline ’ are laid 
in Britain in tlie first century before the Christian era, 
til ere is no pretence of historical vraisemblance, 
tioD^^and With an almost ludicrous inappropriateness, the 
British King’s courtiers make merry with 
technical terms peculiar to Calvinistic theology, 
like ‘grace’ and ‘election.’^ The action, which, owing 
to the combination of the three threads of narrative, is 
varied and intricate, wholly belongs to the region of 
romance. But the dramatist atones for the remoteness 
of the incjidcnt and the looseness of construction by in- 
vesting the charaxjters with a rare wealth of vivacious 
humanity. The background of the picture is unreal ; but 
tlie figures in Die foreground are instinct with life and 
poetry. On Imogen, who is tlie main jullar of the action, 
Sliakespeare lavished all the fascination of his gemius. 
She is the crown and flower of his conception of tender 
and artless W'omanhood. She pervades and animates tlie 
whole juece as an angel of light, who harmonises its 
discursive and discordant elements. Her weakly suspicious 
Jmsband Postimmus, her rejc'cted lover tlie brutish Cloten, 
her would-be seducer lachimo are contrasted with lier and 
with each other wutli luminous ingenuity. The mountain 
passes of Wahjs in wliicli Belarius and liis fiiscinating boy- 
companions play their jiart have some points of resemblance 
to the Forest of Arden in ‘ As You Like It ’ ; but hfe 
throughout ‘ Cjuubeline ’ is grimly earnest, and the rude 
and bracmg Welsh mountains nurture little of the contem- 

^ In 1 . 1 13t>-7 Imogen is descnbeii as * past grace ’ m the theological 
souse. In i. li 30-31 the iSecond Lord remarks . * If it be a sin lo 
make a true election, she is damned.* 
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plative quiet which characterises existence on the sylvan 
levels of Arden. Save in a part of one scene, no doubt is 
permissible of Shakespeare’s sole responsibility. In the 
fourth scene of the fourth act (11. 30 ^eq.) the husband 
Posthumus, when imprisoned by Cymbeline, King of Britain, 
sees in an irrelevant vision his parents and liis brothers, 
who summon Jupiter to restore his brokeft fortunes. All 
liere is pitiful mummery, which may be assigned to an 
incompetent coadjutor. Any suspicion elsewhere that 
Shakespeare’s imagination has suffered in energy is dis- 
pelled by the lyrical dirge ‘ Fear no more the heat of tlie 
sun,’ which for perfect surencss of thought and expression 
has no parallel in the songs of previous years. The deaths 
of Cloten and his mother signalise the romantic triumph 
of Imogen’s virtue over wrong, and accentuate the serious 
aspects of life without exciting tragic emotion. 

Far simpler than the plot of ‘ Cymbeline ’ is tliat of 

‘ Tlie Winter’s Tale,’ which was seen by J)r. Forman at 

‘The Globe on May 16, Kill, and was acted at 

Winter’s Court on November 5 following.^ The play 

was w'holly based ujion a popular English 

romance of euphuistic temper which was called ‘ Pandosto ’ 

in the first edition of 1588, and in numerous later editions, 

but wiiQ ultimately in 1048 re-christcn(d ‘ Uorastus and 

Fawnia.’ Shakespeare’s constructive method m ‘The 

Winter’s Tale ’ resembled tliat which he pursued in ‘ As 

You Like It,’ when he con verUd into a play a recent English 

romance, ‘ Rosalyndo,’ by Thomas Lodge. Some irony 

attaches to Shakespearti’s choice of authority for the later 

play. The writer of the novel which Hliakesp(;are dramatised 

T,, , , * there was Robert Greene, who, on liis death- 

riie debt , ’ 

toOrecne’s bcd, some eighteen years before, had attacjktd 
the dramatist with much lutterncss when his 
great career was opening. In many ways Shakospciaro 

1 Camillo’s reflections (i li 358) on the ruin that attends those who 
* struck anointed kings ’ have been regarded, not quite conclusivoly, as 
specially designed to gratify James I. ’J'lie name of tiio play boiongs to 
the same category as A Midsummer Nnjhf\H iJrmrn and Twelfth Night. 
The e.'>'pressioii “ a uniter’s talc ’ was in corniuo/i use for a serious story. 
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in ‘ The Winter’s Tale ’ was more loyal to the invention 
of his early foe than scholarship or art quite justified. 
Shakespeare followed Greene in allotting a seashore to 
Bohemia — an err^r over which Ben Jonson and many 
later critics have made meriy.^ The dramatist, like the 
novelist, located in the island of Delphos, instead of on 
the mainland of Phocis, the Delphic oracle of Apollo which 
a pseudo-classical proclivity irrelevantly brought into the 
story. The scheme of the piece suggests undue deference 
on the playwright’s part to the conditions of the novel. 
The action of the play is bluntly cut in two by an interval 
of sixteen years, which elapse between the close of act ni. 
and the opening of act iv., and the speech of the chorus 
personifying Time proves barely able to bridge the chasm. 
The incidental deaths of two subsidiary good characters 
— the boy Mamilius and the kindly old courtier Antigonus 
—somewhat infringe the placid canons of romance. The 
sexiond death is an invention of the dramatist. Shake- 
speare’s dependence on Greene’s narrative was indeed far 
from servih^. After his wont he nxjhristened the characters, 
and he modified the spirit of the fable wherever his dramatic 
instinct prompted change. In the novel bold familiarities 
between Bcllaria, Shakespeare’s Hermionc, and Egistus, 
Shakespeare’s Polixencs, lend some colour to the jealousy 
Shake- Pandosto, Shakespeare’s Lcontes. In Shake- 

speare’s speare’s play all excuse for tlie husband’s sus- 
picions of his wife is swept away. In the novel 
Bellaria dies of grief on h(*aring of the death of her son 
Gerintes, Shakespeare’s Mamilius. Hermione’s long and 
secret retirement and her final reconciliation with Leontes 
are episodes of Shakespeare’s coinage. At the same time 
lie created the character of Paulina, Hermionc’s outspoken 
friend and companion, and he provided from his own 
resources welcome comic relief in the gipsy pedlar and 


but the dramatist may possibly echo here Las Noches de Jnvierno (‘ The 
Winter Jivenings ’), the title of a collection of Spanish tales (Madrid, 
1009) to Mhieh he may have had access, see ]> 429 n. I 
* Conviirsatiom with Drummond^ p. 16. 
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thief Autolycus, who is skilled in all the patter of the 
cheap Jack and sings with a light heart many popular airs. 
A few lines in one of Autolycus’s speeches were obviously 
drawn from that story of Boccaccio \^th which Shake- 
speare had dealt just before in ‘ Cymbeline.’ ^ But the 
rogue is essentially a creature of Shakespeare’s fashioning. 

Leontes’ causeless jealousy, which is thc®motive of ‘ The 
Winter’s Tale,’ has nothing in common with the towering 
passion of Othello. Nor is it cast in quite the 
freshness Same mould as the wrongful suspicion which 
of tone. Posthumus clierishcs of Imogen at laoliimo’s 
prompting in ‘ Cymbeline.’ The* jealousy of Loontes is the 
aberration of a weak mind and owes nothing to external 
pressure. The husband’s feeble wrath is finely contrasted 
with his wife’s gentle composure and patient fortitude in 
the presence of unwarrantable suffering which moves 
patlios of an infinite poignancy. The boy Mamilius is of 
near kin to the boys in ‘ Cymbeline.’ Nowl)(*re has 
the dramatist portrayed more convincingly boyhood’s 
charm, quickness of perception, or innocence. Perdita 
develops the ethereal model of Marina in ‘ IVriclcs ’ and 
shows tender ingenuous girlhood moulded by Nature’s 
hand and free of the contamination of social artifice. 
The courtship of Florizel and IVrdita is tlie p(;rfection of 
gentle romance. .The freshness, too, of tlie ])fistoral incident 
surpasses that of all Sliakcspeare’s presentations of country 
life. Shakespeare’s final labours in tragicomed}^ betray an 
enhanced masterv of the simple as wc^ll as of the complex 
aspect of human experience. 

‘ The Tempest ’ was m all probability tlie latest drama 
that Shakespeare completed. While chronologically and 

^ In The W interns Tale (iv iv, 812 ot Hoq ) Autolycus throatons 
that the clown’s son ‘ shall bo flay^sd ahvo ; then ’nointod over with 
honey, set on the head of a wasp’s nent,* &e. In Boccaccio’s story of 
(jinevra (Shakespeare’s Imogen) the villain Ambrogiuolo (Shakespeare’s 
lachimo), after ‘ being boundeu to the stake and anointed with honey,’ 
was ’ to his exceeding torment not only slain but. devoured of the 
flics and wasps and gadflies wherewith that country abounded’ (cf 
Decameron^ transl. John Payne, i. 1G4) See jIso Apulcius’s Golden Aaftj 
bk. viii. 0 . 35. 
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organically it is closely bound to ‘ Ojrmbeline ’ and ‘ The 
Winter’s Tale/ it pursues a path of its own. It challenges 
familiar laws of life and nature far more openly 
xlmpest * ^itlier of its immediate predecessors. 

Yet the dramatist’s creative power has fired 
his impalpable texture with a living sentiment and 
emotion which* are the finest flower of poetic romance. 
‘ The Tempest ’ has affinities with ‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’ In both pieces supernatural fancies play a 
prominent part. But the contrasts are more notable 
than the resemblances. The bustling energy of the 
‘ Dream * is replaced in ‘ The Tempest ’ by a steadily 
progressive calm. Tlie poetry of the later drama rings 
with a greater profundity and a stronger human sym- 
pathy. ‘ The Tempest’s ’ echoes of classical poetry are 
less numerous or distinct than those of the ‘Dream.’ 
Yet into Prospero’s great speech renouncing his practice 
of magical art (v. i. 33-37) Shakespeare wrought literal 
reminisccncjcs of (folding’s translation of Medea’s invoca- 
tion in Ovjd’s ‘ Metamorphoses ’ {vii. 197-206). Golding’s 
rendering of Gvid had been one of Shakespeare’s best- 
loved books in youth, and his parting tribute proves 
the permanence of his early impressions, m spite of his 
widened interests. 

In ‘ The Tempest ’ Shakespeare accepted two main 
cues, one from pre-existing romantic literature and the 
, other from current reports of contemporary 
of the adventure. The main tlieme of the exiled 

fable. magician and his daugliter was probably 

borrowed from a pojmlar romance of old standing in many 
foreign tongues.^ Tlie episode of the storm and the con- 
ception of Caliban were more obvious fruit of reported 
incident in recent voyages across the Atlantic Ocean. 

^ The nauio Prospero, which IShakespeare first bestowed on the 
magician, A^oiild seem to have been drann from the first draft of Ben 
Jonson's Every Man tn his Humour (159S), where all the characters bear 
Italian nami^ (m lalor editions changed into English). Ben Joiison 
afterwards christened his character of Prospero by the name of 
Wellbred. 
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Several Spanish novelists, whose work was circulating 
in cultured English circles, had lately told of magicians 
of princely or ducal rank exiled by usurpers from their 
home to mysteriously remote retreats, ip the company of 
an only daughter who was ultimately wooed and won by 
the son of the magician’s arohfoe.^ lii the * Comedia von 
der schonen Sidea,’ a German play written about 1595, 
by Jacob Ayror, a dramatist of Nuremberg, there are, 
moreover, adumbrations not only of the magician Prospero, 
his daughter Miranda, and her lover Fordiiiaiid, but also 
of Ariel.® English actors were performing at Nuremberg, 

' Spanish romance was well known m Klizabothan Knglaiwl, as 
18 shown by tlio of Montemayor’a wliioli includt^ a story 

analogous to that of Shako8]>caro*K Gentlemni. In the arvoiitoenlh 
century Spaniflh flioncH wore repeal odly dramatised in h]ngland Shake- 
spearo'B coadjutor Fleteher baaed numerous jilays on the Exemplary 
Novels of (.'oivantcs and the fiction of other Sj^aniards. A Spanish 
collection of sJiort talcs by Antonio do EslaNu, bearing the general 
title ‘ Primora Parte dc' las Noehoa do Invierno ’ — ‘ Tho First J*art of 
the Winter Evenings* (Madrid 1609)-*- includes the story of Dardanus, 
a king of Bulgaria, a virtuous magician, who, being dethroned by Nioe- 
phoniH, a usurping emperor of (Jrcoce, sails away witli his only daughter 
Seraphina in a little shi)), and m iiiid-ocoan creates a beautiful submanno 
fialace for their residence 'riioro the girl growls up like Miranda on 
tho desert island. Wlien she roachra womanhood, the magician, dis- 
guised as a fisherman, cajituros tho bon of his usurping foe and brings 
the youth to his dwelling under tho sea The girl’s marriage with tho 
kidnapped prmce follow s 'Pho usurp(*r dies and tho magician is rostonMl 
to hiB kingdom, but finally ho transfers his jiowtT to his daughter and 
8on-m-law\ On such a foiindalioii Blmkespoare’s fable of Prospero 
might conceivably have been reared. 

" In tho Germari play, which is print ( h1 hi Colin’s Shakespeare in 
Germany^ a noble magician, Ludolph, prince of Lithuania, being defeated 
in battle by a usurper, ijouilegast, prince of the Wiltaii, seeks refuge 
in a forest together with an only daughter Sidea. In the forest tho 
exile is attended by a demon, HuncivaJ, who is of Ariel’s kmdnMl. 
The forest, although difficult of access, is by no means uninhuhitod. 
Meanwhile tho exile works his magic spell on los enemy’s son Engcl- 
brocht and makes him his prisoner m tho sylvan retreat. Tho captive 
iM forced by his master to boar logs, liki* KiTdinand in 'The Tempest. 
Finally the youth marries the girl, and the marriage reconciles the 
parents. At many points tho stones of tho (jJnrmatt and English plays 
ooiTes|)ond But there are too many diHorppancH3S to establish a theory 
of drect dependence on Khakespeare’s part./ 
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where Ayrer lived, in 1604 and 1606, and may have brought 
reports of the piece to Shakespeare, or both German and 
English dramatists may have followed an identical piece 
of fiction, which has not been quite precisely identified. 

In no earlier presentment of the magician’s and his 
daughter’s romantic adventures is any hint given either 
of the shipwreck or of Caliban. Suggestions 
^pwreck these episodes reached Shakespeare from a 

quarter nearer home than Spain or Germany. 
In the summer of 1609 a fleet bound for the new plantation 
of Jamestown in Virginia, under the command of Sir 
George Somers, was overtaken by a storm off the West 
Indies, and the admiral’s ship, the ‘ Sea-Venture,’ was 
driven on the coast of the hitherto unknown Bermuda 
Isles. There they remained ten months, pleasurably 
impressed by the mild beauty of the climate, but sorely 
tried by the hogs which overran the island and by mysteri- 
ous noises which led tiiem to imagine that spirits and 
devils had made the island their home. Somers and his 
men were given up for lost, but in May 1010 they escaped 
from Bermuda in two boats of cedar to Virginia, and the 
news of their adventures and of their safety was carried 
to England by some of the seamen in September 1010. 
The sailors’ arrival created vast public excitement in 
London. At least five accounts were soon published of 
the shipwreck and of the mysterious island, previously 
uninhabited by man, which had proved the salvation of the 
expedition. ‘ A Discovery of the Bermudas, otherwise 
called the Isle of Divels,’ w^ritten by Sylvester Jourdain or 
Jourdan, one of the survivors, appeared as early as October. 
A second pamphlet de.scribing the disaster w'as issued by 
the Council of tiie Virginia Company in December, and 
a third by one of the leaders of the expedition, Sir Thomas 
Gates. Shakespeare, wdio mentions the ‘ still- vexed 
Bermoothes ’ (i. i. 229), incorporated in ‘The Tempest’ 
many hints from Jourdain, Gates, and the other pamphle- 
teers. The references to the gentle climate of the island 
on w^luch Prospero is east away, and to the spirits and 
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devils that infested it, seem to render unquestionable 
its identification with the newly discovered Bermudas. 
There iB no reasonable ground for disputing that the 
catastrophe around which the plot of ‘ The Tempest ’ 
revolves was suggested by the casting away, in a 
terrific storm, on the rocky Atlantic coast, of the ship 
bound in 1609 for the new settlement K>f Jamestown. 
Prospero’s uninhabited island reflects most of the features 
which the shipwrecked sailors on this Virginian voyage 
assigned to their involuntary asylum where they imagined 
themselves to be brought face to face with the elementary 
forces of Nature. 

The scene of the sailors’ illusion stirred in the drama- 
tist’s fertile imagination the further ambition to portray 
The si ni aboriginal man in his own home. But before 
firance of formulating his conception of Caliban, Shake- 
Caiiban Hpcarc played parenthetically with current 
fancies respecting the regeneration wliich the New World 
held in store for the Old. The Fren(‘h essayist Montaigne 
had fathered the notion that aboriginal America offered 
Europe an example of Utopian communism. In liis 
rambling essay on cannibals (ii. 30) Ik*, described an un- 
known island of the New World wlicre the inhabitants 
Jived according to nature and Avere innocent alike of the 
vices and virtues of civilisation. In ‘The Tempest’ 
(ii. i. 154 seq.), Gonzalo, the honest counsellor of Naples, 
after he and his companions are rescued from shipAVTcek 
sketches tlie kind of natural law which, if the planta- 
tion were left in his hands, he would establish on the 
desert island of their rcd(‘mption. Here Shakespeare 
literally adopts Montaigne’s vocabulary with its abrupt 
turns as it figured in Flono’s English translation of 
the Frenchman’s essays. But Shakespeare admits no 
personal faith in Montaigne’s complaisant theorising, of 
which he takes leave with the comment that it is ‘ meiTy 
fooling.’ 

Caliban was Shakespeare’s ultimate conception of the 
true quality of aboriginal character. Specimens of the 
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American Indian had been brought to England by Eliza'- 
bethan or Jacobean voyagers during the poet’s working 
career. They had often been exhibited in London 
and the provinces by professional showmen as 
American miraculous monsters.^ Travellers had spoken 

native , . i. , - , ^ 

and written freely of the native American. 
Caliban is an inVaginary composite portrait, an attempt to 
reduce to one common denominator the aboriginal types 
wliom the dramatist had seen or of wiiom he had heard 
or read.* Shakespeare’s American proves to have little 
in common with the Arcadian innocent with which Mon- 
taigne identifies liim. Shakespeare had lightly applied 
to savage man the words ‘a very land-fish, languageless, 
a monster,’ h(‘fore lie concentrated his attention on the 
tliemc.*^ But on closer study he rejec'ted this description, 
and finally presented him as a being endoM^ed with live 
senses and appetites, with aptitudes for mechanical labour, 
with some knowledge and some control of the resources of 
inanimate nature and of the animal world. But his life 
was passed in that stage of evolutionaiy development 
whicli preceded the birth of moral sentiment, of intellectual 


^ A nat.ivo of Now England called Eponow was brought to England 
in 1 0 1 J , and ‘ >»oing a man of so great a stature ’ was ‘ showed up and 
down I^ondon for money as a monster * (Capt John Smithes Histone 
of AVm) Knrfhtvd, ed. J007, u. 7). The Porter in Henry VIII (v iv. 32) 
rioarly had Epenow m mind when he alludes to the J^ndon mob's 
rush after ‘some strange Indian.* When Trinculo in The Tempest 
speaks of the oagerness of a l^ondon crowd to pay fi)r a sight of ‘ a dead 
Inflian ’ (ii ii 31) Shake8]K-nre doubtless recalls an actual experience. 
‘ Indian ’ is U80<1 liy Shakespeare in the sense of ‘ Red Indian.* 

* Traits of the normal tractable type of Indian to which belonged 
the Viigmian and Catibbean of the middle eontmont mingle in Caliban 
with those of the in’edeemablo savages of Patagonia to the extreme 
south of America. To the former type Rod Indian visitors to 
England bolonged. The evidence which justifies the description 
of Paliban as a composite portrait of varied types of the American 
Indian has boon brought together by the present writer m two essays, 
‘ I'he American Indian in Elizabethan England,’ in Scribner's Maga- 
zine, September 1007, and ‘ Caliban’s Visits to England,* in CornhU 
Magazine^ March 1013 

•* Troilus and Cressida, iii. lii 204. 
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Caliban’s 

god 

Setebos 


perception, and of social culture. Caliban was a creature 
stumbling over the first stepping-stones which lead from 
savagery to civilisation.^ 

The dramatist’s notice of the god, Setebos. the chief 
object of Caliban’s worship, echoes accounts of the wild 
people of Patagonia, who lived in a state of 
unqualified savagery. Pigafefta, an Italian 
mariner, first put into writing an account of 
the Patagonians’ barbarous modes of life and their uncouth 
superstitions. His tract circulated widely in Shakespeare’s 
day in English translations, chiefly in Richard Eden’s 
‘History of Travel’ (1577). During tlie dramatist’s life- 
time curiosity about the mysterious people spread. Sir 
Francis Drake and TJiomas Cavendisli, in tlieir circum- 
navigations of the globe, both paused on Patagonian 
territory and held intercourse with its stiange inhabitants. 


* At Bomo points Hhakespearo reproduced m Thv Tern peat with 
absolute literalness the experience of Europeans in thoir onoounteis 
with aboriginal inhabitants of newly discovered America. The savage’s 
insistent recognition in the brutish Tnnculo of divine attributes is a 
vivid and somewhat iruiiioal picture of the weleomo accorded to {Spanish, 
French, and MnglLsh explorei.s on their landing m the New World. 
Every explorer shared, too, I’rospoio’s pity for the alionginos’ inability 
to make themselves intelligible m their crabbed agglutinative dialcHsts, 
and offered them instruction in eivilisi*d speoeh ’Hie menial services 
which Caliban renders his civilised mastei S]>eciheally ide.iitify l*rospcro 
and his native servant with the history of early H»‘ltlementH of English- 
men in Virginia. ‘I’ll fash for thee,* Caliban tells Triiiculo, and as 
soon as ho b(»liove8 that he has shaken off Prospero’s tyrannical yoke 
he sings with exultant emphasis ‘ No more dams I’ll make for fish ’ 
'rhase remarks of Caliban are graphic echoes of a ])eeuliar expenemuj of 
Elizabethans in America. One of the chief anxieties of the early 
English settlers in Virginia was lest the natives should fail them in 
keeping m g<Jod ordei the fash-<lains, w'horo fish w'as caught for food by 
means of a device of great ingenuity When Italoigh’s first gfiveriior 
of Virginia, Kaliih I^aiie, detected in 158b signs of hostility among the 
natives about his camp, lus thoughts at oriee turned to the tUms or weirs. 
Unless the aborigines kept them in good ordc‘r, starvation was a certain 
fate of the colonists, for no KnglLshmen know how to construct and 
W'ork these fish-dams on which the settlement relied for its chief 
Nustenanco. (Of. Hakluyt’s Foyagrov, od IbOt, vjii 334 seq ) Caliban’s 
throat to make ‘ no more dams for fish * ux]»>‘«“d Prosporo to a very 
leal and familiar jienl. 

2 V 
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In ‘ their great devil Setebos ’ centred the most primitive 
conceptions of religion. Caliban acknowledges himself to 
bo a votary of ‘ the Patagonian devil.* Twice he makes 
mention of ‘ my da^’s god Setebos ’ (i. ii. 373 ; v. i. 261). 

In one respect Shakespeare departs from his authorities. 
Although untrustworthy rumours described aboriginal 
Caliban’s HI Unexplored forests about the river 

distoried Amazon as liideously distorted dwarfs/ the 
shape average Indian of America — even the Pata- 
gonian — was physically as well formed and of much the 
same stature as Englishmen. Yet Caliban is described 
as of ‘ disproportioned ’ body ; he is likened to a tortoise, 
and is denounced as a ‘ freckled whelp ’ or a ‘ poor credulous 
monster.’ Such misrepresentation is no doubt deliberate. 
Caliban’s distorted form bungs into bolder relief his moral 
shortcomings, and more clearly defines his psychological 
signilicance. Ebzabetlian poetry completely assimilated 
the Platonic idea, that the soul determines the form of the 
body. Shakespeare inv(‘sted lus ‘ rud(' and savage man 
of Ind * with a shape akin to lus stunti^d intelligence and 
sentiment.^ 

King James 1 and his circle now looked to Shakespeare 
for most of their dramatic rei reation. ’ The Tempest,’ 
•The penned in the spring of 1611, opened the 

lompest’ gay winter season at Court of 1611-2, and 
at Court ^1^^^ twelve pieces whicli followed it included 
among tliem Shakespeare’s ' Winter’s Tale.’ ‘ The Tem- 
pest’ was again performed in Eebruary 1612-3 during the 
festivities which (iolcbrated the marriage of King James’s 
daugliter, Princess Elizabeth, with Frederick the Elector 
Palatine. Princess Elizabeth was, like Miranda, an island 
})rineess ; but there was no relevance in tlie plot to the 


' Of. Othello's reloreiico to the Anlhrojiophagi and men whose 
liendrt ‘ Do grow beneath their shoulders * (i. iii 144-5). Raleigh, in hw 
DtKCovvrit of (lutanut 159(i, mentions on hearsay such a deformed race 
m a legion of South America 

* C'f, Bi owning, Caliban ujion Setebvn, Daniel Wilson, Caliban, 
or t/iv Link (1873), and Kenan, Caliban (1878), a diama con- 

tinuing Shaktypeare’s play. 
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circumstances of the royal bridal.^ Eighteen other plays 
at Court were given in honour of the nuptials by Shake- 
speare’s company under the direction of its manager, 
John Heminges. Five pieces besidoe ‘ The Tempest * 
in the extended programme were by Shakespeare, viz. : 
‘The Wmter’s Tale,’ ‘Much Ado about Nothing,* ‘Sir 
John Falstaff’ (i.e, ‘Henry IV’), ‘Otheflo,’ and ‘Julius 
Caasar.’ Two of these plays, ‘ Much Ado * and ‘ Henry IV,’ 
were rendered t\\ ice.^ ^ 

The early representations of ‘ The Tempest ’ evoked 
as much applause in the public theatre as at Court. The 
popular success of the piece owed something 
oMhe^play beautiful lyrics which were dispersed 

through the play and were set to music by 
Robert Johnson, a lutenist in high repute.* Like its 
predecessor ‘ The Winter’s Tale,’ ‘ The I’empest ’ long 
maintained its original success on the stage, and the 
vogue of the two pieces drew a passing sneer from Bon 
Jonson. In the Induction to his ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ iirst 
acted in 1614, he wrote : ‘ If there be never a servant- 
monster in the Fair, who can help it ? he [i.e. the author] 
says, nor a nest of Antics. He is loth to make nature 
afraid in his plays hke those that beget Talcs, I’empests, 
and such like Drollcrie.s.’ Tlie ‘ servant-monster ’ was an 

' A basulesB theory, first MUgKt'sted by 'flock, rcprcsonla T/ie Tcmpcjtt 
as a masquo Mritt(ui tu celebrate IVmrcHS Elwaboth's rnarriago on 
February 14, 1(512-13, It was clearly Mritten sonic two years earlier 
On any showing, the plot of The Tvmj}rM, which revohos about the 
forcible expulsion of a ruler from his durnmions, and his <laughtor's 
wooine by the so , of tlie 'usurper's chief ally, was hardly one that 
a Bhro\%d jdaywright would deliberately elioose as the selling of an 
official epithalamium in honour of the daughter of a monarch so sensitive 
about his title to the crown as James J. 

* Heminges was paid on May 20, 1(513, the total sum of 153/ Ga. Sd. 
for the company’s elaborat e 8er\ ices. See the accounts of Lord Stanhope, 
'ireasuror of the Chamber, in the Bodleian Lihraiy MS Kawl A 239 
(f 47), printed in Halliwell-PhilJipps’s Outlines^ ii. 87, and m the New 
Shake pare Society' n TransacUann, f n p 419 

® Harmonised scores of Johnson’s aiis for the songs * Full Fathom 
Five’ and ‘ Where tlie Bee sucks ’ are pieservtjd in. Wilson’s Cheerful 
Ayrce or Ballade eet for three voicce, 1 GGO 
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obvious allusion to Caliban, and ‘ the nest of Antics * was 
a glance at the satyrs who figure in the sheep-shearing 
feast in ‘ The Winter’s Tale.’ 

Nowhere did Sljiakespeare give rein to his imagination 
with more imposing effect than in ‘ The Tempest.’ The 
Fanciful serious atmosphere has led critics, without 
intcrpre- mucli reason, to detect in the scheme of the 
of ‘ The drama a philosophic pronouncement rather 
Tempest.* p|g^y mature poetic fancy. Little 

reliance should be placed on interpretations which detach 
the play from its historic environment. The creation of 
Miranda is the apotheosis in literature of tender, ingenuous 
girlhood unsophisticated by social intercourse ; but Shake- 
speare had already sketched the outlines of the portrait in 
Marina and Perdita, the youthful heroines respectively of 
‘ Pericles ’ and ‘ Tlic Winter’s Tale,’ and these two characters 
were directly developed from romantic stories of girl- 
princesses, cast by misfortune on the mercies of Nature, to 
which Sliakespeare had recourse for the plots of the two 
plays. It is by accident, rather than design, that in Ariel 
appear to be di80(;rnible the capabilities of human intellect 
when relieved of physical attributes. Ariel belongs to the 
same poetic w^orld as Puck, although he is delineated in 
the severer colours that were habitual to Shakespeare’s fully 
developed art. Caliban, as we have seen, is an imaginary 
portrait, conceived with matchless vigour and vividness, 
of the aboriginal savage of the New World, descriptions of 
whom abounded in contemporary travellers’ speech and 
writings, while a few living specimens, who visited Shake- 
speare’s England, excited the livelicwSt popular curiosity. 
In Prospero, the guiding providence of the romance, w*ho 
resigns his magic jiower in the closing scene, traces have 
been sought of the lineaments of the dramatist himself, 
wlu) was apjiroachiiig in this play the date of his farewell 
to the enchanted w ork of his life, although he w'as not yet to 
abandon it altogether. Prospero is in the story a scholar- 
prince of rare intellectual attainments, whose engrossmg 
study of the mysteries of scioiiee has given him magical 
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command of the forces of Nature. » His magnanimous 
renunciation of his magical faculty as soon as by its exer- 
cise he has restored his shattered fortunes is in accord with 
the general conception of a just and phjjiosopliical tempera- 
ment. Any other justification of his final act is superfluous.^ 

While there is every indication that in 1611 Shake- 
speare surrendered the regular habit of dramatic com- 
position, it has been urged with much plausi- 
bility that he subsequently drafteii more than 
one play which he suffered others to complete. 
As his hterary activity declined, liis place at the 
head of the professional dramatists came to bo 
filled by John Fletcher, who in partnership with Francis 
Beaumont had from 1607 onwards been winning much 
applause from playgoers and critics. Beaumont’s co-opera- 
tion witli Fletcher was shortlived, and ceased in a little more 
than six years. Thereupon Fletcher found a new coadjutor 
in Philip Massinger, another competent playwright aheody 
enjoying some reputation, and Fletcher, with 0(‘casional 
aid from Massinger, has been credited on grounds of vary- 
ing substance with completing some dramatic work which 
engaged Shakespeare’s attention on the eve of his retire- 
ment. Three plays, ‘ Cardenio,’ ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ 
and ‘ Henry VIII,’ have been named as the fruits of 
Shakespeare’s farewell co-operatjon with Flet(jhcr. 1’ho 
evidence in the first ease is too slender to admit of a con- 
clusion. In the case of the second piece the allegation of 
Shakespeare’s partnership with Fletcher hangs in the 
balance of debate. Only in the third cose of ‘ Henry VIII ’ 
may Fletcher’s association with Shakespeare be accepted 
without demur. 

On September 9, 1653, the publisher Humphrey Moseley 
obtained a license for the pubhcation of a play which 
he described as ‘ History of Cardenio, by Fletcher and 

* A full discussion of all tho points connected with The Temp&it 
was contnbutod by tho present writer to tho beautifully printt^d edition, 
privately issued under the editorship of Wilhs Viok^ry, by tho Rowfant 
Club, Cleveland, Ohio, m 1911. 


Shake- 
speare’s 
relations 
with John 
Fletcher 
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Shakespeare/ No drama of the name survives, but it was 
probably identical with the lost piece called ‘ Cardenno,’ 
^ or ‘ Cardenna,’ which was twice acted at 

The lost 

play of ^ Court Shakespeare 8 company in 1613 — in 
Cardenio. during the Princess Elizabeth's marriage 

festivities, and on June 8 before the Duke of Savoy’s am- 
bassador/ Moifeley failed to publish the piece, and no 
tangible trace of it remains to confirm or to confute his de- 
scription of its authorship, which may be merely fanciful.® 
The title of the play leaves no doubt that it was a dramatic 
version of the adventures of the lovelorn Cardenio which are 
related in the first part of ‘ Don Quixote ’ (ch. xxiii.-xxxvii.). 
Cervantes’ amorous story first appeared in English in 
Thomas Shelton’s translation of ‘ Don Quixote ’ in 1612. 
There is no evidence of Shakespeare’s acquaintance with 
Cervantes’ great work. On the other hand Beaumont 
and Elet(;her’s farce of ‘ Th(^ Knight of the Burning Pestle * 
echoes the mock herokis of the Spanish romance ; the 
adventures of Cervantes’ ‘ Cardenio ’ olTer much incident 
in Fhitfdior’s vein, and he subsequently found more than 
one plot in Cervantes’ ‘ Exemplary Nov(*ls.’ The allega- 
tions touching the lost play of ‘ Cardenio ’ had a curious 
sequel. In 1727 Lewis Theobald, the Shakespearean 
critic, induced the managers ol Drury Lane Theatre to 
stage a piece* called ‘ Double Falshood, or the Distrest 
Lovers,’ on his mysterious representation that it was 
an unpublislied play by Shakespeare. The story of Theo- 
bald’s piece is tiie story of Cardenio, although the char- 
acters are renamed. When Theobald j)ubhshed ‘ Double 
h’alshood ’ next year he described it on the title-page as 
‘ written originally by W. Sliakesfieare, and now revised 
and adapted to the stage by Mr. Theobald.’ Despite 
'I’lieobald’s ^\arm protestations to the contrary,® there is 


Troasuror's aocounta m Rawl. MS A 239, leaf 47 (in the Bodleian), 
printed in New Sluikspere Soc/s TrarutaclionA^ 1895-0, pt. li. p. 419. 

> l^or Moseley’s assignment to Shakespeare of plays of doubtful 
authorship, b(h> p. 2()3 supra. j j 

® In the ‘ preface of the editor * Theobald wrote : * It has been 
alledg’d as incredible, that such a Curiosity sh^^uld be stifled and lost 
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nothing in the play as published by hini to suggest Shake- 
speare’s hand. Theobald clearly took mystifying advantage 
of a tradition that Shakespeare and Fletcher had combined 
to dramatise the Cervantic theme.^ 

The two other pieces, ‘ The Two iJoble Kinsmen ’ and 
‘ Henry VIII,’ which have boon attributed to a similar 
- Two partnership, survive.^ ‘ The Two Noble Kins- 
Nobie men ’ was first printed in 1634, and was, accord- 
Kmsmen tit-le-page, not only ‘ presented at the 

Black-friers by the Kings Maiesties servants with great 
applause,’ but was ‘ written by the memorable w'orthies of 
their time, Mr. John Fletcher and Mr. William Shake- 
speare, gentlemen.’ Neither author was alive at the date 
of the publication. Shakespeare had died in 1616 and 
Fletcher nine years later. The piece was not admitted to 
any early edition of Shakespeare’s collected works, but it 

to the World for abovo a Contnry. To Tliis my Answer is short ; that 
tho’ it never till now made its Appearance ou Iho {Stage, yet one of the 
Manuscript Copies, which I havo, w of above Sixty Years Standing, in 
the Handwriting of Mr. Doivnes^ the famous Old Prompt-er; and, os 1 
am credibly inform’d, was early m llie Possession of the celohratod Mr, 
Ikttpjrtoiiy and by Him design’d to have been ushor'd into the World. 
What Accident pro\ented This Purpose of his. I do not protend to know : 
Or thro’ what hands it had succossivolv p^vss’d before that JVriod of 
Time. There is a 'rnuiition (vihieh I have from the Noble Pi'rson, who 
Rujiply’d mo with One of my (’ojiies) that it wiis given by our Author, 
as a Piosont of Value, to a Natural Daughter of his, for whoso Sake 
ho wrote it, in the Time of his Retirement from the Stage 'Fwo other 
Copies I have, (one of wlueh I was glad to purchase at a vewy good Rato), 
which may not, perhaps, bo quite so old as tJio Poimor; but One of 
Them is much moro perfect, and hrw f<»wer Klaw's and lnterru]>lion8 m 
the Sense. . . . hers again, t<» dopreemto iho Affair, as they thought, 
have been pleased to urge, that tho' the Play may have some Resom- 
blances of Shakespeare , yet tho Culourinrf^ Diction, and Charouiteni 
come nearer to tho Stylo and Manner of Flrteher. I’his, I think, is 
far from deserving any Answer ’ 

^ Dr Former thought ho dotwted traco of Shii ley’s woikmanship, 
and Malono that of Massinger. Tho piece was possibly Theobald’s un- 
aided invention, and his claim for Sliakespeare an ironical inystillcation. 

■ The 1634 quarto of the play was carefully edited for tho Now 
Shaksporo Society by Mr. Harold Littledole m IH76. Sec also William 
Spalding, Shakcitpe/Jre*8 Authorship of ‘ Two Noble, Kinsmen,' 1833, 
reprinted by New Shakspere Society, 1876. 
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was included in the second foho of Beaumont and Fletcher 
of 1679. Critics of repute affirm and deny with equal 
confidence the joint authorship of the piece, which the 
original title-page announced. 

The main plof is drawn directly from Chaucer's 
‘ Knight’s Tale ’ of Palamon and Arcite in which the two 
The lot kniglu^Jy friends, while suffering captivity at 
® I’licscus’s heroic hands, become estranged owing 

to their both falling in love with the same lady Emilia. 
After much (^hivalric adventure Arcite dies, and Palamon 
and Emilia are united in marriage. The rather unsatisfying 
story had be^en already twice dramatised ; but neither of 
the earlier versions lias survived. Richard Edwardes (the 
father of ‘ tragicall comedy ’) was responsible for a lost 
play ‘ Palcmon and Anjyte ’ which was acted before Queen 
Elizabetli at Christ (Jhurch on her visit to Oxford in 1566^; 
while at the Newington theatre Philip Henslowe produced 
as a new piece a second play of like name, ‘Palamon 
and Arsett,’ on September 17, 1594. Henslowe thrice 
repeated the performance in the two followmg months.^ 
TJie obvious signs of indebtedness on the part of Fletcher 
and his coadjutor to (.liaucer’s narrative render needless 
any speculation whether or no the previous dramas w'ere 
laid under contribution. With the Cliaucerian tale the 
authors of ‘ Tlie Two Noble Kinsmen ’ combine a trivial 
by-plot of (inide workmanshij) in which ‘ tlie jailer’s 
daughter ’ develops for Palamon a desperate and un- 
requitcKl passion w^hich engenders insanity. A mention of 
‘ the play T'alemon ’ in B<‘n Jonson’s ‘ Bartholomew Fair,* 
which was producc'd in 1614, suggests the date of the 
composition whicli is attributed to IShakespeare’s and 
Fletchei’s dual authorship. 

On grounds alike of a'sthetic ('riticism and metrical 
tests, a substantial portion of the main scenes of ‘ The 
Two Noble Kinsmen ’ was assigned to Shakespeare's pen 
by judges of the acumen of Charles Lamb, Coleridge, 

* NioIioIb's Progresses of Elizabeth, 1823, i. 210-3. 

* llonslowo’a Diary, ed. Greg, ii 108. 
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De Quincey, and Swinburne. The Shakespearean editor 
Dyce included the whole piece in his edition of Shake- 
speare. Coleridge positively detected Shakespcare^s hand 
in act I., act u. sc. i., and act ill. sc. i. rad ii. In addition 
to those scenes, act iv, sc. iii. and act v. (except sc. ii.) 
have been subsequently placed to his credit by critics 
whose judgment merits respect. It is '*undeniable that, 
two different styles figure in the piece. The longer and 
inferior part, including the subsidiary episode 
sp<^e*s ‘ jailer’s daughter,’ may be allotted 

sh^e^ to Fletcher’s pen without misgiving, but, 
in spite of the weight attaching to the ver- 
dict of the affirmative critics, some doubt is inevitable 
as to whether the smaller and superior portion of the 
drama is Shakespeare’s handiwork. The language of the 
disputed scenes often recalls Shakespeare’s latest efforts. 
The opening song, * Roses their sharp spines being 
gone,’ echoes Shakespeare’s note so closely that it is 
difficult to allot it to another. Yet the characterisation 
falls throughout below the standard of the splendid 
diction. The personages either la(?k distinctiveness of 
moral feature or they breathe a sordid sentiment which 
rings falsely. It may be that Shakespeare was content 
to redraft in his own manner speeches which Fletcher 
had already infected w’ith unworthy traits of feeling. On 
the other hand, it is just ])0ssible that Pluh]) Massinger, 
Fletcher’s fellow-worker, who is known elsewhere to have 
echoed Shakespeare’s tones with almost magiiJal success, 
may be responsible for the contributions to ' The 'IVo 
Noble Kinsmen ’ to which Fletcher has no claim. 
Massinger’s ethical temper is indistinguishable from that 
which pervades ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen.’ There may 
be nothing in Massinger’s extant work quite equal to the 
style of the non-Fletchcrian scenes there, but it is easier 
to believe that some exccjitional impulse should have lifted 
Massinger for once to their level, than that Shakespeare 
should have belied on a single occasion his habitual 
ideals of ethical principle. 
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The literary problems presented by the play of ‘ Henry 
VIII ’ closely resemble those attaching to ‘ The Two Noble 
Kinsmen.’ Shakespeare had abandoned the 
theme cjf English history with his drama of 
‘ Henry V * early in 1599. Public interest in 
the English historical play thenceforth steadily declined ; 
fresh experimental were rare and oecasional, and when thej^ 
were made, they usually dealt with more recent periods of 
English history than were sanctioned at earlier epochs. 

The reign of Henry VIII attracted much attention 
from dramatists when the historical mode of drama was 
Previous ending its career. Shakespeare’s company pro- 
piays on duccd, when the sixteenth century was closing, 
the topic. plays dealing respectively with the lives 

of Henry VIII’s statesmen, Thomas Cromwell and Sir 
Thomas More. But though King Henry is the pivot of 
both plots, he does not figure in the dramatis persmee.^ 
In 1605, an obscure dramatist, Samuel Rowley, ventured 
for the first time to bring Henry \TiI on the stage as the 
hero of a chronicle-play or history-drama. The drama- 
tist worked on crude old-fashioned lines which recall * The 
Famous Victories of Henry V.’ The piece, which was per- 
formed by Prince Henry’s company of players, bore the 
strange title * Wlien you see me you know me. Or the 
famous Chronicle Historic of King Henrie the Eight, With 
the Birth and vertuous Life of Edward Prince of Wales.’ * 


* Thomas Lord Cromv'Hl, 's\hirh was published in nK)2, was falsely 
aarribod to Shakospoaro. tStr Thrmas Morey which was not printed till 
1844, IS extant m Bnt. Miis. MS. Harl 7308, and has been carefully 
edited for the Malone Society, 1911 The Admiral's company under 
llenHlowo’s manaftoment produced in 1001 and 1002 two (lost) 
plays conoornin^ Oirdmal Wolsey, the first one called The Lifcy 
the other The Kmng of the Cardinal Henry (Jhottlo would seem to 
ha\o b<‘en the author of the Life and to have revised the Riaingy w'hich 

fiom the pens^of Michael Ihayton, Anthony M unday, and Went- 
worth Smith (Henalowo’s Diarify ed. (licg, ii. 21S). 

* The main thoraos are the birth of Prince Edward, afterwards 
Edvard V"I, the death of his mother. Queen Jane Seymour, Henry VIII’s 
fifth wife, and the plots against the life of her suoecssor, Queen Catherme 
Pan. The enreer (^f Cardinal Wolsey, who died long before Edwaid VI 
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The prologue to the Shakespearean ‘Henry VIII* 
warned tlie audience that the King’s reign was to be 
‘ AU is treated on lines differing from those, followed in 
True ’ Rowley’s preceding effort. ^ The play was not to 
be a piexje of ‘ fool and fight,’ with Henry VIII engaging 
his jester in undignified buffoonery. There were to be 
noble scones such as draw tlie eye to flo\V and the incident 
was to justify the alternative title of the piece, ‘ All is 
Tnie.’ ^ 

The Shakespearean drama followed Holinshed with 
exceptional closeness. Now^here w'as Itolinshod’s w'ork 
Hohnshed’s better done than in his account of the early 
story. part of Heniy Vlll’s reign, w^hcre he utilised 
the unpublished ‘ Life of Wolsey ’ by his gentleman 
usher, George Cavendish, a good specimen of sympathetic 
biography. One of the finest speeches in the Shake- 
spearean play, Queen Kathanne’s opening appeal on her 
trial, is in great part the chronicler's prose rendered 
Construe- blank verse, without cliangc of a w'ord. 

tive defeats Despite the debt to Holinshed’s Ohroniele the 
m the play , Henry VllI ’ show^s a greater w^ant of 

coherence and a bolder conflict w ith liistoncal chronology 


was heaid of, is pioloncfod hv (ho pJaywiighf, so (hat ho jdays a Hub- 
ordinato part m Iho diama. Th»5 Knify, Homy VTl], ih tho chiof 
]>oisonam\ and ho H])p(^aT8 at full ionjrlh jih blulT King Harry capable 
of terrifying out Inn ms of m rath and of almost as toi rifling outbiimtH of 
rnornnicnt. 'J’ho King finds locreation in tho conij)anionship of his 
fool or jester, an hislJinc pcisonago Will »SiimiuorH Will SuniraorH 
lias a comic foil in Patch, the fool or jestoi of Cardinal Wolsey, 'I’ho 
two fools engai, ui many comic cncounleis. Tho King, in emulation 
of Pimre Hal’s (Homy V’s) exjiloits, wanders in disguise aliout the 
purlieus of London m search of adventure. In tho same year (iMiS) as 
When you see me you know me a]>iS3ared, t.heio came out a spoctacular 
and 1 ambling presentation of Queen Eli/alHali s eaily life and coronation 
with a sequel celebrating tho activity of J^ondon merchants and tho 
foundation of the Jtoyal Exchange. 'I'his jucce of pageantry was from 
the industrious pen of 'j’homas Hcvwood, and boio the cognate, title 
// you know not me, you know nobody 

^ Cf. Prologue, 1-7, 13-27, ^hero tho spi'claiors are advised that 
they may ‘heio find truth.’ 'I’ho piece is described as ‘our ohoson 
truthj’ and as solely confined to uhat is true. See p. 417 infra. 
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than are to be met with in Shakespeare’s earlier ‘ histories.’ 
It is more loosely knit than ‘ Henry V,’ which in design 
it resembles most closely.^ The King, Henry VIII, is a 
moving force throughout tlie play. He is no very subtle 
portrait, being for the most part King Hal of popular 
tradition, imperious and autocratic, impulsive and sensual, 
and at tlie samb time both generous and selfish. But 
Queen Katharine, a touching portrait of matronly dignity 
and resignation, is the heroine of the drama, and her with- 
drawal comparatively early in its progress produces 
the impression of an anticlimax. Tlie midway fall of 
Wolscy also disturbs the constructive balance ; the arro- 
gant statesman wJio has worked his way up from the ranks 
shows a self-confidence which his sudden peril renders 
pathetic, and the heroic dignity witli which ho meets his 
change of fortune prejudices the dramatic interest of the 
tamer incidents following his death. Anne Boleyn, who 
succeeds Queen Katliarine as King Henry’s wdfe, is no 
very convincing sketcli of frivolity and coquettishness. 
Her confidante, the frank old lady, clearly reflected 
Shakespeare’s alert intuition, but the eliarac tor’s conven- 
tional w^orldliness is far from pleasing. At the end of 
'Henry VIll ’ a new and inartistjc note is struck without 
w'arning in the eulogy of Queen Anne’s daughter, the 
Princess Elizabeth, and in the complimentary reference to 
her successor on the English throne. King James, the 
patron of the tlieatre.^ 

^ The deaths of Quoori Katharine (m ir>:ir>) and Cardinal ^\olacy 
(m lo.IO) are icprcscnteil ns taking place at the same time, whereas 
Quern Katharine survived the Cardinal by six years. Cranmer^s prose- 
cution by his foes of the Council piecedosin the play Queen Elizabeth's 
christening (on Septemlicr 10, 1533) whoicas the archb^hops difficulties 
arose eleven years later (in 1544). 

'J’hroughout, the development of c\ents is intoiruptod by five 
ban ly relevant jmgeants : (1) the entortamraent provided for Henry VIII 
and Anne Boleyn by (^aidinal UoJsoy , (2) the elaborate embellishment 
of the tiidl bceno of Queen Katharine ; (3) the coronation of Anno 
Boleyn ; (4) a vision acted m dumb show in Queen Katharine's 
dying moments; and (5) the christenmg procession of tho Princess 
Eliza Mh. 
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The play was produced at the ‘ Globe ’ early in 1613. 
The theory that it was hastily completed for tlie special 
purpose of enabling the company to celebrate 
SabOT^tion marriage of Princess Eh^abeth and the Elec- 
tor Palatine, which took place on February 14, 
1612-13, seems fanciful. During the succeeding weeks 
nineteen plays, according to an extant litft, were produced 
at Court in honour of the event, but ‘ Henry VII 1 ’ was not 
among them. According to contemporary evidence the 
piece ‘ w’as set forth [at the Globe] with many extraordinary 
circumstances of Pomp and Majesty, even to the matting 
of the Stage ; the Knights of the Order, \vith their Georges 
and Garters, the guards with tlieir embroidered Coats, and 
the like : sufficient in truth within a while to make great- 
ness very familiar, if not ridiculous.’ ^ Salvoes of artillery 
saluted the King’s entry in one of the scenes. The scenic 
elaboration well indicated the direction which the organisa- 
tion of the stage w'as taking in Shakespeare’s last days. 

‘ Henry VIII ’ was not published in Shakespeare’s life- 
time. But when the Fii*st Folio appeared in 1623, seven years 
after his death, the section of histories in that volume was 
closed by the piece called ‘The Famous History of the Life 
of King Henry VHI.’ Shakespeare was generally credited 
wdth the drama through the .seventeenth (century, but in 
the middle of the eighteenth century his sol(! responsibility 
was powerfully questioned on critical grounds.* Dr. Jolin- 
son asserted that the genius of Shakespeare 
authorships comcB ill and goes out with Katharine. The 
rept of tlie,play in his opinion was not above the 
powers of lesser men. No reader with an cfxr for metre 
can fail to detect in the piece two rliytlims, an inferior and 
a superior rhytlirn. I'wo different pens were cleariy at 
work. The greater part of the play must be assigned to 
tlie pen of a coadjutor of Siiakespean;, and considera- 
tions of metre and style identify his assistant beyond 


^ Sir Henry Wutton in JMiquice Woltoniana., 1075, pp 425-0 
• Cf. the notes by one ‘Mr. HoUeiiok ’ in Htiwards’s Canons of 
Criticism, 1705, p. 203 
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doubt with John Fletcher. It is quite possible that here 
and there Philip Massinger collaborated with Fletcher ; but 
it is difficult to treat seriously the conjecture, despite the 
ability with which it has been pleaded, that Massinger was 
Fletcher’s fellow -worker to the exclusion of Shakespeare.^ 
A metrical analysis of the piece leads to the conclusion 
that no more tlian six out of the seventeen scenes of 
the play can be positively set to Shakespeare’s 
credit. Shakespeare’s six unquestioned scenes 
are : act i. sc. i. and ii. ; ii. hi. and iv. ; the 
greater part of in. ii., and v. i. Thus Shakespeare 
can claim the first entry of Buckingham ; the scene in 
the council chamber in which that nobk^man is charged 
with treason at the instigation of Wolsey ; the confidential 
talk of Anne Boleyn with the worldly old lady, who is 
ambitious for lu^r protegee's promotion ; the trial scene of 
Queen Katharine w'hich is the finest feature of the play ; 
the greater part of the episode of Wolscy’s fall from powder, 
and the King’s assurances of jiroteetion to Cranmer when 
lie is menaced by tlic Catholic party. The metre and 
language of the Shakespearean scenes arc as elliptical, 
irregular, and broken as in ‘ Coriolaniis ’ or ‘ The Tempest.’ 
Tlierc is the same close-packed expression, the same rapid 
and abrupt turnings of thought, the same impatient and 
impetuous activity of intellect and fancy. The imagery 
iias the pointed, vivid, homely strengtli of Sliakespeare’s 
latest ])lays. Katharine and llermione in ‘The Winter’s 
Tale’ are clearly east iii the same mould, and the trial 
scene of the one invit(*s comparison with that of the other. 
On the wdiolc the palm must be given to Shakespeare’s 
earlier effort. 

Some hesitation is inevitable in finally separating the 
non-Shakcspeareaii from the Shakespearean elements of 
tiie play. One may well liesitate to deprive 
Shakespeare of the dying speeches of Jhieking- 
harn and Queen Katharine. There is a third 
famous passage about the au,t}iorship of which it is 


Wolscy’s 

farewell 

speech 


^ Cf Mr. Kubcit Bo\lo m Sew Shakifjttrf .Soc. 'frann. 1S84 
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unwise to dogmatise. Probably no extract from the 
drama has been more often recited than Wolsey’s dying 
colloquy with his servant Cromw^ell. Many trained ears 
detect in the Cardinal’s accents a ^adence foreign to 
Shakespeare’s verse and identical witli that of Fletcher ; 
yet it IS equally apparent that in concentration of tliought 
and command of elevated sentiment tHese passages in 
* Henry VIII ’ reacli a level above any tiling that Fletclier 
compassed elsewhere. TJicy are comparable uitli the work 
of no dramatist save Sliakespeare. Wolsoy’s valediction 
may be reckoned a fruit of Shakespeare’s pen, though 
Shakespeare caught here his coadjutor’s manner, adapting 
Fletcher’s metrical formulie to his own great puiqiGse. 

The play of ‘ Henry VIII ’ contains Shakespeare’s 
last dramatic w^ork, and its production was nearly asso- 
ciated with the final scene in the histoiy of 
Theburaing that theatre whicli was identified wdtli the 
Globe, triumphs of his career. During a performance 
161*3 piece w^hile it was yet new, m the summer 

of 1()13 (on June 29) the (jllohe theatre was 
burnt to the ground. The outbreak began during the 
scene — at the end of act 1 , — wdien Henry VIII arrives at 
Wolsey’s liousc to take part in a fancy-dress ball given 
in the King’s honour, and Henry has his fateful intro- 
duction to AiiiK^ Boleyn. Accordmg to tlie stage direction, 
the Kmg was received with a salute of i‘annon. What 
followed on tlic fatal day was tlius desiuibed by a 
contem])orary, who gives the piecic its original nanuj of 
‘ All is True, nqu’esenting some principal purees in the reign 
of Henry VIII.’ : ‘ Now Kmg lltnry making a Masque 
at the Cardinal Woisafs Douse, and eertam Canons bcmig 
shot off at his entry, some of the paper or other stufl 
wherewitli one of them was stopped, did hglit on the 
Thatch, where being thought at lust but an idle srnoak, 
and their eyes more attentive to tlie show', it kindled 
inw’ardly, and ran round hke a train, consummg within 
less than an liour the whole House to the very grounds. 
Tins w^as the fatal period of that veiluous fabrique , 
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wherein yet nothing did perish, but wood and straw and 
a few forsaken cloaks ; only one man had his breeches 
set on fire, that would perhaps have broyled him, if he 
had not by the benefit of a provident wit put it out with 
bottle[d] ale.’ ^ 

There is reason to believe that in the demolished 
playhouse were *inany of the players’ books, including 
Shakespeare’s original manuscripts, which were the pro- 
perty of his theatrical company. Scattered copies sur- 
vived elsewhere in private hands, but the loss of the 
dramatist’s autographs rendered incurable the many 
textual dcftjcts of surviving transcripts.® 

* Sir Henry Wotton in liehqtucB Wottoniancp, pp. 425-0. John 

OhamlK'rlain, unfing to Sii Ralph Wmwocjd on July 8, 1013, briefly 
mentions that Iho thoatro was burnt to the groun«l in Ie:»8 than two 
hours owing to the acoiclental ignition of iho thatch roof through the 
fiimg of cannon ‘ to bo useil m tho play * ; tho audience escaped unhurt 
though they had * but two narrow' doors to get out* (Wmwood's 
MemonaU^ iii p 409) A simitar account was sent by tho Rev Thomas 
liorkin to 8ii 'Phomas Piickoiing, Hart , fiom London, dune 30, 1013. 
‘ I’ho fire broke out,’ Lorkin wrote, ‘no longer .since than yesterday, 
while Ilurbage’s comjMiny were acting at the CJobe the pU) of Henry 
VIII ’ {Court and Times of James /, 1818, vol i. p 253). On Juno 30, 
1613, th(< Stationers’ Company UconstHl tho publication of two separate 
ballads on tho disaster, one called Tht t'iodaync liiir range of tfte ‘ Globe * 
on the Bankside in the Play tyme on Saint Peters day last, 1013, and tho 
other A dohfid ballad of the generall ouerthrowr of the famous theater on 
the Jianksyde, calhA the ‘ Globe ^ Scq , by William Parrat (Arbor’s 
Transcripts, iii 528 ) N<uther of these publications sumves in print; 
but one of them may bo identical with a senes of st anzas on ‘ the 
pittifuU burning of tho (*lobo playhouso m London,’ which Haslewood 
first printed ‘ from an oUl manuscript volume of poems ’ in the Gentle- 
man’A for 1810, and flaliiwell'PhiUipps again pnntod {Outlines, 

jip 310, 31 1) from an authentic maiiuscn))t in tho library of Sir Matthew 
Wilson, liart , of Kshton Hall, Yoikshire. The iktiIs of Shakespeare’s 
close friends liuibage, Cloiidoll and Hcminges are crudely described in 
tho following lines : 

Some lost their hattes, and Sumc tlicir swordes, 

Tlieii out runue }iurhid(;o too, 

Tbe Reprotmios, thou^'h dniritk on Mundi}, 

Trsyed for the I'ooU* and II«‘nr> Cotuiyo 
Then with bwoIug ejes like tlnmckeu Pleinmgcs 
Dihtrubsed btoud old stuttcriin? Iloimnf^Cd 

* V\ hen the f ortune t heal re suffiTcd the GIoIks’s fate on Dee. 162 1 and 
was burnt to iho giound, John Chamboilam, tho London gossip, wrote 
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Ben Jonson deplored Vulcan’s 


Ben Jonson 
on the 
disaster. 


mad prank 

Against the Qlobe, the glory of the Bank. 


He wrote how he saw the building 

with two poor chambers [i.e. cannon] taken in [».e. destroyed |» 
And razed : ere thought could urge this might have boon I 
See the World's ruins ! nothing but the piles 
Jjoftf and wit since to cover it with tiles. > 

The owners of the playhouse, of whicli Shakespeare 
was one, did not rest on their oars in face of misfortune. 
The re- theatre was rebuilt next year on a more 

buildmg of elaborate scale than before. The largo cost 
the Globe, 1400Z. more than doubled the original outlay. 
The expenses were defrayed by the sliareholdera among 
themselves in proportion to their holdings. Shakespeare 
subscribed a sum slightly exceeiling lOOZ.® The ‘ new 
playhouse * was rc-opened on June 30, 1014, and was 
then described as ‘the fairest that ever was in England.*® 
But the poet’s career was nearing its end, and in the 
management of the new building he took no active part. 
If the second fabric of the ‘ Globe ’ fell short of the fame 
of the first, its place of precedence among London play- 
houses was not quickly questioned. It survived till 1044, 
when the Civil Wars suppressed all theatricjal enterprise 
in England. For at least twenty of the thirty years of 
its life the new Globe enjoyed a substantial measure of the 
old Globe’s prosperity. 

that the buildii / w’aa ' guito burnt down© in two houros, A all thoii* 
apparell & playbookes last, wborby those poor Companions are quit© 
undone’ {Court and Times of James /, n. 280-1). It w unlikely that 
Shakespeare and his company suffered better fortune on June 21), 1013. 
(T Henslowe’s Diary ^ c*d. Grog, li. 05. 

^ Jonson’fl * An Execration upon Vulcan’ in his Underwoods^ Ixi. 
Jonson's poem deplored the burning of his own library which took place 
a few years after the destruction of the Globe. 

* See p. 309 supra 

•* John Chamberlain to Mrs. Alice Carlton, Court and Times of 
James /, 1848, i. 329. 



XX 

THE CLOSE OP LIFE 

According to the Oxford antiquary John Aubrey, Shake- 
speare, through the period of his professional activities, 
Retirement annual visit of unspecified duration 

u Stratford, to 8tratford-on-Avon. The greater part of his 
working career was spent in London. But w'ith 
the year 1611, which saw the completion of his romantic 
drama of ‘ The Tempest,’ Shakespeare’s regular home would 
seem to have shift('d for the rest of his life to his native 
place.i It is clear that after Stratford became his fixed 
abode he occjisionally left the town for sojourns in London 
whicJi at times lasted beyond a month. Proof, too, is at 
hand to show that the intimaci(*s w'hich he had formed in 
the metropolis with professional associates continued till 
the end of his days. Yet there is no reason to question tlie 
veteran tradition that the five years which opened in 1611 
formed for the dramatist an epoch of comparative st»clusion 
amid thf3 scenes of his youth. We may accept Avithout 
serious qualification (he assurance of his earliest biographer 
Nicholas Rowe that ‘ the latter part of his [Shakespeare’s] 
life was s])ent, as all men of good sense will wish theirs 
may be, in ease, retirement, and the conversation of his 
friends.’ 

Shakespeare’s withdrawal to Stratford did not preclude 
the mamtenance of business relations with the London 
theatres where ho w’on his literary triumphs and his financial 

^ ‘ Ho froquortod the plays all his younger time, but in his older 
days lived at Stratford .’ — Duxry of John Ward, Ficar of Stratford, 
{). 163 
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prosperity. There is little doubt that he retained his 
shares in both the Globe and Blackfriars theatres till his 
death. If after 1611 he played only an inter- 
Sterest In mittent part in the affairs gf the company who 

theatres occupied those stages, ho was never unmindful 

of his personal interest in their fortunes Plays 
from his pen were constantly revived at both theatres, 
and the demand for their performance at Court saw no 
abatement. In the earl}’' spring of 1613 when the marriage 
of James’s daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, with the 
Elector Palatine was celebrated with an exceptionally 
generous rendering of stage plays, there were produced at 
Whitehall no fewer than six pie(;es of Shakespeare’s un- 
doubted authorship as well as the lost }>lay of ‘ Cardenio,’ 
for which he divided the credit with John Fletcher.^ 
According to an early tradition Shakespeare clierished 
through liis later years some close social relations with 
Oxford, where to the last he w'as wont to break 
untile journey between Stratford and London, 

dt OxforT Oxford he invariably lodged with John 

Davenant, a prosperous vintner, whose inn 
at Carfax in the parish of St. Martin’s, subsequently 
knowm as the ‘Crown,’ was well patronised by residents 
as wtII as travellers. The mnkeepei was credited by 
the Oxford antitjuary Anthony a Wood w'ith ‘a melan- 
cholic disposition and w'as seldom or never seen to laugh,’ 
yet he ‘ was an admirer and lover of plays and play- 
makers.’ According to a poetic eulogist 

Hco I a’ choyco giftes of Nature and of aitc. 

Neither was fortune 'wanting on her parto 
To him in honours, wealth or j)r()gcny. 

Sliakespeare is said to have delighted in (he society of 
Davenant’s wife, ‘a very beautiful woman of a good wit 
and conversation,’ and to have interested himself in 

* See pp. 43r>, 1 38 supra. The King’s company were again active at 
Court at the Christmas seasons of 1614-5 and 1615 -6 ; but the names 
of the pieces then i)crformed have not lK*c*n rocovenjd See Cunning- 
ham’s Revels, and E K. Chambers in Mod. Lang, livv iv. 16.>-6. 

2 o 2 
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their large family. Much care was bestowed on the educa- 
tion of the five sons. Robert, who became a Fellow of 
St. John’s College at Oxford and a doctor of divinity, 
was proud to recall^ in manhood how the dramatist ‘had 
given him [when a boy] a hundred kisses.’ 

The second son William gained much distinction as 
a poet and playwright in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and was knighted as a zealous royalist 
SnsteninR 1643. He w^as baptised at St. Martin’s, 

of Sir William Qo^rfax on March 3, 1605-6, and there is little 
doubt that Shakespeare was his god-father. 
Tlie child was ten j^ears old at the dramatist’s death. 
The special affection which Shakespeare manifested for 
him subsequently led to a rumour that he was the 
dramatist’s natural son. Young Davenant, w^hose poetic 
ambitions rendered tlio allegation congenial, penned in his 
twTlfth year ‘ an ode in remembrance of Master William 
Shakespeare,’ and changed the spelling of his name from 
Davenant to tenant in order to suggest a connection 
with the river Avon. The scandal rests on flimsy founda- 
tion ; but there is adequate evidence of the bond of 
friendly sympathy which subsisted between Shakespeare 
and the Oxford innkeeper’s family,^ and of the pleasant 
associations with the university city which the dramatist 

^ The innkeopor Jolm Davonant died in 1G21 while he was Mayor 
of Oxford, a foitnight after the death of his wife. Averse ology 
assigns his death to grief over her loss, and the pair are oredited with 
an unbroken strength of mutual affection which scorns to refute any 
imputation on the lady’s character. Another elegiac poem rookon-s 
among Davenant's sources of fflicity ‘ a happy issue of a vertuous 
W'lfo.’ A popular anecdote, in w'hich the Oxford antiquary Hoarne 
and the poet Pope delighted, runs to the effect that the boy I)’ Avenant 
once ‘ meeting a grave doctor of di\inily ’ told him that ho was about 
to ask a blessing of his godfather, Shakespeare, who had just come to 
the town, and that the doctor retorted ‘ Hold, child, you must not 
take the name of God in t am ’ The jest is of ancient lineage, and was 
or»ginally told of other persons than Shakespeare and D’ Avenant 
(Halliwoll-Plullipiis, Outlines, ii 43 scq.). In an elegy on D' Avenant 
m 160B ho IS represented as being greeted in the Elysian Fields by 
*hi8Co«ifi« Shakespeare’ (Huth’s ImdUed P^t^cal Miscellanxea, 1684- 
1700, shet4 S, 2 verso) 
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enjoyed at the close of life, when going to or returning 
from London. 

Of Shakespeare’s personal relations in his latest years 
with his actor colleagues, much interesting testimony 
Keiations survives. It was characteristic of the friendly 
with actor sympathy which he moved in his follo^\- workers 
friends Augustinc Phillips, an actor who was, like 

Shakespeare, one of the original shareholders of the Globe 
theatre, should on his premature death in May 1605 have 
bequeathed by his will ‘ to my fellow e William Shakespeare 
a thirty shillings peece in gould.*' Of the members of 
the King’s company who were longer-lived than Phillips 
and survived Shakespeare, the actors John Hemmges, 
Henry Condell, and Richard Burbage chiefly enjoyed the 
dramatist’s confidence in the season of his partial retire- 
ment. Heminges, the reputed creator of FalsialT, was 
the business manager or director of the company ; and 
Condell w'as, with the great actor Burbage, Heminges’s 
chief partner in tlic practical organisation of the company’s 
concerns.® All three were remembered by the dramalisi in 

^ Phillips had U'oii a residont in Southwark But w'ithm a year of 
his death ho purchanod a house and land at MoHlakc, where he died. 
Sec his will in Collier’s Lnrs of the Actors, pp 85- 8S TMiillifW died in 
affluent circumstances and re mom bored many of his follow-actors m 
his will, leaving to ‘ his follow * Henry Condell and to his theatrical 
servant Cliristophcr I5ceston liko sums as to Shakcsiwaro. lie also 
bequeathed ‘twenty shilhngb in gouJd* to each of the actors J^wronoo 
Fletcher, Robert Armin, Richard Cowley, Alexander Cook, Nicholas 
Tooley, together with forty slullings and clothes or musi'Uil inhlrumcnts 
to two theatrics^ ai>prenticoH Samuol Gilbomo and James Sands. Five 
])ound8 were further to Ixj equally dislributed amongst ‘ t ho hired men of 
the company.’ Of four executors three were the actors .Fohn Ilemingiss, 
Richard Burbage, and William Sly, who each rctJcivcd a silver bowl 
of the value of five pounds. Phillijw’s share in the Globe theatre, 
which is not mentioned in his will, was identical with Shakospoarc’s 
and passed to his widow. See p. .‘105 supra. 

* The latest recorded incident within Shakcsfieare’s lifetime touchmg 
the business management of the company bc^ars the date March 29, 1015, 
when Heminges and Burbage, as two leading niombers of the company, 
were summoned before the Privy Council to answer a charge of giving 
performances during Lent. There is no entry in the Privy Council 
Register of the hearmg of the accusation m which all the Lfindon 
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his will, and after his death two of them, Heminges and 
Condell, not merely carried through the noble project of 
the first collected edition of his plays, but they bore open 
and signal tribute tp their private affection for him in the 
‘ Address to the Reader ’ which they prefixed to 
and^urb^e undertaking. The third of Shakespeare’s 
lifelong i^rofessional friends, Richard Burbage, 
was by far the greatest actor of the epoch. It was he who 
created on the stage most of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes, 
including Hamlet, King Lear, and Othello. Contemporary 
witnesses attest the ‘ justice’ with W’hich Burbage rendered 
the dramatist’s loftiest conceptions. It is beyond doubt 
that Shakespeare and Burbage cultivated the closest 
intimacy from the earliest days of their association. 
They were reputed to be companions in many sportive 
adventures. The sole anecdote of Shakespeare that is 
positively known to have been recorded in his life- 
time relates <hat Burbage, \Uien playing Richard III, 
agreed with a lady in the audience to visit her after 
the performance ; Shakespeare, overhearing the conver- 
sation, anticipated the actor’s visit, and met Burbagt^ 
on his arrival at the lady’s house with the quip that 
‘William the Conqueror was before Richard the Third.’ 
The credible chronicler of the story Avas the hiw student 
Manninghain,^ who, about the same date, described an 
early performance of ‘Twelfth Night ’ in Middle Temple 
Hall. 

Other evidence shows that Burbage’s relations with 
Shakespeare were not (^mfined to their theatrical responsi- 

compfiiiioR wero iiivohod Tho iib'^'ncc from the Bumnions of Shake- 
Bpoare’-s name is rorrolH)rati\o of Ins virtual reliremeiit from active 
theatrical life. 

^ Manningham, Diary ^ March 13, 1601, Camden Soc , p. 39. The 
diarmi'B authority was lus chambcr-fcUow ‘ Mr. Curio ’ {vot ‘ Mr. Touse ’ 
us tho name has lieon urongly transcribed). Tiie female patrons of 
tho ihoatro in Shakoapoaro’s timo \»ore commonly reckoned to bo 
peculiarly susceptible to tho actor’s fascination Cf. John Earle’s 
Mtcrocsoamograpkti’, 1628 (No 22, ‘A Player’): ‘The waiting women 
spectators are over-oaros m lo\o Tilth him, and ladies send for him to 
act in their Cliambors.* 
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bilities. In the dramatist’s latest years, when he had 
settled in his native town, he engaged with the great actor 
in a venture with which the drama had small concern. 
The partnership illustrates a deferential readiness on the 
part of author and actor to obey the rather frivolous 
behests of an influential patron. 

Early in 1613 Francis Manners, sixth' Earl of Rutland, 
a nobleman of some literary pretension, invited Shake- 
speare and Burbage to join in devising, in 
The Earl of ^ ^ \ , 

Rutland's coniorniity w'lth a current vogue, an emble- 

matic decoration for his equipment at a 
great Court joust or tournament. Tourna- 
ments or jousts, which descended from days of mediaeval 
chivalry, still formed in James I’s reign part of tlio cere- 
monial recreation of royalty, and throughout the era of 
the Renaissance poets and artists combined to onuiinent 
the jousters’ shields with ingenious devices (known in 
Italy as ‘ impresc ’ and in France as ‘ devises ’) in which 
a miniature symbolic picture was epigrammatically 
interpreted by a motto or brief versc.^ TIh‘ fantastic 

' Literature on th(‘ Hubjoct of ‘ imf)rcHo * abounded in Italy. The 
poet Tasso published a dialogue on the subject The standard Italian 
works on ‘ impn'so ’ are Luca Contilo’s liwjxo'navivnti «opra la 'propriHii 
delle Jmjvrese (1573) and Giovanni Ferro’s Theatro tVfmjtrcsc (Venice, 
1623) Among French j»o<'tB, Ch'iiient Marot biij)|)Iic 8 in his (ICuvrfjt 
(ed Jannot, Paris, J8G8) many oxauiples of i»f)«*tic inU^rpiotalion of 
pictorial ‘devises’; see his Kpigramrne ;cxix. ‘Sur la lA'viao : 
“Non eo que je fjcnso ” * (vol. lu p. 1.5), Ixxv. ‘Pour vine dame qui 
donna uno toste dc mort on devise * (ib. p. 32), xciii ‘Pour une qui 
donna la devise d’un noiid h ua gcntilhomme ’ {ih p 10). Ktjonno 
Jodello was equally productive in the same Kind of composition ; cf, 

‘ Recue il dcs insciiptions, fignies, devises ot mascjuaradi'S ordonnoes en 
I’hostel do villo do I5iris, le Jeudi 17 de Fevner 1558’ in honour of 
Henri II (in Jodollo’s QSwrr.3, ed. Marty- La veaiix, Paris, 1868, vol. t. 
p 237) Similarly Ronsard wrote moU(M*s for ‘ ern hlcsmes ’ and 
‘ devises ’ ; cf, his (EuvrcA, ed. Blanchomain, * Pour un (Miiblesme repre- 
sen tant des .sanies osbranchoz ’ (iv. 203) and ‘ An Roy, sur sa devise ’ 
(viii. 129) See too Jnsscrand’s lAtcranj Ihstory of the Peopltif 

1909 (ill, 270). The fantastic exorcise was also held in England to bo 
worthy of tho energy of ommont genius. Sir J^hilip Sidney was proud 
of his profioionoy in the art. The poet Samuel* Daniel translated an 
Italian treatise on ‘ imijroao ’ with abundance of original illustration. 
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* impresa ’ or literary pictorial device, which had obvious 
affinities with heraldry, was variously applied to the deco- 
ration of architectural work, of furniture, or of costume, 
but it was chiefly used in the blazonry of the shields 
in jousts or tournaments. It was with the object of en- 
hancing the dignity of the Earl of Rutland’s equipment at 
a spectacular tournament in which he and other courtiers 
engaged at Whitehall on March 24, 1612-3, that the great 
dramatist and the great actor exercised their ingenuity. 
Burbage was an accomplished painter as well as player, 
and he and Shakespeare devised for the Earl an ‘ impresa.’ 
Shakespeare supplied the scheme with the interpreting 
‘ word ’ or motto, while the actor executed the pictorial 
device.^ 


Francis Manners, sixth Earl of Rutland, in whose 
The sixth behalf Shakespeare thus amiably employed an 
Earl oi idle hour, belonged to that cultivated section 
Rutland. nobility whitih patronised poetry and 


drama M'ith consistent enthusiasm and generosity. "J'he 


English nssays on tho thomo came from the pons of tho scholarly anti- 
quary, AVilliam Camden, and of the Scottish poot, Drummond of Haw- 
thorndon During Queen Elizabeth’s and King James I’s reigns a gallery 
at Whitehall was devoted to an exhibition of copies (on paper) of tho 

* impreso ’ employed in contemporary tournaments (see Hontznor’s 

lhanj). Mannmgham, the Middle Temple student, gives in his Diary 
(pp. 3-6) descriptions of tliuty-six ‘ devises and improssaos ’which ho 
examined in ' the gallery at Whitehall 19 Martij 1601.’ None show any 
brilliant invention One of Mannmgham’s descriptions runs : ‘ A 

palme tree laden with armor upon tho bowes, the word Ftro H pattor ’ 

^ In dramatic work for which his authorship w'os undiMded, Shake- 
speare only once raentionixl ’ impreso.* In Richard II (ii. i. 25) such 
devices are montioiiod us occasionally emblazoned in the stained glass 
windows of noblemen’s houses. But in a scene descriptive of a tourna- 
ment in tho play of Pencles (ii. ii. 16 seq.), which must be assigned to 
Shakespeare’s partner, six knights appear, each bearmg on his shield an 

* impresa ’ the details of which are specifiod in tho text. The fourth 
device, * a burning torch that’s turncKl upside down ' with tho motto 

* Quod mo alit mo extinguit,* is borrowed from Claude Paradin’s HeroicaU 
Dcutcai, translated by P. S., 1591. A like scene of a tournament with 
description of the knights' * impreso ’ figures in The PartxaU Law 
(ed. Dobell, 1908), p. 19 ; the "impreso ’ on tho bhiolds of four knight 
are fully described. 
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earl's fleetuig association witli the poet in 1613 harmonises 
with Shakespeare’s earlier social experience. The poet’s 
patron, the Earl of Southampton, was Lord Rutland’s 
friend and the friend of his family.^ He had joined the 
Earl of Southampton and his o^ni efder brotlior in the 
Earl of Essex’s plot of 1601 and had endured imprison- 
ment with them till the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
In August 1612. barclj' two months after Ins succes- 
sion to the earldom, he entertained King James and 
the Prince of Wales with regal splendour at. Belvoir 
Castle — the family seat. It was some six months later 
that he solicited the aid of Shakespeare and Burbage 
in designing an ' impresa ’ for the coming royal 
tournament. The poet and critic Sir Henry Wotton, 
who witnessed the mimic warfare, noted, in a letter 
to a friend, the cryptic subtlety of the many jousters’ 
‘ imprese.’ - In the household book of the Earl of 

' The (sixth) Kail of Jutland consiiliod ‘ M*” Shahspcarc * alM>ut 
hifl * impresa,* nine months after ho 8iicce‘oded to tho oarldom on tlio 
death on .funo 2(), 1012, without ibsue, of his older brother Roger, 
tho fifth Earl, who long tho Earl of 8oulhainptoii*8 closest friend. 
There had been talk of a inamage between tho Earl of Soul bam ptoii 
and his sister I-iiidy Rn<lg('t Mannere. Tho two Earls were constant 
\ isit ora together to tlie hondon theatres at the end of the Bixiotmth 
eentiirj', and both sulfered imprisonment in the Towor of London 
for complicity in the Earl of Easex’s plot early in 1601. Tho fifth EaiTs 
wife was daughter of Sir Philip Sidney, and she cultivated tlio aooiety 
of men of letters, constantly entertaining and oorroaponding with Bon 
Jonson and Francis Beaumont. 

* Unluckily neither Wotton nor anyone else reporto*! tho details 
of iShakcspeare’s invention for the Karl of Hiitland. Writing to his 
friend Sir Edmund Bacon' from London on March 31, 1613, Wotton 
described the tournament thus ; ‘ The day fell out wet, to the disgrace 
of many fine plumes . . . Tho two Riches [t.r. Sir Robert Rich and 
Sir Henry Rich, brothers of the first Earl of Holland] only made a 
speech to the King. The rest (of whom tho Earl of Rutland is mentioned 
by name as one] were contented with bare imjyrrse, wJieriwf some were 
BO dark that their moaning is not yet undi'rstood, unless fKwohanoe 
that were their meaning, not bo to understood. Tho two best to niy 
fancy were those of the two earl brothers [i.c. the Earls of Pembroke 
and of Montgomery]. Tho first a small, exceeding white pearl, and 
the words solo camlore valco. The other, a sun castmg a glance on the 
side of a pillar, and tho beams reflectmg with tho motto Splandciilr. 
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Rutland which is preserved at Belvoir Castle, due record 
was made of the payment to Shakespeare and Burbage 
of forty-four shillings apiece for their services. The entry 
runs thus : * Item 31 Martij [1613] to Mr. Shakspeare in 
gold about my Lordes Impreso [^ec] xliiijs. To Richard 
Burbadge for paynting and making yt in gold xliiijs. 
[Total] iiij*‘ viij^-:’^ The prefix ‘Mr.,’ the accepted mark 
of gentility, stands in the Earl of Rutland’s account-book 
before the dramatist’s name alone. Payment was obvi- 
ously rendered the two men in the new gold pieces called 
‘ jacobuses,’ each of which was worth about 22^.® 

During the same month (March 1613), in which Burbage 
and Shakespeare were exercising their ingenuity in the 
Earl of Rutland’s behalf, the dramatist was engaging in a 
private business transaction in London. While on a visit to 
the metropolis in the same spring, Shakespeare invested 
a small sum of money in a new property, not far distant 

refulget, in \^hioh dovico tliero soomod an agreement : the older brother 
to alludo to Ills own nature, and the other to his fortune * (Logan 
Poarsall-Sniith, Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton, Oxford, 11^7, 
vol. 11 . p. 17.) 

^ The Historical Manuscripts Commission* a Report on the Historical 
Manuscripts of lielvoir Castle, calendared by Sir Henry ^laxwoll-Lyto, 
Dopiity-Keopor of the Public Records, and Mr. W. If. Stevenson, vol. iv. 
p. 494 ; see article by the present writer in The Times, Decoinbor 27, 
1905. 

* Abundant evidence is accessible of Burbage’s repute as a 
painter. An authentic specimen of his brush — ‘ a man’s head * — whicdi 
belonged to Edward Alleyn, the actor and founder of Dulwich College, 
may still bo seen at the Dulwich College Ciallory That Burbage’s 
labour m ' ])aintLng and making ’ the * irnprim ’ which Shakespeare 
suggested and mleipretod was satisfactory to the Earl of Rutland 
is arajdy proved by another entry in the Duke of Rutland’s household 
books which attests that Biirhago was employed on a liko work by the 
Eoil thieo years later. On March 25, ItilG, the E<ari again took part 
in a 1 ilting-malch at Court on the anniversary of James I’s accession. 
On that occasion, too, his shield was entrusted to Burbage for armorial 
ombollishmcnt. and the actor-artist received for his new labour the 
enhanced remuneration of 4Z. 18s. The entry runs : * Paid given 
Riehaid Burbidg for my Lordo’s sholde and for the embleanco, 4h \8 j.’ 
(Shakespeare was no longer Burbage’s ossooiate At the moment he lay 
on what i)rovoil to be lus deathbed at Stratford. 
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from the Blackfriars theatre. This was his last invest- 
ment in real estate, and his procedure closely followed 
Shake example of his friend Richard Burbage, 

speare*s who with his brother Cutl^bcrt also acquired 
a'^hoiK^ m pieces of land or houses in their private capa- 
Blackfriars, city within the Blackfriars demesne.^ Shake- 
speare now purchased a house, with a yard 
attached, which was situated within six hundred feot of 
the Blackfriars theatre.* The former owner, Henry Walker, 
a musician, had bought the property for 100/. in 1604 of 
one Matthew Bacon of Holborn, a student of Gray's Inn. 
Shakespeare in 1613 agreed to pay Walker 140/. The 
deeds of conveyance bear the date March 10 in that year.* 
By a legal device Shakespeare made his ownership a joint 
tenancy, associating with himself three merely nominal 
partners or trustees, viz. William Johnson, citizen and 
vintner of London, John Jackson and John Hemjmge of 
London, gentlemen. The effect of such a legal technicality 
w^as to deprive Shakespeare’s wife, if she survived him. 
of a right to receive from the estate a widow’s dower. 
Hemynge w^as probably Shakespeare’s theatrical colleague. 
On March 11, the day following the conveyance of the 
property, Shakeapean? executed another deed (now in 
the British Museum which stipulated that 60/. of the 
purchase-money was to remain on mortgage, with Henry 
Walker, the former owner, until tije following Mic haelmas, 

* The Burbages’ cliiof purchaser of privato property in Blaokfriars 
were dated in 1^01, 1(5 Ip, and 1014 respectively. See Btachjnara 
Records^ ed. A. Fouillerat, Malono Sue, Colloctions, vol. ii. pt. i. j)p. 70 seq. 

* It stood on tho west side of St Andrew’s Jlill, form<irly termed 
Puddle Hill or Puddle Bock Hill, adjoining what is now known as 
Ireland Yard. Opjiosito the house was an old building known as * The 
King’s Wardrobe.* Tho ground-floor was m the occupation of one 
William Ireland, a haberdasher. 

* The indenture prepared for the purchaser is in tho llnlliwoU- 
Phillipps collection, which was sold to Mr. Marsdon J. Perry of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, U.S.A., in January 1897, and now bolonga to Mr. 
H. C. Folger of Now York. Tho indenture hold by the vendor is in the 
Guildhall Library. 

* Egerton MS. 1787. 
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The money was still unpaid at the dramatist's death three 
years later. In both purchase-deed and mortgage-deed 
Shakespeare’s signature was witnessed by (among others) 
Henry Lawrence, ,* servant * or clerk to Robert Andrewes, 
the scrivener who drew the deeds, and Lawrence's 
seal, bearing his initials ^ H. L.,’ was stamped in each 
case on the parchment-t^, across the head of which 
Shakespeare wrote his name. In all three documents — 
the two indentures and the mortgage-deed — the poet 
is described as ‘of Stratford-on-Avon, in the Countie 
of Warwick, Gentleman.’ It was as an investment, not 
for his own occupation, that he acquired the property. 
He at once leased it to John Robinson, a resident in the 
neighbourhood.^ 

Two years later Shakespeare joined some neighbouring 
owners in a suit for the recovery of documents relating 
to his title in this newly acquired Blackfriars 
spoM^’s jiroperty. The full story of the litigation is 
ov<T^th" papeiB belonging to one 

Blackfriars stage of it have been brought to light, and 
tJiey supply a final illustration, within a year 
of his death, of Shakespeare’s habitual readiness 
to enforce his legal rights. On Ajiril 2G, 1615, a ‘ bill of 
complaint ’ or jictition w^aa addressed in Chancery to Sir 
Thomas Egerton, the J^ord Chancellor, by ‘ Willyam Shake- 
sperc gent ’ (jointly with six fellow complainants, Sir 
Thomas Boridish, baronet, Edward New'port and William 
Thorcsbie, esquires, Robert Dormer, esquire, and Marie his 
wife, and Richard Bacon, citizen of London). The Chan- 
cellor s ‘ orators ’ prayed him to compel Matthew Bacon 
of (Cray's Inn, a former owner of Shakespeare’s Blackfriars 
iiousc, to deliver up to them a number of ‘ letters patent, 
deeds, evidences, charters and writings,’ which, it w^as 
alleged, were wrongfully detained by him and concerned 
thoir title to various houses and lands ‘ within the precinct 
of Blackfriars in the City of London or county of Middle- 
sex.’ The houses and lands involved in the dispute are 

* lIjfclliwfU-PhillippM, Outhne^t a. 25^1. 
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sufficiently described for legal purposes ; but no specific 
detail identifies their exact sites or their precise distri- 
bution among the several owners.^ On May 15 the de- 
fendant Matthew Bacon filed his answer to tlie complaint 
of Shakespeare and his associates. Bacon did not dispute 
the complainants’ riglit to the property in question, 
and he admitted that a collection of deeds came into 
his hands on the recent death of Anne Bacon his mother,* 
who had owned them for many years ; but he denied pre- 
cise knowledge of their contents and all obligation to part 
with them. On May 22, the Court of Chancery decreed 
the surrender of the papers to Sir Thomas Bendish, 
Edward Newport, and the other petitioners.® Shake- 
speare’s participation in the successful suit involved him 
in personal negotiation with his co-plaintifTs and confirms 
the persistence of his London associations after he had 
finally removed to Stratford. 

* The disputed property is thus oollootively described in the ‘ bill 
of complaint ’ : ‘ One Capitall Messuage or Dw<^llingo bowse wfth] 
there app[u]rton[a]nce8 ^[th] two Court Yardos and one void plot 
of ground sometymes vsed for a garden of the East pfto] of the said 
Dwellmge bowse and so Much of one FJdihoo as now or sornolymoH 
served for two Stables and one little Cololiowso adioyningo to the 
said Stables Lymgo on the South Side of tho said Dwcilmgo bowse 
And of another Messuage or Tenomfto] w[th] thai)]>(ur]ton(a]iico8 
now in tho occupacli]on of Anthony Thorn i)8on and Thom[a]8 IV^rckoa 
and of there Asaignes, & of a void peeco of gn»wnd wliervi»pou a 
Stable is budded to tho said nujHsuago belongiiigo and f)f Beu[o]rall 
othere howscs Devided into Bou[or]all Lodgingos or Dwellincr* howsos 
Together w[th] all and Smgulor sellfors] Sollers (Jhainbeis Halls 
p[arJlo[r8] Yardes Lricksidcs ‘ Easoinftes] PLroJfitos and CorrnMiitycs 
Hervnto Beu[er]allio belongmge And of Certame V'oid plots of grownd 
adioyingo to the said Messuages and p[re]mi830H aforoaaul or vnto Homo 
of thorn And of a Well howso All w[ch] mof^suagos TenoTuon[tH] and 
p[re]mi88es aforesaid be Lyingc i^lth] in tho plro]cmct of IdocklTrinrH m 
the Cittyo of London or Countyo of Middl[oM*xJ ’ 

* Anne llacon owned property adjoining Shaktsipejire’s house at 
the time of his purchase. See deeds in Halhwfll-PhiJlipps, li 32, 37 

* Dr. C. W Wallace, of tho University of Nebraska, discovered the 
three cited documents m this suit in tho autumn of 1905 at tho Publie 
Rooord^Offico. Full copies wore printed by Dr Wallace in tho Standard 
nowspaporjon October 18, 1005, andjngam in tho Shaketpeart Jahrbuch 
for Aprd 1906. 
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The records of Stratford-on-Avon meanwhile show that 
at the same time as Shakespeare was protecting his interests 
elsewhere he was taking a full share there of 
Shake- social and civic responsibilities. In 1611 the 

and the chief townsmen of Stratford were anxious to 

highways obtain an amendment of existing statutes for 
the Ajpair of the highways. A fund was col- 
lected for the purpose of ‘ prosecuting ’ an amending bill 
in Parliament. The list of contributors, which is still 
extant in the Stratford archives, includes Shakespeare’s 
name. The words ‘ Mr. William Shackspere ’ are written 
in the margin as though they were added after the list was 
first dra\vn up. The dramatist was probably absent when 
the movement was set on foot, and gave it his support on 
his return to the town from a London visit.^ 

The poet’s family circle at Stratford was large, and their 
deaths, marriages, and births diversified the course of his 
domestic history. Early in September 1608 his 
incidouV^ mother (Mary Arden) died at a ripe age, exceed- 
ing seventy years, in the Birthplace at Henley 
Strc(;t, uhere her daughter Mrs. Joan Hart and her grand- 
children resided witli her. She was buried in the church- 
yard on September 9, just fifty-one years since her 
marriage and after seven years of widowhood. Three and 
a half years later, on Februar^^ 3, 161 1 -2, there appears in 
the burial register of Stratford Church the entry ‘ Gilbert 
Shakespeare adolesccns.’ Shakespeare’s brother, Gilbert, 
who was his junior by two and a half years, had then 
rc»aehod his forty-sixth year, an age to which the term 


* Tho list of nanios of contributors to ilio fund is in Stratford-upon- 
Avon Corporation Kocords, Mtscdl, Docs, I. No. 4, fol. 6. The document 
w hoadod * Wednesdnyo the xjth of September, Kill, Colectod towardos 
tho t^'bargo of proseciityng tho Bill iii i>arlui.mcnt for the better Ropa}Te 
of tho higho Wales, and amondmge diuers defoctos in tho statutes already 
made.' The seventy names include all tho best known citizens, f.j/* 
‘ 'Fhomus Greene, Esquire,' Abraham Sturley, Henry Walker, Julius 
ShawQ, John Combos, William Combos, Mrs. Quynye, John Sadler. 
Only in tho case of Thomas Gioeiio, tho town dork, is the amount of 
the contribution 8}>6oifi«l ; he subscribed 2s. Gd 
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' adolescens ’ seems inapplicable. Nothing is certainly 
known of Gilbert’s history save that on May 1, 1602, he 
represented the dramatist at Stratford when William and 
John Combe conveyed to the latter IQ7 atTcs of arable 
land, and that on March 5, 1609-10, he signed his name 
as witness of a deed to which some very humble townsfolk 
were parties.^ An eighteenth-century tracfition represents 
that Gilbert Shakespeare lived to a patriarchal age and 
was a visitor to London near his death. It is commonly 
assumed that the Gilbert Shakespeare uho died at Stratford 
early in 1612 was a son of the poet’s brother Gilbert ; but 
the identification is uncertain.-* It is well established, 
however, that precisely a year later (February 4, 1612-3) 
Shakespeare’s next brother Richard, who was just com- 
pleting his thirty-ninth year, was buried in the churc^liyard. 

Happier episodes characterised the affairs of Shake- 
speare’s own household. His two daughters Susanna and 
Judith both married in his last years, and the 
Susanna^ Union of liis elder daughter Susaima was satis- 
' factory from all points of view. On June 5, 
1607, she wedded, at Stratford parish church, 
at the age of twenty-four, John Hall, a mcdi(‘aJ practi- 
tioner, eight years her senior. Hall, an educated man of 
Fhiritan leaninas, was no native of Stratford, but at tins 
oj>ening of the seventeenth century he- acquired there a 


‘ On thf) date in question Gilbi^rt Shakospoaro’s signature, whioli 
i8 in an educated style of liandi^ntmg, uas appondt'd to a loaao by 
Mai gory Lordo, a t (Tn-k(»oi)or in Middle Uow, of a few yards of groun<i 
to a neighbour Richard Smyth alias Oourte, a hutclier. Tho document 
iH exhibited m Shakospoaro’s Rirthplace (see Catalogue, No 115). 

* Mrs Stopes confutes }-Ialhweli-Philli[)ps'8 assertion that Gilbert 
Shakespeare became a haberdasher in l^ndon in the parish of 
»St Rndgct or St. Bride’s She shows that llalliwoll-IMiillipps has 
confused Gilbert Shakespeare with one Gilbc*rt Shoj>hoard. Mrs. Stopes 
also points out that in tho Stratford burhil register of tho early 
seventeenth century tho terms adrtlcscene, otMeacentulan, and adolea- 
centnla wore all used rather loosely, being applied to dead persons who 
had passed tho period of youth. But hei identification of tho entry 
of February 3, 1011-2, with Shakespeare’s brother Gilbert remains 
questionable. (See her Shakespeare's knvxroniflerUt 63-5 ; 332-6.) 
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good practice, which extended far into the countryside. 
'L'he bride and bridegroom settled in a house in the 
thoroughfare leading to the church known as Old Town, 
not far from New J'lacc. Their residence still stands and 
bears the name of Hall’s Croft. In the February follow- 
ing their marriage there was born to them a daughter 
Elizabeth, who was baptised in the parish church on 
February 21, 1607-8. The Halls had no other children, 
and Elizabeth Hall was the only grandchild of the poet 
who was born in his lifetime. She proved to be his last 
surviving descendant. Stratford society was prone to 
slanderous gossip, and Mrs. Susanna Hall w^as in 1613, 
to her father’s perturbation, the victim of a libellous 
rumour of immoral conduct, which was circulated by John 
Lane junior, son of a substantial fellow-towmsman. A 
defamation suit w as brought by Mrs. Hall against Lane in 
the Consistory Court of the Bishop of Worcester, w’ith the 
aatisfactoiy result that the slanderer, who failed to put in 
an appearance at the hearing, w^as excommunicated on 
July 27. The case was heard on July 15 at the western 
end of the south aisle of the Cathedral, and the chief 
witness for the injured lady was Robeit Wliatcote, otu^ 
of the witnesses of Shakespeare’s w ill.^ 

Tlie dramatist’s younger daughter Juditli married later 
than her sister, on February 10, 1615 -6, some two months 
before h<T father’s death, and during (it w’ould 
of^dith appear) his last illness. The bride had reached 
thirty-second year. Thomas Quincy, the 
bridegroom, w'as her junior by four years. He 
’was a younger son of Shakespeare’s close friend of middle 
life, Richard Quincy, the Stratford mercer, who had 
appealed to the poet in 1598 for a loan of money, and had 

^ The sentence was entered in the Worcester Diocesan Registry, 
Act Book No. 0 According to the record of the Court, John Lane ‘ about 
Ine weeks reported that the plaintiff had the ninninge of the raynes, 
and had bin naught with Rafe Smith and John Palmer * See J. 
Gniy, Shakfspexire'it Mnrrvvje, 107, 208 Cf Halliwell-Phillipps, 
i. 242; n. 243-4, 394 
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died while bailiff in 1601. Judith Shakespeare was a close 
friend of the Quiney family, and on December 4, 1611, she 
witnessed for Richard Quiney’s widow and for her eldest son 
Adrian the deed of sale of a house belonging to them at 
Stratford.^ Judith Shakespeare’s marriage with Thomas 
Quiney was solemnised during Lent, wl^en ecclesiastical 
law prescribed that a license should be obtained before 
the performance of the rite. Banns, no doubt, hot! 
been called, but the wedding was hurried on, and 
took place before a license was obtained. The Bishop’s 
Consistory Court at Worcester consequently issued a 
citation to Thomas Quiney and his wife to explain the 
omission. They put in no appearance, and a decree 
of excommunication was issued.® The poet dicnl before 
judgment was deliveriKl. He promised his daughter a 
marriage portion of lOOZ. which was unpaid at his death ; 
he mode, however, belated provision for it in his will.® 
The matrimonial union wliich opened thus inauspiciously 
w'as marred by many misfortunes. 

The development of the religious temper of the town 
Growth of Shakespeare’s latest years can scarcely have 
Puritanism harmonised with his own sentiment. With 
at trat or . Puritans, whose outcries against the drama 
never ceased, Shakespeare was out of syinpatliy,* and he 

^ The deed is exhibited at Shakes pcare/s Birthplace {Cat. Nu. 01). 
•Tudith makes her mark by way of signature. 

* See J. W. Gray, Shakespeare*a Marrmgr^ p. 248. 

* A hundred and fifty [>ounds is deseiibod as a Bubslanlial jointure in 
Merry U ives (ill. iv. 49). Thomas Combe apjKjinted by his will the largo 
sum of 400/ as the marriago portion of lach (*f his two ilaughti rn 

^ Shakespeare’s reforoncos to Puritans in tho plays of his middle and 
late life are so uniformly discourteous that they must bo judged to 
reflect bis personal feeling. Cf. tho following convorsation coucommg 
.Malvolio in Tvjcifth Night (ii. lu. 153 et hcq ) 

.Makia Marry, Hir, frornoUincs Lo a kind ut }Mirit.in 

SIR Andrkw. O 1 if 1 tbouKlit that, I'd beat him like a do^. 

Sill TOBl What, for boiuc a puritan ? Uiy exfjui'iU} reawm, dear kniRht 

SIR Ajidrlw. 1 have no exquisite rf^ason for 't, liut 1 have nyiaon {;ood enough. 

In W interna Tale (iv. iii. 40), tho Clown, after making contemptuous 
reforoncos to tho charactor of tho sbeareis, remarks that there is * but 
one puritan among*-t them, and ho sings p.»ulnis to honipipCH.’ In 
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could hardly have viewed with unvarying composure the 
steady progress that puritanism was making among his 
fellow-townsmen. In 1615 William Combe, the local land- 
owner, with whom' Shakespeare lived on friendly terms, 
comprehensively denounced the townsfolk in a moment 
of anger as ‘ Pvjritan knaves.’ Nevertheless a preacher, 
doubtless of Puritan proclivities, w^as entertained at Shake- 
speare’s residence, New Place, after delivering a sermon in 
the spring of 1 614. The incident might serve to illustrate 
Shakespeare’s characteristic placability, but his son-in-law^ 
Hall, who avowed sympathy with puritanism, was probably 
in the main responsible for the civility. The towm council 
of Stratford-on-Avon, whose meeting-chamber almost 
overlooked Shakespeare’s residence of New Place, gave 
curious proof of their puritanic suspicion of the drama 
on February 7, 1611 2, when they passed a resolution that 
plays were unlawful and ‘ the sufferance of them against 
the orders heretofore made and against the example of 
other w^ell-governed cities and boroughs,’ and the council 
was therefore ‘ content,’ the resolution ran, that ‘ the 
penalty of xs, imposed [on playeis heretofore] be xli, 
henceforward.’ ^ 

A more definite anxiety arose in the summer of 1614 
from a fresh outbreak of fire in the towm on Saturday, 
July 9. The disaster would appear to have 
^ caused little less damage than the conflagrations 
at the <uid of the previous century. The tou n 
W'as declared once more to be ‘ ruinated by fyre ’ and appeal 
was made for relief to the charitable generosity of the 
neighbouring cities and villages.^ 

much tho sftmo tone Mrs, Quiokly says in Merry Wtvea (i. iv. 10) of 
tho servant John Rugby : ' His worst fault is that he is given to 
prayer.’ 

^ Ton years later the King’s players (Shakespeare’s own company) 
wore bnb^ by tho council to leave tho to\in without playing. (See 
tho present writer’s Stratford’On’Awn, p. 270.) 

* According to tho Order Book of tho Tov^n Council (B. 267), the 
justices of tho shire wore requested, on July 15, 1614, to obtain royal let- 
ters patent authorising a collection through various parts of England in 
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Shakespeare’s social circle clearly included all the 
better-to-do inhabitants. The tradesfolk, from whom the 
bailiff, aldermen, and councillors were drawn, 
were his nearest neighbour, and among them 
at Stratford ^ numerous friends of his youth. But within 
a circuit of some mile or t\’Po lay the liouses 
and estates of many country gentlemen, justices of the 
peace, who cultivated intimacies with prominent towns- 
people and were linked by social ties with the prosperous 
owner of New Place. Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote, 
the inspirer of Justice Shallow, belonged to a past genera- 
tion, and his tj'pe was decaying. Official duties often called 
to Stratford in Shakespeare’s last days a neighbouring 
landowner who combined in a singular degree poetic and 
political repute. At Alcester, some nine miles from Strat- 
ford, stood the ancestral mansion of Beauchamp Court, 
where lived the poet and politician Sir Fulke Greville. 
On his father’s death in 1606 he was chosen to succeed him 
in the office of Recorder of the borougli of Stratford, and 


order to retrieve the town’s losses by fire. The (Joimcil r< port(Hl that : 
* Within the space of losao than two howros [there woie] consuined and 
burnt fifty and fowor dwelling bowses, many of them being very fairo 
houBOB, besides Barnch, Stables, and oilier how'Si'S of ufllue, together 
with great store of Como, Hay, Straw’, Wowi and timber therein, 
amounting to the value of Eight thowsond pounds and upwards ; the 
force of which fier was so great (th<» wind Bitting ful upon the towno) 
that it disptTscd into so many places thereof, wheieby tht> whole towno 
was in very groat danger to have bonmo utte^rly eonsiimod * (Wholor’s 
Hist, of Stratford, p. 15) The official authorisation of the collection 
was not signed by ivmg James till May 11 , 1010, and the local colloolors 
wore not nominated till Juno 29 following (Stratford Archives, MtsecU. 
Doc. vn. 122 ) Charitable contributions woro invited from the chief 
towns in the Midlands and the South, ‘ towardes the niw biiyldyng 
reodifyeing and ereetyng of the sayd Towno of Stratford upon Avon, 
and the relief of all such his majesties pooro distressed subioctes their 
w’lves and children as have sustayned losso and de,cay by the misfortune 
of a 8 oda 3 ’ne and terrible fire there happenyngo.’ The returns seem 
to have proved disapjiomting. The fire at Stratford-on-Avon, in the 
summer of 1614, made sufficient improsBion on t>he public mind to 
justify its mention in Edmund Howes’ edition of StoiV’s Chronicht 1631, 
p. 1004. No other notice of the town apiie^irs in tliat comprohonsive 
record. 


2 u 2 
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he retained the post till he died twenty-two years later. 
As recorder and also as justice of the peace Sir Fulke paid 
several visits year by year to the town and accepted the 
hospitality of the bdiliff and his circle. A short walk across 
the borders of Gloucestershire separated New Place from 
the manor houserof Clifford Chambers, the residence of Sir 
Henry and Lady Rainsford.^ Their lifelong patronage of 
Michael Drayton, another Warwickshire poet and Shake- 
.. „ speare’s friend, gives them an honoured 

Kamsford place m hterary history. Drayton was bom 

ChambSs village of Hartshill near Atherstone in 

the northern part of the county, and Lady 
Rainsford’s father Sir Henry Goodere had brought the boy 
up in his adjacent manor of Polcsworth. Lady Rainsford 
before her marriage was the adored mistress of Drayton’s 
youthful muse, and in the days of his maturity, Drayton, 
who w'as always an enthusiastic lover of his native county, 
was the guest for many months each year of her husband 
and herself at ChfiFord Cliarabers, wluch, as he wrote in 
his ‘ Polyolbion,’ hath ‘ been many a time the Muses’ 
quiet port.’ Drayton’s host found at Stratford and its 
environment his closest friends, and several of his intimacies 
were freely shared by Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s son-in- 
law, John Hall, a medical practitioner of Stratford, reckoned 
Lady Rainsford among his earliest patients from the first 
years of the century, and Drayton himself, Mliilo a guest 
at Cliflord Chambers, came under Hall’s professional care. 
The dramatist’s son-in-law cured Drayton of a ‘ tertian ’ 
by the administration of ‘ s^Tup of violets ’ and described 
him in his casebook as ‘ an excellent poet.’ ^ 


‘ Sir Homy, born in 1575, married in 1506 and mos knighted at 
King James I ’a coronation on July 23, 1603. (Cf. lirutol and Gloucr^stpr- 
ehtre Archocolog, Sac, Journal, xii. 63 seq., and Oenealorjist, Ist scr. 
11. 105 ) 

■ Sir Henry Rainsford o>Yned additional property in the hamlet of 
A1 vest on on the lianks of the Avon aeross Stratford bridge. Drayton 
celebrate*! Sir Henry Rainsford's death on January 27, 1621-2, at the 
age of forl>-8ix, with an affectionate elegy in which he dcecnbed Sir 
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Drayton was not the only common friend of Shake- 
speare and Sir Henry Rainsford. Both enjoyed at Stratford 
personal intercourse with the wealthy landowning family 
of the Combes, the chief members of which Uved within the 
limits of the borough of Stratford, while they took rank 
with the landed gentry of the county. With three genera- 
tions of this family Shakespeare maintained social relations. 
The Combes came to Stratford from North Warwickshire 
in Henry VIII’s reign, and after the dissolution of the 
monasteries they rapidly acquired a vast, series of estates, 
not in Warwicksliire alone, but also in the adjoining 
counties of Gloucestershire and Worcestershire. The 
part (rf the town known as Okl Stratford remained the 
family’s chief place of abode, although William Combo, 
a younger son of the first Stratford settler, made his homo 
at Warwick. It was by the purchase of land at Strat- 
ford from William Combe of Warwick jointly with his 
nephew John Combo of Stratford in 1002 that Shake- 
speare laid the broad foundations of his local estate. 
While the dramatist was establishing his position in his 
native towm, John Combo and his elder brotlxcr, Thomas, 
exerted an imposing influence on the social fortunes of 
Thomas borough. In 1590 Thomas Combo acquit ed 

Combe of of the Crown for his residence the old Tudor 
the College mj^^nsioii near the cliurch known as ‘ The College 
House.’' There Drayton’s host of ClifTord Chambers was 

Henry an * what a friend should be ’ and praised * his oaro of me ' as 
proof 

that to uo othor end 
ilu had heoa born but only for my fnoml 

Rainsford *8 heir, also Sir Henry Rainsford {d. 1641), continued to the 
pi>ot until hifl death the hospitality of Clifford Charnbers. Drayton’s 
last extant letter, which is addressed to the Scottish poet Drummond 
of Hawthornden, la dated from ‘ Clifford in Gloueestershiro, 14 July 
1031 ' ; Drayton explains that he is wnting from ' a knight’s house in 
Glouocstershirts to which place I yearly use to come in the summcrtimo 
to recreate myself, and to spend some two or three months in the 
country.* (Oliver Klton, Inirodnction to Michael Drayton, 1805, p. 43.) 

^ According to his will ho left to his son and heir William (subject 
to his wife’s tcDanc> for life or a term of thirty yedrs) ‘ the houso^I dwell 
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an honoured visitor. Thomas Combe stood godfather to 
Sir Henry Rainsford’s son and heir (of the same names), 
and when he made his will on December 22, 1608, he 
summoned from Clifford Chambers both Sir Henry and 
that knight’s guardian and stepfather ' William Barnes, 
esquire ’ to act as witnesses and to accept the office of 
overseers. The testator described the two men, who were 
deeply attached to each other, as his ‘good friends’ in 
whom he reposed * a special trust and confidence.’ ^ 
With Thomas Combe’s sons William and Thomas, the 
former of >vhom succeeded to his vast property and influence, 
Shakespeare was actively associated until his last day^. 
But the member of the Combe family w hose personality 
appealed most strongly to the dramatist w'as 
Combe of .Thomas Comlxi’s brother Jolm, a confirmed 
Stratford bachelor ,2 who in spite of his ample landed 

estate largely added to las resources by loans of money on 
interest to local tradespeople and farmers. For some thirty 
years he kept the local court of record busy w’lth a long 
s(^rie8 of suits against defaulting clients. Nevertheless his 
social position in town and county w as quite as good as that 
of his brother Thomas or his uncle William. A charitable 
instinct qualified his usurious piactices and he lived on 
highly amiable terms with his numerous kinsfolk, with his 

in called The (iillcgc House and the oityarda and other appiirtonancos 
Ihorewilh, to me by our late Sovereign Queen Elizabeth devised.’ 
These words dispense of the often repeated error that Thomas Combe’s 
brotlier John as owner of * The College Hou^e,’ which duly descended 
to Thomas Combo’s heir William, 

* Thomas CVunbe’s will is at Somerset House (P.CC. Dorset 13). 
Combe uah biiriid at Stratford cliureh on January 11, lCOS-9, and his 
Hill was proved by his executor and elder son William, on Feb. 10, 
1008-9. If IS widoH Mary was buried on April r», 1617 

■ Many of Shakespeare’s biographers wrongly credit Combe with 
a wife and children. Cf. Variorum Shakcspcarcy u. 449, J. C. M. Bellew’s 
Shah.^prarf'ti Homey 1863, pp. 67 and 365 soq. ; l^Irs. Stojies, Shake- 
speare's Warwiekshire ContemjiorarieSy 1907, p. 220. The con^sion is due 
to the fact that liia father, a married step-brother, and a married nephew 
all bore the same Christian name of John. The terms of the will of 
the John Comlio who was Shakespeare’s espi^ial friend leave his 
celibacy in no doubt. 
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Stratford neighbours, and with the leading gentry of the 
county. His real property included a house at Warwick, 
where his uncle William held much property, a substantial 
estate at Hampton Lucy, and much land at Stratford, in- 
cluding a meadow at Shottery. On January 28. 1612-3, he 
made his will, and he died on July 12 next year (1614). He 
distributed his vast property with mucl^ precision.^ Two 
brothers (George and John), a sister (Mrs. Hyatt), an uncle 
(John Blount, his mother’s brother), many nephews, nieces, 
cousins, and servants were all generously remembered. His 
nephew Thomas (younger son of liis late brother Thomas) 
was his heir and residuary legatee. But a wider historic 
Combe's interest distinguishes John Combe’s testamentary 
legacy to tributes to his friends who wore not lineally ro- 
Shakespeare ^ t jjj. wyjiam Shakespeare ’ he 

left five pounds. Sir Henry Rainaford of Clifford Chambers 
was an overseer of the w'ill, receiving 5L for his service, 
while Lady Rainsford was allotted 40.9. wherewith to buy 
a memorial ring. Another overseer of as high a standing 

' Combe's will 18 prcaorved at Somerset Houhc* An oRioo 
copy fligned by threo deputy registrarB of tho Prerogative Court of 
(’anterbiiry is among tho Stratford Kocords, M%sccll Dttc. vii, 254. 
Tho will was proved by tho nephow and executor, Thomas Combo, on 
November 10, 1015 (not 1010 as has bt'en rrroneoUHly stated). Tlio 
pecuniary bequests amount to 15(KI/. A fair sum was left to 
chanty. Apart from beque.sts of 20/ to the poor of Slnitford, 5/. to 
tho poor of Alcester, and 51. to tho poor of Warwick, all tho 
testator’s dobtors were granUKi relief of a shilling m tho imund 
on tho discharge of thoir debts; 100/. was to be applied in loans 
to fifteen poor or young tradesmen of Stratford for terms of 
tlireo years, at twc-and*a-half jwr cent, iiitorest, tho interest 
to bo divided among the Stratford almsfolk, Tho boqiiost of Shottery 
meadow to a cousin, Thomas Combo, was saddled with an annual 
IMiyment of 7/ 13/f. 4d. — 1/. for two siTmons in Stratford Church, and 
tho rest for ton black gowns for as many poor people to bo choson by 
the oaiijil and aidiTinen. Henry Walker, whoso son William was 
Shakespeare's godson, received twenty shillings. Tho Viequests to 
John’s brother Georgo included *tho close or grounds known by tho 
name of Parson’s Close alias Sbakespearo’s Closo ’ — land at Hampton 
Lucy, which has boon orronoously assumed to owe its alternative title 
to association with tho dramatist (ranompi Shakeapeairtf 1821, ii. 
497 seq.). 
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in the county was Sir Francis Smyth, lord of the manor of 
Wootton Wawen, who received an additional SI. wherewith 
to buy a hawk, while on his wife Lady Ann was bestowed 
the large sum of 40/. wherewith to buy a bason and ewer. 
Ther(^ were three executors, each receiving 20/. ; with the 
heir Thomas Combe, there were associated in that capacity 
Bartholomew Ha*i'es, the squire of Snitterfield, and Sir 
Richard Verney, knight, of Compton Vemey, whose wife 
was sister of Sir Fulke Greville the poet and politician.* 
Combe directed that he should be buried in Stratford 
Church, ‘ near to the place where my mother was buried,’ 
and that a convenient tomb of the value of 
threescore pounds should ‘ within one year of 
my decease be set over me.’ An elaborate 
altar-tomb wdth a coloured recumbent effigy still stands 
in a recess out into the cast wall of the chancel. The 
sculptor was Garret Johnson, a tomb-maker of Dutch 
descent living in Southwark, who within a ver}'' few years 
was to undertake a monument near at hand in honour 
of Shakespeare.2 According to eont(*rnporary evidence, 
tluTO was long * fastened ’ to Combe’s tomb in Stratford 
(’hiirch four doggerel vers(*s whicli derisively condemned 
his reputed practice of lending money nt the 
cpiupb^ cent. The emde lines wTre 

first committed to print in 1618 when they 
took this form * 


Ton-in-tho-ljundrod must lio in his grave, 

But a hundred to ton whelbor God i^iU him have. 

Who tlien must be intorr’d in this iombe ? 
l)h, quoth the Di\ill, my Juhn-a-Comho. 

The first couplet would seem to have been adapted 
from an epigram devised to cast ridicule on some earlier 


* Tlie third overseer xias Sir EdwTird Blount, a kinsman of tho 
testator 8 mother, and the fourth ^as J(»hn rainier of rompton, whoso 
hnrai»e was traceable to a very remote lU'jnod ihigdale in his AnU- 
quituji of Warwickshire giM'S a full aceount of the families of Smyth of 
Wootton Wawen, Verney of Compton Verney, and Palmer of Ckimpton 

* See p}) 49(V-7 infra 
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member of the usurious profession who had no concern 
with Combe or Stratford.^ In 1634 a Norwich visitor to 
Stratford who kept a diary first recorded the local tradition 
to the effect that Shakespeare was himself the author of 
the ‘ witty and facetious verses ’ at Combe’s expense 
which were then to be read on Combe’s monument.* The 
story of Shakespeare’s authorship was adopted on inde- 
pendent local testimony both by John Aubrey and 
by the dramatist’s first biographer Nicholas Rowe.* 

^ Tho epitaph as quoted above appeared in Richard Brathwait>e'a 
Bemains in 1618 under the heading : ‘ Upon one John Combo of 
Stratford upon Avon, a notable Usurer, fastened upon a Tombe that 
he had Caused to bo built in liia Life Time.* Tho first two linos imitate 
a couplet previously in print : boo H[onry] P[arrot]’8 The More the 
Merrier (a collection of Epigrams, 1608), 

FKNGLIUTORIB I'PITAPHIUM. 

T<m m tbo hundred lios under thin stone, 

And a hundrod to ten to tho dovll ho'a ^no. 

Cf. also Camden's epitaph of *an usurer' in his Rcmamte^ 1614 (od. 
1870, pp. 429-430) : 

Hero lyoK ton in tho hundred, 

In tho pround fast ramm’d , 

'Tis a hundred! to ton 
Hut his 'wule is damn’d 

• I«ansdowno MS. 213 f. 332u; sco p 600 and note ivjra. 

* Tho lines as quoted by Aubrey (Lives, od. Clark, ii. 220) run : 

Ten in the hundred the PomU allowos 

Hut Conibt'S will hu\o tw'elvo, he Rweureo and vowes ; 

If onr one askes, who lies ui his tninbe, 

Hah i quoth tlio Devill, 'Tib my John o Combe 

Rowe's version runs somewhat differently : 

Ten-in-the-hundred lies here ingrav'd. 

*7 m a huTidrc<l to ten hig houI la not nar'd. 

If any man ask, who Ilea in thin tomb? 

0 ' bo I quo>*ii tho devil, ’tiA my Jolm-a*Oombo. 

One Robert Dobyns, in 1673, cited, in an account of a visit to 
Stratford, tho derisive verse m tho form gi\cn by Uoito, adding ‘ since 
m> being at Stratford tho hoircs of Mr Combo have causcnl ih(3Ho v'jrses 
to bo razed so yt they are not legible.* (See Athemmum^ Jan. 19, l'K)l.) 
There is now no visible trace on Combo's tomb of any inscrijition save 
the original epitaph (inscribed above tho ofligy on tho wall within 
the recess) which runs : ‘ Hero lycth intenotl the body of ifobn 
Combe, Esqr., i\ho departed this life the 10th day of July A® Dili 
1014 bequeathed by his last will and testaniout to pious and 
charitable uses those sumos in[s]ving anually to . bo paled for ever 
viz. jjLB, for two sermons to be preached in this church, six poundos 
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Other impromptu sallies of equally futile mortuary wit 
were assigned to Shakespeare by collectors of anecdotes 
early in the seventeenth century. But the internal evidence 
for them is as ur^convincing as in the case of Combe’s 
doggerel epitaph.^ 

John Combe’s death involved the poet more conspi- 
cuously than before in civic affairs. Combe’s two nephei^s, 
William and Thomas,® sons of liis brother 
threatened Thomas, who had died in 1609, now divided 

cnci^ure, between them the family’s large estates about 

Stratford. William had succeeded five years 
before to his fatlier’s substantive property including the 
College House, and Thomas now became owner of his 

xiiM. k 4 ponco to buy ten goundoa for ton poore people within the 
borrough of Stratford & ono hundred pouudos to bo lout unto 15 poore 
iradeamen of the fiame borrough from 3 yeoros to 3 yoaros changing 
tho f)tio9 every third yearo at the rato of fiftie slullingos p. anum the 
wch increasQ ho appointed to be distributed toward tho reliefe of the 
alrncs jieoplo thoiro. Mores lie gave to tho fsoore o Statforde Twenty 
[pounds] . . Tho last word ih erased. 

^ I'hero is evidence that it was no uncommon sport for wits at social 
meetings r)f tho period to suggest impromptu epitaphs for themselvoB 
and ihoir friends, and Shakespeare is reported in many places to have 
engaged in the pastime, A rough epitaph sportively devised for Bon 
Jonson at a supper ])arty is assigned to Shakespeare in several sovon- 
tecnth-ccntury manuscript collections. According to Ashmole MS 
No. 38, Art 340 (in the Bodleian Library), ‘ being Memo atl a Taiiern, 
Mr. Jonson bailing begun this for his Epitaph — 

Here lies Ben Jolinson that was ohlo une, 
he glues ytt to Mr. Shakspear to make up ; he presently wryght : 

Who wlule he linMe Hits u hIoc thing 
And now being dead H no thing.* 

Archdeacon IMume, in a manuscript note-book now in tho corporation 
orohivPB of Maldon, Essex, assigns to Shakespeare (on Bishop Haoket's 
authority) the feeble mook epitaph on Ben weakly expanded thus : 

Here llos Benjatnin . . w[it]h littlhairup[on] his chin 

\V ho w[hi]l[e] ho lived [as] a slow and now ho is cl[tia]d is nothing] 

Ben Jonson told Drummond of Hawthorndon that an unnamed friend 
had wntten of him (Conversations^ p. 30) : 

Here lyes honest Ben 

That had not a beard on his chen. 

* William was baptised at Stratford Church im December 8, loSti, 
and Thomas on February 9, 1688-9. 
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uncle John’s wealth. The elder brother, William, was in 
his twenty-eighth year, and his brother, Thomas, was in 
his twenty-sixth year when their uncle John passed away. 
William had entered the Middle Temple on October 17, 1602, 
when his grand-uncle William Combe, o( Warwick, was one 
of his sureties.^ Though the young man was not called 
to the bar, he made pretensions to some legal knowledge. 
Both brothers w'ere of violent and assertive temper, 
the elder of the two showing the more domineering 
disposition. Within two months of their uncle’s death, 
they came into serious conflict with the Corporation of 
Stratford-on-Avon. In the early autumn of 1614 they 
announced a resolve to enclose the borough’s common 
lands on the outskirts of the town in the direction of 
Welcombe, Bishopton, and Old Stratford, hamlets about 
which some of the Combe property lay. The enclosure 
also menaced the large estate which, by the disposition of 
King Edward VI, owed tithes to the Corporation, and afU'r 
the expiration of a ninety-two years’ lease was to become 
in 1636 the absolute jiroperty of the town. 

The design of the Combes had much cun etit ]>rec(‘dent. 
In all parts of the country landowners had long l)(»on sec'king 
‘to remove the ancient bounds of lands nith a view to 
inclosing that which was wont to be common.'^ The 
invasion of popular nglits was everywhere hotly resented, 
and as recently as 1607 the enclosure of commons in north 
Warwickshire had provoked sometliing like insurrection.® 
Although the disturbances were repressed with a strong 
hand, Jamc^ I and* his ministers disavowed sympathy 
with the landowners in Ilnur arrogant defiance of the 
public interest. 

The brothers Combe began wT)rk cautiously. They 
first secured the support of Arthur Mainwanng, the stew^ard 
of the Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, who was ex-officio 

^ Middle Temple Minutes of Parhanirntt p 4'2o 

* Naohe's H'orAw, ed. McK.errow, i 33, 88, n. 08. Cf. Stafford’fl 
Examination of Certaync Ordinary Complaints^ 1581 

• Stow*8 Annals, od. Howes, p. 890. 
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lord of the manor of Stratford in behalf of the Crown.^ 
Maimvaring resided in London, knew nothing of local feel- 
The Town represented at Stratford by one 

Councirs WiIlian\Replingham, who acted as the Combes’ 
resi‘.taDce. ag^nt. The Town Council at once resolved to 
offer the proposed spoliation as stout a resistance as had 
been offered lik^ endeavours elsewhere. Thomas Greene, 
a cultivated lawyer, had been appointed the first town clerk 
of the town in 1610 — an office w’hich was created by 
James I’s new cliarter. He took prompt and effecjtive action 
in behalf of the townsmen. The town clerk, w'ho had 
already given the dramatist some legal help, wrote of him 
as ‘ my cosen Shakespeare.’ Whatever the lineal relation- 
ship, Greene was to prove in the course of the coming 
controversy his confidential intimacy with Shakespeare 
alike in London and Stiatford.^ 

^ Owing to tho insolvency of Sir Edward Groville, of Milcote, who 
had been lord of the manor since 1590, tho manor had recently passed 
to King James T. 

2 Gn-eno’fl hibtory is not free of difficulties. ‘ Thomas Green alias 
ShaksiKTO* wa«» buried in Stratfoid Church on March 0, 158^00. 
7’ho * alias * uhich impln's that Shakespeare was tho maiden name of 
this inau^B mother suggesti'd to Malone that he w'as father of the drama- 
till’s legal friend. On the other hand Shakespeare’s ThomOwS Grecno 
who is desciibed m tlic Stiatford recoids (Muc. Doc x. No. 23) as ‘ coun- 
cillor at law, of the Middle Temple ’ is clearly identical with tho student 
who was admitted at that Inn on November 20, 1595, and w'as described 
at the time m the Bench Book (p. 102) as * son and heir of Thomas Greene of 
Warwick, gent.,’ his fath<*r being then deceased. Tho Middle Temple 
student was called to the bar on October 29, 1000, and long retained 
obambeis in the iiui. lIis ass(»ciatinQ with Stratford was a temporary 
episode in his career. He was acting as * solicitor ' or " counsellor * for 
the Corix^ration in IfiOl, and on September 7, 1003, became steward (or 
judge) of the Court of Kixioid there and clerk to the aldermen and 
biirgcssiM). On July 8, 1010, ho added to his office of steward tho 
new post of town cleik or common clerk which was created by James I’s 
charter of incorporation. Numerous jiapers in his crabbed handwriting 
ai’e in the Stratfoid archives. He resigned both his local offices early in 
1017 and soon after sold tho house at Stratford which he occupied in Old 
Town as well as his share in the tow'n titlies which he had acquired along 
with S)iakeH(M«azo in 1005 and owncxl joiutly with his wife Lettice or 
Lt'lUia. Thenceforth ho was exclusively identified with London, and 
made some success at the bar, becoming autumn reader of his inn in 1021 
and treasurer in 1029 {AliddkjTfmple Bench Book, pp. 70-1). It w 
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Both parties to the strife bore witness to Shakespeare’s 
local influence by seeking his countenance.^ But he proved 
The appeal ^ identify himself with either side, 

to Shake- He contented himself with protecting his own 
spcare. property from possible injury at the hands of 

the Combes. Personally Shakespeare had a twofold interest 
in the matter. On the one hand he owned the freehold 
of 127 acres which adjoined the threatened common fields. 
This land he had purchased of ‘ old ’ John Combe and his 
uncle William, of Warwick. On the other hand ho was a 
joint owner with Thomas Greene, the town clerk, and many 
others, of the tithe-estate of Old Stratford, Welcombe, and 
Bishopton. The value of his freeholds could not be legally 
affected by the proposed enclosure.* But too grasping a 
neighbour might cause him anxiety there. On the other 
hand, liis profits as lessee of a substantial part of the 
tithe-estate might be imperilled if the Corporation were 
violently dispossessed of control of the tithe-paying land. 

nooossary to distinguish him from yet anotht$r Thomas Greonc, a yeo- 
man of Bishopton, who was admitted a burgee or oounoillor of Stratford 
on SepteralHjr 1, 1015, was churchwarden in 1020, leased for many 
years of the Corporation a house in Henley Street, and playtnl a promin- 
ent part in municipal affairs long after Shakiwpearo's Thomas Greono 
had left the toan 

^ The archives <if the Stratford Corporation supply full information 
as to tho course of the controversy ; and the official paiuira aro siib- 
stantially supplemented by a surviving fragment of 'rhomas Greene’s 
private diary (from Nov. 15, 1011, to Ftjb. 15, lOlfl-7). Of Greene’s 
diary, which is in a crabbed and barely diHUpherable liaiid writing, one 
leaf IS extant among tho Wheler MSS , belonging to tho Shakespeare 
Birthplace Tru/'tos, and. three succeeding leaves are among tho Cor- 
poration documents. Tho four leaves were reproduced in autotype, 
with a transcript by Mr. E. J. B. Scott and iDublrative extracts from 
Corporation records and valuable editorial comment by G. M. Ingleby, 
LL.D , m Shakespeare and the Enclosure of Common Ft rids at Wdcombe, 
Birmingham, 1885. Some interesting additional iufonnation lias been 
gleaned from the Stratford records by Mrs. Stojics in Shakespeare's 
Environment, pp. 81-01 and 336-342. 

* Thomas Greene drew up at tho initial stage of tho oontrovorsy 
a hat of ‘ anciont frooholdcrs in ( >ld Stratford and VVolcombo ’ who 
were intoiostod parties. The first entry runs thus: ‘Mr Shakspearo, 
4 yard land [i e roughly 127 acres], noo comm(^n nor ground beyond 
Gospel Bush, noe ground in Sandfield, nor none in Slow Hiilficid beyond 
Bishopton, nor none in the cnch^ure boyoii'l Jhsbopton. Sept. 5th, 1614.’ 
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At the outset of the controversy William Combe 
prudently approached Shakespeare through his agent 
Replingham, and sought to meet in a conciliatory 
speie’s spirit ftny objection to his design which the 
agreement dramatist might harbour on personal grounds. 
Combes’ On October 28, 1614, ‘ articles ’ were drafted 
between Shakespeare and Replingham indemni- 
fying the dramatist and his heirs against any 
loss from the scheme of the enclosure. At Shakespeare’s 
suggestion the terms of the agreement between himself 
and Combe’s agent were devised to cover the private 
interests of Thomas Greene, who, in his capacity of joint 
tithe-owner, was in much the same position as the drama- 
tist. On November 12 the Council resolved that ‘all 


lawful meanes shalbe used to prevent the enclosing that 
IS pretended of part of the old town field,’ and Greene 
proceeded to London in ord(*.r to present a petition to the 
Privy Council. Four days later, Shakespeare reached the 
metropolis on business of his own. Within twenty-four 
hours of his arrival Greene called upon him and talked 
over the local crisis. The dramatist was reassuring. He 
had (he said) discussed the plan of the enclosure with 
his son-in-law, John Hall, and they had reached the con- 
clusion that ‘ there will be nothyng done at all.’^ Shake- 
speare avoided any expression of his personal 
Council’^" sympathies. He would seem to have been 


letter to 
Shake- 
speare, 
Dec 23, 
1614 


absent from Stratford until the end of the 
year, and the Corporation chafed against his 
neutral altitude. On December 23, 1614, the 
Council in formal meeting drew up two letters 


to be delivered in London, one addressed to Shakespeare, 


* ‘ Jovis 17 No : [ 1014 ] My Cosen Shakspeare commyng yesterday 
to towno, 1 went to see him howo he djcl ; ho told mo that they assured 
him they ment to inclose noo further thou to gospell bushe, & so 
vpp straight (loavyiig out part of the dyngles to the ffiold) to the gate 
111 Clopton ht'dgu & take in Salisbury! s pooco; and that they moano 
in Aprill to sorvoy tlie I^nd, & then to gyve satisfaccion & not before, 
& ho & Mr. Hall say they tlunk thorc \uli l>o nothyng done at all ' 
(Greene's Diary) 
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imploring his active aid in their behalf, and the other 
addressed to Mainwaring. Almost all the Councillors 
appended their signatures to each letter. Oreene also 
on his ou^ initiative sent to the dri^atist ' a note of 
inconvejuences [to the town] that would happen by the 
enclosure.’ ^ But, as far as the extant evidence goes, 
Shakespeare remained silent. * 

William Combe w'as in no yielding mood. In vain a 
deputation of six members of the Council laid their case 
before him. They were dismissed with contumely. The 
young landlord’s arrogance stiffened the resistance of the 
Corporation. The Councullors were determmed to ‘ preserve 
their inheritance ’ ; ‘ they would not have it said in future 
time they w^ero the men which gave way to the undoing 
of tlie town ’ ; ‘all three fires were not so great a loss to 
the town as the enclosures would be.’ Early next year 
(1615) labourers were employed by Combo to dig ditidies 
round the area of the proposed enclosure, and the townsmen 
attempted to fill them up. A riot follow^ed. Tlxe Lord 

^ ‘23rd Doc. 1614. A Hall. Lottros wrytton. one to Mr Mannoryng, 
another t>o Mr. SShaks}^ro, with almost all the oompanyos hands to 
eythor : I alsoo wrj^tto of inysolf to my Coson Shaks^ioare tho ooppyes 
of all our oathoa made then, alsoo a not of tho Inoonvonyoncoa wold 
grow by the Inclosuro * (Groono’s Diary), Tho minute book of tho 
Town (>)uncil under date December 23 omits mention of tho letters to 
ShakoBpoaro and Mainwarmg, although the minutes show that the 
controversy over tho onolosures occupied tho whole time of tho Council 
as had happened at every meeting from September 23 onwards. No 
trace of the letter to Shakospearo survives ; but a contemporary copy, 
ap[)ar(*ntly in G f' ‘no’s liandwriting, of tho letter to Mainwaring (doubt- 
less the counterpart of that to Shakespeare) is extant among the Stratford 
archives (WTieler Papers, vol. i. f. 80) ; it is pnnted in Grocno’a Diary, 
ed. Ingleby, Appendix ix. p. 15. Tho l>ailiff, Fiancis Smyth senior, 
and tho QiiinciUors mention tho recent " casualties of 6ros ’ and the 
• ruin of this Ixirough,* and entreat Mainwanng ‘ in your Chnstian 
miHlitatious to bethink you that such enclosure will trjnd to the. gre^ii 
disabling of jicrformance of those good iTU'aiimgs fif that godly king 
[Edward VI, by whose charter of incorfioration ‘ the common 6elds * 
passed to tho town for the benefit of tho poor] to the ruyiie of this 
Borough wherein live above seven hundred poor which receive almos, 
whose curses and clamours will l)o poured out' to God against tho 
enterpnse of such a thing.’ 
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Chief Justice^ Sir Edward Coke, was on the Warwickshire 
Assize, and in reply to a petition from the Town Council 
he on March 27 declared from the bench at Warwick that 
Combe’s conduct defied the law of the realm.^ The quarrel 
was not thereby stayed. But an uneasy truce followed. 

In September 1615, during the lull in the conflict, the 
town clerk again made record of Shakespeare’s attitude. 

Greene’s ungrammatical diary supplies the 
spe^^t’s clumsy entry : ‘ Sept. [1615] W. Shakspeares 
" 16^15 Greene that I was not able to beare 

the encloseinge of Welcombe.’ J. Greene was 
the town clerk’s brother John, who had been solicitor to 
the Corporation since October 22 , 1612.* It was with him 
that Shakespeare was represented in conversation. Shake- 
speare’s new statement amounted to nothing more than a 
reassertion of the continued hostility of Thomas Greene to 
William Cornbe’a nefarious purpose.® Shakespeare clearly 

• * U April 1615. A Coppy of the Ordor made at Warwick Assises 
27 Marcij xiii^ Jacobi B. : 

‘ Warr § V^pon the humble petition of the BaylyfTc and Burgesses of 
Stratford uppon Avon, It was ordered at thos Assises that noo in- 
olosuro shalbe made within the ponsh of Stratfordo, for that yt is 
agaynst the T^wes of the lloalnio, neither by Mr nor any other, 

until! they shall sliowo cause at opon assises to the Justices of Assise ; 
noythor that any of the Commons beingo auncionte groenswordn shalbo 
plowed upp eythor by the sayd Mr. Combo or any other, untill good cause 
bo lykowiso showed at open assises before the Justices of Assise; and 
this order is takon for preventyngo of tumultes and broaches of his 
Majesties peace ; whore of in this very towno of late upon their occasions 
there hadd lyko to have bene an onll begynn 3 rnge of some great mischief. 

* Euw. Coke.* 

• Cdl Stratford Records^ p 102 

• The wording of the entry implies that Shakespeare told J[ohn] 
Groeno that the writer of tlio diary, Thomas Greene, was not able to 
boar the enclosure. Those who w'ould wish to regard Shakespeare 
as a champion of jwpular rights have endeavoured to interpret the * 1 * 
in ‘ 1 w as not able * as * ho.* Wore that the correct reading, Shakespeare 
would be rightly credited with telling John Greene that he dLsliked 
the enclosun> ; but paliDographors only recognise the reading ‘ 1.’ (Cf. 
Shaktijijicarc and the Enclosure of Common FiclJ^ at Wtlcombe, od. 
IngJoby, 1885. p. 11 ) In spile of Shakespeare’s tacit support of 
William Combe in the matter of the enclosure, ho would scorn according 
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regarded his agreement with Combe's agent as a bar to 
any active encouragement of the Corporation. 

The fight was renewed early next year when William 
Combe was chosen to serve as high sheyriff of the county 
and acquired fresh leverage in his oppression 
of the townsfolk. He questioned the Lord 
Chief Justice’s authority to run counter to his 
scheme. Sir Edward Coke reiterated his warning, 
and the country gentry at length ranged themselves on 
the popular side. A few months later Shakespeare passed 
away. Soon afterwards Combe was corapellod to acjkriow 
lodge defeat. Within two years of Shakespeare’s death the 
Privy Couneih on a joint n^port of the Master of the Rolls 
and Sir Edward Coke, condemned without qualification 
Combe’s course of action (February 14, 1618). There- 
upon tlie disturber of the local peace sued for pardon. Tie 
received absolution on the easy terms of paying a fine 
of 4/, and of restoring tlie disputed lands to the precise 
condition in which they were left at his uncle’s death.^ 

to another entry in Oroeno’s diary lo have gently inlorvened amid tho 
controvorpy in the interest of one of tho young I yrani’s dohU^rs. Thomas 
Barber (or Barbor), who wasdoncribod os a ‘goiitlomau' uf Shotleryand 
was thrjct‘ bailiff of Stiatford in 1578, 15S(>, and ir»04, had booomoHunay 
for a loan, which young Oombo or ins unrie .lohii had inado Mrs Qumoy, 
[>erhaps tho widow of llichard. Mrs Quincy failed to meet tho liability, 
and application was made to Barber for ropaymoiit in tho spring of 1015. 
Barber appealed to Thomas Combo, William’s V>rotlicr, for some giace. 
But on April 7, 1015 ‘ \V[illmnil Combo willed his brother to shew 
Mr Barber noo favour and thicatncii him that ho should be served 
upp to London ••‘Inn a foilnighl (and so ytt fell out).’ Barl)or’s wife 
Joan \^as buried w’lthin the next few months (August 10, 1015) and ho 
followed her to the grave five days later. On September 5, Groono's 
diary attests that Sliak<jppcare sent ‘ for tho executors of Mr. Barber 
to agree as ys said with them for Mr. Barber's interest.’ Khakospearo 
would seem to have been benevolently desirous of relieving Baibor’s 
estate from the pressure which Combo was plamiig ujxjn it. (Cf Stopes, 
Shakes peare*s Environment, 1913, pp. 87 8oq.) 

^ William Combo long survived his df*fc-at, and for nfjarly half a 
century afterw arils cultivated more |)eaceful relations with his neigh- 
bours. He IS commonly identified with tho Wil(iain ComlKj who was 
elected to the Long Parliament (November 2, 1540) but whoso election 
was at once declared void. He died at Strntfiird on January 30, 1060-7, 

2 I 
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At the beginning of 1616, although Shakespeare pro- 
nounced himself to be, in conventional phrase, ' in perfect 
health and memory,’ his strength was clearly 

Cofirnfand about making his will. 

Shake- Thomas Greene, who had recently acted as 
® his legal adviser, was on the point of resigning 
his office of town clerk and of abandoning his 
relations with Stratford. Shakespeare now sought the pro- 
fessional services of Francis Collins, a solicitor, who had 
left the town some twelve years before, and was practising 
at Warwick. Collins, whose friends or clients at Stratford 
were numerous, was much in the confidence of the Combe 
family. He was solicitor to John Combe’s brother Thomas, 
the father of the heroes of the enclosure controversy, whose 
will he had witnessed at the College on December 22, 1608. 
Thomas Combe’s brother, the wealthy John Combe, stood 
godfather to Collins’s son John, and gave in his will sub- 
stantial proofs of his regard for Collins and his family.^ 
In employing Collins to make his will Shakespeare was 
loyal to distinguished lo<‘al precedent. 

Shakespeare’s will was written by Collins ^ and was ready 
for signature on January 25, but- it was for the time laid 
aside. Next month the poet suffered domestic 
anxiety owing to the threatened excommunica- 
tion of Ins younger daughter Judith and of his 
son-m-law Thomas Quiney on the ground of an 
irregularity in the celebration of their recent marriage in 
Stratford Church on February 10, lOlo- r). 

John Ward, who was vicar of Stratford in Charles H’s 
time and compiled a diary of local gossip, is responsible for 

at th(' age of eighty, and was buned m the ftarish church, where a monu- 
raent commemorates him with his wife, a son, and nine daughters 
^ John Combe bequeathed sums of 10/ to both Francis Collins and 
his godson John Collins as well as 6/. I3a Ad. to Francis Collins’s wife 
Susanna. Collins had two sons named John who were baptised in 
Stratford Church, one on June 2, lOOl, the other on November 22, 1604. 
(See Baptismal Register.) The elder son John probably died in infancy 
* Collins V penmanship is ostablisbcd by a comparison of the will 
with admitted specimens of his handwnting in the Stratford archives. 
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the statement that Shakespeare later in this same spring 
entertained at New Place his two literary friends Michael 
Drayton and Ben Jonson. Jonson’s old intimacy with 
Shakespeare continued to the last. Th^ hospitality which 
Drayton constantly enjoyed at CliflFord Chambers made 
him a familiar figure in Stratford. Agcording to the 
further testimony of the vicar Ward, Shakespeare and his 
two guests Jonson and Drayton, when they greeted him at 
Stratford for the last time, ^ had a merry meeting,’ ‘ but * 
(the diarist proceeds) " Shakespeare itt seems drank too 
hard, for he died of a feavour there contracted.’ Shake- 
speare may well have cherished Falstaff's faith in the virtues 
of sherris sack and have scorned ‘ thin ])otation8,’ but there 
is no ground for imputing to him an excessive indulgence in 
‘ hot and rebellious liquors.* An eighteen th-eontury legend 
credited him with engaging in his prime in a prolonged and 
violent drinking bout at Bidford, a village in the near 
neighbourhood of Stratford, but no hint of the story was 
put on record before 1762, and it locks credibility.^ 

^ In tho British Magaztnr^ Juno 1762, a visitor to Stratford described 
how, on an excursion to tho ncighbounnf:^ village of Bidford, the host 
of tho local inn, tho U hite Lion, showed him a crabtroe, * called Shake- 
Bpoare*B canopy,’ and repeated a tradition that the poet had slept one 
night under that tree after engaging m a strenuous drinking mpteh 
with tho topers of Bidford. A Stratfonl antiquary, John Jordan, who 
invented a variety of Shakospoaroan myths, fxmtiod about 1770 an 
elaborate narrative of this legendary exploit, and credited Shakespeare 
on his recovery from his drunken stupor at Bidford with cxtomponsirig 
s crude rhyming catalogue of tho neighbouring villages, in all of which 
ho claimed to ha • proved his prowess as a toper. Tho doggerel, which 
long enjoyed a local vogue, ran ’ 

Piping Pebworili, Ilancintr Murston, 

Uauntod ITillborouf^h and iluriery (rrafUio. 

With Dudi'inii; Exhall, Papist Wixford, 
nec^arly Itroom, and DnmJcon Pidford 

The Bidford crabtroe round which tho story crystallised was skotohed 
by Samuel Ireland in 1794 (see his Warwickshire Avon, 1705, p. 232), 
and by Charles Frederick Green in 1823 (see his Shakespcarc'a Crab^ 
tree, 1857, p. 9). The tree was taken down m a decayed state in 1824. 
The shadowy legend was set out at length in W. B. Ireland’s Confessions, 
1805, p. 34, and in the Variorum Shakespeare, 1821, ii. pp. 500-2. It is 
also the theme of the quarto volume, Shakespeare's Crabtree and its Legend 
(with nine lithographio prints), by Charles Frederick Green, 1857. 

2 I 2 
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The cause of Shakespeare’s death is undetermined. 
Chapel Lane, which ran beside his house, was known as 
a noisome resort of straying pigs ; and the insanitary 
atmosphere is likely to have prejudiced the failing health 
of a neighbouring resident. During the month of March 
Shakpspeare’s illness seemed to take a fatal 
turn. The will which had been drafted in 
sprarp’s the previous January was now revised, and on 
Mar(‘h 25 ^ the document was finally signed by 
the dramatist in the presence of five neighbours. 

Three of the 'vvitnesses, who watched the poet write his 
name at the foot of each of tlie tliree pages of his will, 
wwc local friends near the tc^stator’s own age. filling respon- 
sible positions in the town. At the head of tlie list stands 
the name of Francis (‘ollms, the .soheitor of Warwick, who 
a year later accepted an invitation to resettle 
'I lie ft VO Stratford as Tliomas Grec^nc's successor in 

witnt'sses 

the otlico of town cierk, although death limited 
his tenure of tlio dignity to six months.^ Collins's signa- 
ture was followed hy tliat of Julius Shaw , who after holding 
most of the suboidinate municiyial oflk'es was now' serving 
as bailifT or chwi magistrate, llr v\as long the occupant of 
a substantial liousc in Chapel Str(*et, two doors off the 
poet’s residc'iice.’* A tliird signatory of Shakespeare’s will, 
Ramnet Sadler, whose Christian name was often wTitten 

* In tho oxtuni will tho date cf execution is given as * viccsimo quinto 
die Marlii *; but ‘Mnrlii ’ is an interlineation and is wiittcn above the 
word ‘ Januarii ’ whu'li is crossed thitiugh. 

• Collins's will dated JSepiriiiber 20, 1017, proietl by Francis his 
son and executor on No\( luber 10 following {P (' C. Weldon^ lOl). Ho 
would appear to ha\e died and been buried at IVaivvick. A succosroi as 
tow'n-cleik of Stratford was ap|Kunti'd on Oct. IS, 1017 [Council Bookli) 

^ Julius Shaw, who was baptised at Stmtford in September 1571, 
was acquainted with Shakespeare from boyhood. Shakespeare’s 
lathi r John attested the inventory of the proiwriy of Julius Shaw-'s 
father Ralph at his death in 1691, when ho was dosenbed as a 
‘ wooldriver.’ Julius Shaw's house m Chapel SI root was the property 
of tho Corporation, and ho was m oecupation of it in 1599, when the 
Corporation carefully doscnbcHl it m its survey of its tenements in tho 
town [Cal. Stratford liecords, p. 1 (»'*). Julius Shaw was churchwaidon 
of Stratford m 1603-4, ohambcrlain in 1609-10, and being successively 
a burgess and an alderman was bailiff for a second time in 1628-9. A 
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Hamlet, waa brother of John Sadler who served twice as 
baiUfF — ^in 1699 and 1612 — ^and he himself was often in 
London on business of the Corporation. His intimacy with 
Saakespeare was already close in 1585, ^hcii he stood god- 
father to the poet’s son Hamnot.^ The fomth witness of 
Shakespeare’s will, Robert Whatcote, apparently a farmer, 
was a chief witness to the character o^ the dramatist’s 
daughter when she brought the action for defamation 
in 1614. The fifth and last witness, John Robinson, occa- 
sionally figured os a litigant in the local court of record.^ 
Of the five signatories Collins and Sadler received legacies 
under the will. 

On April 17 Shakespeare's only brotln^rin law, William 
Hart, of Henley Street, who, oc^eording to the register, w^as 
Shako trade as a hatter, was buried in the parish 

speare’s churchyard. Six days later, on Tuesday, 

April 23, the poet himself died at New Place, 
and burial, He had just completed his fifty-second year. 
April 25 Thursday, April 25, he was buried inside 

Stratford Church in front of the altar, not far from the 
northern wall of the chancel. As part owner of the tithes, 
and conse(]uently one of the lay-rectors, the dramatist had 
a right of intennciit in the chanct*!, and his local repute 

man of wealth, ho vsai liiiough Iuh lalor yoars (‘iilitlud ' gontloinaii * m 
local records. JIo was biiiicd in Stratford churchyard on .Juno 24, 
162!) ; hia W'dl is in th(* probate registry at Worcester {W orcester Wills, 
Brit. llec. Soe. ii. ISo) His widow Anne 15 o>ch, whom he marriwl on 
August .5, lol)3. was burn <l at Stiatford cm October 26, J6:i0 

^ ifamnot Sndier died on October 26, 1624 Ho would soom to 
have bud a family of seven sons and livo daugliters, hut only 6vo of 
these huni\ed childhood. Hih .sixth son, horn on February 5, 1.097-8, 
was named William, probably after the drairiaiist. 

* Seo p lot bupra. Wbatcoto eUiinrd damagos in 2 .Jao. I for tho 
loss of tux alicop winch bad been woiried by tho dogs of ono Hobort 
Sueho {('al ^Stratford Ht cords, p. 925) John Kobinson brought aotiong 
for assault against two difTorent deJondaiits in 166S and 1614 rospoctivoly 
{%bid. p 211 and 2.'U) Whothcr Wbatcoto or Jtobinson’a homo lay 
within the boundaries of Stiatford is uncertain. No person named 
W'hatcoto figures m the Stratford parish regi'»ters, nor is there any 
entry w'hich can bo posituoly identified with tlio witness John itobinson. 
He should be in all probability distingui-jhed fiom the John KobiiiHon 
who was lessee of .Shakespeare’s houM‘ in HI o l'Jriar«. Seo p. 400 supra. 
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justified the supreme distinction of a grave before the altar. ^ 
But a special peril attached to a grave in so conspicuous 
a situation. Outside in the churchyard stood the charneL 
house or ‘ bone-hoi^se ’ impinging on the northern wall of 
the chancel, and there, according to a universal custom, 
bones which were dug from neighbouring graves lay in 
confused heaps. The scandal of such early and 
toryinSrip- irregular exhumation was a crying grievance 
g^avestonc^ throughout England in the seventeenth century. 

Hamlet bitterly voiced the prevailing dread. 
When he saw the gravedigger callously fling up the bones 
of his old playmate Yorick in order to make room for 
Ophelia’s coffin, the young Prince of Denmark exclaimed 
‘ Did these bones cost no more the breeding but to play 
at loggals with ’em ? Mine ache to think on ’t.’ Yorick’s 
body had ‘ lain in the grave ’ twenty-three years.* It was 
to guard against profanation of the kind that Shakespeare 
gave ordei’s for the inscription on his grave of the lines : 

Good friend, for Josus’ sake forboaro 
To dig the dust enolosod hoaro; 

Blosto bo tho man that K^tares those stones, 

And curst bo ho that moves my bones.® 


^ A substantial foo seems to havo attached to the pnvilogo of burial 
in tho chancol, and in tho year bofoie Shakospcaio’s death, on December 4, 
1615, tho town council deprived John Itogors tlio vicar, whoso 'faults 
and failings ’ excited uiulIi local complaint, of his traditional right to 
tho money. At the date of tSliiikcsjicarc’fj buiial, the ffc nas made 
jiayable to the borough chainbcilains, aiirl was to b(‘ ajiphed t(t tho 
rcjiair of the chancel and church i^lratford lUcordSj j). 107). 

• Similarly Sir 'J huniiib lirownc, in hi^ Jlydriottiphuij 1058, urg<*d the 
advantage of cremation over a mo<h‘ t»f burial winch a«lnutted the 
' tragical! abomination, of Lu'ing knuv'd out of our graves and of having 
our skulls made dunking bowls and our bones turned into ]upes.’ 
According to Aubiey, the Oxford anli(]uar\, the Itoyalist writer Sir 
John Borkonhoad, m December lt)79, ga\o directions in his will for 
his bunal in tho yard ‘ ncer the Church of St. Martyn’s in tho Field * 
instoad of uieide the church as was usual with persons of his status. 
* Ills reason was because ho sayd they removed the bodies out of the 
church ' (Aubrey’s ifnc/ Lives, ed A. Clark, 1898, i. 105). 

® Several early transcripts of these lines, which were first priiiled in 
Dugdale’s Antiquit%i'3 of ]\ urwickAhirt, 1656, aie extant. The Warwick- 
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Acoordiog to one Wittuun Qall, viho dmaAhei a visit to 
Stsatford in 1694»^ Shakespeare penned die verses in order 
to suit * the capacity of clerks and sextons, for the most 
part a very ignorant set of people/ Had this cnrse not 
threatened them, Hall proceeds, the sexton would not have 
hesitated in course of time to remove Shakespeare’s dust to 
* the bone-house/ As it was, the grave was made seven- 
teen feet deep, and was never opened, even to receive his 
wife and daughters, although (according to the diary of 
one Dowdall, another seventeenth-century visitor to Strat- 
ford) they expressed a desire to be buried in it. In due 
time his wife was buried in a separate adjoining grave on 
the north side of his own, while three graves on the south 
side afterwards received the remains of the poet’s elder 
daughter, of her husband, and of the first husband of their 
only child, the dramatist’s granddaughter. Thus a row of 
five graves in the chancel before the altar ultimately bore 
witness to the local status of the poet and his family. 

Shakespeare’s wiU, the first draft of which was drawn 
up before January 25, 1616-6, received many interlineations 
The wiu erasures before it was signed in the ensuing 

March. The religious exordium is in conven- 
tional phraseology, and gives no clue to Shakespeare’s per- 
BOiial religious opinions. What those opinions 
religious precisely were, we have neither the means nor 
the warrant for discussing. The plays furnish 
many ironical references to the Puritans and their doc- 
trines, but we may dismiss as idle gossip the irresponsible 
report that ' he dyed a papisl,’ which the Rev. Richard 
Davies, rector of Sapperton, first put on record late in the 


shire antiquary Dugdale visited Stratford'Oii'Avon on July 4, 1634, and 
his transcript of the lines which he made on that day is still preserved 
among his manuscript collections at Mere vale. In 1673 a tourist named 
Robert Dobyns visited the church and copied this inscription as well as 
that on John Combe's tomb (see p. 473 supra). The late Bertram 
Dobell, the owner of Dobyns* manuscript, desenbed it in the Atherusum, 
January 19, 1901. 

^ Hall’s letter was published as a quarto patnphlet at London in 
1884, from the original, now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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seventeenth century.^ That he was to the last a oonformuig 
member of the Church of England admits of no question. 

The name of Shakespeare’s wife was omitted from the 
original draft of the will, but by an interlineation in the 
final draft she received his * second best bed 
furniture.’ No other bequest was made 
her. *lt was a common practice of the period 
to specify a bedstead or other defined article of house- 
hold furniture as a part of a wife’s inheritance. Nor 
was it unusual to bestow the best bed on another member 
of the family than the wife, leaving her only ‘ the second 
best,’ ‘ but no will except Shakespeare’s is forthcoming 
in which a bed forms the wife’s sole bequest. There is 
nothing to show that the poet had set aside any property 
under a previous settlement or jointure with a view to 
making independent provision for his widow. Her right 
to a widow’s dower — i.c. to a third share for life in freehold 
estate — was not subject to testamentary disposition, but 
Shakespeare had taken steps to prevent her from benefiting, 
at any rate to the full extent, by that legal arrangement. 
He had barred her dower in the case of his latest purchase 
of freehold estate, viz. the house at Blockfriars.® Such 

^ Kichard Davies, who died in 1708, inserted this and other remarks 
in some brief adversaria respecting Shakespeare, which figured in the 
manuscript collections of William Fulman, the antiquary, which are in 
the library of Corpus Christi CoUego, Oxford. For the main argument 
in favour of Davies’s assertion see Father H. S. Bowden’s The Religion 
of Shakespeare, chiefly from the writings of Richard Simpson, London, 
1899. A biography of Shakespcjire ounously figures in the imposing 
Catholic work of reference Die Converttlen sett der Reformation nach 
ihrem Leben und ihren Schnften dargesteUt von Dr. Andreas Raese, 
Bisehof von Strassburg (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1866-80, 13 vols and 
index vol.), vol. xiii. 1880, pp. 372-439. 

* Thomas Combe of Stratford (father of Thomas and William of the 
enclosure oontroversy), while making adequate provision for his wife in 
his will (dated Deoomber 22, 1608), specifically vtithhcld from her his 
'best bedstead . . . with the best bed and best furniture thereunto 
belonging * ; this was bequeathed to his elder son William to the exolusion 
of his widow. (Sec Thomas Combe’s will, ]\C.C, Dorset 13.) 

^ The late Charles Klton, Q.C., was kind enough to give me a legal 
opinion on this point. He wrote to mo on December 9, 1897 : * 1 
have looked to the authorities with my fiiond Mr. Herbert Mackay, and 
there is no doubt that Shakespeare baned the dower.’ Mr. Mackay’s 
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piooednre is pretty ocmclusive proof that he had the inten- 
tion of excluding her from the enjoyment of his possessions 
after his death. But, however plausible the theory that his 
relations with her were from first to last wanting in sym- 
pathy, it is improbable that dither the slender mention of 
her in the will or the barring of her dower was designed 
by Shakespeare to make public his indifference or dislike. 
Local tradition subsequently credited her with a wish to 
be buried in his grave ; and her epitaph proves that she 
inspired her daughters with genuine affection. Probably her 
ignorance of affairs and the infirmities of age (she was past 
sixty) combined to unfit her in the poet’s eyes for the con- 
trol of property, and, as an act of ordinary prudence, he com- 
mitted her to the care of his elder daughter, who inherited, 
according to such infoimation as is accessible, some of his 
own shrewdness, and had a capable adviser in her husband. 

This elder daughter, Susanna Hall, was, under the terms 
of the will, to become mistress of New Place, and prac- 

His heiress poet’s estate. She received 

(with remainder to her issue in strict entail) New 
Place, the two messuages or tenements in Henley Street 
(subject to the life interest of her aunt Mrs. Hart), the 
cottage and land in Chapel Lane which formed part of the 
manor of Bowington, and indeed all the land, barns, and 
gardens at and near Stratford , together with the drama- 
tist’s interest in the tithes and the house in Blackfriars, 
London. Moreover, Mrs. Hall and her husband were 
appointed executors and residuary legatees, with full rights 

opinion is couched in the following icrmb : * The oonvoyance of 

the Blackiriars estate to William ShakcHjjcare in 1613 shows that 
the estate w'as conveyed to Shakespeare, Johnson, Jackson, and 
Hemming as joint tenants, and therefore the dower of Shakespeare's 
wife would be barred unless he were the survivor of the four bar- 
gainees.' That was a remote oontingoncy which did not arise, and 
Shakespeare always retained the power of making ' another settlement 
when the trustees wore shrinking.* Thus the bar was for practical pur- 
poses perpetual, and disposes of Mr. U alii well -I'liilhpps's assertion that 
Shakespeare’s wife was entitled to dower in one form or another from 
all his real estate. Of. Davtdaon on Conveyancing ; Littleton, sect. 
45 , Coke upon Littleion, ed. Hargrave, p. b, note 1. See also p. 459 
myrra and p. 493 n. 1 infra. 
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over nearly all the poet's household fnmituie and personal 
belongings. To their only child, the testator’s grand- 
daughter or ' niece,’ Elizateth Hall, was bequeathed his 
plate, with the exception of his broad silver and gilt 
bowl, which was reserved for his younger daughter, Judith. 
To his younger daughter he also left 1502. in money, of 
which lOOZ., hef marriage portion, was to be paid within 
a year, and another 160Z. to be paid to her if alive three 
years after the date of the will. Ten per cent, interest was 
to be allowed until the money was paid. Of the aggr^ate 
amount the sum of 50Z. was specified to be the consideration 
due to Judith for her surrender of her interest in the cot- 
tage and land in Chapel Lane which was held of the manor 
of Bowington. To the poet’s sister, Joan Hart, whose 
husband, William Hart, predeceased the testator by only 
six days, he left, besides a contingent reversionary interest 
in Judith’s pecuniary legacy, his wearing apparel, 20Z. in 
money, and a life interest in the Henley Street property, with 
51. for each of her three sons, William, Thomas, and Michael. 

Shakespeare extended his testamentary benefactions 
beyond his domestic circle, and thereby proved the wide 
range of his social ties. Only one bequest 
to?iends applied to charitable uses. The sum of 

lOZ. was left to the poor of Stratford. Eight 
fellow-townsmen received marks of the dramatist’s regard. 
To Mr. Thomas Combe, younger son of Thomas Combe 
of the College, and younger nephew of his friend John 
Combe, Shakespeare left his sword — ^possibly by way of 
ironical allusion to the local strife in which the legatee had 
borne a part.^ No mention was made of Thomas’s elder 
brother William, who was still actively urging his claim 

' All effort to trace Shakespooro's sword has failed. Its legatee, 
Mr. Thomas Combe, who died at Stratford m July lii67, aged 68, directed 
his executors, by his will dated June 20, 1656, to convert all his personal 
property into money, and to lay it out in the purchase of lands, to be 
settled on William Combe, the eldest son of a cousin, John Combe, of 
Alvcchurch, in the county of Worcester, Gent , and his heirs male with 
remainder to his two brothers successively (Varwrum Shaheaptart^ 
ii. 604 n.). 
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to enclose the common land of the town. The large stun 
of 131. 6s. 8d. was allotted to Francis Collins, who was 
described in the will as * of the borough of Warwick, 
gent.’ ; within a year he was to be ci^ed to Stratfcod as 
town clerk. A gift of xxs. in gold was bestowed on the 
poet’s godson, William Walker, now in his ninth year. 
Four adult Stratford friends, Hamnet* Sadler, William 
Be 3 moldee, gent., Anthony Nash, gent., and Mr. John 
Nash, were each given 26s. 8d. wherewith to buy memorial 
rings. All were men of local influence, although William 
Reynoldes and the Nash brothers were of rather better 
status than the dramatist’s friend from boyhood, Hamnet 
Sadl^, a witness to the will. William Keynoldes was 
a local landowner in his thirty-third year. His father, 

‘ Mr. Thomas Reynoldes, gent.,’ of Old Stratford, who 
had died on September 8, 1613, enjoyed heraldic honours ; 
and John Combe, who described ^ynoldes’s mother as 
his ^ cousin,’ had made generous bequests of land or money 
to all members of the family and even to the servants. 
William Reynoldes inherited from John Combe two large 
plots of land on the Evesham Road to the west of the 
town, which were long familiarly known as ‘ Salmon Jowl ’ 
and 'Salmon Tail’ respectively.^ Anthony Nash was 
the owner of much land at Welcombe, and had a share in 
the tithes.* His brother John was less affluent, but made 
at his death substantial provision for his family. A younger 
generation of the poet’s family continued his own intimacy 
with the Nasbes. Thomas, a younger son of Anthony Nash, 
who was baptised on June 20, 1593, became in 1626 the first 
husband of Shakespeare’s granddaughter, Elizabeth Hall. 

^ See Cal, Stratford Records, William Boynoldos married Franoos 
De Bob of London, described as a Ij'renoh woman (see Visitaiton of 
Warwickshire, 1619, Harl. 800., p. 243). He was buried in Stratford 
Church on March 6, 1632-3. 

* Anthony Nash was buned in Stratford on November 18, 1622. A 
younger son was christened John on October 16, 1698, after hb unde 
John, Shakespeare’s legatee. The latter’s will dated November 6, 1623, 
was proved by his sole executor and son-in-law William Horne just a 
fortnight later {P.C.C, Swann 122). 
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Another legatee, Thomas RusseQ, alone of all the 
persons mentioned in the will, bore the dignified designa- 
Thomas ‘ Esquire.* He received the sum of 

Russell, 51., an<} was also nominated one of the two 

Esquire. overseers, Francis Collins being the other. 

There is no proof in the local records that Russell was a 
resident in Stratford,^ and he was in all probability a 
London friend. Shakespeare had opportunities of meeting 
in London one Thomas Russell, who in the dramatist’s 
later life enjoyed a high reputation there as a metallurgist, 
obtaining patents for new methods of extracting metals 
from the ore. For almost a decade before Shakespeare’s 
death Bussell would seem to have been in personal relations 
with the poet Michael Drayton. Both men enjoyed the 
patronage of Sir David Murray of Gorthy, who was a 
poetaster as well as controUer of the houseliold of Henry, 
Prince of Wales ; in his capacity of minor poet, Murray 
received a handsome tribute in verse from Drayton. As 
early as 1608 Francis Bacon was seeking Thomas Bussell’s 
acquaintance on the twofold ground of his scientific in- 
genuity and his social influence.* Shakespeare probably 
owed to Drayton an acquaintanceship w ith Russell, which 
Bacon aspired to share. 

More interesting is it to note that three ‘ fellows ’ or 
colleagues of his theatrical career in London, were com- 
The bequests ^^^^lorated by Shakespeare in his will in precisely 
to the the same fashion as his four chief friends at Strat- 

actors. ford, — Sadler, Reynoldes, and the two Nashes. 

The actors John Heminges, Richard Burbage, and Henry 
Condell also received 265. Sd, apiece wherewith to buy 
memorial rings. All were veterans in the theatrical service, 


^ Tho dramatiMt's father John Shakespeare occasionally co-oi)erated 
in local affairs ivith one Henry Kussoil, uho held for a time the humble 
office of sorjoant of the mace in tho local court of record. Homy 
Russell married Elizabeth Perry in 15oS) and may have been father 
of Thomas Russell, although the latter's name is absent from the 
baptismal register, and his status makes the suggestion improbable. 

* Cal State Papers, DomesUc, 1610-1624; Spodding’a Life a^id 
Letters of Bacon, iv. 23, 63. 
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and acknowledged leaders of the theatrical profe88ion» to 
whose personal association with the dramatist his biography 
famishes testimony at every step. When their company, 
of which Shakespeare had been a men^ber, received a new 
patent on March 27, 1619, the list of patentees was 
headed by the three actors whom the poet honoured in 
his will. 

While ‘Francis Collins, gent./ and ‘Thomas Russell, 
esquire," were overseers of the vill, Shakespeare’s son- 

Overseers daughter, John and Susanna 

and Hall, were the executors. The will was proved 

executors. London by Hall and his wife on June 22, 
1616. Most of the landed property was retained by the 
beneficiaries during their lifetime in acrordanco with 
Shakespeare’s testamentary provision.^ Hall and his wife 
alienated only one portion of the poet’s estate ; they 
parted to the Corporation with Shakespeare’s interest in 
the tithes in August 1624 for 400i., reserving ‘ two closes * 
which they had lately leased ‘ to Mr. William Combo, 
esquier." 

Thus Shakespeare, according to the terms of his w^ill, 
died in command of an aggregate sum of 3501 , in money 

in addition to personal belongings of realisable 

spewe^s value, and an extensive real estate the greater 

theatrical part of which he had purchased out of his 

shares. 

savings at a cost of J 200Z. But it w as rare for 
wills of the period to enumerate in full detail the whole 
of a testato^’.« possipssittns. A complete inventory was 
reserved for the ‘ inquisitio post mortem,’ which in Shake- 
speare’s case, despite a search at Somerst^t House, has 


1 On February 10, 1617-8, John Jackson, John Horayngo of London, 
gentlemen, and William Johnson, citizen and vintner of London, whom 
Shakespeare had mode nominal oo<owncrs or trustees of the Blackfriars 
estate, made over their formal interest to John Greene of Clement's Inn, 
gent. (Thomas Greene's brother), and Matthew Morris, of Stratford, 
gent., with a view to facilitating the disposition of the property * accord- 
ing to the true intent and meaning * of Sbakespearij’s last will and testa- 
ment. The house passed to the Halls, subject to the lawful interest of 
the present lessee, John Robinson (HalliwcU-Phillipps, ii. 36-41). 
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not come to light. The absence from the dramatist’s will 
of any specific allusion to books is no proof that he left 
none ; they were doubtless included By his lawyer in the 
comprehensive entry of " goodes ’ and " chattells ’ which 
fell, with the rest of his residuary estate, to his elder 
daughter and to John Hall, her well-educated husband. 
When Hall died at New Place in 1635, a ‘ study of books * 
was among the contents of his house.^ There is every 
reason to believe, too, that Shakespeare retained till the 
end of his life his theatrical shares — a fourteenth share in 
the Globe and a seventh share in the Blackfriars — which 
his will again fails to mention. Such an omission is 
paralleled in the testaments of several of his acting col- 
leagues and friends. Neither Augustine Phillips (d. 1605), 
Richard Burbage (d. 1619), nor Henry Condell (i. 1627) 
made any testamentary reference to their theatrical 
shares, although substantial holdings passed in each case 
to their heirs. John Heminges,® one of the three actors 
who are commemorated by bequests in Shakespeare’s will, 
was the business manager of the dramatist’s company. 
Shortly after Shakespeare’s death Heminges largely in- 
creased his proprietary rights in both the Globe and the 
Blackfriars theatres. There is little question that he 
acquired of the residuary legatees (Susanna and John Hall) 
Shakespeare’s shares in both houses. At bis death in 
1630, Heminges owned as many as four shares in each of 
the two theatres. It is reasonable to regard his large 
theatrical estate as incorporating Shakespeare’s theatrical 
property.® 

' See p. 5(>8 infra, 

* The praotioo varied. In the wills of Thomas Pope (d, 1603), John 
HomingoB (d. 1630), and John Underwood (d, 1624) specifio bequest is 
made of their theatrical sbarea. 

* See p. 305 n. 1 mpra. The capitalised value of theatrical shares 
rarely rose much above the annual income. The leases of the land on 
which the theatre stood were usually short, and the prices of shares 
were bound to fall as the leases near^ extinction. In 1633, when the 
leases of the sites of the Globe and the Blackfriars theatres had only 
a few years to run, three shores in the Globe and two in the Blackfriars 
were sold for no more than an aggregate sum of 506/. John Hall and 
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Exhaustive details of the estates of Jacobean actors 
are rarely available. The provisions of their wills offer 
as a rule vaguer information than in Shake- 
speare’s case. But the oo-^rdinated evidenoe 
shows that, while Shakespeare died a richer 
man than most members of his profession, his 
wealth was often equalled and in a few instances largely 
exceeded. The actor Thomas Pope, who died in 1603, 
made pecuniary bequests to an amount exceeding 3402. 
and disposed besides of theatiical shares and much real 
estate. Henry Condell, who died in 1627, left annuities of 
312. and pecuniary legacies of some 702. as well as exten- 
sive house property in London and his theatrical shares. 
Burbage, whose will was nuncupative, was popularly 
reckoned to be worth at his death (in March 1618-9) 
3002. in land, apart from personal and theatrical property. 
A far superior standard of affluence was furnished by the 
estate of the actor Edward Allejm, Burbage’s chief rivals 
who died on November 25, 1626. In his lifetime he 
purchased an estate at Dulwich for some 10,0002. in 
money of that period, and he built there the College 
* of God’s Gift ’ which he richly endowed with land else- 
where. At the same time Alleyn disposed by his will of 
a sum of money approaching 20002. and made provision 
out of an immense real estate for the building and endow- 
ment of thirty almshouses. Alleyn speculated in real 
property with great success ; but his professional earnings 
were always considerable. Shakespeare’s wealth was 
modest when it is compared with Alleyn’s. Yet Alleyn’s 
financial experience proves the wide possibilities of fortune 
which were open to a contemporary actor who possessed 
mercantile aptitude.^ 

A humble poetic admirer, Leonard Digges, in com- 

hiB wife may well have sold to Heminges Shakespeare’s theatrical interest 
for some 300f. 

^ For Alleyn’s will see Colb'er’s AUeyn Papers, pp. xxi-xxvi, and for 
the wills of many other contemporary actors see CoUier’s Lives of the 
Ackirs, 
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mendatory verses before the First Folio of 1623, wrote 
that Shakespeare’s works would be alive when 
Time diasolyee thy Stratford monument. 

It is clear that before the year 1623, possibly some three 
years earlier, the monument in Shakespeare’s honour, 
whicl]^ is still affixed to the north wall of the 
Stratford chancel overlooking his grave, was placed in 
monument, g^ratford Church. The memorial was de- 
signed and executed in Southwark, within a stone’s 
throw of the Globe theatre, and it thus constitutes a 
material link between the dramatist’s professional life 
on the Bankside and his private career at Stratford. 
‘ Gheeraert Janssen,’ a native of Amsterdam, settled in 
the parish of St. Thomas, Southwark, early in 1667 and 
under the Anglicised name of ‘ Garret Johnson ’ made 
a high reputation as a tomb-maker, forming a clientele 
extending far beyond his district of residence. In 1591 
he received the handsome sum of 200?. for designing and 
erecting the elaborate tombs of the brothers Edward 
Manners, third Earl of Rutland, and John Manners, fourth 
Earl, which were set up in the church at Bottesford, Leices- 
tershire, the family burying-plaoe.^ The sculptor died in 
St. Saviour’s parish, Southwark, in August 1611, dividing 
his estate between his widow Mary and two of his sons. 
Garret and Nicholas. They had chiefly helped him in his 
tombmaking business, and they carried it on after his 
death with much of his success. Shakespeare’s tomb came 
from the Southwark stone-yard, while it was controlled 
by the younger Garret Johnson and his brother Nicholas.* 

1 Garret Johnson’R work at Bottesford is fully desoribod by Lady 
Victoria Manners in * The Rutland Monuments in Bottesford Church,’ Art 
Journal, 1903, pp. 28S-9. See also Rutland Papers {Hist. MSS, Comm, 
Rep.), IV. 397-9, where elaborate details ore given of the conveyance of 
the tombs from London ; Eller’s Htat. of Bdvoir Castle, 1841, pp. 369 seq. 

* The will of Garret Johnson, ‘ tombmaker,* of St. Saviour’s parish, 
dated July 24, 1611, and proved July 3, 1612, is at Somerset House 
{P.C.C. Fenner 60). His burial is entered in St. Saviour’s parish register 
in August 1611. The return of aliens dated in 1593 credits him with 
five sons of ages ranging between 22 and 4, and with a daughter aged 14 ; 
but only two sons are mentioned in his will, which was apparently 
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NioholaA was by far the better artiet of the two. He con- 
tinued his father’s association with the Rutland family, 
and designed and executed in 1618-9 the splendid tomb 
which commemorated Roger Manners^ fifth Earl of Rut- 
land, and his Countess (Sir Philip Sidney’s daughter) at 
Bottesford.^ The order was given by the sixth Earl of 
Rutland (brother of the fifth Earl), wfth whom Shake- 
speare was in personal relations in 1613. The dramatist 
had shared the Earl’s favour with the sculptor. Shake- 
speare’s monument was designed on far simpler lines than 
this impressive Bottesford tomb, and the main features 
suggest by their crudity the hand of Nicholas’s brother 
Garret, though some of the subsidiary ornament is identical 
with that of Nicholas’s work at Bottesford Church and 
attests his partial aid. One or other of the Johnsons 
had lately, too, provided for St. Saviour’s Church (now 
Southwark Cathedral) a tomb of a design very similar to 
that of Shakespeare’s, in honour of one John Bingham, 
a prominent Southwark parishioner, and saddler to Queen 
Elizabeth and James I.* 

The poet’s monument in Stratford Church was in 
tablet form and was coloured, in accordance with contem- 

made in haste on the point of death. (Cf. Kirk's * Return of Aliens,* 
Huguenot Soc, Proceedings, iii. 446.) Dugdalo in his diary noted under 
the year 1653 that Shakespeare's and Combe's monumenU in Stratford 
Church were both the work of ‘ one Gerard Johnson ’ {Diary, ed. Hamper, 
1827, p. 299), but the editor of the diary knew nothing of the younger 
Garret, and by identifying the sculptor of Shakespeare's tomb with the 
elder Garret propounded a puzzle which is here solved for the first time. 

^ Lady Viotoiia Manners's * Rutland Monuments' m Art Journal, 
1903, pp. 335 seq., and Rutland Papers, iv. pp. 617 and 619. 

* ^obably Garret and Nicholas Johnson designed the effigies in 
Southwark Cathedral of Bishop Lancelot Andrewos (d. 1626), and of John 
Treheme (d. 1618), gentleman porter to James 1, together with that of 
his wife Marge ret {d. 1645). See W. Thompson's Southwark Cathedral, 
1910, pp. 78, 121. To the same Johnson family doubtless belonged 
Bernard Janssen or Johnson, who was brought to England in 1613 from 
Amsterdam by the distinguished English monumental sculptor Nicholas 
Stone, and settling in Southwark helped Stone in much important work. 
Together they executed in 1616 Thomas Sutton's tomb at the Charter- 
house and later Sir Nicholas Bacon's tomb in Redgrave Church, Suffolk. 
Set A. E. Bullock's Some Sculptural Worh: nf Nicholas Stone, 1908. 

2 K 
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porary practice. It presents a central arch flanked 
two Corinthian columns which support a comice and 
Its dcskn ®iitablature.^ Within the arch was set a half- 

* “ length figure of the poet in relief. The dress 

consists of a scarlet doublet, slashed and loosely buttoned, 
with white cuffs and a turned>down or falling white collar. 
A black gown !tiangs loosely about the doublet from 
the shoulders. The eyes are of a light hazel and the hair 
and beard auburn. The hands rest upon a cushion, the 
right hand holding a pen as in the act of writing and 
the left hand resting on a scroll. Over the centre of the 
entablature is a block of stone, on the surface of which the 
poet’s arms and crest are engraved, and on a ledge above 
rests a full-sized skull. These features closely resemble 
the hke details in Nicholas Johnson’s tomb of the fifth earl 
of Rutland in Bottesford Church. The stone block is 
flanked by two small seated nude figures ; the right 
holds a spade in tlie right hand, while the other figure 
places the like hand on a skull lying at its side and from 
the left hand droops a torch reversed with the flame 
extinguished. Similar standing figures with identical 
emblematic objects surmount the outer columns of the 
Rutland monument, and Nicholas Johnson the designer 
of that tomb explained in his ‘ plot ’ (or descriptive 
plan) that the one figure was a ‘ portraiture of Labor,’ 
and ‘ the other of Rest.’ ^ Beneath the arch which 

^ The pillars were of marble, the ornaments were of alabaster, and 
the rest of the fabric was of stone which has boon variously described as 
a ‘ soft bluish grey stone,* a ‘ loose freestone,’ a ‘ soft whitish grey lime- 
stone ’ (Mrs. Stopes, Shakespcare*s Environment, pp. 117-8). 

* Nioholas Johnson’s * plot ' of his Kutland monument which is 
dated 28 May (apparently lol7) is extant among the family archives at 
Bel voir and is printed in full by Lady Victoria Manners in Art Journal, 
1903, pp. 335-^. Like figures surmount the outer columns of the 
Sutton monument at the Charterhouse, and they adorn, as on Shake- 
speare's tomb, the cornices of Sir Wilbam Pope’s monument in Wrozton 
Ghuroh ( 1833) and of Robert Kelway's tomb in Exton Church. These 
three monuments were designed by the English sculptor Nioholas 
Stone, whoso coadjutor Bernard Janssen or Johnson of Southwark was 
possibly related to Nioholas and Garret Johnson, and he may have 
exchanged suggestions with his kinsmen. The earliest sketch of the 
Shakespeare monument is among Dugdaie’s MSS. at Merovalc, and is 
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holds the drunatist’s effigy is a panel which bears this 
inscription ; 

Judioio Pyliom, genio Sooratem, arte Maronom, 

Terra tegit, populuB mnret, Olympas habet. 

Stay passenger, why goest thou by so fast ? 

Read, if thou oanst, whom envious death hath plast 
Within this monument; Shakspearo with whome 
Quick nature dide; whose name doth deck ys tombe 
Far more then cost ; sith all yt he hath writt 
Leaves living art but page to serve his witt. 

Obiit afio. doi 1616 iEtatis 53 Die 23 Ap. 


The authorship of the epitaph is undetermined. It 
was doubtless by a London friend who belonged to the 
same circle as William Basse or Leonard 
Srptwn whose elegies are on record elsewhere. 

The writer was no superior to them in poetic 
capacity. The opening Latin distich with its comparison 
of the dramatist to Nestor, Socrates, and Virgil, echoes 
a cultured convention of the day, while the succeeding 
English stanza embodies a conceit touching art’s supre- 
macy over nature which is characteristic of the spirit of 
the Renaissance.^ Wliatever their defects of style, the 
lines presented Shakespeare to his fellow-townsmen as the 
greatest man of letters of his time. According to the 
elegist, literature by all other living pens was, at the 
date of the dramatist’s death, only fit to serve ' all that 
he hath writ ’ as ‘ page ’ or menial. In Stratford Church, 
Shakespeare was acclaimed the master-poet, and aU other 
writers were d*‘Llared4;0 be his servants. 


dated 16.34. Dugdalo's drawing is ongravod in his Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire, 1650. It differs in many details, owing to inaoourate draughts- 
manship, from the present condition of the monument. For discussion 
of the variations and for the history of the renovations which the 
monument is known to have undergone m the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, see pp. 525-7 infra, 

^ The epitaph on the tomb of the painter Raphael in the Pantheon 
at Rome, by the cultivated Cardinal Pietro Bembo, adumbrates the 
words * with whom quick nature dide ’ in Shakespeare's epitaph : 
llic ille est Raphael, metuit qui bOHpito vihoi 
Rerum magna parens, et moriuute mon 

(ir Here lies the famous Raphael, m whose llfetiruo qre'tt mother Nature feared 
to be outdone, and at who<«e death feared to die) 


2 K 2 
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Some misgivings arose in literary circles soon after 
Shakespeare’s death, as to whether he had received 
appropriate sepulture. Geoffrey Chaucer, the greatest 
English poet of pre-Elizabethan times, had been accorded 
a grave in Westminster Abbey in October 1400. It was 
association with the royal household rather than poetic 
eminence which Accounted for his interment in the national 
church. But in 1551 the services to poetry of the author 
of ‘ The Canterbury Tales ’ were directly acknowledged 
by the erection of a monument near his grave in the 
south transept of the Abbey. When the sixteenth century 
drew to a close, Chaucer’s growing fame as the father 
of English poetry suggested the propriety of burying 
within the shadow of his tomb the eminent poets of 
his race. On January 16, 1598-9, Edmund Spenser, who 
died in King Street, Westminster, and had apostro- 
phised ‘ Dan Chaucer ’ as ‘ well of English undefiled,’ was 
buried near Chaucer’s tomb, and the occasion was made a 
demonstration in honour of his poetic faculty, 
spe^tand Spenser’s ‘hearse was attended by poets, and 
mournful elegies and poems with the pens that 
wrote them were thrown into his tomb.’^ Some 
seven weeks before Shakespeare died, there passed away 
(on March 6, 1615-6) the dramatist Francis Beaumont, 
the partner of John Fletcher. Beaumont was the second 
Eizabethan poet to be honoured with burial at Chaucer’s 
side. The news of Shakespeare’s death reached London 
after the dramatist had been laid to rest amid his own 
people at Stratford. But men of letters raised a cry of 
regret that his ashes had not joined those of Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Beaumont in Westminster Abbey. William 
Basse, an enthusiastic admirer, gave the sentiment poetic 
expression in sixteen lines which would seem to have 
been penned some three or four years after Shake- 
spare’s interment at Stratford. The poet’s monument 
in the church there was already erected, and the elegist 

^ Camden’s Annals of Elizabeth, 168S ed. p. 665. 
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in his perorataon aooepted the aocomplidiied faot, aoknov- 
lodging the fitness of giving Shakespeare’s uniqae genius 
* unmolested peace ’ beneath its own * carved marble,’ apart 
from fellow-poets who had no claim to share his glory.* 
An echo of Basse’s argument was impressively sounded 
by a more famous elegist. In his splendid greeting of 
his dead friend prefixed to the First Folio of 1623, Ben 
Jonson reconciled himself to Shakespeare’s exclusion from 
the Abbey where lay the remains of Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Beaumont, in the great apostrophe : 

My Shakespeare, rise I I will not lodge thee by 
Ghaucor, or Sponsor, or bid Boaumont lie 
A littlo furthor to make thoe a room. 

Thou art a monument without a tomb, 

And art alive still, while thy book doth live 
And wo have wits to read and praiso to give. 


^ Basso’s elegy runs thus in the earliest extant version : 

Renowned Spencer lye e thought more nye 
To learned Chaucer, and rare Beanmond lye 
A. httle nearer Spenaer, to make rooms 
For Shakeepoare in your threefold, foworfold Tombe. 

To lodge all fowre in one bod make a shift 
Yntill Doome^aye, for hardly will a lift 
Betwixt y* day and yt by Fate be elayne, 

For whom your Curtaincs may be drawn againe. 

If your precedency in death doth barro 
A fourth place in your sacred sepulcher, 

Vnder this earned marble of Uilne owne. 

Bleeps, rare Trago’dian, Shakespeare, sloop alone ; 
lliy unmolested peace, Tnshared Caue, 
rossesse as Lord, not Tenant, of thy Orano, 

That ynto os A others it may bo 
Konor hereafter to be lay do by thee. 

There are many 17th century manuscript versions of Basse’s lines. 
The earliest, probably dated 1620, is m tho British Museum (Jjansdowno 
MSS. 777, f. 676), and though it is signed William Basso, is in tho hand- 
writing of tho pastoral poet William Browne, who was ono of Basse’s 
friends. It was first printed in Donne’s Poems, 1633, but was withdrawn 
in the edition of 1635. Donne doubtless possossed a manuscript oopy, 
which accidentally found its way into manuscripts of his own verses. 
Basse’s poem reappeared signed ‘ W. B ’ among the prefatory verses 
to Shakespeare’s Poems, 1640, and without author’s name in Witts* 
Recreatwns, odd. 1640 and 1641, and among the additions to Poems by 
Francis Boaumont, 1652. (See Basso’s PoetiaU Works, ed. Warwick 
Bond, pp. 113 seq. ; and Century of Praise, pp. 136 seq.) 
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Apart from Spenser and Beaumont, only two poetic con- 
temporaries, Shakespeare’s friends Michael Drayton and 
Ben Jonson, received the honour, which the dramatist was 
denied, of interment in the national church. Drayton 
at the end of 1631 and Ben Jonson on August 16, 1637, 
were both buried within a few paces of the graves of 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Beaumont.^ Although Shakespeare 
slept in death far away, Basse’s poem is as convincing as 
any of the extant testimonies, to the national fame which 
was allotted Shakespeare by his own generation of poets. 

High was the place in the ranks of literature which 
contemporary authors accorded Shakespeare’s genius and 
its glorious fruit. Yet the impressions which 
char^t^ his personal character left on the minds of his 
associates were those of simplicity, modesty, 
and straightforwardness. At the opening of Shakespeare’s 
career Chettle wrote of his ‘ civil demeanour ’ and of 
‘his uprightness of dealing which argues his honesty.’ 
In 1601 — when near the zenith of his fame — he was 
apostrophised as * sweet Master Shakespeare ’ in the play 
of ‘ The Return from Parnassus.’ and that adjective was 
long after associated with his name. In 1604 Anthony 
Scoloker, in the poem called ‘ Daiphantus,’ bestow'ed on 
him the epithet ‘ fiiendly.’ After the close of his career 
Ben Jonson wrote of him : ‘ I loved the man and do 
honour his memory, on this side idolatry, as much as any. 
He was, indeed, honest and of an open and free nature.’ ^ 
No more definite judgment of Shakespeare’s individuality 
was recorded by a contemporary. His dramatic work is 
essentially impersonal, and fails to betray the author’s 
idiosyncrasies. The ‘ Sonnets,’ which alone of his literary 
work have been widely credited with self-portraiture, give a 

^ See A. F. Stanley’s Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey, 
1869, pp. 206 seq. 

* * Timber ’ in Works, 1641. Jonson seems to embody a reminisoenoe 
of lago’s description of Othello : 

The Moor vs oj a free and open nature, 

Tliat fchtnfa* men honeet that but seam to be so. 

iOthaio, I. Ui. 406<6.) 
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potent illusion of genuine introspection, but they rarely 
go farther in the way of autobiography than illustrate the 
poet’s readiness to accept the conventional bonds which 
attached a poet to a great patron. IJis literary practices 
and aims were those of contemporary men of letters, and 
the difference in the quality of his work and theirs was 
due to no conscious endeavour on his part to act otherwise 
than they, but to the magic and involuntary working of 
his genius. He seemed unconscious of his marvellous 
superiority to his professional comrades. The references 
in his will to his fellow-actors, and the spirit in which 
(as they announce in the First Folio) they approach the 
task of collecting his works after his death, corroborate 
the description of him as a sympathetic friend of gentle, 
unassuming mien. The later traditions brought together 
by John Aubrey, the Oxford antiquary, depict him as 
* very good company, and ot a very ready and pleasant 
smooth wit,’ and other early references suggest a genial if 
not a convivial, temperament, linked to a quiet turn for 
good-humoured satire. But Bohemian ideals and modes 
of life had no dominant attraction for Shakespeare. His 
extant work attests the * copious’ and continuous in- 
dustry which was a common feature of the contemporary 
world of letters.^ With Shakespeare’s literary power 
and his sociability, too, there clearly went the shrewd 
capacity of a man of business. Pope had just warrant 
for the surmise that he 

For gain not glory winged his roving flight, 

And grew immortal in his own despite. 

His literary attainments and successes were chiefly valued 
as serving the prosaic end of making a permanent provi- 
sion for himself and his daughters. He was frankly am- 
bitious of restoring among his fellow-townsmen the family 
repute which his father’s misfortunes had imperilled. At 

' John Webster, the dramatist, wroto in the address before his 
White Dtvel in 1612 of ‘the right happy and copious industry of 
M. Shakespoaro, M. Decker, and M. Heywood.’ 
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Stratford in later life he loyally conformed to the social 
standards which prevailed among his well-to-do neighbonrSy 
and he was proud of the regard which small landowners 
and prosperous trad|f^rs extended to him as to one of their 
own social rank. Ideals so homely are reckoned rare in 
poets, but Chaucer and Sir Walter Scott, among writers of 
exalted genius, vie with Shakespeare in the sobriety of their 
personal aims and in the sanity of their mental attitude 
towards life’s ordinary incidents. 
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Of Shakespeare’s three brothers, two predeceased him at 
a comparatively early age. Edmund, the youngest brother, 
Shake- * ^ player,’ was buried at St. Saviour’s Church, 
speare’s Southwark, ‘ with a forenoone knell of the great 
brothers. December 31, 1607 ; he was in his 

twenty-eighth year. Richard, John Shakespeare’s third 
son, died at Stratford in February 1612-3, at the age 
of thirty-nine. The dramatist’s next brother, Gilbert, 
would seem to have survived him, and he lived accord- 
ing to Oldys to a patriarchal age ; at the poet’s death 
he would have reached his fiftieth year.^ The drama- 
tist’s only sister, Mrs. Joan Hart, continued to reside 
with her family at Shakespeare’s Birthplace in Henley 
Street until her death in November 1646 at the ripe 
age of seventy-seven. She was by five years her dis- 
tinguished brother’s junior, and she outlived him by more 
than thirty years. 

Shakespeare’*’ widow (Anno) died at New Place on 
Shake- August 6, 1623, at the age of sixty-seven.® 

speare’s She survived her husband by some seven and 

widow ^ jjgj. burial next him within the 

chancel took place two days after her death. Some Latin 
elegiacs — doubtless from the pen of her son-in-law — 


^ See p. 463 supra. 

* The name is entered in the pansh register as * Mrs. Shakespeare * 
and immediately beneath these words is the entry ‘ Anna uxor Riohardi 
tTames.' The close proximity of the two entnes has led to the very 

S05 
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were inscribed on a brass plate fastened to the stone 
above her grave. ^ The verses give poignant expression 
to filial grief. 

Shakespeare’s^younger daughter, Judith, long resided 
with her husband, Thomas Quiney, at The Cage, a house 
Mistress Bridge Street corner of High Street, 

Judith which he leased of the Corporation from the 
Quiney. marriage in 1616 till 1662. There 

he carried on the trade of a vintner, and took some part in 
municipal affairs. He acted as a councillor from 1617, 
and as chamberlain in 1622-3. In the local records he 
bears the cognomen of ‘gent.’ He was a man of some 
education and showed an interest in French literature. 
But from 1630 onwards hits affairs were embarrassed, 
and after a long struggle with poverty he left Stratford 
late in 1652 for London. His brother Bichard, who 
was a flourishing grocer in Bucklersbury, died in 1656, 
and left him an annuity of 121 . Thomas would not 
seem to have long survived the welcome bequest. By 
his wife Judith he had three sons, but all died in youth 
before he abandoned Stratford. The eldest, Shakespeare, 
was baptised at Stratford Church on November 23, 
1616, and was buried an infant in the churchyard on 
May 8, 1617 ; the second son, Richard (baptised on 
February 9, 1617-18), died shortly after his twenty- 
first birthday, being buried on February 26, 1638-9 ; 


fanciful oonjooture that they both deecnbe the same person and that 
Shakespeare’s widow Anne was the wife at her death of Richard James. 
* Mrs. Shakespeare * is a common form of entry in the Stratford register ; 
the word * vidua ’ is often omitted from entnes respecting widows. 
The terms of the epitaph on Mrs. Shakespeare’s tomb refute the 
assumption that she had a second husband. 

^ The words run : ‘ Hoere lyeth interred the bodye of Anne, wife of 
Mr. William Shakespeare, who depted. this life the Gth day of August, 
1623, being of the ago of 67 yeares. 

Vbera, tu, mater, tu lac vitamq. dedisti, 

Vae inlbi , pro tanto maoere 8a.xa dabo. 

Qoam mallem, amoueat lapidem bonus Angel[iis] ore, 

Exeat ut Cbnsti Corpus, imago tua. 

Sed nil vota valent, venias dto, Obriste, resurget, 

Olansa licet tumnlo, mater, et astra petet.' 
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and the third son, Thomas (baptised on January 23, 
1619-20), was just turned nineteen when he was buried 
on January 28, 1638-9. Judith outlived her husband, 
sons, and sister, dying at Stratford on February 9, 1661-2, 
in her seventy-seventh year. Unlike other members of 
her family, she was not accorded buriaj in the ohancel 
of the church. Her grave lay / in the churchyard, and 
no inscription marked its site. 

The poet’s elder daughter, Mrs. Susanna Hall, resided 
till her death at New Place, her father’s residence, which 
she inherited under his will. Her only child 
John Elizabeth married on April 22, 1626, Thomas, 
eldest son and heir of Anthony Nash of Wel- 
combe, the poet’s w'ell-to-do friend. Thomas, who was 
baptised at Stratford on June 20, 1593, studied law at 
Lincoln’s Inn, but soon succeeded to his father’s estate at 
Stratford and occupied himself with its management. After 
her marriage Mrs. Nash settled in a house which adjoined 
New Place and was her husband’s freehold. Meanwhile 
the medical practice of her father John Hall still prospered 
and he travelled widely on professional errands; the 
Earl and Countess of Northampton, who lived as far off as 
Ludlow Castle, were among his patients.^ Occasionally he 
visited London, where he owned a house, but Stratford 
was always his home. In municipal affairs he played a 
somewhat troubled part ; he w^as thrice elected a member 
of the town council, but, owing in part to his professional 
engagements, his attendance was irregular; in October 
1633, a year after his third election, ho was fined for 
continued absence, and he was ultimately expelled for 
‘ breach of orders, sundry other misdemeanours and for his 
continual disturbances ’ at the meetings . With th e go vern- 

1 Drayton was not Hall’s only literary patient. (See p. 468 »upra*) 
His case-book records a visit to Southura, some ton miles north of 
Stratford, where he attended Thomas * the only son of Mr. [Francis] 
Holyoake, who framed the Dictionary ’ (t.e. Dictiovarxe EtymologicaU, 
1617, enlarged and revised as Dictionariuin Eiyhiologicum Latinum, 
3 pts. 4to.U633). Francis Holyoake was rector of Southam from 1604 
to 1652. 
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ment of the church he was more closely and more peaceably 
associated. He was successively borough chur^waiden, 
sidesman, and vicar’s warden, and he presented a new 
hexagonal and welbcarved pulpit which did duty until 1792. 
Hall’s closest friends were among the Puritan clergy, but 
he reconciled hi^ Puritan sentiment with a kindly regard 
for Roman Catholic patients. He died at New Place on 
November 25, 1635, when he was described in the roister 
as * medicus peritissimus.* He was buried next day in the 
chancel near the graves of his wife’s parents.^ By a nun- 
cupative will, which was dated the day of his death, he 
left his wife a house in London, and his only child Eliza- 
beth, wife of Thomas Nash, a house at Acton and ‘ my 
meadow.’ His ‘ goods and money ’ were to be equally 
divided between wife and daughter. His ‘ study of books ’ 
was given to his son-in-law Nash, * to dispose of them as 
you see good,’ and his manuscripts were left to the same 
legatee for him to burn them or ‘ do with them what you 
please.’ ‘ A study of books ’ implied in the terminology 
of the day a library of some size. There is no clue to the 
details of Hall’s literary property apart from his case-books, 
with which his widow subsequently parted. Whether his 
' study of books ’ included Shakespeare’s library is a 
question which there is no means of answering. 

Mrs. Hall, who survived her husband some fourteen 
years, was designated in his epitaph *fidissima conjux’ 
and ‘ vitae comes.’ As wife and mother her 
Sus^na character was above reproach, and she renewed 
an apparently interrupted intimacy with her 
mother’s family, the Hathaways, which her daughter 
cherished until death. With two brothers, Thomas and 

^ The inaoription on Hall's tombstone ran : * Hero lyeth Body of 
John Halle gent. Ho marr. Susanna daugh. (oo-heire) of Will. Shake- 
spare gent. Hee dooeasod Nove. 25. A: 1635. Aged 60. 

HalliQB hio situs est, medica oeleberrimus arte * 

Expeciaas rognl gaudia laeta Dei ; 

DignuB erat merltls qui Kestora Tinoeret annls, 

In iems omnes sed rapit aequa dies. 

Ne tumulo quid dealt, adeet fldiBSlma oonjux, 

Bt vitae conutem nano quoq, mortis babet’ 
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William Hatha^Tay (hertfinit ooubuib), and with the fonner’s 
young daughters, she and her daughter were long in close 
relations. Through her fourteen years’ widowhood, Mrs. 
Hall’s only child, Elizabeth, resided with her under her roof, 
and until his death her son-in-law, Thomas Nash, also shared 
her hospitality. Thomas Nash, indeed, took control of the 
household, and caused his mother-in-law ti^uble by treating 
her property as his own. On the death in 1639 of Mrs. Hall’s 
nephew Richard Quiney, the last surviving child of her 
sister Judith, her son-in-law induced her to covenant with 
his wife and himself for a variation of the entail of the 
property which the poet had left Mrs. Hall. Save the share 
in the tithes, which she and Hall had sold to the corporation 
in 1625, all Shakespeare’s realty remained in her hands 
intact.^ On May 27, 1639, Mrs. Hall signed, in a regular 
well-formed handwriting with her seal appended,* the 
fresh settlement, the terms of which, while they acknow- 
ledged the rights of her daughter Elizabeth as heir general, 
provided that after her death in the event of the young 
woman predeceasing her husband without child, the poet’s 
property should pass to the ‘heires and assignes of the 
said Thomas Nash.’ The poet’s sister, Joan Hart, who 
was still living at Shakespeare’s Birthplace in Henley 
Street, was thus, with her children, hypothetically disin- 
herited. But public affairs also helped to disturb Mrs. 
Hall’s equanimity. The tumult of the Civil Wars invaded 
Stratford. On July 10, 1643, Queen Henrietta Maria left 
Newark with an army of 2000 foot, 1000 horse, some 
100 wagons, axi.d a train of artillery. The Queen and her 
escort reached Stratford on the 11th, and Mrs. Hall was 
compelled to entertain her for three dayB at New Place. 

^ While her hueband lived, Mrs. Hall and he regularly paid dues 
or fines in their joint names to the manor of Bowington in respect of 
the cottage and land in Chapel Lane, 'which the poet bought in 1002. 
After her husband's death Mrs. Hall made the necessary payments 
in her sole name until her death. See Dr. Wallace's extracts from 
the manorial records in The Times, May 8, 1915. 

* The seal bears her husband's arms, three ialbot's heads erased, 
with Shakespeare's arms impaled. The document is exhibited in 
Shakespeare's Birthplace (Cat. 121.) 
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On the 12t^ of the month, Prince Rupert arrived with 
another army of 2000 men, and next day he conducted 
the Queen to Kineton, near the site of the battle of Edge- 
hill of the previous year. At Kineton the Queen met the 
King, and a day later the two made their triumphal entry 
into Oxford. Stratford soon afterwards passed into the 
control of the army of the Parliament, and Parliamen- 
tary soldiers took the place of Royalists as Mrs. Hall’s 
compulsory guests. In 1644, when Parliamentary troops 
occupied the town, James Cooke, a doctor of Warwick 
who was in attendance on them, enjoyed an interesting 
interview with Mrs. Hall. A friend of Mrs. Hall’s late 
husband brought him to her house in order 
notSbooksL Hall’s books, which Nash had inherited. 

The first volumes which Cooke examined were 
stated by Mrs. Hall to belong to her husband’s library. 
Subsequently she produced some manuscripts, which she 
said that her husband had purchased of ' one that professed 
physic.’ Cooke, who knew her husband’s apothecary and 
had thus seen i)is handwriting, recognised in Mrs. Hall’s 
second collection memoranda in Hall’s autograph. Mrs. Hall 
disputed the identification with an unexplained warmth. 
Ultimately Cooke bought of her some note-books which 
Hall had clearly prepared for publication. The contents 
were merely a selected record in Latin of several hundred 
(out of a total of some thousand) cases which he had 
attended. Cooke subsequently translated, edited, and 
issued Hall’s Latin notes, with a preface describing his 
interview with Shakespeare’s daughter.^ 

1 The fiiU title of Hall's work which Cooke edited was : ‘ Select 
Observations on ^Enj^ish Bodies, or Cures both Emperioall and 
Historically performed upon very eminent persons in desperate 
Diseases. First written in Latine by Mr. John Hall, physician bving 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, in Warwickshire, where ho was very famous, 
as also in the counties adjacent, as appears by those observations 
drawn out of sevorall hundreds of his, as choysest; Now put into 
Engbsh for common benefit by James Cooke Practitioner in Ph 3 rBiok 
and Chinirgury : London, prmtod for John Sherley, at the Golden 
Pelican in Little Britain, 1057.* Other editions appeared in 1679 and 
1683. 
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Mrs. Hall’s son-in-law, Thomas Nash, died on April 4, 
1647, and was buried next Shakespeare in the chancel of 
Stratford Church, on the south side of the grave, 
iSrs ^ which Iajt the dramatist’s 

son-ia-iaw, wife. Nash’s will, which was dated nearly five 
iKSh?** years before (August 20. 1642) and had a 
codicil of more recent execution, involved Mrs. 
Hall and her daughter in a new perplexity. Nash, who 
was owner of the house adjoining New Place and of much 
other real estate in the town, made generous provision for 
his wife, and by the codicil he left sums of 50Z. apiece to 
his mother-in-law, and to Thomas Hatliaway and to Hatha- 
way’s daughter Elizabeth, with lOZ. to Judith anotiier of 
Hathaway’s daughters (all relatives of the dramatist’s wife). 
The modest sum of forty shillings was evenly divided 
between his sister-in-law, Judith Quiney, and her hus- 
band Thomas Quiney ^ to buy them rings.’ But, in spite 
of these proofs of family affection, Nash at the same 
time was guilty of the presumption of disposing in his will 
of Mrs. Hall’s real property which she had inherited from 
her father and to which he had no title. His only associa- 
tion with Mrs. Hall’s heritage was through his wife who had 
a reversionary interest in it. With misconceived generosity 
he left to his first cousin, Edward Nash, New Place, the 
meadows and pastures which the dramatist had bought of 
the Combes, and the house m Blackfriars.^ Complicated 
legal formalities were rc(|^uired to defeat Nash’s unwar- 
ranted claim. Mother and daughter resettled all their 
property on thomselv&s, and they made their kinsmen 
Thomas and William Hathaway trustees of the new settle- 
ment (June 2, 1647). Both ladies’ signatures are clear 
and bold.^ Legal business consequently occupied much of 
the attention of Mrs. Hall and Mrs. Nash during the last 
two years of Mrs. Hall’s life. At length Edward Nash, 

1 Thomas Nash^s long will is printed in exUnao in Halliwell's New 
Place, pp. 117-24, together with the consequential resettlements of his 
mothor-in<law’8 estate. 

* The document is exhibited in Shakespeare's Birthplace {Cat. 122). 
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Thomas Nash’s heir, withdrew his pretensions to the dis* 
puted estate in consideration of a right of pre-emption on 
Mrs. Nash’s death. The young widow took refuge from 
her difficulties in a second marriage. On June 5, 1649, 
she became the wife of a Northamptonshire squire, John 
Bernard or Barnard, of Abington, near Northampton. 
The wedding tbok place at the village of Billesley, four 
miles from Stratford. 

Within a little more than a month of her marriage 
(on July 11, 1649) Mrs. Bernard’s mother died. Mrs. Hall’s 
body was committed to rest near her parents, 
Hall’s her husband, and her son-in-law in the chancel 
death. Stratford Church. A rhyming stanza, 

describing her as ‘ witty above her sexe,’ was engraved on 
her tombstone. The whole inscription ran : 

* Heere lyeth yo body of Svsanna, wife to John Hall, Gent, 
ye davghter of William Shakespeare, Gent. She deceased 
yo 11th of Jvly, a.d. 1649, aged 66. 

* Witty above her sexe, but that’s not all. 

Wise to Salvation was good Mistress Hall ; 

Something of Shakespere was in that, but this 
Wholy of Him with whom she’s now in blisse. 

Then, passenger, ha’st nc’re a toare, 

To weepo with her that wept with all 7 
That wept, yet set hersclfe to chore 
Thom up with comforts cordial!. 

Her Love shall live, her mercy spread. 

When thou hast ne’re a tear to shed ’ ^ 

Mrs. Hall’s death left her daughter, the last surviving 
descendant of the poet, mistress of New Place, of Shake- 
speare’s lands near Stratford, and of the Henley Street 
property, as well as of the dramatist’s house in Black- 
friars. 

The first husband of Mrs. Hall’s only child Elizabeth, 

^ One Francis Watts, of Rinc Clifford, was buried beside Mrs. Hall 
in 1691, and his son Richard was apparently committed to her grave in 
1707. The elegy on Mrs. Hall’s tomb which is preserved by Dugdale was 
erased in 1707 in order to make way for an epitaph on Richard Watts. 
The onginal inscription on Mrs. Hall’s grave was restored in 1844 (see 
Samuel Neil’s Home of Shakespeare, 1871, p 49). 
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Thomas Nash of Stratford had died, as we have seen, 
ohildlesB at New Place on April 4, 1647, and on June 5, 
The last married, as her second husband, 

desccn- a widower, John Bernard oi^Barnard, of Abing- 
ton Manor, near Northampton. Bernard or 
Barnard was of a good family, which had ]|eld Abington for 
more than two hundred years. By his first wife, who died 
in 1642, Bernard had a family of eight children, four sons 
and four daughters ; but only three daughters reached 
maturity or at any rate left issue.^ Shakespeare’s grand- 
daughter was forty-one years old at the time of her 
second marriage and her new husband some three years 
her senior. They had no issue. Until near the Resto- 
ration they seem to have resided at New Place. They 
then removed to Abington Manor, and Mrs. Bernard’s 
personal association with Stratford came to an end. On 
November 25, 1661, Charles II created her husband a 
baronet, though it was usual locally to describe him as a 
knight. Lady Bernard died at Abington in the middle 
of February 1669-70, and was buried in a vault under 
the south aisle of the church on February 16, 1669-70. 
Her death extinguished the poet’s family in the diretit line. 
Sir John Bernard survived her some four years, dying 
intestate at Northampton on March 3, 1673-4, in tlie sixty- 
ninth year of his age. A Latin inscription on a stone slab 
in the south aisle of Abington Ciiurch still attests his 
good descent.* 

^ These daugbicrs werc*Elizabeth, wife of Henry Gilbert, of Looko, in 
Derbyshire ; Mary, wife of Thomas Higgs, of Colosbourno, Qlouoester- 
shire ; and Eloanor, wife of Samuel Cotton, of Hen wick, in the county of 
Bedford (Malone, Variorum Skakt^spearej ii. 025). 

* No inscription marked the grave of Lady Bernard ; but the 
following words have recently been cut on the stone commemorating 
her husband : * Also to Elizabeth, second wife of Sir John Bernard, 
Kmght (Shakespeare's granddaughter and last of the direct descendants 
of the poet), who departed this life on the 17th February MDCLXIX. 
Aged 64 years. Mors est janua vitas.' Bernard's estate was adminis- 
tered by his two married daughters, Mary Hjggs and Eleanor Cotton, 
and his son-in-law Henry Gilbert (cf. Baker's Northampionahire, vol. i. 
p. 10). The pqst-moztem iowentory of his ' goods and chattels,’ dated 

2 i. 
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By her will, dated Januaiy 1669-70, and proved in 
the following March Lady Bernard gave many proofs 

, . of her afPection for the kindred both of her 

Lstdy 

Bernard’s gTandfa/>her the dramatifit and of his wife, her 
maternal grandmother. She left 40Z. apiece to 
Rose, Elizabeth ond Susanna Hathaway, and 501. apiece 
to Judith Hathaway and to her sister Joan, wife of Edward 
Kent. All five ladies were daughters of Thomas Hathaway, 
of the family of the poet’s wife. To Edward Kent, a son 
of Joan, 30/. was apportioned ' towards putting him out 
as an apprentice.’ The two houses in Henley Street, one 
of which was her grandfather’s Birthplace, the testatrix 
bestowed on her cousin, Thomas Hart, grandson of the 
dramatist’s sister Joan.^ Mrs. Joan Hart, Shakespeare’s 
widowed sister, had lived there with her family till her 
death in 1646, and Thomas Hart, her son, had since 
continued the tenancy by Lady Bernard’s favour. 

By a new settlement (April 18, 1653), Lady Bernard 
had appointed Henry Smith, of Stratford, gent., and 
Job Dighton, of the Middle Temple, London, 
The final esquire, trustees of the rest of the estate 

fortunes ^ 

of Shake- which she inherited through her mother from 
estate ^ ‘William Shackspeare gent, my grandfather,’® 
but Smith alone survived her, and by her wiW, 
and in agreement with the terms of the recent settlement. 


October 14, 1074, is printed from the original at Somerset House in 
New Shah. /S’fX* Tram, 1881-6, pp. ISf seq. The whole is valued at 
948/. 1()«. ’ All the Bookes in the studdy ’ are valued at 29/. 11«. 
* A Rent at Stratford vpon Avon ’ is described as worth 4/., and " old goods 
and Lumber at Stratford vpon Avon * at the same sum. Bernard’s 
house and grounds at Abmgton were lately acquired by the Northampton 
Corporation and are now converted into a public museum and park. 

^ See Halliwell-Phillipps’s Outlines, ii. 

* See p. 317 supra, 

^ This deed is exhibited at Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Cal. 124. Lady 
Bernard’s trustee Job Dighton became in 1642 guardian of Henry 
Kainsford of CliS'ord Chambers, son and heir of the second Sir Henry, 
and before 1649 he acquired all the Rainsford estate about Stratford. 
He dif'd in 1669. (Bristol and Qloucesier Archceolog. Soe. Journal, L 
889-90, XIV. 70 seq.) 
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Lady Bernard directed him to sdl New Plaoe and her 
grandfather'B land at Stratford six months aft^ her hus- 
band’s death. The first option of purchase was allowed 
Edward Nash, her first husband’s co^in, and a second 
option was offered her ' loving kinsman, Edward Bagley, 
citizen of London,’ whom she made he^ executor and re- 
siduary legatee.^ Shakespeare’s house in Blackfriars was 
burnt in the Great Fire of London in 1666, and the site 
now appears to have passed to Bagley. Neither he nor 
Edward Nash exercised their option in regard to Lady 
Bernard’s Stratford property, and both New Place and the 
land adjoining Stratford which Shakespeare had purcliased 
of the Combes were sold on May 18, 1675, to Sir Edward 
Walker, Garter King-of-Arms. His only child, Barbara, 
was wife of Sir John Clopton, of Clopton House, near 
Stratford, a descendant of the first builder of New Place. 
Sir Edward sought a^ residence near his daughter and her 
family. He died at New Place on February 19, 1676-7, and 
he left the Shakespearean house and estate to his eldest 
grandchild, Edward Clopton, who inhabited New Pla('e 
till May 1699. In that month Edward Clopton surrendered 
the house to Sir John his father.^ In 1702 Sir John pulled 
down the original building, and rebuilt it on a larger scale, 
^settling the new house on his second son, Hugh Clopton 
(6. 1672). Hugh was prominent in the affairs of the town. 
He became steward of the Court of Record in 1699 and 
was knighted in 1732. He died at New Place on December 
28, 1751.® In 1753 Sir Hugh’s son-in-law and executor, 
Henry Talbot, sold the residcju'O and the garden to a 

^ No clue has been found to Lady Bernard's precise lineal tie either 
with her * kinsman ’ Bagley, or with another of her legatees, Thomas 
Welles of Carleton, Bedfordshire, whom she describes as her ' cousin.* 

* Edward Clopton removed next door, to Nash's house, which ho 
occupied till 1705. To the garden of Nash's house ho added the great 
garden of New Place. Hugh Clopton, the occupant and owner of Now 
Place, did not recover possession of Stiakespearo’s groat garden till 
1728. 

s He had some literary proclivities, and published in 1705 a new 
edition of Sir Edward Walker's Uistorical Dtwourses. 

2 L 2 
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stranger, Francis Gastrdl, vicar of Frodsham, Cheshire, 
who was seeking a summer residence. Gastrell’s occupa- 
tion of New Place had a tragic sequel. A surly temper 
made him a difficuy^ neighbour. He was soon involved in 
serious disputes with the town council on a question of 
assessment. way of retaliation in the autumn of 

1758 he cut down the celebrated mulberry tree, which 
was planted near the house.^ But the quarrel was not 

abated, and in 1759 in a fresh fit of temper 
hUoifo?^ Gastrell razed New Place to the ground. After 

1759 disposing of the materials, he ‘ left Stratford, 
amidst the rages and curses of the inhabitants/ * 

The site of New Place has thenceforth remained vacant. 

In March 1762 GastreU, who thenceforth lived at 
Lichfield in a house belonging to his wife, leased the 
desolate site of New Place with the garden 
purch^'^ to William Hunt, a resident of Stratford, 
of New The iconoclastic owner died at Lichfield in 
acecstae. leaving his Stratford property to his 

widow, Jane, who sold it to Hunt in 1775. The sub- 
sequent succession of private owners presents no points 
of interest. The vacant site, with the ‘ great garden ’ 
attached, was soon annexed to the garden of the adjoin- 
ing (Nash’s) house. In 1862 the whole of the property, 
including Nash’s house and garden, was purchased by a 

1 St^ p, 289 n. 1 supra, 

^ Gf. Halhwell'fl New Place; B. B. Vdxoler’B Stratford-on-Avon. 
A oontemporary account of GastroU's vandaliBm by a visitor to Stratford 
in 1760 runs thus : ' There stood here till lately the house in which 
Shakespeare lived, and a mulberry tree of his planting; the house 
was large, strong, and handsome. As the curiosity of this house and 
tree brought much fame, and more company and profit, to the town, 
a certain man, on some disgust, has pulled the house down, so as not 
to leave one stone upon another, and out down the tree, and piled it as 
a stack of firewood, to the great vexation, loss and disappointment of 
the inhabitants' (Letter from a lady to her friend in Kent in The 
London Magazine, July 1760). Accoiding to Boswell [Life of Johnson) 
Oastrcll's wife ' participated in his guilt.’ She was sister of Gilbert 
Walraisley of Lichfield, a man of cultivation who showed much interest 
in Johnson and Garrick in their youth, and whose memory they always 
revered. 
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poblio sttbacription, which was initiated by James Orchard 
Halliwell-Fhillipps, the biographer of Shakespeare. New 
Place garden was converted into a public garden and a 
small portion of Nash’s house was employed as a Museum. 
In 1891 the New Place estate was conveyed by Act of 
Parliament to the Shakespeare’s Birdiplace Trustees. 
In 1912 the trustees renovated Nash’s house, which in 
the course of two centuries of private ownership had 
undergone much structural change and disdgurement. 
Surviving features of the sixteenth century were freed of 
modem accretions and the fabric was restored in all 
essentiaJs to its Elizabethan condition. The whole of 
Nash’s house was thenceforth applied to public uses. 



XXII 

AUTOGRAPHS, PORTRAITS. AND MEMORIALS 

The only extant specimens of Shakespeare’s handwriting 
that are of undisputed authenticity consist of the six 
autograph signatures which are reproduced in 
o/*Shake^ this volume. To one of these signatures there 

speare‘8 are attached the words ‘ By me.* But no 

wumg. other relic of Shakespeare’s handwriting outside 
his signatures — no letter nor any scrap of his 
literary work — is known to be in existence. The ruin 
which has overtaken Sliakespeare’s writings is no peculiar 
experience. Very exiguous is the fragment of Elizabethan 
or Jacobean literature which survives in the authors’ 
autographs. Barely forty plays, and many of those of i)08t» 
Shakespearean date, remain accessible in contemporary 
copies ; and all but five or six of these are in scriveners’ 
handwriting. Dramatic manuscripts, which were the pro- 
perty of playhouse managers, habitually suffered the fate of 
waste-paper.^ Non-dramatic literature of the time ran 
hardly smaller risks, and autograph relics of Elizabethan 
or Jacobean poetry and prose are little more abundant 
than those of plays. Ben Jonson is the only literary 
contemporary of Shakespeare of ^vll08e handwriting the 
surviving specimens exceed a few scraps. Of the volu- 
minous fruits of Edmund Spenser’s pen, nothing remains 
in his handwriting save one holograph business note, and 

^ See pp. 549, 500 tn/ro. Of the 3000 separate pla}*8, which it is 
estimated were produced on the stage between 1580 and 1642, scarcely 
more than one in six is even preserved in print. The residue, which 
far exceeds 2000 pieces, has practically vanished. 

618 
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eight autograph signatures appended to business documents 
— all of which aie in the PuUic Record OfiBoe. The 11C3S. 
of the ‘ Faerie Queene ’ and of Spenser’s other poems hare 
perished. Shakespeare’s script enjoyed a better fate than 
that of Cliristopher Marlowe, his tutor*in tragedy, ot John 
Webster, his chief disciple in the tragic art, and of many 
another Elizabethan or Jacobean authcf or dramatist no 
scrap of whose writing, not even a signature, has been traced.^ 
The six extant signatures of Shakespeare all belong 
to his latest years, and no less than three of them were 


The SIX 

signatures, 

1612-6. 


attached to his will, which was executed within 
a few days of his death. The earliest extant 
autograph (Willih Shak’p’) is that affixed to his 


deposition in the suit brought by Stephen Bellott against 


his father-in-law, Christopher Montjoy, in the Court of 


/Pf9^ — 


Requests. The document, which bears the date May 11, 
1612, is in the Public Record Office and is on exhibition 
in the museum there.^ 


^ It is ouriouB to note that Molieru, the groat French dramatist, whoso 
Qoreor (1623-1673) la a little nearer to our own time than Shakespeare’s, 
left behind him os scanty a btore of autograph memorials The only 
extant spocimons of Moliero’s handwriting (apiu-t from mere autograplis) 
consist of two brief formal receipts for suni'^ of money paid him on 
account of professional services dated respectively m 1650 and 1650 
Both wore discoverod comparatively recently (in 1873 and 1885 respec- 
tively) m the departmei^tal archives of the Hdrault by the archivist 
there, M. do la Pijardiero. Several detached signatures of the French 
playwright appended to legal documents are also preserved. One of 
these 18 exhibited in the British Museum. No scrap of Moiiero’s literary 
work in his own writing survives. (8oo H. M . Trollope’s Life of MolUre, 
1906, pp. 105-117). 

■ See p. 277 n, 2 supra. The signature to the dqiosition of May 11 , 
1612, has symbols of abbreviation in the surname, in place both of the 
middle * s ’ or ‘ es ’ and of the final letters ‘ ere ’ or ‘ care.’ It was 
common for the syllable * -iwr ’ or ‘-pore ’ to bo represented in 
contemporary signatures by a stroke or loop about the lower stem of 
the * p.* Many surviving autographs of the surnamos ‘ Draper,* 
* Roper,* * Gowper,’ present the identical curtailment. 
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The second extant autograph is affixed to the purchase- 
deed (on parchment), dated March 10, 1612-3, of the 
house in Blackfriars, which the x)oet then acquired. Since 
1841 the document has been in the Guildhall Library, 
London. • 

The third extant autograph is affixed to a mortgage- 
deed (on parch m^t), dated March 11, 1612-3, relating to 
the house in Blackfriars, purchased by the poet the day 
before. Since 1858 the document has been in the British 
Museum (Egerton MS. 1787). 

The poet’s will was finally executed in March 1615-6. 
The day of the month is uncertain ; the original draft gave 
the date as January 25, but the word January was deleted, 
and the word March interlineated before the will was 
executed. Shakespeare’s will is now at Somerset House, 
London. It consists of three sheets of paper, at the foot 
of each of which Shakespeare signed his name ; on the 
last sheet the words 'By me ’ in the dramatist’s hand- 
writing precede the signature.^ 

Otiier signatures attributed to the poet are either of 
questionable autlienticity or demonstrable for- 
siguaturL Series. Fabrications appear on the preliminary 
pages of many sixteenth or early seventeenth 
century books. Almost all are the work of William Henry 


1 Shakospoare'B will is kept in a looked oaken box in the * strong 
room ' of the Pnnoipal I’robato Kegistry [at Somerset House]. * Each of 
the throe shoots of which the will consists has boon placed in a separate 
looked oaken frame between two sheets of glass. The paper, which 
had BuSerod from handling, has been mended with pclure d'oignon, 
or some such transparent material, and fixed to the glass. The work 
appears to have boon carried out above fifty or sixty years ago. The 
sheets do not appear to have been damaged by dampness or dust sinoe 
they wore fiamed and mended, though the process of mending has 
darkened the front of the sheet in places. Every care is now taken 
of the will. Visitors are only allowed to inspect it in the ** strong room.** 
A sloping desk has been fixed near the recess occupied by the box 
which holds the three frames, and the frames are exhibited to visitors 
on the desk. The frames are never unlocked. Pernussion is given to 
photograph the will under special precautions.* (See Royal Commisaion 
on Public Records, Second Report, 1914, vol. li. pt. it. p. 137.) 
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Ireland, the torg^ of the late eighteenth century.* In 
the case of only two autograph book-inscriptions has the 
genuineness been seriously defended and in neither instance 
is the authenticity established. The genuineness of the 
autograph signature (‘ W“ Sh« ’) in the^Aldine edition of 
Ovid's ‘ Metamorphoses ’ at the Bodleian I|ibrary, Oxford, 
remains an open question.* Much has been urged, too, 
in behalf of the signature in a copy of the 1603 edition 
of FIotIo's translation of Montaigne's Essajrs now at the 
British Museum. The alleged autograph, which runs 
‘ Willm Shakspere,' is known to have been in the volume 
when it was in the possession of the Rev. Edward 
Patteson, of Smethwick, Staffordshire, in 1780. Sir 
Frederics Madden, Keeper of Manuscripts, purchased the 
book for the British Museum of Patteson’s son for 1401. 
in 1837. In a paper in * Archscologia ' (published as a 
pamphlet in 1838), Madden vouched for the authenticity, 
but, in spite of his authority, later scrutiny inclines to 
the theory of fabrication. 

In all the authentic signatures Shakespeare used the old 
‘ English’ mode of writing, which resembles that still in vogue 
in Germany. During the seventeenth century 
S^ntmg * English ’ character was finally displaced 

in England by the ‘ Italian ' character, which is 
now universal in England and in all English-speaking 
countries. In Shakespeare’s day highly educated men, 
who were graduates of the Universities and had travelled 
abroad in youth, were capable of writing both the old 
‘ English ’ and tlit ‘ Italian ' character with equal facility. 
As a rule they employed the ‘ English ' character in tlieir 
ordmary correspondence, but signed their names in the 
‘ Italian ’ hand. Shakespeare’s exclusive use of the 
* English ’ script was doubtless a result of his provincial 
education. He learnt only the ' English ’ character at 
school at Stratford-on-Avon, and he never troubled to 
exchange it for the more fashionable ‘ Italian ’ character 
in later life. 

^ p. 047 it^ra. 


Seo p. 21 iupra. 
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Men did not always spell their surnames in the same 
way in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
Spelling of sumame has been proved capable of 

the poet's as many as four thousand variations.^ The 
name bf the poet’s father is entered sixty-six 
times in the Coimcil books of Stratford-on-Avon, and 
is spelt in sixteen ways. There the commonest form is 
* Shaxpeare.’ The poet cannot be proved to have acknow- 
ledged any finality as to the spelling of his siimame. It 
is certain that he wrote it indlfierently Shakspere, Shake- 
spfre, Shakespear or Shakspeare. In these circumstances 
it is impossible to credit any one form of spelling with a 
supreme claim to correctness. 

Shakespeare’s surname in his abbreviated signature 
to the deposition of 1612 (Willm Shak’p’) may be trans- 
literated either as ‘ Shaksper ’ or ‘ Shaksperc.’ 
autograph The surname is given as ‘ Shakespeare ’ wherever 
spellings introduced into the other records of the 

litigation. The signature to the purchase-deed of March 10, 
1612-3, should bo read as ‘ William Shakspere.’ A fiourish 
above tlie first ‘ e ’ is a cursive maik of abbreviation w'hich 
was well known to professional scribes, and did duty here 
for an unwritten final ‘ o.’ The signature to the mortgage- 
deed of the following day, March 11, 1612-3, has been 
interpreted both as ‘ Shakspere ’ and ‘ Shakspeare.’ Tlie 
letters following the ‘ pe ’ are again indicated by a cursive 
flourish above the ‘ o.’ Tlie flourish has also been read less 
satisfactorily as ^ a ’ or even as a rough and ready indica- 
tion that the writer was hindered from adding the final ‘re ’ 
by the narrowness of the strip of parchment to which he 
was seeking to restrict his handwriting. In the body of 
both deeds the form ‘ Shakespeare ’ is everywhere adopted. 

The ink of the first signature which Shakespeaie 
appended to his will has now faded almost beyond recog- 
nition, but that it was ‘ Shakspere ’ may be inferred 
from the facsimile made by George Steevens in 1776. 

^ Wise, Autograph of WiUiam Shakespeare together with 4000 
ways of spelling the name. Philadelphia, 1869. 
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The aeoond and third aignaturee to the will, which are 
eaaier to decipher, have been variouBly read as * Shak- 
Kferty " Shakspear e,* and ^ Shakeapeore ^ ; but 
a close examination suggests that, whatever 
the second signature may be, the third, which 
is preceded by the two words * By me * (also in the poet’s 
handwriting), is ‘ Shakspear^.’ In the text of the instru- 
ment the name appears as ^ Shackspeare.’ ‘ Shakspere ’ is 
the spelling of the alleged autograph in the Britisli Museum 
copy of Florio’s ‘Montaigne,’ which is of disputable 
authenticity. 

It is to be borne in mind that ‘ Shakespeare ’ was the 
form ol the poet’s surname that was adopted in the text 
of most of the legal documents relating to the 
spM^c^the poet’s property, including the royal license 
granted to him in the capacity of a player in 
1603. That form ia to be seen in the inscrip- 
tions on the graves of his wife, of his daughter Susanna, 
and of her husband in the church of Stratford-on-Avon, 
although in the rudely cut inscription on his own monument 
his name appears as ‘ Shak^peare.’ ‘ Shakespeare ’ figures 
in the poet’s printed signatures affixed by his authority 
to the dedicatory epistles in the original editions of his 
two narrative poems ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ (1593) and 
‘ liUcrece ’ (1594) ; it is seen on the title-pages of the 
Sonnets and of twenty-t wo out of twenty- four contemporary 
quarto editions of the plays,^ and it alone appears in the 
sixteen mentions of the surname in the preliminary pages 
of the First Folio of 1623. The form ‘ Shakespeare ’ was 
employed in almost all the published references to the 
dramatist in the seventeenth centuiy. Consequently, cf 
the form ‘ Shakespeare ’ it can be definitely said that it has 
the predominant sanction of legal and literary usage. 

Aubrey reported that Shakespeare was ‘a handsome 
well-shap’t man,’ but no portrait exists which can be 

^ The two exceptions are Labours (1598), where the 

anrname is given as * Bhakespere,’ and King Leaf (1008, Ist edition), 
where the sumamo appears as * Shakspoare.* 
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said with absolute certainty to have been executed 
during his lifetime. Only two portraits are positivefy^ 
known to have been produced within a short 
speare|s period, of his death. These are the bust of 

portraits. half-length eflBgy in Stratford Church and 

the frontispiece fo the Folio of 1623. Each was an attempt 
at a posthumous likeness by an artist of no 'marked skill. 

The bust was executed the earlier of the two. It was 
carved before 1623, by Garret Johnson the younger, and 
his brother Nicholas, the tombmakeis, of 
Stratford Southwark. The sculptors may have had 
monument, personal knowledge of the dramatist ; 

but they were mainly dependent on the suggestions of 
friends. The Stratford bust is a clumsy piece of work. 
The bald domed forehead, the broad and long face, the 
plump and rounded chin, the long upper lip, the full cheeks, 
the massed hair about the ears, combine to give the burly 
countenance a mechanical and unintellectual expression. 

The Warwickshire antiquary. Sir William Dugdale, 
visited Stratford on July 4, 1634, and then made the 
earliest surviving sketch of the monument, 
sket^* * Dugdale’s drawing figures in autograph notes of 
his antiquarian travel which are still preserved 
at Merevale. It was engraved in the ‘ Antiquities of War- 
wickshire ’ (1656), and was reproduced without alteration in 
the second edition of that great work in 1730. Owing to 
Dugdale’s unsatisfactory method of delineation both effigy 
and tomb in his sketch differ materially fiom their present 
aspect.^ He depended so completely on his memory that 

^ The oountonanco is emaciated instead of plump, and, while the 
forehead ia bald, the faoe is bearded 'with drooping moustache. The 
arms are awkwardly bent outwards at the elbows, and the hands lie 
lightly with palms downwards on a large oushion or well-stuffod sack. 
Dugdalo*s presentation of the architectural features of the monument 
a^iart from tho portrait-figure also vanes from the existing form. In 
Dugdale's sketch tho two little nude figures sit poised on the extreme edge 
of the oormoe, one at each end, instead of attaching themselves without 
any interveiung space to the heraldically engraved block of stone above 
the oormoe ; tho figure on tho right holds in its left hand an hourglass 
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iittie idiaooe can be placed on the fiddiiy of his draoghte- 
numship in any part of hk work. The drawing of the 
Carew monument in Stratford Churoh in his ‘ Antiquities 
of Warwickshire ’ varies quite as widely from the existing 
structure as in the case of Shakespeire’s tomb.^ The 
figures, especially, in all his preeentatioi^ of sculptured 
monuments are sketchily vague and fanciful. Dugdale’s 
engraving w'as, however, literally reproduced in Rowe’s 
edition of Shakespeare, 1709, and in G ignion’s illustration 
in Belt’s edition of Shakespeare, 1786. 

Later eighteenth-century engravers were more accu- 
rate delineators, but they were not wholly proof against 
, the temptation to improve on their models. 
In 1726 George Vertue, whose artistic skill was 
greater than that of preceding engravers, 
prepared for Pope’s edition of Shakespeare a plate of the 
monument which accurately gives most of its present 
architectural features,* but, while the posture and dress 

of an taTorted torch, whUo the right hand is free. The con- 
temporary replicas of the litUc figures on Nicholas Johnson’s Rutland 
tomb at Bottesford here convict Dugdalo of error bt<yond redemption. 
(See p. 498 supro.) The Corinthian columns which support the en- 
tablature are each fancifully surmounted in Dugdalo’s sketch by a 
leopard's face, of which the present monument shows no trace. (See 
MrTstopes’s The True Story of the Stratford Butt. 1904, reprinted with 
much inlonnation in her Shaketpeare't Environment (1914), 

104-123, 346-353 ) Mrs. Stojxss has printed many useful extracts from 
the eigh^nth and nineteenth century correspondence about the bust 
among the Birthplace archives, but there is very little force in her 
argument to the eff<*t that Dugdalo’s sketch faithfully roprosonts the 
original form of the inonumOTt, which was subsoquenlly refashioned out 
of all knowledge. (See Mr. Lionel Oust and M. H. Spiclmann in Trant. 
BMiog. 8oe. vol. ix. pp. 117-9.) 

1 The original sketch of the Carew monument does not appear m 
Dugdalc’s note books at Mcrevalo. The engraving in the Antigutiiet 
wu doubtless dravm by another hand which was no more accurate 
ti..n Dugdale’s (see Andrew Lang, Shakespeare. Bacon and the Great 

PniBOwn, 1912, pp. 179 se.i). v i 

* Apart from the effigy tho vonations chiefly concern the hands of tho 
nude ixaree on the entablature. Each holds in one hand an upright 
lighted torch. Tho other hand rests in one case on an hourglass, and 
m the other cose is free, although a skull lies near by. 
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of the eiBgy are correct, Vertue’s head and face differ 
alike from Dogdale’s sketch of Shakespeare and from the 
existing statue. Vertue would seem to have irresponsibly 
adapted the head and face from the Chandos portrait* 
Gravelot’s engrafing in Hanmer’s edition 1744 follows 
Vertuo’s main Resign, but here again the face is fancifully 
conceived and presents features which are not found 
elsewhere. 

In 1746 Shakespeare’s monument was stated for the 
first time (as far as is precisely known) to be much decayed. 
The John Ward, Mrs. Siddons’s grandfather, gave 

town-hall at Stratford-on-Avon, on 
September 8, 1746, a performance of ‘ Othello,’ 
the proceeds of which were handed to the churchwardens 
as a contribution to the costs of repair. After some delay, 
John Hall, a limner of Stratford, was commissioned, in 
November 1748, to ‘ beautify’ as well as to ‘ repair ’ the 
monument. Some further change followed later. In 1 793 
Malone persuaded James Davenport, a long-lived vicar 
of Stratford, to have the monument painted white, and 
thereby prompted the ironical epigram : 

Stranger, to whom this monument is shewn, 

Invoke the poet’s curse upon Malone; 

Whose meddling zeal his barbarous taste betrays. 

And daubs his tombstone, as he mars his plays.^ 

In 1814 George Bullock, who owned a museum of curiosities 
in London, took a full-sized cast of the effigy, and disposed 
of a few copies, tw'o of which are now in Shakespeare’s 
Birtliplace. Bullock coloured his cast, which was modelled 

1 QcfU. Magazine, 1815, pt. i. p. 390. In the Stratford Church 
Album (now in the Birthplace) the painter Haydon defended Malone's 
treatment of the monument, but wrote with equal disparagement of his 
oritical work ; 

Te who visit the ehrine 
Of the poet divine 
With patient Malone don’t be veztl 
On his fooe he's thrown light 
By painting it white 

Which yon know be ne'er did on Ms text! 

July 18, 1828. B. B H. 
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with strict accuracy.^ Thomas PhiUips, R.A., painted 
from the oast a portrait which he called ' the true effigies ’ 
of Shakespeare, and this was engraved by William Ward, 
A.R.A., in 1816. In 1861 Simon Coll^, a well-known 
picture restorer of London, was employed to remove the 
white paint of 1793, and to restore the cylours, of which 
some trace remained beneath. The effigy is now in the 
state in which it left Collins’s hands. There is no reason 
to doubt that it substantially preserves its original 
condition.® 

The effigy in the church is clearly the foundation of the 
Stratford portrait, which is prominently displayed in the 
Birthplace, but lacks historic or artistic value, 
^stratiord* It w'as the gift in 1864 to the Birthplace 
portrait. Trustees of William Oakes Hunt (5. 1794, 
d. 1873), town clerk of Stratford, whose family was of old 
standing in Stratford and whose father Thomas Hunt 
preceded him in the office of town clerk and died in 1827. 
The donor stated that the picture had been in the pos- 
session of his family since 1758. The allegation that the 
artist was John Hall, the restorer of the monument, is 
mere conjecture. 

The engraved portrait — nearly a half-length — which 
W'as printed on the title-page of the Folio of 1623, was 
by Martin Droeshout. On the opposite page lines by Ben 

' The painter Haydon, when visiting Stratford Churoli in July 182K, 
wrote hiB impressions of the monument at length m the Church Album 
which IS now in the Birthplace Library. Ho declared the whole bust 
to bo ‘stamped Wi i. an al^of fidelity, perfectly invaluable.* To this 
entry Daniel Maclise added the ironical words, dated August 1832, 

‘ Remarks worthy of Haydon.* Sir Francis C'hantrey, near the same date, 
pronounced the ‘ head ’ to bo * as finely chiselled as a rnostor man could 
do it ; but the bust any common labourer would produce ’ (see Wash- 
ington Irving's Straiford-upon-Awn from the Shtch Book^ od. Savage 
and Brassmgton, Stratford-upon-Avon, 1900, pp 127-0). In 1836 
a Society was formed at Stratford for the * renovation and rostoration 
of Shakespeare's monument and bust.* But, although the church 
suffered much repair in 1839, there is no evidence that the monument 
received any attention. , 

• A chromolithograph issued by the New Shakspere Society in 1880 
is useful for purposes of study. 
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Jonson congratulate ' the graver ’ on having satisfactorily 
‘ hit ’ the poet’s ' face.’ ^ Jonson’s testimony does no credit 
to his artistic discernment ; the expression of 
en^^avtog * countenance is neither distinctive nor lifelike. 

The engraver, Martin Droeshout, was, like 
Garret and Nifholas Johnson, the sculptors of the monu* 
ment, of Flemish descent, belonging to a family of painters 
and engravers long settled in London, where he was bom in 
1601. He was thus fifteen years old at the time of Shake- 
speare’s death in 1616, and it is improbable that he had any 
personal knowledge of the dramatist. The engraving was 
doubtless produced by Droeshout just before the publica- 
tion of the First Folio in 1623, when he had completed his 
twenty-second year. It thus belongs to the outset of the 
engraver’s professional career, in which he never achieved 
extended practice or reputation. In Droeshout’s engraving 
the face is long and the forehead high ; the one ear which 
is visible is shapeless ; the top of the head is bald, but the 
hair falls in abundance over the cars. There is a scanty 
moustache and a thin fiinge of hair under the lower lip. A 
stiff and wide collai, projecting horizontally, conceals the 
neck. The coat is closely buttoned and elaborately bordered, 
especially at the shoulders. The dress, in which there are 

> Ben Jonson’s familiar linos run : 

This Fifnirs. that thoa here seest pat, 

It was for Koutle Sbalcespoare cut , 

Wherein Uio Qraver had a strife 
Witli Nature, to out-do the life : 

O, could hu but haye drawn bis wit 
As well In brass, as bo bath bit 
Uis face, the I'nnt would tlien surpass 
All that was ever writ in brass. 

But, Binco be cannot, Iteader, look. 

Not on bis Picture, but his Book. 

Bon Jenson’s concluding conceit seems to bo a Renaissance con- 
vention. The French poet Malherbe inscribed beneath Thomas do 
Lou’s portrait of Montaigne in the Kill edition of his Essats these 
lines to like effect : 

Void du grand Montaigne one entidre figure} 

Le pemtro a peint le corps et lui son bd espnt , 

Le premier par son art, ^de la nature , 

MaiB I'autre la aurpaste m tout ce qu’U ier%t 
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patent defects of penpeotiye, is of a pattern which is 
common in contemporaiy portraits of the upper class. 
The dimensions of the head and face are dispropor- 
tionately large as compared uith those of the body. Yet 
the ordinary condition of the engravu^ does Uroeshout’s 
modest ability some unmerited injustice^ His work was 
obviously unfitted for frequent reproduction, and the plate 
was retouched for the worse more than once 
stated* after it left his hands. Two copies of the 
engraving in its first state are known. One 
is in Malone's perfect copy of the First Folio which is now 
in the Bodleian Library. The other was extracted by 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps from a First Folio in his pos- 
session, and framed separately by him ; it now belongs 
to the American collex?tor Mr. H. C. Folger of New York.^ 
Although the first state of the engraving offers no varia- 
tion in the general design, the tone is ch^arer than in the 
ordinary exemplars, and the details are better defined. 
The light falls more softly on the muscles of the face, 
especially about the mouth and below the eye. I'he 
hair is darker than the shadows on the forehead and 
flows naturally, but it thro>\s no reflection on the collar 
as in tlie later impressions. As a result the wooden 
effect of the expression is qualified in the first state of 
the print. The forehead loses the unnaturally swollen or 
hydrocephalous appearance of the later states, and the 
hair ceases to resemble a raised ^ig. In the laUu* impres- 
sion all the shadows have been darkened by cross-hatching 
and cross-dotting, especially about the chin and the roots 
of the hair on the forehead, Mhile the moustache has been 
roughly enlarged. The later reijroductions in extant 
copies of the First Folio show many sliglit variations 

^ The copy of the First Folio to which Ifaniwoli-J^iillijipH'B original 
impression of the engraving belonged is now in the Uhakespoare Memorial 
Library at Stratford-on-Avon. For descriptions of the first slate of the 
engraving see Sidney Loo’s Introduction to Facsimile of the First Folio 
(Clarendon Press, 1905, p. xxii) ; The Original Bodleian Copy of the First 
Folio, 1911, pp. 9-10 and plates i. and ii ; JO. Halliweirs Catalogue 
of Shakespearian Engravings and Drawings (p^l^ately pnntod; 1808, 
pp. 35-37). 

2 M 
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among themselves, but all bear witness to the deterio- 
ration of the plate. The Droeshout engraving was copied 
by William Marshall for a frontispiece to Shakespeare^s 
' Poems ’ in 1640, and William Faithorne made a second 
copy for the frontispiece of the edition of ‘ The Rape of 
Lucrece ’ publis|^ed in 1655. Both Marshall’s and Faith- 
orne’s copies greatly reduce the dimensions of the original 
plate and introduce fresh and fanciful detail. 

Sir George Scharf was of the opinion that Droeshout 
worked from a preliminary drawing or ‘ limning.’ But 
Mr. Lionel Oust has pointed out that limnings 
Surce or ‘ portraits in small ’ of this period were dis- 
Dro(»hout*s tinguished by a minuteness of workmanship of 
which the engraving bears small trace. Mr. Gust 
makes it clear however that professional engravers were in 
the habit of following crude pictures in oils especially pre- 
pared for them by ‘ picture-makers,’ who ranked in the 
profession far below limners or portrait-painters of repute. 
That Droeshout’s engraving reproduces a picture of coarse 
calibre may be admitted ; but no existing picture can be 
positively identified with the one which guided Droeshout’s 
hand. 

In 1892 Mr. Edgar Flower, of Stratford-on-Avon, 
discovered in the possession of Mr. H. C. Clements, a 
The private gentleman with artistic tastes residing 

‘ Flower * at Peckham Rye, a portrait alleged to represent 
portrait. Shakespeare. It was claimed that the picture, 
which was faded and somewhat worm-eaten, dated from 
the early years of the seventeenth century. The fabric 
was a panel formed of two planks of old elm, and in the 
upper left-hand corner was the inscription ‘ Will® Shake- 
speare, 1609.’ The panel had previously ‘served for a 
portrait of a lady in a high ruflF — the line of which can be 
detected on either side of the head — clad in a red dress, the 
colour and glow of which can be seen under the white of 
the wired band in front,’^ Mr. Clements purchased the por- 


' Spielmanii, PorhraiU of SJkakupeare, p. 14. 
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trait from an obsonre dealer about 1840, and knew nothing 
of its history, beyond what he set down on a slip of paper 
when he acquired it. The note that he then wrote and 
pasted on the box in which he preserved the picture ran 
as follows : * The original portrait of Shakespeare, from 
which the now famous Droeshout engraviag w^as taken and 
inserted in the first collected edition of his works, published 
in 1623, being seven years after his death. The picture 
wras painted nine [veri seven] years before his death, and 
consequently sixteen [veri fourteen] years before it was 
published. . . . The picture was publicly exhibited in 
London seventy years ago, and many thousands went to 
see it.’ These statements w^ere not independently corro- 
borated. In its comparative dimensions, especially in the 
disproportion between the size of the head and that of the 
body, this picture is identical with the Droeshout engrav- 
ing, but the engraving’s incongruities of light and shade 
are absent, and the ear and other details of the features 
which are abnormal in the engraving are normal in the 
painting. Though stiffly drawn, the face is far more skil- 
fully presented than in the engraving, and the expression 
of countenance betrays some artistic sentiment which is 
absent from the print. Connoisseui s, including Sir Edward 
Poynter, Sir Sidney Colvin, and Mr. Lionel Oust, have 
pronounced the picture to be anterior in date to the 
engraving, and they deem it probable that it was on this 
painting that Droeshout directly based his work. On 
the other hand. Mr. M. H. Spielmann, while regarding 
the picture as * a record of high interest ’ and * possibly 
the first of all the poet’s painted portraits,’ insists with 
much force that it is far more likely to have been painted 
from the Droeshout engraving than to have formed the 
foundation of the print. Mr. Spielmann argues that the 
picture differs materially from the first state of the en- 
graving, while it substantially correspondB with the later 
states. If the engraver worked from the jpicture it was 
to be expected that the first state of the print would 
represent the picture more closely than the later states, 

2 M 2 
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which embody veiy erode and mechanical renovations of 
the original plate. The diBcrepancies between the painting 
and the print in its various forms are no conclusive 
refutation of the early workmanship of the picture, but 
they greatly wea£:en its pretensions to be treated as 
Droeshout’s original inspiration or to date from Shake* 
speare’s lifetime.^ On the death of Mr. Clements, the owner 
of the picture, in 1895, the painting was purchased by 
Mrs. Charles Flower, and was presented to the Memorial 
Picture Gallery at Stratford, where it now hangs. No 
attempt at restoration has been made. A photogravure 
forms the frontispiece to the present- volume. A fine 
coloured reproduction has been lately issued by the Medici 
Society of London.® 

Of the same type os the Droeshout engraving, although 
less closely resembling it than the picture just described, 
The ‘ Ely House ’ portrait (now the property 

House * of the Birtlqfiace Trustees at Stratford). This 
portrait picture, which was purchased in 1846 by 
Thomas Turton, Bishop of Ely, was acquired on his death 
on January 7, 1864, by the art-dealer Henry Graves, who 
presented it to the Birthplace on April 23 following. This 
painting has much artistic value. The features are far 
more delicately rendered than in the ‘ Flower ’ painting, 
or in the normal states of the Droeshout engraving, 

^ Inlluonoos of an early seventeenth-century Flemish school have 
boon detected in the jneture, but little can be made of the suggestion that 
it is from the brush of an uncle of the young engraver Martin Droeshout, 
who boro the same name as his nephew, and i^as naturalised in this 
country on January 25, 1007-8, when he was described as a ' painter of 
Brabant.* 

* Mr. Lionel Gust, formerly director of the National Portrait Gallery, 
who has supported the genuineness of the picture, gave an interesting 
account of it at a meeting of tho Society of Antiquaries on Dec. 12, 
1805 (of. Society's Proceedingst second series, vol. xvi. p. 42). See also 
lUwfirated Catalogue of the Pictures in (he Memoriat Oallery, 1896, pp. 
78-83, and Bibliog. Trans. 1908, pp. 118 seq. Mr. M. H. Spielmann ably 
disputes the authenticity in his essay on Shakespeare's Portraits in 
Slratford Town Shakespeare, 1906, vol. x. 
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but the claiia of the ' Ely House ’ portnut to workmanship 
of very early date is questioned by many experts.^ 

Early in Charles Il’s reign Lord Chancellor Gatendon 
added a portrait of Shakespeare to his great galloy in 
his house in St. James’s. * Mention is made 
Ctoendon's of it in a letter from the dia|ist John Ereljm 
picture. ^ Samuel Pepys in 1689, but Claren- 

don’s collection was dispersed at the end of the seventeentii 
century and tlie picture has not been traced.* 

Of the numerous extant paintings which have been 
described as portraits of Shakespeare, only the ‘ Droeshout ’ 
portrait and the ’ Ely House ’ portrait, both 
of which are at Stratford, bear any definable 
resemblance to the folio engraving or the bust 
in the church. In spite of their admitted imperfections, 
the engraving and the bust can alone be held indisputably 
to have been honestly intended to preserve the poet’s 
features. They must be treated as the main tests of the 
genuineness of all portraits claiming authenticity on late 
and indirect evidence.® 


1 See Harper's Magazine, May 1897, and Mr. Spiolmann's oareful 
aooount ui supra, 

• Cf. Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence, iii. 444. 

* Numberless portraits, somo of which are familiar in engravings, 
have been falsely idcntiSed with Shakospearo, and it would bo futile 
to attempt to make the record of the supposititious pictures complete. 
Upwards of sixty have been offered for sale to the National Portrait 
Gallery since its foundation in 185C, and not one of these has proved 
to possess the remotest claim to authenticity. Dunng the past ton 
years the proses. t writer, has boon requested by correspondents in 
various paHs of England, America, and the coloiiios to consider the 
claims to authenticity of more than thirty different pictures alleged 
to be contemporary portraits of Shakespeare. The following are some 
of the wholly unauthentic portraits that have attracted public attention : 
Three portraits assigned to Zucchero, who loft England in 1580, and 
cannot have had any relations with Shakespeare— ono in tho Art 
Museum, Boston, U.S.A.; another, also in Amenca, formerly tho property 
at various times of Richard Cosway, R A , of Mr. J. A. Langford of 
Birmingham, and of Augustine Daly, the American actor (engraved 
in mezzotint by H. Green) ; and a third, at one time in the possesaion of 
Mr. Archer, librarian of Bath, which was purchased in 1862 by the 
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Of other alleged portraita which are extant^ the moat 
famous and interesting is the * Chandos * portrait now in 
the National Portrait Gallery. Its pedigree 
* Chandos * suggests that it was designed to represent the 
portrait. numerous and conspicuous divergences 

from the authen|icated likenesses show that it was painted 
from fanciful descriptions of him some years after his death. 
Although the forehead is high and bald, as in both the 
monumental bust and the Droeshout engraving, the face 
and dress are unlike those presentments. The features in 
the Chandos portrait are of Italian rather than of English 
type. The dense mass of hair at the sides and back of the 
head falls over the collar. A thick fringe of beard runs 
from ear to ear. The left ear, which the posture of the head 
alone leaves visible, is adorned by a plain gold ring. Oldys 
reported the traditions that the picture was from the brush 
of Burbage, Shakespeare^s fellow-actor, who enjoyed much 
reputation as a limner,^ and that it had belonged to Joseph 
Taylor, on actor contemporary with Shakespeare. These 

BaronesB Burdett-CoutU and now belongs to Mr. Burdett-Coutts. 
At Hampton Court is a wholly unauthentio portrait of the Chandos 
typo, which was at one time at Fenshurst ; it bears the legend ' ^tatis 
BU80 34 * (of. Law’s Cai. of Hampion Court, p. 234). A portrait insoribed 
‘ffitatiB suae 47, 1611,’ formerly belonging to the Bev. Clement Usill 
Kingston of Ashbourne, Derbyshire, now owned by Mr. R. Lerine of 
Norwich, was engraved in mezzotint by G. F. Storm in 1864. (See 
Mr. Spiolmann’s art. in Connoisseur, April 1910.) At the end of the 
eighteenth century * one Zincko, an artist of little note, but grandson 
of the celebrated cnameller of that name, manufactured fictitious 
Shakospearos by the score ’ {Chambers's Journal, Sept. 20, 1856). 
One of the most successful of Zincke’s frauds was an alleged portrait of 
the dramatist painted on a pair of bellows, which the great French actor 
Talma acquired. Charles Lamb visited Talma in Paris in 1822 in order to 
BOO the fabrication, and was completely deluded. (See Lamb’s Works, 
ed. Lucas, vol. vii. pp. 673 soq., where the Talma portrait, now the pro- 
perly of Mr. B. B. MacGeorgc of Glasgow, is reproduced.) Zinoke bad 
several successors, among whom one Kdward Holder proved the most 
successful. To a very different category belong the many avowedly 
imaginary portraits by artists of repute. Of these the most elaborately 
designed is that by Ford Madox Brown, which was painted in 1850 and 
was acquired by the Municipal Gallery at Manchester in 1900. 

^ See p. 458 supra. 
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traditioiui are not corroborated ; but there is little doubt 
that it was at one time the property of Sir William 
D’Avenant, Shakespeare’s reputed godson, and that it 
subsequently belonged successively to the actor Betterton 
and to Mrs. Barry the actress. In 1693 Sir Godfrey 
Kneller made a fine copy as a gift for Qryden. Kneller’s 
copy, the property of Earl Fitzwilliam, is an embellished 
reproduction, but it proves that the original painting is 
to-day in substantially the same condition as in the 
seventeenth century. After Mrs. Barry’s death in 1713 
the Chandos portrait was purchased for forty guineas by 
Robert Keck, a barrister of the Inner Temple. At length 
it reached the hands of one John Nichols, whose daughter 
married James Brydges (third Marquis of Carnarvon and) 
third Duke of Chandos. In due time the Duke became 
the o\vner of the picture, and it subsequently passed, 
through Chandos’s daughter, to her husband, the first 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, whose son, the second 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, sold it with the rest 
of his effects at Stowe in 1848, when it was purcliascd 
by the Earl of Ellesmere. The latter presented it to the 
nation in March 1856. Numerous copies of the Cliandos 
portrait were made in the eighteenth century ; one which is 
said to have been executed in 1760 by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
is not known to survive. In 1779 Edward Capell pre- 
sented a copy by Banelagh Barret to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where it remains in the library, A large copy 
in coloured crayons by Gerard Vandergucht bt^longc'd to 
Charles Jennens, of Gopsall, Leicestershire, and is still the 
property there of Earl Howe. In August 1783, Ozias 
Humphry was commissioned by Malone to prepare a 
crayon drawing, which is now at Shakespeare’s Birthplace.' 
The portrait w^as first engraved by George Vertue in 1719 
for ‘ The Poetical Register ’ and Vertue’s work reappeared 
in Pope’s edition (1725). Among the later engravings, 

* The print of the picture in Malone's Varivrum edition was prepared 
from Humphry's copy; cf. ii. 511. 
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those respectively by Houbraken in his * Heads of 
Illustrious Persons * (1747) and by Vandergucht (1760) are 
the best. A mezzotint by Samuel Cousins is dated 1849. 
A good lithograph from a tracing by Sir George Scharf 
was published by the trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery in 186f<. The late Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
purchased in 1875 a portrait of the same type as the 
Chandos picture. This painting (now the property of 
Mr. Burdeti-Coutts) is doubtfully said to have belonged 
to John Lord Lumley, who died in 1609, and who formed 
a collection of portraits of the great men of his day at 
his house, Lumley Castle, Durham. Its early history is 
not autlienticated, and it may w'ell be an early copy of 
the Chandos portrait. The ‘ Lumley ’ painting was finely 
chromolithographed in 1863 by Vincent Brooks, when the 
picture belonged to one George Rippon. 

The so-called ‘ Janssen ’ portrait was first identified 
as a painting of Siiakespoare shortly before 1770, when 
it was in the possession of Charles Jennens, 

‘ Janssen ’ the noted dilettante, of Gopsall, Leicester- 
portrait shire. The legend that it formerly belonged 
to Prince Rupert lacks any firm foundation and nothing 
18 positively known of its history before 1770 when an 
admirable mezzotint (\vith some unwarranted embellish- 
ment) by Richard fiarlom was prefixed to Jennens’s 
edition of ‘ l^ing Lear.’ The portrait is a fine work of art, 
and may well have come from the accomplished easel of 
the Dut(;h painter Cornelis Janssen (van Keulen) who was 
born at Amsterdam in 1590, practised his art in England 
for Borne thirty years before his departure in 1643, 
and included among his English sitters the youthful 
Milton 111 1618, Ben Jonson and many other men of 
liticrary and political or social distinction. But the 
features, which liave no sustained likeness to those in the 
well-authenticated presentments of Shakespeare, fail to 
justify the identification with the dramatist.^ The picture 

^ A fair copy of tho picture belonged to the Duke of Kingston eaVly 
ill the eighteenth century, and this has directly descended with a 
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was sold by Jennens’s heir in 1809, and early in Hie nine- 
teenth century was successively the property of tiie ninth 
Duke of Hamilton, of the eleventh Duke of Somerset, and 
of hL son the twelfth Duke. The twelfth Duke of Somerset 
left it to his daughter, Lady Guendolen, who married Sir 
John William Ramsden, fifth baronet, l^dy Guendolen 
died at her residence, Bulstrode Park, Buckinghamshire, 
on August 14, 1910, and the picture remains there the 
property of her son Sir John Precheville Ramsden. There 
is a fanciful engraving of the Jansen portrait by R. Dunkar- 
ton (1811) and there are mezzotints by Charles Turner 
(1824) and by Robert Cooper (1825), as well as many later 
reproductions.^ 

The ‘ Felton ’ portrait, a small head on an old panel, 
with a high and bald sugar-loaf forehead (which the late 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts acquired in 1873), 
‘ Felton ’ was purchased by S. Felton, of Drayton, Shrop- 

portrait ghire, in 1792, of J. Wilson, the owner of the 

Shakespeare Museum in Pall Mall ; it bears a late inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Gul. Shakespear 1597, R. B,’ [t.c. Richard Burbage]. 
A good copy of the Felton portrait made by John Boaden in 
1792 is in the Shakespeare Memorial Gallery at Stratford- 
on-Avon. The portrait was engraved by Josiah Boydell for 
(George Steevens in 1797, and by James Neagle for Isaac 
Reed’s edition in 1803. Fuseli declared it to be the \vork 
of a Dutch artist, but the painters Romney and LawTence 
doubtfully regarded it as of English workmanship of the 
sixteenth century. Steevens held that it was the original 
picture w'hence both Droeshout and Marshall made their 
engravings, but there are practically no points of resem- 
blance between it and the prints. Mr. M. H. Spielmann 
suggests that the Felton 2 )ortrait w’^as based on ‘ a striking 
likeness of Shakespeare,’ which was prefixed to Ayscough’s 
edition of Shakespeare’s dramatic works in 1790, and was 

companion picture of Ben Jonson to the Rev. Henry Buokston of Sutton- 
on- the-Hill, Derbyshire. Among many later copies one belongs to the 
Duke of Anhalt at Worlitz near Dessau. 

^ See Mr. M. H, Spielmann ’s (lapcrs in The Connoisseur, Aug. 1909, 
Feb. and Nov. 1910, and Jan. 1912. 
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The 

' Soest * 
portrait. 


Miniatures 


described as * engrav’d by W. Sherwin from the original 
Folio edition.’ ^ 

The ‘ Soest ’ or ‘ Zoust ’ portrait — at one time in the 
possession of Sir John Lister-Kaye of the Grange, 
Wakefield — was in the collection of Thomas 
Wriyht, painter, of Covent Garden, in 1725, 
when John Simon engraved it. Gerard Soest, a 
humble rival of Sir Peter Lely, was born twenty-one years 
after Sliakespeare’s death, and the portrait is only on fanci- 
ful grounds identified with the poet. A chalk drawing 
by John Michael Wright, obviously inspired by the Soest 
portrait, was the property of Sir Arthur Hodgson, of 
Clopton House, and is now at the Shakespeare Memorial 
Gallery, Stratford. 

Several miniatures have been identified with the 
poet’s features on doubtful grounds. Pope admitted to 
his edition of Shakespeare Vertue’s engraving of 
a beautiful miniature of Jacobean date, which 
was at the time in the collection of Edward Harley, 
afterwards second Earl of Oxford, and is now at Welbeck 
Abbey, The engraving, which Avas executed in 1721, was 
unwarrantably issued as a portrait of Shakespeare ; Oldys 
declared it to be a youthful presentment of King James I. 
Vertue’s reproduction has been many times credulously 
copied. A second wdl-cxecuted ‘ Shakespearean ’ miniature 
by Nicholas Hilliard, successively the property of William 
Somerville the poet, Sir James Bland Burges, and Lord 
Nortlicote, was engraved by Agar for vol. ii, of the ‘ Vari- 
orum Shakespeare’ of 1821, and in Wivell’s ‘Inquiry,’ 
1827. It has little claim to attention as a portrait of the 
dramatist, altliough its artistic merit is high. A third 
‘ Shakespearean ’ miniature of popular fame (called the 
‘ Auriol ’ portrait, after a former owmer, Charles Auriol) 
has no better claim to authenticity ; it formerly belonged 
to Mr. Lumsden Propert and is now in America. 

A bust, said to be of Shakespeare, was discovered in 
1848 bricked up in a wall in Spode and Copeland’s china 
' Spielmann, Portraits of Shakej^peare.^ip. 27. 
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11ie1)tdidia|[«nM>ait>h« 
tyme of th« discotoKy, in ooone of d6DM>UMoin1>y <wder of 
^ tiM Ckdkge of Surgeons, who had acquired l&e 
G«ii(kCtab land for &e purpose of extending their adfooent 
. museum. The warehouse stood on the siteOf 
the old Duke’s Theatre, which was origiially designed as 
a tennis court, and was first converted into a playhouse 
by Sir William D*Avenant in 1660. The theatre was re- 
constructed in 1695, and rebuilt in 1714. After 1756 the 
building was turned to other than theatrical uses. The 
Shakespearean bust was acquired of the College of Surgeons 
in 1849 by the surgeon WUHam Clift, from whom it passed 
to CSift’s son-in-law, Richard (afterwards Sir Richard) 
Owen, the naturalist. Owen, who strongly argued for the 
authenticity of the bust, sold it to the Duke of Devon- 
drire, who presented it in 1855 to the Garrick Oub, after 
having two copies made in plaster. One of these copies is 
now in the Shakespeare Memorial Gallery at Stratford, 
and from it an engraving has been made for reproduction 
in this volume. The bust, a delicate piece of work, is 
modelled in red terra-cotta, which has been painted black. 
But the assumption that it originally adorned the proscenium 
of Sir WiUiam D’Avenant’s old Duke’s Theatre in Lincoln’s 
Tnn Fields will not bear close scrutiny. The design is 
probably a very free interpretation of the Cliandos portrait, 
and the artistic style scarcely justifies the assignment of 
the sculpture to a ^te anterior to the eighteenth century. 
There is a likelihood that it is the work of Louis Franfois 
Roubiliac, the French sculptor, who settled in London 
in 1730. Garrick commissioned Roubiliac in 1758 to 
execute a statue of Shakespeare which is now in the British 
MiiSAiiin. Affinities between the head in Roubiliac’s statue 
and the Garrick Club bust give substance to this suggestion.^ 
The Kesselstadt death-mask was discovered by Dr. 
Ludwig Becker, librarian at the ducal palace at Darm- 
stadt, in a rag-shop at Mainz in 1849.^ The features 


* Spielmaim, Portraits of ShakesjHirtre, p. 22. 
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nsemble those of an alleged porkait of fflialm^eare (dated 
1637) which Dr. Becker purchased in 1847. This pictnre 
had long been in the possession of the family of Cionnt 
. Francis Ton Kesselstadt of Maiia, who died 

Alleged m 

death- in 1843. Dr. Becker brought the mask and 
the picture to England in 1849, and Bichard 
Owen supported the theory that it was taken from 
Shakespeare’s face after death and was the foundation of 
the bust in Stratford Church. There are some speoiouB 
similarities between its features and those of the Garrick 
Club bust ; but the theory which identifies the mask with 
Shakespeare acquires most of its plausibility from the 
accidental circumstance that it and the bust came to 
light, and were first submitted to Shakespearean students 
for examination, in the same year. The mask was for a 
long time in Dr. Becker’s private apartments at the ducal 
palace, Darmstadt.^ The features are singularly attractive ; 
but there is no evidence which would identify them with 
Shakespeare.* 

^ Tho mask is now the property of ITrau Oberst Beoker, the dis- 
coverer’s danghtor-in-law, HI Hoidelbergerstrasse, Darmstadt. The 
most recent and zealous endeavour to prove the authenticity of the 
mask was made in Shakespeare^ ToUnmaeke^ a fully illustrated volume 
by Paul Wislioenus (Darmstadt, 1910). 

* Mr. M. H. Spiclinann has written on Shakespeare’s portraits more 
exhaustively than any other author. His entioal examination with 
photogravun's of the Droeshout engraving, tho Stratford bust, the 
ChandoB, Ely House and Janssen portraits, and the Gamck dub bust, is in 
Stratford Town Shakespeare, 1906-7, vol. x. He has summarily covered 
the whole ground in the eleventh edition of the Encydopcedia Britan- 
nica (1911), and ho has oontributed to the Connoisseur (July 1908— 
March 1913) a series of twelve admirably full and detailed articles on 
alleged portraits of repute. His complete Shakespearean iconography 
is not yet published. Earlier works on Shakespeare's portraits are: 
James Boaden, Inquiry into various Pictures and Prints of Shake- 
speare, 1824 ; Abraham Wivell, Inquiry into Shakespeare^s Por- 
traits, 1827, with engravings by B. and W. HoU; George Soharf, 
Principal Portraits of Shakespeare, 1864 ; J. Ham Friswell, Life-Portraits 
of Shakespeare, 1864 ; William Page, Study of Shakespeare* s Portraits, 
1870 ; Ingloby, Man and Book, 1877, pp. 84 seq. ; J. Parker Norris, 
Portraits of Shakespeare, Philadelphia, 1885, with numerous ]^tes. 
In 1885 Mr. Walter Rogers Furness issued, at Philadelphia, a volume of 
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A momunoit, the expeoees ef vhteh were d^rayed 
pnblio sabeer^tion, ww get up in the Poets* Comer 
in Westminster Abbey in 1741. Pope end the 
Earl of Burlington were among the promoters. 
Tiie design was by William Kent, and tiio 
statue of Shakespeare was exdouted by Peter 
Soheemakers after the Chandos portrait.^ Another 
statue was executed by Roubiliac for Garrick, who 
bequeathed it to the British Museum in 1779. A third 
statue, freely adapted from the works of Soheemakers 
and Roubiliac, was executed for Baron Albert Grant 
and was set up by him as a gift to the metropolis in 
Leicester Square, London, in 1879. A fourth statue (by 
Mr. J. Q. A. Ward) was placed in 1882 in the Central Park, 
New York. In 1880 a fifth statue (by William Ordway 
Partridge) was placed in Lincoln Park, Chicago. A sixth 
in bronze (by M. Paul Fournier)-, which was erected in Paris 
in 1888 at the expense of an English resident, Mr. W. 
Knighton, stands at the point where the Avenue de Measine 
meets the Boulevard Haussmann. A seventh memorial in 
sculpture, by Lord Ronald Gower, the most elaborate and 
ambitious of all, stands in the garden of the Shakespeare 
Memorial buildings at Stratford, and was unveiled in 1888 : 
Shakespeare is seated on a high pedestal ; below, at each 
side of the pedestal, stand figures of four of Shakespeare’s 
principal characters — Lady Macbeth, Hamlet, Prince Hal, 
and Sir John Falstaif. In the public park at Weimar 
an eighth statue (by Herr Otto Lessing) was unveiled on 
April 23, 1904. A seated statue (by the Danish sculptor 
Luis Hasselriis) has been placed in the room in the castle 
of Kronbotg where, according to an untrustworthy report, 
Shakespeare and other English actors performed before 
the Danish Court. A tenth monument, consisting of a 
bust of Shakespeare on a pedestal, in which are rdiefs 
representing Juliet and other of his heroines, was unveiled 

oonposlte portraits, oombining the Drooshout engraving and the Strat- 
ford bust with the Chandos, Janssen, Felton, and Stratford portraits. 

* Cf. Genikman'i J/aporine, 1741, p 105. 
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in Verona on October 30, 1910. The Verona memorial 
stands near the so-called * tomb of Juliet ’ ; a marble 
tablet was previously placed by the municipality of Verona 
on a thirteenth-century house in the Via Capello, which 
is said to have^been the home of the Capulets. On 
November 4, lil2, a memorial monument in Southwark 
Cathedral (formerly St. Saviour’s Church) was unveiled 
by the present writer; within a deeply recessed arch 
let into the wall of the south nave lies a semi-recumbent 
figure of the dramatist carved in alabaster. The back- 
ground shows a view of sixteenth-century Southwark 
cut in low relief.^ 

At Stratford, the Birthplace, acquired by the public 
in 1847, is, with Anne Hathaway’s cottage (which was 
purchased by the Birthplace Trustees in 1892), 
Stratford a place of pilgrimage for visitors from all parte 
memorials. globe. The 45,480 persons who visited 

the Birthplace in 1913 represented over seventy nation- 
alities. The site of the demolished New Place, with 
Nash’s adjacent house and the gardens, is now also 
the property of the Birthplace Trustees, and is open to 
public inspection. Of a new memorial building on the 
river-bank at Stratford, consisting of a theatre, picture- 
gallery, and library, which was mainly erected through 
the munificence of Mr. Charles E. Flowei (d. 1892), of 

* Tho Southwark memorial, which was devised by Dr. R. W. Leftwioh, 
is the work of Mr. Henry MoCarthy, and the ospenses were defrayed 
by publio subsoription. A bust of the poet surmounts tho monument 
ereotod in 1896 to Hcminges and Condell in the churchyard of St. Mary 
Aldormanbury, where they lie buried. Numerous other statues or busts 
of tho poet figure in the fa^dos of publio buildings, or form part of com- 
prehensive memorials not designed solely to honour the dramatist, e,ff, 
tho Albert Memorial, in Kensmgton Gardens, Ifondon. Shakespearean 
portraits of modern and more or less fanciful design appear in the stained 
glass windows of many public institutions and churches, Stationers’ 
Hail, London, St. Helen’s. Bishopsgate, and Southwark GathedraL 
Through tho eighteenth century Shakespeare’s head was repeatedly 
stamped on tradesmen’s copper tokens and for nearly two centuries his 
features have formed the favourite subject of distinguished medallists. 
Cameos and gems with intaglio portraits of Shakespeare have been 
frequently carved within the last 160 years. 
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Stntford, the foundation-atone waa laid on April 23, 1877* 
The theatre was opened exactly two years later, when 
* Much Ado about Nothing * was performed, with Hden 
Faucit (Lady Martin) as Beatrice and Barry Sullivan as 
Benedick. Festival performances of Sllakespeare's plays 
have since been given annually during April and May, 
while an additional season during the month of August 
was inaugurated in 1910. The Stratford festival per- 
formances have since 1887 been i^nderod by Mr. F. R. 
Benson and his dramatic company, with the assistance 
from time to time of the leading actors and actresses 
of London. Mr. Benson has produced on the Stratford 
stage all Shakespeare's plays save two, viz. ‘ Titus 
Andronicus ’ and ‘ All’s Well.’ The library and picture- 
gallery of the Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford 
were opened in 1881.^ A memorial Shakespeare library 
was opened at Birmingham on April 23, 1868, to com- 
memorate the Shakespeare tercentenary of 1864, and, 
after destruction by fire in 1879, was restored in 1882 ; 
it now possesses nearly ten thousand volumes relating 
to Shakespeare. 

^ A History of (he Shakespeare, Memorial, Stralford-on-Avon, 1882 ; 
Illustrated Catalogue of Pictures in the Shakespeare Memorial, 1896 . 
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Only two of Shakespeare’s works — his narrative poems 
‘ Venus and Adonis ’ and ‘ Lucreoe ’ — were published with 
Early issues sanction and co-operation. These poems 
ofthenarra- were the first specimens of his work to appear 
tive poems. print, and they passed in his lifetime through 
a greater number of editions than any of his plays. At 
his death in 1616 there had been printed six editions of 
* Venus and Adonis ’ (1593 and 1594 in quarto, 1596, 1599, 
1600, and 1602,^ all in small octavo), and five editions of 
‘ Luorece ’ (1594 in quarto, 1698, 1600, 1607, and 1616, in 
small octavo). 

Within half a century of Shakespeare’s death two 
editions of * Lucrece ’ were published, viz. in 1624 the 
sixth edition ’) and in 1655, when Shakespeare’s 
^sthumous appeared with a continuation by John 

of the Quarles (son of Francis Quarles the poet of the 

potms. ^ Emblems ’) entitled ‘ The Banishment of 

Tarquin, or the Reward of Lust.’ ^ Of ‘ Venus ’ there 
were in the seventeenth century as many as seven post- 

‘ It has been erroneously assorted that more than one edition 
appeared in 1602 , and that the ihiee extant copies of this edition repre- 
sent as many different impressions. The three copies are identical 
at all points save that on the title-page of the British Museum copy 
a comma replaces a colon, which figures m the other t^\o. That altera- 
tion was clearly made in the standing type before all the copies wore 
worked off. 

• Perfect copies contain a frontibpieco engraved by William Failh- 
orne ; m the upper part is a small oval portrait of Shakespeare adapted 
from the Di oeshout engraving m the First Folio ; below are full-length 
figures of CollatmuB and Lucrece. 
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humous editions (in 1617, 1620, 1627, two in 1630, 1636, 
and 1676), making thirteen editions in eighty-two years.^ 
The two narrative poems were next reprinted in * Poems 
on Affairs of State ’ in 1707 and in collected editions of 
Shakespeare’s * Poems ’ in 1709, 1710, And 1725. Malone 
in 1790 first admitted them to a critical Edition of Shake- 
speare’s works, and his example has since been generally 
followed. 

Three editions were issued of the piratical * Passionate 
Pilgrim,’ fraudulently assigned to Shakespeare by the pub- 
lisher William Jaggard, although it contained 
only a few occasional poems by the drama- 
tist. The first edition appeared in 1599, and 
the third in 1612. No copy of the second edition survives.* 
The only lifetime edition of the ‘ Sonnets ’ was Thorpe’s 
venture of 1609, of which twelve copies now seem known.* 
Thorpe’s edition of the ‘ Semnets ’ was first reprinted 
in the second volume of Bernard Lintot’s * Collections 


‘The 

Passionate 

Pilgnm.* 


' Copies of the early editions of the narrative poems are now very 
rare. Of the first edition of Venus and Adonxs the copy in the Malone 
collection of the Bodleian Library alone survives. Three copies of 
the second edition (1594) arc known ; two of the third edition (1596) ; 
one only of the fourth edition (1599) in Mr. Christie Miller's library, 
Brltwell Court, Maidenhead ; one only of the fifth edition (1600) in t^ 
Malone Collection of the Bodleian Library ; and throe of the sixth 
edition (1602). Of the editions of 1617, 1620, and of the two editions 
of 1630 unique copies again in each case alone survive. That of 1620 
is in the Capell collection at Trinity College, Cambridge ; the others 
are in the Bodleian Library. Two copies survive of each of the editions 
of 1627 and 163^, and of. three extant copies of the edition of 1675 
two are in America, while the third which is in the Bodleian lacks the 
title-page. Extant copies of the early editions of Lucrece are somewhat 
more numerous. Ten copies of the first edition (1594) have been traced ; 
one only of the 1598 edition (at Trinity College, Cambridge); two 
of the third edition (1600); two of the fourth edition (1607); four 
of the fifth edition (1616) ; six of the sixth edition (1624) ; five of the 
seventh edition (1632) and some twelve of the eighth edition (1655), 

* See p. 267 supra, 

* See p. 159 supra. Sales of the volume at auction have been 
rare of late years. The last copy to be sold belonged to Sir Henry St. 
John Mildmay, of Dogmersficld, Hants. It a as in moderate condition 
and fetched 8002. at Sotheby’s on April 20, 1907. 

2 M 
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of Poems by ShAkespeare ’ (1710) and for a second time 
in Steevens’s * Twenty of the Plays of Shakespeare* (1766). 

Malone first critically edited Thorpe’s text in 
SoMcts ^ ^ * Supplement to the Edition of Shake- 

speare’iT Plays, published in 1778,’ vol. i. The 
* Sonnets ’ were |6rst introduced into a collective edition ’ 
of Shakespeare’s works in 1790 when Malone incorporated 
them with the rest of the poems in his edition of that year. 
They reappeared in the * Variorum * edition of 1803 and 
in idl the leading editions that have appeared since.^ 

A so-called first collected edition of Shakespeare’s 
‘ Poems * in 1640 (London, by T[homa8]. Cotes for I[ohn]. 

Benson) consisted of the ‘ Sonnets,’ omitting 
•Poems’ eight (xviii. xix. xiiii. IvL Ixxv. Ixxvi. xcvi. 

cxxvi.) and adding the twenty poems 
(both Shakespearean and non-Shakespearean) of * The 
Passionate Pi^im ’ and a number of miscellaneous non- 
Shakespearean pieces of varied authorship.^ A reduced 
and altered copy by William Marshall of the Droeshout en- 
graving of 1623 formed the frontispiece of the volume of 
1640. There were prefatory poems by Leonard Digges 
and John Warren, as well as an address ‘ to the reader ’ 
signed ‘ J. B.,’ the imtials of the publisher. There Shake- 
speare’s ‘ poems ’ were described as ‘ serene, clear, and 
elegantly plain ; such gentle strains as shall re-create and 
not perplex your brain. No intricate or cloudy stuff to 


^ The first editions of Venua and Adonia, Lticrece, The Paaaionate 
Pilgrims Sonnets, with the play of PtrvAes, were reproduced in 
facsimile by the Oxford University Press, in 1905, with introductions 
and full bibhographies by the present writer. The 1609 edition of the 
SofiTteis was facsimiled for the first time in 1862. The chief original 
editions of the poems were included in the two complete scries of fac- 
similes of Shakespeare’s works in quarto which are noticed below, p. oo2, 
* The following entry appears m the Stationers' Company’s Register 
on November 4, 1639 : ' Entred [to John Benson] for his Copie vnder 
the hands of doctor Wykos and Master ffetherston warden An Addtewn 
of some excellent Poems to Shakespeares Poems by other gentlemen. 
vtz^. His mistria drawne and her mvnd by Beniamin Johnson. An 
HpisUe io Beniamin Johnson by Ffrancis Beaumont. His Aftslris 
shade by R. Herrick. &c. . . . vj6,’ (Arber, iv. 461). 
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jNude intelleot. Such as will raise your admiratioii to 
his praise.’ A chief point of interest in the ’ Poems * of 
1640 is the fact that Thorpe’s. dedication to ‘Mr. W. H.’ 
is omitted, and that the ‘ Sonnets ’ were printed there in a 
different order from that which was folloVed in the volume 
of 1609. Thus the poem numbered IxviA in the original 
edition opens the reissue, and what has been regarded as 
the crucial poem, beginning 

Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 

which was in 1609 numbered cxliv., takes the thirty-Becond 
place in 1640. In most cases a more or loss fanciful general 
title is placed in Benson’s edition at the heod of each 
sonnet, but in a few instances a single descriptive lieading 
serves for short sequences of two or throe sonnets which 
are printed continuously without spacing. The non- 
Shakespearean poems drawn from ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim ’ 
include the extracts (in the third edition of that miscellany) 
from Thomas Heywood’s * General History of Women ’ ; 
all are interspersed among the Sonnets and no hint is 
given that any of the volume’s contents lack claim to 
Shakespeare’s authorship. The * Poems ’ of 1640 concludes 
with three epitaphs on Shakespeare and with a short 
appendix entitled * an addition of some excellent poems to 
those precedent by other Gentlemen.’ The volume is of 
great rarity.^ In 1710 it was reprinted in the supplementary 
volume to Nicholas Rowe’s edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
and again in 1725 in the supplementary volume to Pope’s 
edition. Othe' issues of Benson’s volume appeared in 
1750 and 1775. An exact reprint was issued in 1885. 

Of Shakespeare’s plays there were printed before his 
death in 1616 only sixteen pieces (all in quarto), or 

^ Perfect copies open with a set of five leaves with signatures in- 
dependent of the rest of the volume. These loaves supply the frontis- 
piece, title-page, and other preliminary mailer. A second title-page 
precedes the ' poems * which fill the mam |)art of the book. A perfect 
copy of the volume, formerly belonging to Robert *Hoe of New York, 
was sold in New York on May 3, 1911, for 32001., the highest price yet 
reached. 


2 n 2 
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eighteen pieces if we include the ' Contention ' (1594 end 
1000), and * The True Tragedy ’ (1595 and 1600), the first 
drafts respectively of the Second and the Third 
*** Parts of ‘ Henry VL’ These quartos, which sold 
in tbe ^ at five^euce or sixpence apiece, were publishers’ 
venttfres, and were undertaken without the 
co-operation of the author. The publication of 
separate plays was, as we have seen,^ deemed by thea- 
trical shareholders, and even by dramatists, injurious to 
their interests. In March 1599 the theatrical manager 
Philip Henslowe endeavoured to induce a publisher who 
had secured a playhouse copy of the comedy of ^ Patient 
Grissell,’ by Dekker, Chettle, and Haughton, to abandon 
the publication of it by offering him a bribe of 21. The 
pubUoation was suspended till 1603.^ In 1608 the share- 
holders of the Whitefriars theatre imposed on 
The ^ disloyal actors who yielding to publishers’ bribes 
objectpas caused plays to be put into print a penalty of 
401, and forfeiture of their places.* Many times 
in subsequent years the Lord Chamberlain 
in behalf of the acting companies warned the Stationers' 
Company against * procuring publishing and printing plays ’ 
‘ by means whereof not only they [the actors] themselves 
had much prejudice, but the books much corruption, to 
the injury and disgrace of the authors.’ ^ 

But in spite of the managers’ repeated protests, the 
publishers found ready opportunities of effecting their 
purpose. Occasionally a dramatist in self-defence against 
a threat of piracy sent a piece to press on his own account.* 

^ See p. 100 n. 1 supra, 

• Cf. Henslowe *8 Diary, ed. Greg, i. 119. 

• Trans, New Shaksp, Soc. (1887-92), p. 271. 

^ Cf. Malone's Variorum Shakespeare, iu. 160 soq. ; Malone Soo. 
CoUections, 1911, vol. i. pp. 364 soq. 

• In 1604 John Marston himself sent to press his play called The 
MakonUni in order to protect himself against a threatened piracy. 
He bitterly complained that * scenes invented merely to be spoken 
should be inforcively published to be read.* 
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Bat tiiem is no evidence that Shakespeare aasamed ai^ 
personal respmiBibility for the printing of any of his dramas, 
or that any play in Us own handwriting reached the press. 
Over the means of access to plays which were usually open 
to publishers the author exerted no conuol. As a rule, the 

The source to have bouglA of an actor one 

of the ^ of the copies of the play which it was necessary 
for the manager to provide for the company. 
Such copies were usually made from the author’s autograph 
after the manager, who habitually abbreviated the text and 
expanded the stage directions, had completed his revision. 
The divergences from the author’s draft varied with the 
character and length of the piece and the mood of the 
manager. The managerial pencil ordinarily left some severe 
soars. In the cose of at least four of Shakespeare’s pieces — 
‘ Borneo and Juliet,’ ‘ Henry V,’ the ‘ Merry Wives ’ and 
‘ Pericles ’ — the earliest printed version lacked even the 
slender authority of a theatrical transcript ; the printers 
depended on crude shorthand reports taken down from 
the lips of the actors during the performances.^ A second 
issue of ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ presented a more or less 
satisfactory theatrical copy of tho tragedy, but no attempt 
was made in Shakespeare’s lifetime to meet the manifold 
defects of the quartos of ‘ Henry V,’ the ‘ Merry Wives,* 
or ‘ Pericles.’ Thus the textual authority of the life-time 
quartos is variable. Yet despite the lock of efficient pro- 
tMtion the authentic text at times escaped material 
injury. Most of the volumes are of immense value for 
the Shakespearean student. The theatrical conventions 
of the day not only withheld Shakespeare’s autograplis 
from the printing press but condemned them to early 
destruction. The Quartos, whatever their blemishes, 
present Shakespeare’s handiwork in the earliest shape 
in which it was made accessible to readers of his own 


era. 


* See p. 1 12 n. 3 aupra. 
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The popularity of the quarto vernons 'which wrae pub- 
lished in Shakespeare’s lifetime diffwed greatly. Two of 
The various plays* published thus, reached five editions 
hfetime before 1616, viz. ‘ Richard III ’ (1597, 1698, 
ediUons. Jgj2) and ‘The First Part of 

Henry IV ’ (1694, 1699, 1604, 1608, 1613). 

Three reached four editions, viz. ‘ Richard II ’ (1697, 
1698, 1608 supplying the deposition scene for the first 
time, 1615) ; ‘ Hamlet ’ (1603 imperfect, 1604, 1606, 1611) ; 
and ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ (1597 imperfect, 1599, two in 1609). 

Two reached three editions, viz. ‘ Titus ’ (1594, 1600, and 
1611) ; and ‘ Pericles * (two in 1609, 1611, all imperfect). 

Two reached two editions, viz. ‘ Henry V ’ (1600and 1602, 
both imperfect) ; ‘ Troilus and Cressida ’ (both in 1609). 

Seven achieved only one edition, viz. ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost ’ (1698) ; ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ (1600) ; 
‘ Merchant of Venice ’ (1600) ; ‘The Second Part of Henry 
IV’ (1600); ‘Much Ado’ (1600); ‘Merry Wives’ (1602 
imperfect), and ‘Le^^r’ (1608). 

Three years after Sl)akespeare’s death, in 1619, a 
somewhat substantial addition was made to these quarto 
editions. In that year there was issued a 
questioned*^' sccond edition of ‘ Merry Wives ’ (again imper- 
jwartos of feet) and a fourth edition of ‘ Pericles,’ as 
well as a reissue of the pseudo-Shakespearean 
piece ‘The Yorkshire Tragedy’ and a new edition of 
the two parts of ‘ The Whole Contention between the two 
Famous Houses, Lancaster and Yorke,’ where the original 
drafts of the Second and Third Parts of ‘ Henry VI ’ 
respectively were brought together in a single volume 
and were described for the first time as ‘ written 
by William Shakespeare, Gent.’ The name of Arthur 
Johnson, the original publisher of the ‘ Merry Wives,’ re- 
appeared in the imprint of the 1619 reissue. The title-pages 
of the three other volumes describe them as ‘ printed for 
T. P.,’ f.r. Thomas Pavier, a publisher whose principles were 
far more questionable than those of most of his fraternity. 

To the same year 1619 have also been assigned fresh 
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editions of four other Shakespearean quartos and one 
other pseudo-Shakespearean quarto, all of which bear on 
The five title-pages earlier dates. The volumes 

suspected in question are " A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ 
quartos. printed by lames Roberts, ^1^ *), ‘ Merchant 
of Venice ’ (‘ printed by J. Roberts, 1»0 *), ‘ Henry V ’ 
(‘ printed for T. P., 1008 and ‘ Lear ’ (‘ printed for 
Nathaniel Butter, 1608’), as well as the pseudo-Shake- 
spearean ‘ Sir John Oldcastle * ^ (‘ printed for T. P., 1800 ’). 
In the case of these five quartos the dates in the imprints 
are believed to be deceptive, and, save in the cases of 
* Henry V ’ and ‘ Sir John Oldcastle,’ the publishers or 
printers are held to be falsely named. 

The five volumes were, it is alleged, first printed and 
published in 1619 at the press in the Barbican of William 
The charge James Roberta’s successor, in collusion 

against ^ with the Stationer Thomas Pavier. In each 
Pavier. Jaggard and Pavier are charged with 

antedating the pubhcation. The five suspected quartos 
have been met bound up in a single volume of seventeenth- 
century date along with the four Shakespearean or pseudo- 
Shakespearean quartos which were admittedly produced 
in 1619. It is suggested that Pavier planned in that year 
a first partial issue of Shakespeare’s collective work, 
in which he intended to include all the nine quartos. 
But the resort to fraudulent imprints in the case of five 
plays shews that he did not persist in that design.* 

^ The suspected repriqt improves on the original by newly inserting 
on the title-page the words ' written by William Shakespeare.* 

* Very strong technical evidence has been adduced against Pavier 
from the watermarks of the paper of the nine quartos. Eight of the 
suspected quartos bear too on the title-page the same engraved device, 
a carnation, with the Welsh motto * Hob Ddirn, hob Ddiou ' (Without 
God, without all). The suspected quarto of A Mxdavtmmtr Night' 9 
Dream bears a different device, consisting of a half eagle and key, 
the arms of the city of Geneva, with the motto ' Post tenebras lux.* 
Both devices were of old standing in the trade, and the blocks seem to 
have come into the possession of the printer, William Jaggard. No 
intelligible motive has been assigned to Pavier, affart from general per- 
versity. The textual superiority to its predecessor of the suspected 
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Only one of Shakespeare’s plays which were hitherto 
unpublished appeared in quarto within a few years of 
his death. ‘ Othello ’ was first printed in 1622. 
In the same year there were issued sixth 

editioniS of both ‘ Richard 111 ’ and * The 

First tPart of Henry IV,’ ^ while Shakespeare’s 
name appeared for the first time on a third edition of 
the old play of ‘ King John ’ in which he had no hand. 

The original quartos are all to be reckoned among 
bibliographical rarities. Of many of them less than a 
The scarcity suTvive, and of some issues only one, two, 

of the or three copies. A single copy alone seems 

quartos. extant of the first (1594) quarto of ‘ Titus Andro- 

nicus ’ (now in the collection of Mr. Folger, of New York). 
Two copies survive of the 1697 quarto of ‘ Richard II,’ 
of the fhst (1603) quarto of ' Hamlet ’ (both imperfect), of 

re-isaue of Th^ Merchant of Venice conflicts with an accusation of whole- 
salo piracy, which preeumes tho plagiarism of a pre-existing edition. 
Mr. W. W. Greg, in the Library for 1908, pp. 11^131, 381-409, first 
questioned tho authenticity of the imprints of the nine quartos in ques- 
tion. His conclusions are accepted by Mr. Alfred W. Pollard, in his 
Shakespeare' a Folios and Quartos, 1909, pp. 81 seq. 

^ The publication of tho first oolleote<l edition of Shakespeare's work 
in tho First Folio of 1623 did not bring to an end the practice of pub- 
lishing separate plays in quarto ; but the value and interest of such 
volumes fell quickly, in view of the higher authoiity which was claimed 
for the Folio text. Some of the more interesting quarto re-issues of 
post-Folio years wore Richard 111 (1629), Pericles, Othello, and Merry 
Wives (1630), Love's Labour's Lost and The Taming of the Shrew (1631), 
Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, and The Merchant of Venice (1637). Later 
in tho seventeenth century publishers often reissued in quarto, from 
the text of the Third or Fourth Folios, the tragedies of Hamlet, Julius 
Ccssar and Othello, These volumes are known to bibliographers as 
'The Players’ Quartos.’ They include four editions of Hamlet (1676, 
1683, 1695 and 1703), five editions of Julius Ccssar (the first dated 
1684 and the latest 1691), and five editions of OtheUo (1681, 1687, 
1695, 1701, and 1705) : see Library, April 1913, pp. 122 seq. Litho- 
graphed facsimiles of tho quartos published before 1623, with some 
of the quarto editions of the poems (forty -eight volumes m all), were 
prepared by Mr. £. W. Ashbec, and issued to subscribers by Halli- 
well-Phillipps between 1862 and 1871. A cheaper set of quarto fac- 
similes, undertaken by Mr. W. Griggs, under the supervision of Dr. F. J. 
Fumivall, appeared in forty-thr^ volumes between 1880 and 1889. 
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the 1804 quarto of ' 1 Henry IV/ and of the 1605 quarto of 
< Hamlet." Three copies alone are known of the 1698 quarto 
of ^ The First Part of Henry IV ’ and of the second (1604) 
quarto of ‘ Hamlet." ^ 

Many large coUections of original qu J^os were formed 
in the eighteenth century. The chief ofHhese are now 
The chief preserved in public libraries. To the British 
ooiiectioas Museum the actor Oarriok bequeathed his 
of quartos. coHeetion in 1779 ; to the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Edward Capell gave his Shakespeare 
library also in 1779 s ; and to the Bodleian Library Edmund 
Malone bequeathed his Shakespeare collection in 1812. 
The collections at the British Museum and the Bodleian 
acquired many supplementary quartos during the nine- 
teenth century. The best collection which remains in 
private hands was brought together by the actor, John 
Philip Kemble, and was acquired in 1821 by the Duke of 
Devonshire, who subsequently made important additions to 
it. This collection remained in the possession of the 
I>uke*s descendants till 1914, when the whole was sold to 
the American collector, Mr. Archer Huntington. Another 
good collection of quartos was formed in the eighteenth 
century by Charles Jennens, the well-known virtuoso, of 
Gopsall House, Leicestershire. Gopsall House and its 
contents descended to Earl Howe, who sold Jennens’s 
Shakespearean collection in December 1907.’ 

^ Muoh information on the relative scarcity of the quartos will be 
found in Justin Winsor’s Bibliography of the Original Quartos and Folios 
of Shakespeare with particuiar reference to copies in America (Boston, 
1874-6). 

‘ Sm p. 681 n. 1 infra. 

* At the sale at Sotheby’s fourteen of the Gopsall quartos vore 
purchased privately en bloc, while the remaining fourteen were disposed 
of publicly to various bidders. Perfect copies of Shakespeare quartos 
range in price, according to their rarity, from 300/. to 2600/. In 1864, 
at the sale of George Daniel’s library, quarto copies of Love's Labour's 
Lost and of Merry Wives (first edition) each fetched 340/. 10s. On 
April 23, 1004, the 1600 quarto of 2 Henry IV fetched at Sotheby’s 
1036/., while the 1694 quarto of Titus (unique cojiy found at Lund, 
Sweden) was bought privately by Mr. Folger of New York in January, 
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In 1623 the first attempt was made to give the world 
a complete edition of Shakespeare’s plays. It was a 
venture of an exceptional kind. Whatever 
may have been the intentions of Pavier and 
Jago4rd in 1619, there was only one previous 
collective publftation of a contemporary dramatist’s works 
which was any way comparable with the Shakespearean 
project of 1623. In 1616 Ben Jonson, with the aid of the 
printer William Stansby, issued a folio volume entitled 
‘ The Workes of Beniamin Jonson,’ where nine of Jonson’s 
already published pieces were brought together.^ 

Two of Shakespeare’s intimate friends and fellow- 
actors, John Heminges and Henry Condell, both of whom 
Editors received Small bequests under his will, were 
printers and nominally responsible for the design of 1623. 
publishers Heminges w^as the business manager of Shake- 
speare’s company, and had already given ample proof of 
his mercantile ability and enter[)rise. Condell was closely 
associated with Heminges in the organisation of the 
stage. But a small syndicate of printers and publishers 
undertook all pecuniary liability for the collective issue of 
Shakespeare’s work. Chief of the syndicate was William 


1905 for 20002. On June 1, 1907, a quarto of Tht First Part of the 
Contention (1594) — the early draft of 2 Henry VI — fetched 1910/. at 
Sothoby'a ; and on July 9, 1914, a quarto, from the Huth Library, 
of The True Chronicle History of King Leir and his three Daughters 
(1605), the anonymous play which suggested Shakespeare’s tragedy of 
King Lear, fetched at Sotheby’s the gigantio sum of 2470/. It hardly 
needs adding that American competition is the cause of the recent 
inflation of pnon. 

^ This folio has a frontispiece portrait by Vaughan. Each play 
has a separate title-page. There was a re-issue of the volume in 1640. 
Throe other of Jonson’s plays were meanwhile reprinted in folio in 1631, 
and those were re-issued with yet another three pieces and a fragment 
of a fourth as * The second volume ’ of JonsorVs Workes, also in 1640 
There was only one other oolleotive publication within the first half 
of the seventeenth century of the works of Elizabethan or Jacobean 
dramatists, and that avowedly followed the precedent of the Shakespeare 
First Folio. Thirty-four Comedies and Tragedies by Beaumont and 
Fletcher which had not previously been printed were issued in a folio 
volume by Humphrey Moseley in 1647. See p. 660 n. 
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Jaggard, printer since 1611 to the City of London, who in 
1694 bc^an business solely as a bookseller in Fleet Street, 
east of the churchyard of St. Dunstan in the West. As the 
piratical publisher of * The Passionate Pilgrim ’ in 1699 he 
had acknowledged the commercial value^^ Shakespeare’s 
name. In 1608 he extended his operations ^y acquiring an 
interest in a printing press. He then purchased a chief 
share in the press which James Roberts worked with much 
success in the Barbican. There Roberts had printed the 
first quarto edition of ‘ The Merchant of Venice ’ in 1600 and 
the (second) quarto of ' Hamlet ’ in 1604. Roberts, more- 
over, enjoyed for nearly twenty-one years the right to print 
‘ the players’ bills * or programmes. That privilege he 
made over to Joggard together with his other literary pro- 
perty in 1615. It is to the close personal relations with the 
playhouse managers into which the acquisition of the right 
of printing ‘ the players’ bills ’ brought Jaggard that the in- 
ception of tlie comprehensive scheme of the ‘ First Folio * 
may safely be attributed. Jaggard associated his son Isaac 
with the enterprise. They alone of the members of the syn- 
dicate were printers. Tlieir three partners were publishers 
or booksellers only. Two of those, William Aspley and John 
Smethwick, had already speculated in plays of Shakespeare. 
Aspley had published with another in 1600 the ‘ Second 
Part of Henry IV ’ and * Much Ado about Nothing,’ and 
in 1609 half of Thorpe’s impression of Shakespeare’s 
* Sonnets.’ Smethwick, whose shop was in St. Dunstan’s 
Cihurchyard, Fleet Street, near Jaggard’s first place of 
business, had purchased in 1607 Nicholas Ling’s rights 
in ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ and ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ and had published the 1609 quarto of ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ’ and the 1611 quarto of ‘ Hamlet.’ Edward Blount, 
the fifth partner, was an interesting figure in the trade, and, 
unlike his companions, had a true taste in literature. He 
had been a friend and admirer of Christopher Marlowe, and 
had actively engaged in the posthumous publication of two 
of Marlowe’s poems. He had published that curious 
collection of mystical verse entitled ‘ Love’s Martyr,’ one 
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poem in which, * a poetical essay of the Fhoeniz and the 
Turtle/ was signed * William Shakespeare.’ ^ 

The First Folio was printed at the press in the Barbican 
which Jaggard had acquired of Roberts. Upon Blount 

TheUcense labour of Seeing the 

Nov. 8, worl though the press. It was in progress 
throughout 1623, and had so far advanced by 
November 8, 1623, that on that day Edward Blount and 
Isaac (son of William) Jaggard obtained formal license 
from the Stationers’ Company to publish sixteen of the 
twenty hitherto unprinted plays which it was intended to 
include. The pieces, whose approaching publication for 
the first time was thus announced, were of supreme literary 
interest. The titles ran : ‘ The Tempest,* ‘ The Two 
Gentlemen,* * Measure for Measure,* ‘ Comedy of Errors,* 
‘ As You Like It,* ‘ All’s WeU,’ ‘ Twelfth Night,’ ‘ Winter’s 
Tale,’ ‘The Third Part of Henry VI,’ ‘ Henry VIH,’ ‘ Corio- 
lanus,* ‘ limon,* ‘ Julius Cajsar,’ ‘ Macbeth,* ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,* and ‘ Cymbeline.* Four other hitherto un- 
printed dramas for which no license was sought figured 
in the volume, viz. ‘ King John,’ The First and Second 
Parts of * Henry VI ’ and ‘ I’lie Taming of the Shrew ’ ; 
but each of these plays was based by Shakespeare on a 
play of like title which had been published at an earlier 
date, and the absence of a license was doubtless due to 
some misconception on the part either of the Stationers’ 
Company’s officers or of the editors of the volume as to the 
true relations subsisting between the old pieces and the 
new. The only play by Shakespeare that had been pre- 
viously published and was not included in the First Folio 
was * Pericles.’ * 

Thirty-six pieces in all wore thus brought together. 

^ Boo p. 270 loq. supra, and a momoir of Blount by the present 
writer in Bibliograpfiica, p. 489 soq. 

‘ The present uriter described, in greater detail than had been 
attempted before, the general characteristics of the First Folio in his 
Introduction to the facsimile published at Oxford in 1002. Some of 
his conclusions are questioned in Mr. Alfred W. Pollard’s useful Shaks* 
speare Quartos and Fohos, 1909, which has been already cited. 
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Nine of the fourteen comedies^ five of the ten histories, 
and six of the twelve tragedies were issued for the first 
time and were rescued from urgent peril of oblivion. 
Whatever be the First Folio’s typographical and editorial 
imperfections, it is the fountain-head W knowledge of 
Shakespeare’s complete achievement. 1 

The plays were arranged under three headings : 

* CiomedieB,’ " Histories,’ and 'Tragedies.’ It is clear that 
The order volume was printed and made up in 

of the three separate sections. Each division was 
plays. independently paged, and the quires on which 
each was printed bear independent seiies of signatures. 
The arrangement of the plays in each division follows no 
consistent principle. The comedy section begins with * The 
Tempest,’ one of the latest of Shakespeare’s compositions, 
and ends with ‘ The Winter’s Tale.’ The histories more 
justifiably begin with ' King John ’ and end with ' Henry 
VIII ’ ; here historic chronology is carefully observed. 
The tragedies begin with * Troilus and Cressida ’ and end 
with ' Cymbeline.’ The order of the First Folio, despite 
its want of strict method, has been usually followed in 
subsequent collective editions. 

The volume consisted of nearly one thousand double- 
column pages and was sold at a pound a copy. The book 
was described on the title-page as publislicd by Edward 
Blount and Isaac Jaggard, and in the colophon as ' printed 
at the charges of W. Jaggard, I. Smithweeke, and W. 
Aapley,’ as well as of Blount. On the title-page was 
engraved the JDroeshout portrait, and on the fly-leaf facing 
the title are printed ten lines signed ' B. I.’ [t.e. Ben Jonson] 
attesting the lifelike accuracy of the portrait. The pre- 
liminary pages contain a dedication in prose, an address ‘ to 
the great variety of readers ’ (also in prose), a list of ‘ The 
names of the Principal! Actors in all these Playes,* and ‘ A 
Catalogue of the seuerall Comedies Histories and Tragedies 
contained in this Volume,’ with four sets of commendatory 
verses signed respectively by Ben Jonson; Hugh Holland, 
Leonard Digges, and I. M., perhaps Jasper Mayne. 
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The dedication was addressed to two promin^t 
courtiers, the brothers William Herbert, third earl of 
Pembroke, the Lord Chamberlain (from 1615 
to 1626), and Philip Herbert, Earl of Mont- 
gom^. Shakespeare’s friends and fellow-aotom 
John Hemingesland Henry Condell signed the dedicatory 
epistle *To the most noble and incomparable paire of 
brethren.’ The same signatures were appended to the 
succeeding address ‘ to the great variety of readers.’ In 
both compositions the two actors made pretension to a 
larger responsibility for the enterprise than they probably 
incurred, but their motives in solely identifying themselves 
with the venture were beyond reproach. They disclaimed 
(they wrote) ‘ ambition either of selfe-profit or fame in 
undertaking the design,’ being solely moved by anxiety 
to ‘ keepe the memory of so worthy a friend and fellow 
alive as was our Shakespeare.’ ‘ It had bene a thing we 
confesse worthie to haue bene wished,’ they inform the 
reader, ‘that the author himselfe had lined to haue set 
forth and ouerseen his owne writings.’ 

The two dedicatory Addresses — to the patrons and to 
the readers — ^wliich the actor-editors sign, contain phrases 
which crudely echo passages in the published 
writings of Shakespeare’s friend and fellow- 
dramatist, Ben Jonson. From such parallelisms 
has been deduced the theory that Ben Jonson 
helped the two actors to edit the volume and 
that his pen supplied the two preliminary documents in 
prose. But the ill-rounded sentences of the actors’ epistles 
lacked Jonson’s facility of style. His contribution to 
the First Folio may well be limited to the lines facing 
the portrait which he subscribed with his initials, and the 
poetic eulogy which he signed with his full name. Shake- 
speare's colleagues, Heminges and Condell, had acted in 
Jonson’s plays, and may well have gathered from his 
writings hints for their unpractised pens. But it is more 
probable that they delegated much of their editorial duty 
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to the pnblisher, Edward Blount, who waa not unveiBed 
in the dj^oatory art.^ 

The title-page states that all the plays were printed 
‘according to tiie true oiigmall copies.’ The dedicators 
wrote to the same effect. ‘ An where (before) 
***“s’d diuerse st(me, and surrep- 
titious copies, maimed and deformed by the 
frauds and stealthes of iniurious impostors that expos'd 
them : euen those are now offer’d to your view cur’d and 
perfect of their limbes, and all the rest absolute in their 
numbers as he concerned them.’ The writers of the Address 
further assert that ‘ what [Shakespeare] thought he vttered 
with that easinesse that wee haue scarce receiued from 
him a blot in his papers.’ Ben Jonson recorded a remark 
made to him by ‘ the players ’ to the same effect.* 

The precise source and value of the ‘ copy ’ which the 
actor-editors furnished to the printers of the First Folio 
..... are not easily determined. The actor-editors 

of the ^ clearly meant to suggest that they had access 

to Shakespeare’s autographs undefaced by his 
own or any other revising pen. But such an assurance 
is in open conflict with theatrical practice and with the 
volume’s contents. In the case of the twenty plays which 
had not previously been in print, recourse was alone possible 
to manuscript copies. But external and internal evidence 
renders .it highly improbable that Shakespeare’s auto- 
graphs were at the printer’s disposal. Well-nigh all the 
])lays of the First FoUo bear internal marks of transcription 

^ George Steovons claimed the Address * To the Groat Variety of 
Readers ’ for Ben Jonson, and cited in support of his contention many 
parallel passages from Jonson’s works. (Soe Malono's Varwrum 
Shakespeare^ vol. ii. pp. 663-075.) Prof. W. Bmsmoro Briggs has on 
like doubtful grounds extended Jonson's claim to the dedication 
(cf. The Times Literary Supplement, Nov. 12, 1914, and Apiil 22, 1915), 
but Mr. Percy Simpson has questioned Prof. Briggs’s oonoliisions on 
grounds that deserve acceptance (of. ibid, Nov. 19, 1914, and May 20, 
1916). 

* See p. 97 supra. 
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and revision by the theatrical manager. In spite of tiieir 
heated disclaimer, the editors sought help too from the 
published Quartos. But most of the pieces were printed 
from hitherto unprinted copies which had been made for 
theatrical uses. yK)wing to the sudden destruction by fire of 
the Globe theaCre in 1613 there were special difSculties in 
bringing material for the volume together. When the like 
disaster befel the Fortune theatre in 1621, we learn specifi- 
cally that none of the theatrical manuscripts or prompt 
books escaped. Heminges, who was ‘ book-keeper ’ as well 
as general manager of the Globe, could only have replen- 
ished his theatrical library with copies of plays which were 
not at the date of the fire in his custody at the theatre. 
Two sources were happily available. Many transcripts 
were in the private possession of actors, and there were 
extant several * fair copies * which the author or actor had 
according to custom procured for presentation to friends 
and patrons.^ 

^ Gopiea of plays w ere at times also preseryod by the licenser of plays, 
who was in the habit of directing the ' book-keeper * of the theatre to 
supply him with ^ a fair copy ’ of a play after he had ozaminod and 
corrected the author's manuscript. * A fair copy * of Beaumont and 
Hletoher's Honest Man's Fortune (played in lbl3) which was made 
for the licenser Sir Henry Herbert is in the Dyce Library at South 
Kensington ; a note in the licensor's autogiaph states that the original 
manuscript was lust. Apart fiom pieces written by students for the 
Universities, all save some haif-a-dozen autographs of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean plays seem to have disappeared, and the contemporary 
scrivener's transcripts which survive are few. A good example of a 
private transcript made for a patron by a professional scribe is a draft 
of Beaumont and Fletcher's Humorous Lieutenant dated in 1626, which 
is preserved among the W>mn MSS. at Peniarth. Fair copies of 
like calibre of six plays of William Percy, a minor dramatist, were 
until lately in the Duke of Devonshire’s collection, and nine plays 
avowedly prepared for a patron by their author Ck>8mo Manucho belong^ 
in the eighteenth century to the Marquis of Northampton. Of private 
transcripts which were acquired and preserved by contemporary actors, 
tw'o good specimens are a copy of The TeUtale, an anonymous comedy 
in five acts, among the Dulwich College manuscripts. No. xx, and a 
copy of Middleton’s Witch among Malone’s MSS. at the Bodleian. 
The actor Alleyn's manuscript copy of portions of Greene’s play of 
Orlando Furioso also at Dulwich (1. No. 138) presents many pomta of 
interest. The Egorton MS. 1904 oontains r.8 many as fifteen transcripts 
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There are marked inequalitiea in the textual value of 
the thirty-six plays of the First Folio. The twenty newly 
published pieces vary greatly in authmtioity. 
Textual ‘The Tempest,’ *The Two Gentlemen of 

the'newiy Verona,’ ‘Twelfth Night,’ Winter’s Tale,’ 

‘ Julius CaBsar,’ and ‘ Anton^ and Cleopatra ’ 
adhere, it would seem, very closely to the 
form in which they came from the author’s pen. ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew,’ ‘ The Comedy of Errors,’ ‘ As You 
Like It,’ the three parts of ‘ Henry VI,’ ‘ King John,’ and 
‘ Heniy VIII ’ follow fairly accurate transcripts. But the 
remaining six pieces, ‘ All’s WeU that Ends Well,’ ‘ Measure 
for Measure,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Coriolanus,’ ‘ Cymbeline,’ and 
' Timon of Athens,’ are very corrupt versions and abound 
in copyists’ incoherences. 

With regard to the sixteen plays of which printed Quartos 
were available, the editors of the First Folio ignored eight 
The eight preceding editions. Of ‘ Richard III,’ 

neglected ‘ Merry Wives,’ * Henry V,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘ Lear,’ 
Quartos. .g Henry IV,’ ‘Hamlet,’ and ‘TroUus and 
Cressida,’ all of which were in print, manuscript versions 
were alone laid under contribution by the Folio. The 
Quartos of ‘ Richard III,’ ‘ Merry Wives,’ and ‘ Henry V ’ 
lacked authentic value, and the Folio editors did 
good service in superseding them. Elsewhere their 
neglect of the Quartos reflects on their critical acumen. 


of plays nearly all of whioh seem to answer the desoription of private 
transcripts made oiiher for actors or for tlieir frion<i8 or patrons. The 
publisher, Humpliroy Moseley, when he collootod in a folio volume the un- 
printed lilays of Beaumont and Fletcher in 1047, informed his readers 
that he ‘ had the originalls from such as received them from the Authors 
themselves,' that ' when private friends desir'd a copy, they [t.e. the 
Aotors] then (and justly too) transcribed what they Act<Kl,' and that 
‘ 'twere vain to mention the chargeablcntms of this work [».c. the cost of 
gathering the scatterod plays for coUoclive publication], for those who 
own'd the Manuscripts too well know their value to make a cheap esti- 
mate of any of these Pieces.' Moseley brought the ‘ copy ' together after 
the theatres wore closed and thoir libraries dispersed, but his referenoes 
to the distribution of dramatic manuscripts and the manner of col- 
lecting them presume practices of old standing See p. 554 n. 
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In the case of ‘ Lear ’ and " Troilos and Cressida,’ several 
passages of value which figure in the Quartos are omitted 
by the Folio, and the Folio additions need supplementing 
before the texts can be reckoned complete. Similar relations 
subsist between ^ text of the Second Quarto of ^ Hamlet * 
and the indepeildent Folio version of the play. On the 
other hand, the new Folio text of ‘ Othello * improves on the 
Quarto text. The Folio text of ‘ The Second Part of Henry 
IV ’ supplies important passages absent from the Quarto ; 
yet it is inferior to its predecessor in general accuracy. 

Of the remaining eight Quartos substantial use was 
made by the Folio editors, in spite of the comprehensive 
The eight which they cast on all pre-existing editions, 

reprinted At times the editors made additions chiefly 
Quartos Stage directions to such Quarto 

texts as they employed. If the Quarto existed in more 
than one edition, the Folio editors usually accepted the 
guidance of a late issue, however its textual value compared 
with its predecessor. Tlie only Quarto of ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
lx)st ’ — that of 1598 — was reproduced literally, but without 
scrupulous care, ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ followed 
rather more carefully the text of Pavier’s (second) Quarto, 
which is said to have been falsely dated 1600. The Folio 
version of ‘ Richard II ’ follows the late (fourth) Quarto of 
1615, which is for the most part less trustworthy than the 
first Quarto of 1597 — in spite of the temporary suppression 
there of great part of the deposition scene first supplied 
in the third Quarto of 1608. ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ is taken 
from the third Quarto of 1609, and tliough the punctuation 
is improved and the stage directions expanded, the Folio 
text shows some typographical degeneracy. The First Folio 
prints the 1611 (the third) Quarto of 'Titus Andronicus ’ 
with new stage directions, some textual alterations and 
some additions including one necessary scene (act iii. sc. 2). 
‘ The First Part of Henry IV ’ is printed from the fifth 
Quarto of 1613 with a good many corrections. 'The 
Merchant of Venice ’ is faithful to the 1600 or the earlier 
of two Quarto issues, and ‘ Much Ado ’ is loyal to the only 
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Quarto, of 1600 ; in both cases new stage directions are 
added. 

As a q>ecimen of typography the First Folio is not to be 
commended. There are a great many coj^mporary folios 
of larger bulk far more neatlj and oorrectly 
printed. It looks as though Jaggard's printing 
office were undermanned. Proofs that the 
book was printed off without adequate supervision could 
be multiplied almost indefinitely. Passages in foreign 
languages are rarely intelligible, and testify with singular 
completeness to the proofreader's inefficiency. Apart from 
misprints in the text, errors in pagination and in the 
signatui'es recur with embarrassing frequency. Many 
headlines are irregular. Capital letters irresponsibly distin- 
guish words within the sentence, and although italic t3rpe 
is more methodically employed, the implicit rules are often 
disobeyed. The system of punctuation which was adopted 
by Jacobean printers of plays differed from on^ own ; it 
would seem to have followed rhythmical rather than logical 
principles ; commas, semicolons, colons, brackets and 
hyphens indicated the pauses which the rhythm required. 
But the punctuation of the First Folio often ignored all 
just methods.^ The sheets seem to have been worked off 
very slowly, and corrections, as was common, were made 
whUe the press was working, so that the copies struck off 
later differ occasionally from the earlier copies. 

An irregularity which is common to all copies is that 
‘ Troilus and Crossida,’ though in the body of the book 
it opens the section of tragedies, is not mentioned at 
all in the table of contents, and the play is unpaged 
except on its second and third pages, which bear the 
numbers 79 and 80.* Several copies are distinguished 

^ To Mr. Percy Simpson is due the credit of determining in his 
Shaieeapearian Punctuation (1911) the true principles of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean punctuation. 

^ Gf. p. 369 supra. Full dosoriptions of this and dther irregularities 
of the First Folio are given in the present author’s Introduction to the 
Oxford facsimile of the First Folio, 1902. 


2 o 2 
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by more interesting irregularities, in some cases unique. 
Copies in the Public Library in New York and the 
Barton collection in the Boston Public Library, 
like copy sold in 1897 to an American 
colle^r by Bishop John Vertue, include a 
cancel duplicate of a leaf of * As You Like It ’ (sheet R 
of the Comedies).^ In Bishop Samuel Butler’s copy, now 
in the National Library at Paris, a proof leaf of * Hamlet ’ 
was bound up with the corrected leaf.* 

The most interesting irregularity yet noticed appears 
in one of the two copies of the book which belonged to 
the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and is now 
Sheldon the property of Mr. Burdett-Coutts. This copy, 
which is known as the Sheldon Folio, formed 
in the seventeenth century part of the library of the 
Sheldon family of Weston Manor in the parish rf Long 
Compton, Warwickshire, not very far from Stratford- 
on-Avon.® A subsequent owner was John Horne Tooke, 
the radical politician and philologist, who scattered about 
the margins of the volume many manuscript notes 
attesting an unqualified faith in the authenticity of the 
First Folio text.^ In the Sheldon Folio the opening page 

^ The copy in the Now York Public Library was bought by Lenoz 
the Amenoan oolloctor at Sotheby's m 1855 for 1631. 16s. Ho inserted 
a title-page (inlaid and bearing tho wilfully mutilated date 1622) from 
another copy, which had been described in (he Vartorum Sfuikeapeare of 
1821 (xzi. 449) as then in tho possession of Messrs. J. and A. Arch, 
booksellers, of ComhiU. 

* This is described in the Variorum Shakespeare of 1821, zzi. 449-60. 

^ Tho book would scorn to have been acquired in 1628 by William 

Sheldon of Weston (who was born there March 9, 1688<-9, and died 
on April 9, 1659). Its next owner was apparently William Sheldon’s son, 
Kalph Shddon (who was born on Aug. 4, 1623, and died without issue 
on June 24, 1684), and from him tho book passed to his cousin and heir, 
also Ralph Sheldon, who died on Dec. 20, 1720. A note in a contem- 
porary hand records that the copy was bought in 1628 for ZU 15s., 
a somewhat extravagant pnee. A further entry says that it cost three 
score pounds of silver, t.e. pounds Scot (== 60 shillings). The Sheldon 
family arms are on the sides of the volume. 

* Home Tooke, whose marginal notes interpret diiOSoult words, oor- 
root misprmts, or suggest^new readmgs, presented the volume in 1810 
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of ‘ TroUus and Crwida,’ of which the recto or front is 
occupied by the prologue and the verso or back by tlie 
opening lines of the text of the play, is followed by a super- 
fluous leaf. On the recto or front of the unnecessaiy leaf ^ 
are printed the concluding lines of ‘ Bdmeo and Juliet ’ 
in place of the prologue to ' Troilus and Cressida.* At the 
back or verso are the opening lines of * Troilus and Cressida * 
repeated from the preceding page. The presence of a 
different ornamental headpiece on each page proves that 
the two are taken from different settings of the type. 
At a later page in the Sheldon copy the concluding lines 
of * Romeo and Juliet ’ are duly reprinted at the close of 
the play, and on the verso or back of the leaf, which supplies 
them in their right place, is the opening passage, as in 
other copies, of ‘ Timon of Athens.’ These curious con- 
fusions attest that while the work was in course of composi- 
tion the printers or editors df the volume at one time 
intended to place ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ with the prologue 
omitted, after * Romeo and Juliet.’ The last page of 
‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ is in all copies numbered 79, an obvious 
misprint for 77 ; the first leaf of ‘ Troilus ’ is unpaged ; 
but the second and third pages of ' Troilus ’ arc numbered 
79 and 80. It was doubtless determined suddenly while 
the volume was in the press to transfer ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida ’ to the head of the tragedies from a place near the 

to his friend Sir Franois Burdett. On Sir FranoiH's death in 184 i it 
passed to his only boo, Sir Robert Burdott, u hose sistor, tho lu( o Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, inhontcd it on Sir Robert’s death in 1880. In his * Div- 
emoDB of Purley ’ (ed. 1840, p. 338) Horne Tooko wrote thus of the First 
Folio which he studied in this copy : * The First Folio, in my opinion, is 
the only edition worth regarding. And it is much to bo wished, that an 
edition of Shakespeare were givon litercUtm according to tho First Folio ; 
which is now become so scarce and doar, that few persons can obtain it. 
For, by the presumptuous licence of tho dwarfish oommontatom, who 
are for ever cutting lum down to thoir own size, wo nsquo tho loss of 
Shakespeare’s genuine text; which that Folio assuredly contains; 
notwithstanding some few slight errors of the proas, which might be 
noted, without altering.’ 

^ It has been mutilated by a former owner, and (ho signature of tho 
loaf is missing, but it was presumably G a 3. 
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end, bat the numbers on the opening pages which indicated 
its first position were clumsily retained, and to avoid the 
further extensive correction of the pagination that was 
required by the play’s change of position, its remaining 
pages were allo^w^ to go forth unnumbered.^ 

Yet anotherCcopy of the First Folio presents unique 
features of a different kind of interest. Mr. Goningsby Sib- 
thorp of Sudbrooke Holme, Lincoln, possesses 
a copy which has been in the library of his 
family for more than a century, and is beyond 
doubt one of the very earliest that came from 
the press of the printer William Jaggard. The 
title-page, which bears Shakespeare’s portrait, shows the 
plate in an early state, and the engraving is printed with 
unusual firmness and clearness. Although the copy is not 
at all points perfect and several leaves have been supplied 
in facsimile, it is a taller copy than any other, being 
13J inches high, and thus nearly half an inch superior 
in stature to that of any other known copy. The binding, 
rough calf, is partly original ; and on the title-page is a 
manuscript inscription, in contemporary handwriting of 
indisputable authenticity, attesting that the copy was a 
gift to an intimate friend by the printer Jaggard. The 
inscription reads thus : 

The fragment of the original binding is stamped with an 
heraldic device, in which a muzzled bear holds a banner in 
its left paw and in its right a squire’s helmet. There is a 
crest of a bear’s head above, and beneath is a scroll with 
the motto 'Augusta Vincenti’ (t.e. 'proud things to the 

^ The oopy of the First Foho which belonged to Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, of New York, contains a like irregulanty. Bee the present 
writer^s Canm 0 / Extant Capita of the Firat Folio, a supplement to the 
Facsimile Reproduction (Oxford 1902). 


Jaggard's 
presenta- 
tion copy 
of the 
First 
FoUo 
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oonquaror ’). This motto proves to be a pun on the name 
of tiie owner of the heraldic badge — Augustine Vincent, 
a highly respected official of the College of Anns, who is 
known from ind^ndent sources to have been, at the date 
of the publication, in intimate relation^ with the printer 
of the First Folio.^ It is therefore clear that it was to 
Augustine Vincent that Jaggard presented as a free gift one 
of the first copies of this great volume which came from his 
press. The inscription on the title-page is in Vincent’s 
handwriting. 

^ Shortly before this great Shakeepearean enterprise was undertaken, 
Vinoent the Herald and Jaggard the printer had been jointly the object 
of a violent and slanderous attack by a perverso-tompered personago 
named Kalph Brooke. This Brooke was one of Vincent’s colleagues at 
the College of Arms. He could never forgive the bestowal, some years 
earlier, of an office superior to his own on an outsider, a stranger to the 
College, William Camden, the distinguished writer on history and 
arohaaology. From that time forth ho made it the business of his life 
to attack in print Camden and his friends, of whom Vinoent was one. 
He raised objection to the grant of arms to Shakespeare, for whioh 
Camden would seem to have been mainly responsible (see p. 284 supra). 
His next step was to compile and publish a Catalogue of the Nobility, 
a sort of controversial Peerage, in which he claimed, with abusive 
vigour, to expose Camden and his friends' ignorance of the genealogies 
o£ the great families of England. Brooke's book was printed in 1619 
by Jaggard. The Camden faction discovered in it abundance of dis- 
creditable errors. The errors wore due, Brooke replied, in a oorreoted 
edition of 1622, to the incompetenoo of his printer Jaggard. Then 
Augustine Vincent, Camden's friend, the first owner of the Sibthorp 
copy of the First Folio, sot himself to prove Brooke's pretentious inoom- 
petenoe and malignity. Jaggard, who resented Brooke's osporsions on 
his professional »kili in typography, not only printed and published 
Vincent's Discovery of Cooke's Errors, as Vincent entitled his reply, 
but inserted in Vincent's volume a personal vindication of his printing- 
office from Brooke's strictures. Vinoont's donunoiation of Brooke, to 
whioh Jaggard oontnbuted his caustic preface, was published in 1622, 
and gave Brooke his quietus. Incidentally, J aggard and his ally Vinoent 
avenged Brooke's oritioism of the great dramatist's right to the arms 
that the Heralds' College, at the instance of Vincent's friend Camden, 
had granted him long before. It was appropriate that Jaggard when 
he next year engaged in the great enterprise of the Shakespeare First 
Fobo should present his fnend and follow-victor in the recent strife 
with an early copy of the volume. (See art. by present writer in 
CornkxU Magazine, Apiil 1899.) 
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A copy of the Folio delivered in sheets by the Stationers* 
Company late in 1623 to the librarian of the Bodleian, 
Oxford, was sent for binding to an Oxford 
Turbutt binder on February 17, 1623-4, and, being duly 
retun^ to the library, was chained, to the 
shelves. The volume was sold by the curators of the 
Bodleian as a duplicate on purchasing a copy of the Third 
Folio in 1664 ; but it was in 1906 re-purchased for the 
Bodleian from Mr. W. G. Turbutt of Ogsdon Hall, Derby- 
shire, an ancestor of whom seems to have acquired it soon 
after it left the Bodleian Library. The portrait is from the 
plate in its second state.^ 

The First Folio is intrinsically the most valuable volume 
in the whole range of English literature, and extrinsically 
is only exceeded in value by some half-dozen 
numbtf volumes of far earlier date and of exceptional 
extant typographical interest. The original edition 
probably numbered 500 copies. Of these more 
than one hundred and eighty are now traceable, one-third 
of them being in America.^ Several of the extant copies 
are veiy defective, and most have undergone extensive 
reparation. Only fourteen are in a quite perfect state, that 
is, with the portrait jjrinted (not inlaid) on the title-page, and 
the flyleaf facing it, with all the pages succeeding it, intact 
and uninjured. (The flyleaf contains Ben Jonson’s verses 
attesting the truthfulness of the portrait.) Excellent 
copies which remain in Great Britain in this enviable state 
are in the Grenville Library at the British Museum, and in 
the libraries of the Earl of Crawford and Mr. W. A. Burdett- 

' The Original Bodleian Copy of the First Folio of Shakespeare, 
by F. Madan, 0. H. M. Turbutt, and S. (iribson, Oxford, 1905, fol. 
A second copy of the First Folio in the Bodleian is in the Malone collec- 
tion and has been in the library since 1821. 

* One hundred and sixty copies in various conditions were described 
by mo m the Census of Extant Copies appended to the Oxford Facsimile 
of the First Folio (1^2), and fourteen additional copies in Notes and 
AddiHom to the Census, 1906. Six further copies have since come 
under my notice. Of fourteen first-iato copies which wore in England 
m 1902, five have since been sold to Amencan ooUectors. 
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Coutts. Two otiier copies of equal merit, which were 
formerly Ihe property of A. H. Huth and the Duke of 
Devonshire respectively, have recently passed to America. 
The Huth copy was presented to Yale University by Mr. 
A. W. Cochran in 1911. The Duke’s famow copy b^me 
the property of Mr. Archer Huntington of New York in 
1914 A good but somewhat inferior copy, formerly the 
property of Frederick Locker-Lampson of Rowfant, was 
bequeathed in 1913 to Harvard University by Harry 
Elkins Widener of Philadelphia. Several good copies of 
the volume have lately been acquired by Mr. H. C. Folger 
of New York. 

On tbe continent of Europe three copies of the First 
Folio are known. One is in the Royal Library at Berlin, 
and another in the Library of Padua University, 
but both of these are imperfect ; the third copy, 
which is in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, 
is perfect save that the preliminaiy verses and title-page 
are mounted.^ 

The ‘ Daniel ’ copy which belonged to the late Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, and is on the whole the finest and cleanest 
extant, measures 13^ inches by 8^ and was 
vaiue'of^ purchased by the Baroness for 716/. 2s, at 
the sale of George Daniefs library in 1864. 
This comparatively small sum was long the 
highest price paid for the book. A perfect copy, measuring 
inches by 7}5, fetched 840/. (4200 dollars) at the 
sale of Mr. Brayf-on Ives’s library in New York, in March 
1891. A copy, measuring 13| inches by 8j, was privately 
purchased for more than 1000/. by the late Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, of New York, in June 1899, of Mr. C. J. Toovey, 
bookseller, of Piccadilly, London. A copy measuring 
12| inches by 8§, which had long been in Belgium, was pur- 
chased by Mr. Bernard Buchanan Maegeorge, of Glasgow, 

^ The Pans copy was bought at the sale of Samuel Butler, Bishop of 
Lichfield, in 1840, together with copies of the other throe Folios ; the 
First Folio sold for 1875 francs (751) and each of the others for 500 francs 
(201.) (M. Jussorand in Athenceurrif August 8, 1008.) 
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for 17002., at a London sale, July 11, 1899, and was in June 
1905 sold, with copies of the Second, Third, and Fourth 
Folios, to Mr. Marsden J. Perry, of Providence, U.S.A4, 
for an aggregate sum of 10,0002. On March 23, 1907, 
the copy of th» First Folio formerly in the library of the 
late Frederick Xocker-Lampson, of Rowfant, and now at 
Harvard, fetched at Sotheby’s 36002. ; this is the largest 
sum yet realised at public auction.^ 

The Second Folio edition was printed in 1632 by Thomas 
Cotes for a syndicate of five stationers, John Smethwick, 
William Aspley, Richard Hawkins, Richard 
Second Meighen and Robert Allot, each of whose 
names figures separately with their various 
addresses as publisher on different copies. Copies supply- 
ing Meighen’s name as publisher are very rare. To Allot, 
whose name is most often met with on the title-page, 
Blount had transferred, on November 16, 1630, his rights 
in the sixteen plays which were first licensed for publication 
in 1623.® The Second Folio was reprinted from the First ; 
a few corrections were made in the text, but most of the 
changes were arbitrary and needless, and prove the editor’s 
incompetence.® Charles I’s copy is at Windsor, and 
Charles II’s at the British Museum. The * Perkins Folio,’ 
formerly in the Duke of Devonshire’s possession, in which 
John Payne Collier introduced forged emendations, was 

^ A roprint of the First Folio unwarrantodly purporting to be exact 
was published in 1807-8; it boars the impnnt *£. and J. Wright. 
St. John’s Square [ClerkenwoU].* The best type-reprint was issued in 
three parts by Lionel Booth in 1861, 1883, and 1804. A photo-xinoo- 
graphio reproduction, by Sir Henry James and Howard Staunton, 
appeared in sixteen parts (Feb. 1884-Oct. 1865). A greatly reduced 
photographic facsimile followed in 1870, with a preface by Halbwell- 
PhiUippB. In 1902 the Oxford University Proas issued a collotype 
facsimile of the Duke of Devonshire’s copy at Chatsworth, with intro- 
duction and a census of copies by the present writer. NoU$ and 
AdditUnu to the Cenmu followed in 1900. 

* Arber, Staiicneu' BegisUfM, ui. 242-3. 

* Malone examined, once lor all, the textual alterations of the 
Second Foho in the preface to his edition of Shakespeare (1790). See 
Variorum Shakespeare, 1821, i. 208-20. 
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a copy of that of 1632.^ The highest price paid at public 
auction is 1350I.» which was reached at the sale in New 
York of Robert Hoe’s Library on May 3, 1911 ; the copy 
bore Allot’s imprint. Mr. Maogeorge acquired for SiOf. 
at the Earl of Orford’s sale in 1895 t]m copy formerly 
belonging to George Daniel; this passM to Mr. Perry, 
of Providence, Rhode Island, in 1905 with copies of the 
First, Third, and Fourth Folios for 10,0002. 

The Third Folio— mainly a reprint of the Second — was 
first published in 1663 by Philip Chetwynde, who reissued 
it next year with the addition of seven plays, 
Tbinl six of which have no claim to admission among 
FoUo. Shakespeare’s works.* ‘ Unto this impression,’ 
runs the title-page of 1664, * is added seven Playes never 
before printed in folio, viz. : Pericles, Prince of T3rre. 
The London Prodigal. The History of Thomas Ld. Crom- 
well. Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham. The Puritan 
Widow. A Yorkshire Tragedy. Tlie Tragedy of Locrine.* 
Shakespeare’s partial responsibility for ‘ Pericles ’ justified 
a place among his works, but its six companions in the 
Third Folio were all spurious pieces which had boon at- 
tributed by unprincipled publishers to Siiakespeare in his 
lifetime. Fewer copies of the Third Folio are reputed 
to be extant than of the Second or Fourth, owing 

^ On January 31, 1852, Collior announced in the Athmceumt that 
this copy, which had been purchased by him lor thirty shillings, and 
bore on the outer cover the words * Tho Perkins his Books' was anno- 
tated throughout by a former owner in the middle of tho seventeenth 
century. Shortly afterward Collior published all tho * essential ’ manu- 
script readings in a volume entitled Notes and Bmendationa to the Plays 
of Shakespeare. Next year he presented the folio to tho Duke of 
Devonshire. A warm controversy followed, but in 1850 Mr. N. £. S. A. 
Hamilton, of the British Museum, m letters to the Times of July 2 
and 16 pronounced tho manuscript notes to be recent fabrications in a 
Bimulatod seventeenth-century hand. 

* The 1663 impression has tho imprint 'Printed for Philip Ohet- 
wynde ’ and that of 1664 ' Printed for P. G.* The 1664 impression 
removes the portrait from the title-page, and prints it as a frontispiece 
on the leaf facing the title, with Ben Jonson's verses below. The Fourth 
Folio adopts the same procedure. 
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(according to George Steevens) to the destruction of many 
unsold impressions in the Fire of London in 1666. 

June 1, 1907, a copy of the 1663 impression fetched at 
Sotheby’s 1550/., and on May 3, 1911, a copy of the 1664 
impression fctclj^ at the sale in New York of Robert 
Hoe’s library the large sum of 3300/. 

The Fourth Folio, printed in 1685 ‘ for H. Herringman, 
£. Brewster, R. Chiswell, and R. Bentley,’ reprints the folio 
of 1664 without change except in the way of 
Fourth modernising the speUing, and of increasing the 
Folio number of initial capitals ■within the sentence.* 

Two hundred and fifteen pounds is the highest price yet 
reached by the Fourth Folio at public auction. 

^ In the imprint of many oopies Chiawoll*B name is omitted. In a few 
oopioa the imprint has the rare variant : * Printed for H. Herringman, 
and are to be sold by Joseph Knight and Franois Saunders, at the 
Anchor m the Lower Walk of the Now Exchange.* 
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Dbyden in his ‘ Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the last 
Age * (1672) ^expressed surprise at the reverence extended 
p ^ Shakespeare in view of the fact that every 

oi^e^ar^ page in the accessible editions presented 
texts. some ‘solecism in speech or some notorious 
flaw in sense.’ Many of the defects which Drydon 
imputed to the early texts were due to misapprehension 
either of the forms of Elizabethan or Jacobean speech or of 
the methods of Elizabethan or Jacobean typography. 
Yet later readers of the Folios or Quartos, who were better 
versed than Dryden in literary archsMlogy, echoed his 
complaint. It was natural tliat, as Shakespearean study 
deepened, efforts should be made to remove from the 
printed text the many perplexities wliich were due to the 
early printers’ spelling vagaries, their misreadings of the 
‘ copy,’ and their inability to reproduce intelligently any 
sentence in a foreign language. 

The work of textual purgation began very early in the 
eighteenth century and the Folio versions, which at the time 
Eighteenth widest circulation, chiefly engaged 

century editorial ingenuity. The eighteenth-century 
*^*'‘*® editors of the collected works endeavoured 
with varying degrees of success to free the text of the in- 
coherences of the Folios. Before long they acknowledged 

* Diyden’s ‘ Eawy * was also entitled Defence v/ the EpUogue to 
the teeond part of the Congtuet of Granada ; see Dryden’s Euayt, ed. 
Ket, 1 . 166 . 
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a more or less binding obligation to restore, where good 
taste or good sense required it, the readings of the neglected 
Quartos. Since 1685, when the Fourth FoUo appeared, 
some two hundred independent editions of the collected 
works have beeif published in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and many thousand editions of separate plays. The vast 
figures bear witness to the amount of energy and ingenuity 
which the textual emendation and elucidation of Shake- 
speare have engaged. The varied labours of the eighteenth- 
century editors were in due time co-ordinated and win- 
nowed by their successors of the nineteenth century. 
In the result Shakespeare’s w'ork has been made intelligible 
to successive generations of general readers untrained 
in criticism, and the universal significance of his message 
has suffered little from textual imperfections and diffi- 
culties. 

A sound critical method was not reached rapidly.^ 
Nicholas Rowe, a popular dramatist of Queen Anne’s reign, 
Nicholas laureate to George I, made the first 

Rowe, attempt to edit the work of Shakespeare. He 
1674 - 1718 . produced an edition of his plays in six octavo 
volumes in 1709, and another hand added a seventh volume 
which included the jKiems (1710) and an essay on the 
drama by a critic of some contemporary repute, Charles 
Gildon. A new impression in eight volumes followed in 
1714, again with a supplementary (ninth) volume adding 
the poems and a critical essay by Gildon. Rowe pre- 
fixed a valuable life of the poet embodying traditions 
which were in danger of perishing without a record. 
The great actor Betterton visited Stratford in order to 


^ A useful account of eighteenth-century oritioism of Shakespeare 
is to be found in the preface to the Cambridge edition by the late Dr. 
Aldis Wright. The memoirs of Iho various editors in tho Dictionary of 
Nattonal Biography supply much information. See also Eightetnth- 
century Essays on Shakespeare, ed. D. Nichol Smith, 1903 ; T. R. 
Iiounsbury, The First Editors of Shakespeare {Pope and Theobald), 1906 ; 
and Ernest Waldcr, * The Text of Shakespeare/ in Cambridge Jlistory 
of Literature, vol. v. pt. i. pp. 258-82. 
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supply Bowe with local information.^ His text mainly 
followed that of the Fourth Folio. The plays were printed 
in the same order, and * Pericles ’ and the six spurious 
pieces were brought together at the end. Bowe zi^e no 
systematic study of the First Folio or of the Quartos, but 
in the case of ‘ Romeo and Juliet * he met with an early 
Quarto while his edition was passing through the press and 
he inserted at the end of the play the prologue which is 
met with only in the Quartos. A late Quarto of ‘ Hamlet ’ 
(1676) also gave him some suggestions. He made a few 
happy emendations, some of which coincide accidentaUy 
with the readings of the First Folio ; but his text is 
deformed by many palpable errors. His practical 
experience as a playwright induced him, however, to 
prefix for the first time a list of drameUis personce to each 
play, to divide and number acts and scenes on rational 
principles, and to mark the entrances and exits of the 
characters. Spelling, punctuation, and grammar he 
corrected and modernised. 

The poet Pope was Shakespeare’s second editor. His 
edition in six spacious quarto volumes was completed 
Alexander 1725, and was issued by the chief publisher 
Pone, of the day, Jacob Tonson. ‘ Pericles * and the 
x6 8-1744. spurious plays w’ere excluded. The poems, 
edited by Dr. George Sewell, with an essay on the rise 
and progress of the stage, and a glossary, appeared in 
an independent seventh volume. In his preface Pope, 
while he fully recognised Shakespeare’s native genius, 
deemed his achievement deficient in artistic quality. Pope 
had indeed few qualifications for his task, and the venture, 
moreover, was a commercial failure. His claim to have 
collated the text of the Fourth P’olio with that of all pre- 
ceding editions camiot be accepted. There are indica- 
tions tliat he had access to the First Folio and to some 
of the Quartos. But it is clear that Pope based his text 


^ John Hughes, the poetaster, who edited SpenBer, corrected the 
proofs of the 1714 edition and supplied an index or glossary ( Vanonim 
Shakupeare, 1821, ii. 677). 
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substantially on that of Rowe. His innovations are 
numerous, and although they are derived from ^ his private 
sense and conjecture/ are often plausible and ingenious. 
He was the first to indicate the ‘place’ of each new 
scene, and he improved on Rowe’s scenic subdivision. 
A second edition of Pope’s version in ten duodecimo 
volumes appeared in 1728 with Sewell’s name on the 
title-page as well as Pope’s ; the ninth volume supplied 
‘ Perwiles ’ and the six spurious plays. There were very 
few alterations in the text, though a preliminary table 
supplied a hst of twenty-eight Quartos, which Pope 
claimed to have consulted. In 1734 the publisher 
Tonson issued all the plays in Pope’s text in separate 
12 mo. volumes which were distributed at a low price 
by book-pcdlars tlaroughout the country.^ A fine reissue 
of Pope’s edition was printed on Garrick’s suggestion at 
Birmingham from Baskcrville’s types in 1768. 

Pope found a rigorous critic in Lewis Theobald, 
who, although contemptible as a writer of original verse 
Lewis prose, proved himself the most inspired 

Theobald, of all the textual critics of Shakespeare. Pope 
1688-1744 gavagely avenged himself on his censor by 
holding him up to ridicule as the hero of the original 
edition of the ‘ Uunciad ’ in 1728. Theobald first dis- 
played his critical skill in 1726 in a volume which deserves 
to rank as a classic in English literature. The title runs 
* Shakespeare Restored, or a specimen of the many errors 
as well committed as unamended by Mr. Pope in his late 
edition of this poet, designed not only to correct the said 
edition but to restore the true reading of Shakespeare in 
all the editions over yet publish’d.’ There at page 137 
appears the classical emendation in Shakespeare’s account 
of Falstaff’s de^th (‘ Henry V,’ u. in. 17) : * His nose was 

^ This was the 6rat attempt to distribute Shakespeare's oomplete 
works in a cheap form ; it proved so successful that a rival pubbsher 
R. Walker * of the Shakespeare's Head,’ London, started a like venture 
in rivalry also in 1734. Tonson denounced Walker's edition as a cor- 
rupt piracy, and WTalkor retorted on Tonson with the identical ohaige. 
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as sharp as a pen and a’ babbled of green fields/ in place 
of the reading in the old cofnes, * His nose was as sharp 
as a pen and a table of green fields/ ^ In 1733 Theobald 
brought out his edition of Shakespeare in seven volumes. 
In 1740 it reached a second issue. A third edition was 
published in 1752. Others are dated 1772 and 1773. It 
is stated that 12,860 copies in all were sold.* Theobald 
made a just use of the First Folio and of the contem- 
porary Quartos, yet he did not disdain altogether 
Pope’s discredited version, and his ‘gift of conjecture’ 
led him to reject some correct readings of the original 
editions. Over 300 original corrections or emendations 
which he made in his edition have, however, become part 
and parcel of the authorised canon. 

In dealing with admitted corruptions Theobald remains 
unrivalled , and lie has every right to the title of the Person 
of Shakespearean criticism.* His principles of textual criti- 
cism were as enlightened as his practice was ordinarily 
triumphant. ‘ I ever labour,’ he wrote to Warburton, 
‘ to make the smallest deviation that 1 possibly can from 
the text ; never to alter at all where I can by any means 
explain a passage with sense ; nor ever by any emendation 
to make the author better when it is probable the text 
came from his own hands.’ The following are favour- 
able specimens of Theobald’s insight. In ‘ Macbeth ’ 

^ Theobald does not claim tho invention of this conjr>f*tuio. Ho 
writes *1 have an edition of t^hakespoaro by Mo with some Marginal 
Conjectures of a G( ntloman'scmotimo deceas’d, and ho is of tho Mmd 
to correct the Pacisago thus.’ 

• Theobald’s edil<>rial fee.*! amounted to 10^., a sulistantial 

sum when contrasted with 30/. 10^. granted to Kowo (together with 
28/. 7^r. to his assistant, John Hughes), and with 217/. 12^ received 
by Pope, whose assistants received 78/ 1J«. Gd. Of later eighteenth- 
century editors, Warburton received 300/., Dr. Johnson 480/ , and 
Capell 300/ Cf. Malone’s Variorum ISItakvjfpfXLre^ J82i, vol. ii. 
p. 677. 

^ Churton Collins’s admirable cHsa> on ’J'boobald’s textual criti- 
cism of Shakespeare, entitled ‘The Poison of Shak£H[)earean Ciities,’ 
IS reprmted from the Quarterly Rtvitw in his Eatays and Studies, 1895, 
pp. 263 et soq. 
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(I. vii. 6) for Hhis bank and school of time/ he 
substituted the familiar ^bank and shoal of time/ and 
he first gave the witches the epithet ‘weird’ which he 
derived from Holinshed, therewith supplanting the in- 
effective ‘ weyward ’ of the First Folio. In ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra ’ the old copies (v. ii. 87) made Cleopatra say of 
Antony : 

For hia bounty, 

Thore was no winter in*t; an Anthony it was 
That grew the more by reaping. 

For the gibberish ‘ an Anthony it was/ Theobald read 
‘ an autumn ’twas/ and thus gave the lines true point 
and poetry. A third notable instance, somewhat more 
recondite, is found in ‘ Coriolanus ’ (n. i. 60-60) when 
Menenius asks the tribunes in the First Folio version ‘what 
harm can your besom conspectuities [t.e. vision or eyes] 
glean out of this character ? ’ Theobald replaced the 
meaningless epithet ‘besom’ by ‘bisson’ (i.e, purblind), 
a recognised Elizabethan word which Shakespeare had 
already employed in ‘ Hamlet ’ (ii. ii. 629).^ 

The fourth editor was Sir Thomas Hanmer, a countiy 
gentleman without much literary culture, but possessing 
a large measure of mother wit. He was Speaker 
Thomas House of Commons for a few months in 

i 677 -i 746 ^714, and retiring soon afterwards from public 

life devoted his leisure to a thoroughgoing 
scrutiny of Shakespeare’s plays. His edition, which was 
the earliest to pretend to typographical beauty, was 
finely printed at the Oxford University Press in 1744 in 
six quarto volumes. It contained a number of good 
engravings by Gravelot after designs by Francis Hayman, 
and was long highly valued by book collectors. No 
editor’s name was given. In forming his text, which he 

^ Collier doubtlosB followed Theobald's hint when he pretended to 
have found in hiB * Perkins Folio ’ the extremely happy emendation 
(no^^ generally adopted) of ' biBson multitude ’ for * bosom multiplied ’ 
in Conolauus’s speech : 

How shall this bissoa multitude digest 

The senate's courtesy ? — Conolanus (txi i. 181-2). 
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claimed to have ‘carefully revised and corrected from 
the former editions/ Hanmer founded hia edition on 
the work of Pope and Theobald and he adopted many of 
their conjectures. He made no recourse to the old copies. 
At the same time hia own ingenuity was responsible for 
numerous original alterations and in the result he supplied 
a mass of common-sense emendations, some of which 
have been permanently accepted.^ Hanmer’s edition was 
reprinted in 1770-1. 

In 1747 William Warburton, a blustering divine of 
multifarious reading, who was a friend of Pope and became 
Bishop Bishop of Gloucester in 1759, produced a new 
Warburton, edition of Shakespeare in eight volumes, on the 
1698 - 1779 - title-pages of which he joined Pope’s name 
with his own. Warburton had smaller qualification for the 
task than Pope, whose labours he eulogised extravagantly. 
He boasted of his own performance that ‘ the Genuine 
Text (collated with all the former editions and then 
corrected and emended) is here settled.* It is doubtful if 
he examined any early texts. He worked on the editions 
of Pope and Theobald, making occasional reference to 
Hanmer. He is credited with a few sensible emendations, 
e,g, ‘ Being a god kissing carrion,’ in place of ' Being a good 
kissing carrion ’ of former editions of ‘ Hamlet ’ (ii. ii. 182). 
But such improvements as he introduced are mainly bor- 
rowed from Theobald (»r Hanmer. On both these critics ho 
arrogantly and unjustly heaped abuse in his i)reface. Most 
of his reckless changes defied all known principles of 
Elizabethan speech, and he justified them by arguments 
of irrelevant pedantry. The Bishop was consequently 

^ A happy example of his shrew dnchs may bo quoted from King 
Lear, m. vi. 72, w'hoie in all previous editions EdgaiV onumcration of 
various kinds of dogs included the lino * Hound or spaniel, brach or 
hym [or him].* For tho last w'ord ilanmor subsliiutod ‘ lym,* which 
was the Elizabethan synonym for bloodhound. In llamUt (iii. xv. 4) 
Hanmer first substituted Polonius*6 * I’ll sconce me here ' for ’ I’ll siUncs 
me here ’ (of the Quartos and Folios), and m Midsummer NighVs Dream 
(I. i. 187), Helena’s ‘ Your words 1 catch ’ for ‘ Yours would I catch ’ 
(of the Quartos and Folios). 

2 p 2 
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criticised with appropriate severity for his pretentious 
incompetence by many writers ; among them, by Thomas 
Edwards, a country gentleman of much literary discrimina- 
tion, whose witty * Supplement to Warburton*s Edition of 
Shakespeare * first appeared in 1747, and, having been 
renamed ' The Canons of Criticism ’ next year in the 
third edition, passed through as many as seven editions 
by 1766. 

Dr. Johnson, the sixth editor, completed his edition 
in eight volumes in 1765, and a second issue followed 
three years later. Although he made some 
Johnson independent collation of the Quartos and 
1709-17 4 - restored some passages w'hich the Folios 
ignored, his textual labours were slight, and his verbal 
notes, however felicitous at times, show little close know- 
ledge of sixteenth and seventeenth century literature. 
But in his preface and elsewhere he displays a genuine, 
if occasionally sluggish, sense of Shakespeare’s greatness, 
and his massive sagacity enabled him to indicate con- 
vincingly Shakespeare’s triumphs of characterisation. 
Dr. Johnson’s praise is always helpful, although his blame 
is often arbitrary and misplaced.^ 

The seventh editor, Edward Capell, who long filled the 
ofiice of Examiner of Plays, advanced on his predecessors 
Kdward many respects. He was a clumsy wTiter, 

Capell, and Johnson declared, with some justice, 
1713-^781 • « gabbled monstrously,’ but his collation 

of the Quartos and the First and Second Folios was con- 
ducted on more thorough and scholarly methods than 
those of any of his forerunners, not excepting Theo- 
bald. He also first studied with care the principles of 
Shakespeare’s metre. Although his conjectural changes 
are usually clumsy his industry was untiring ; lie is said 
to have transcribed the whole of Shakespeare ten 
times. Capell’s edition appeared in ten small octavo 
volumes in 1768. He showed himself well versed in 


^ Cf. Joknaon on ShaLespeare, by Walter Raleigh, LoDdon, 1 U 08 . 
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Elizabetiban literature in a volume of notes which ap- 
peared in 1774, and in three further volumes, entitled 
* Notes, Various Readings, and the School of Shakespeare,’ 
which were not published till 1783, two years after his 
death. The last volume, "The School of Shakespeare,* 
supplied ‘ authentic extracts ’ from English books of the 
poet's day.^ 

George Steevens, a literary knight-errant whose saturn- 
ine humour involved him in a lifelong series of quarrels 
with rival students of Shakespeare, made in- 
Stecvens, valuable contributions to Shakespearean study. 
1736-1800. reprinted twenty of the pla 3 r 8 from 

copies of the Quartos which Garrick lent him. Soon after- 
wards he revised Johnson's edition without much assist- 
ance from the Doctor, and his revision, which accepted 
many of CapelFs hints and embodied numerous original 
improvements, appeared in ten volumes in 1773. It was 
long regarded as the standard version, Steevens’s antiqua- 
rian knowledge alike of Elizabethan history and literature 
was greater than that of any previous editor ; his citations 
of parallel passages from the wTitings of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries, in elucidation of obscure words and 
phrases, have not been exceeded in number or excelled in 
aptness by any of his successors. All commentators of 
recent times arc more deeply indebted in this department 
of their labours to Steevens than to any other critic. 
But he lacked taste as well as temper, and excluded from 
his edition Shakespeare’s sonnets and poems, because, 
he wTOte, ‘ th strongest Act of Parliament that could be 
framed w'ould fail to compel readers into their service.’ * 
The second edition of Johnson and Steevens’s version 
appeared in ten volumes in 1778. The third edition, 
published in ten volumes in 1785, was revised by Steevens’s 

^ Capell gave to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1779, his valuable 
Sbakospoarean library, of which an excellent catalogue (* Gapell'a 
Shakespeareana ’), prepared for tho College by Mr. W. W. Greg, waa 
privately issued m 1003. 

• Edition of 1793, vol. i. p 7. 
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friend, Isaac Reed (1742-1807), a scholar of his own type. 
The fourth and last edition, published in Steevens’s life- 
time, was prepared by himself in fifteen volumes in 1793. 
As he grew older, he made some reckless changes in the text, 
chiefly with the unhallowed object of mystifying those 
engaged in the same field. With a malignity that was not 
without humour, he supplied, too, many obscene notes 
to coarse expressions, and he pretended that he owed 
his indecencies to one or other of two highly respectable 
clergymen, Richard Amner and John CoUins, whose sur- 
names were in each instance appended. He had known 
and quarrelled with both. Such proofs of his perversity 
justifi( 5 d the title which Gifford applied to him of * the 
Puck of Commentators.’ 

Edmund Malone, who lacked Steevens’s quick wit 
and incisive style, was a laborious and amiable archseo- 
Edmund ^ogist^ without much ear for poetry or delicate 
Malone, literary taste. He threw abundance of new 

1741 - 18 x 2 Shakespeare’s biography and on the 

chronology and sources of his works, while his researches 
into the beginnings of the English stage added a new 
chapter of first-rato importance to English literary history. 
To Malone is due the first rational * attempt to ascertain 
the order in which the plays attributed to Shakespeare 
were written.’ His earliest conclusions on the topic were 
contributed to Steevens’s edition of 1778. Two years 
later he published, as a ‘ Supplement ’ to Steevens’s work, 
two volumes containing a history of the Elizabethan 
stage, with reprints of Arthur Broke’s ‘ Romous and 
Juliet,’ Shakespeare’s Poems, ‘ Pericles * and the six plays 
falsely ascribed to him in the Third and Fourth Folios. 
A quarrel with Steevens followed, and was never closed. 
In 1787 Malone issued ‘ A Dissertation on the Three Parts 
of King Henry VI,’ tending to show that those plays were 
not originally written by Shakespeare. In 1790 appeared 
his edition of Shakespeare in ten volumes, the first in two 
parts. ' Pericles,’ together with all Shakespeare’s poems, 
was here first admitted to the authentic canon, while 
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the six spurions companions of * Pericles * (in the Third 
and Fourth Folios) were definitely excluded.^ 

What is known among booksellers as the * First 
Variorum ’ edition of Shakespeare was prepared by 
Steevens's friend, Isaac Reed, after Steevena^s 
death. It was based on a copy of Steevens’s 
work of 1793, which had been enriched with 
numerous manuscript additions, and it embodied the 
published notes and prefaces of preceding editors. It was 
published in twenty-one volumes in 1803. The * Second 
Variorum ’ edition, which was mainly a reprint of the 
first, was published in twenty-one volumes in 1813. The 
‘Third Variorum * was prepared for the press by James 
Boswell the younger, the son of Dr. Johnson’s biographer. 
It was based on Malone’s edition of 1790, but included 

* The aeries of editions \iith \ihich Johnson, Steevuns, Reed and 
Malone were associated inaugurated Shakespearean study in America. 
The first edition to be printed in America was begun in Philadelphia in 
1796. It was completed in eight volumes next year. 1'fao title-page 
claimed that the text was * oorrocted from the latest and best London 
editions, with notes by Samuel Johnson.' The inclusion of the poems sug- 
gests that Malone's edition of 1700 was mainly followed. This Philadcliihia 
edition of 1795-6 proved the parent of an enormous family in the United 
States. An edition of Shakespeare from the like text api)eared at 
Boston for the first time in 8 volumes, being issued by Munroc and 
Francis in 1802-4. The same firm published at Boston in 1807 the 
variorum edition of 1803 which they reissued in 1810-2. Two other 
Boston editions from the text of Isaac Reed followed in 1813, one m one 
•large volume and the other in six volumes. An edition on original linos 
by £. W. B. Peabody appeared in seven volumes at Boston in 1836. 
At New York the first edition of Shakespeare was issued by Collins and 
Hannoy in 1821 in ten voluinosand it reappeared in 1824. Meanwhile 
further editions appeared at Philadelphia m 1809 (in 17 vols.) and in 
1823 (in 8 vob.). Of these early American editions only the Boston 
edition of 1613 (in 6 vols.) is m the British Museum. (See Catalogue 
of the Barton Collection in the Boston Public Library by J. M. Hubbard, 
Boston 1880.) The first wholly original critical edition to be undertaken 
in Amrrioa appeared in New York in serial parts 1844-6 under the direc- 
tion of Gulian Crommclin Vorplanok (1786-1870), Vice-ClianccUor oi the 
University of New York, with woodcuts after previously published 
designs of Kenny Meadows, William Harvey, and others ; Verplanok's 
edition reappear^ in three volumes at New York in 1847 and was long 
the standaid American edition. 
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massive accumulations of notes left in manuscript by 
Malone at his death. Malone had been long engaged on a 
revision of his edition, but died in 1812, before it was com- 
pleted. Bosweirs ‘ Malone,* as the new work is often called, 
appeared in twenty-one volumes in 1821. It is the most 
valuable of all collective editions of Shakespeare’s works. 
The three volumes of prolegomena, and the illustrative 
notes concluding the final volume, form a rich store- 
house of Shakespearean criticism and of biographical, 
historical and bibliographical information, derived from 
all manner of first-hand sources. Unluckily the vast 
material is confusedly arranged and is unindexed ; 
many of the essays and notes break off abruptly at the 
point at which they were left at Malone’s death. 

A new ‘ Varionirn ’ edition, on an exhaustive scale, was 
undertaken by Mr. H. Howard Furness of Philadelphia, who 
between 1871 and hm death In 1012 prepared 
VamniTn publication the fifteen plays, ‘Romeo and 

Juliet,’ ‘ Mac*.beth}’ ‘ Hamlet,’ 2 vols., ‘ King 
Lear,’ ‘Othello,’ ‘Merchant of Venice,’ ‘As You Like It,’ 
‘ Tempest,’ ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ 
‘Much Ado,’ ‘Twelfth Night,’ ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 
‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ and * Cymbeline.’ Mr. Furness, 
wlio based his text on the First Folio, not merely brought 
together the apjHiratvs criticua of his predecessors but 
added a large aipount of slu'e^d original comment. Mr. 
Furness’s son, Horace Howard Furness, junior, edited 
on his father’s plan ‘ Richard III ’ in 1908, and since his 
father’s death he is continuing the series ; ‘ Julius Caesar ’ 
was published in 1913. 

Of ninek'cntli-centuTy editors who have prepared 
collective editions of Shakespeare’s work with original 
Nineteenth- those who have best pursued the 

c -ntjry exhaustive tradition of the eighteenth century 

c(htors Alexander Dyce, Howard Staunton, 

Nikolaus Delius, and the Cambridge editors William 
George Clark (1821-1878) and William Alclis Wright (1836- 
1914). All exemplify a tendency to conciseness which is 
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in marked contrast with the expansireness of the later 
eighteenth-century commentaries. 

Alexander Dyce was almost as well read as Steevens in 
Elizabethan literature, and especially in the drama of the 
Alexander P®**^^* edition of Shakespeare in nine 

Dyce, volumes, which was first published in 1857, has 
1798-1869. jQiyfjy valuable illustrative notes and 

a few good textual emendations, as well as a useful 
glossary ; but Dyce’s annotations are not always adequate, 
and often tantalise the reader by their brevity. Howard 
Howard Staunton’s edition first appeared in three 
Staunton. volumes between 1868 and 1870. He also was 
1810-1874. contemporary literature and was 

an acute textual critic. His introductions bring together 
much interesting stage history. Nikolaus Delius’s edition 
Nikolaus issued at Elberft^ld in seven volumes 

bclius, between 1854 and 1801. Delius’s text, although 
18x3-1888. based mainly on the Folios, does not 

neglect the Quartos and is formed on sound critical prin- 
ciples. A fifth edition in two volumes appeared in 1882. 

The Cambridge edition, which first appeared 
Cambridge Volumes between 1863 and 1866, 

1863 ^ 6 * exhaustively notes the textual variations of all 
prtKjeding editions, and supplies the best and 
fullest apparatus criticus, (Of new editions, one dated 
1887 is also in nine volumes, and another, dated 1893, in 
forty volumes.) ^ 

The labours of other editors of the complete annotated 
works of Shakcr.pcaro whether of the nineteenth or of the 
twentieth century present, in spite of zeal and learning, 


‘ A recont useful contribution to textual study is the Banksido 
edition of 21 sclocted plays (Now York Sh. Soc. 1888 - 1900 , 21 vols.) 
under the general editorship of Mr. Apyiloton Morgan I’ho First 
Folio text of the plays is printed on parallel pages with the earlier 
versions either of the Quartos or of older plays on which ShakxMipearo'B 
work is based. The ' Banksido Restoration ' Shakespeare, under the 
same general editorship and published by the same ^ciety, similarly 
contrasts the Folio texts with that of the Restoration adaptations 
(6 vols. 1907 - 8 ). 
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fewer distinctive features than those of the men who have 
been already named. The long list includes^ Samuel 
other Weller Singer (1826, 10 vols., printed at the 
nineteenth Chiswick Press for William Pickering, with a 

Charles Symmons, illus- 
^^■^ted by wood engravings by John Thompson 
^ ^ ‘ after Stothard and others ; reissued in New 

York in 1843 and in London in 1866 with essays by William 
Watkiss Lloyd) ; Charles Knight, with discursive notes 
and pictorial illustrations by William Harvey, F. W. 
Fairholt, and others (* Pictorial edition,’ 8 vols., including 
biography and the doubtful plays, 1838-43, often reissued 
under different designations) ; the Rev. H. N. Hudson, 
Boston, U.S.A., 1851-6, 11 vols. 16mo. (revised and reissued 
as the ‘ Harvard ’ edition, Boston, 1881, 20 vols.) ; J. 0. 
Halliwell (1853-61, 15 vols. folio, with an cncyclopiedic 
* variorum ’ apparatus of annotations and pictorial illus- 
trations) ; Richard Grant White (Boston, U.S.A., 1857-65, 
12 vols., reissued as the ‘ Riverside ’ Shakespeare, Boston, 
1901, 3 vols.) ; W. J. Rolfe (New York, 1871-96, 40 vols.) ; 
F. A. Marshall with the aid of various contributors (‘The 
Henry Irving Shakespeare,’ which has useful notes on stage 
history, 1880-90, 8 vols.); Prof. Israel Gollancz (‘The 
Temple Shakespeare,’ with concise annotations, 1894-6, 
40 vols., 12mo.) ; Prof. C. H. Herford (‘ The Eversley 
Shakespeare,’ 1899, 10 vols., 8vo.) ; Prof. Edward Dowden, 
W. J. Craig, Prof. R. H. Case (‘ The Arden Sliakespeare,’ 
1899-1915, in progress, 31 vols., each undertaken by 
a different contributor) ; Charlotte Porter and Helen 
Clarke (‘ The First Folio ’ Shakespeare with very full 
annotation. Now York, 1903, 13 vols., and 1912, 40 vols.) ; 
Sir Sidney Ijcc (The ‘ Renaissance ’ Shakespeare, Uni- 

^ The follo'ning English editors, although their complete editions 
have now lost their hold on students' attention, are vorth^' of mention : 
William Harness (1825, 8 vols.); Bryan Waller Procter, i.e. Barry 
Cornwall (183tM3, 3 vols ), illustrated by Kenny Meadows ; John 
Payne Collier (1841-4, 8 vols, ; another edition, 8 vola., privately 
printed (1878, 4to) ; and Samuel Phelps, the actor (1852-4, 2 voU ; 
another edition, 1882-4). 
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versity Press of Cambridge, Mass., 1907-10, 40 vols. ; 
with general introduction and annotations by the editor 
and B^arate introductions to the plays and poems by 
various hands; reissued in London as the ‘Caxton* 
Shakeq>eare, 1910, 20 vols.).^ 

^ Finely printed complete (but unannotatod) texte of recent date are 
the * Edinburgh Folio ’ edition, od. W. E. Henley and Walter Raleigh 
(Edinburgh, 1901-4, 10 Tola.), and the * Stratford Town ’ edition, ed. 
A. H. Bullen, with an appendix of e 88 a 3 rB (Stratford-on-Avon, 1004-7, 
10 vo1b.)< The * Old Spelling Shakoepeare/ ed. F. J. Furnivall and 
F. W. Clarke, M.A., preservea the orthography of the authentic Quartoa 
and Folioe ; seventeen volumes have appeared ainco 1004 and others 
are in preparation. 

Of one-volume editions of the unannotated text, the boat are the 
* (Jrlobe,* edited by W. G. Clark and Dr. Aldis Wright (1864, and constantly 
reprinted — aince 1891 a new glossary) ; the * Leopold * from Doliua*a 

text, with preface by F. J. Furnivall (1870) ; and the * Oxford,* edited 
by W. J. Craig (1804). 
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SHAKESPEARE’S POSTHUMOUS REPUTATION IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA 

Shakespkabe defied at every stage in his career the laws 
of the classical drama. He rode roughshod over the unities 
of time, place, and action. The formal critics 
speart zealously championed the ancient 

and the rules, and viewed infringement of them with 

Clfl^SlCJhtS 

distrust. But the force of Shakespeare’s genius 
—its revelation of new methods of dramatic art — was not 
lost on the lovers of the ancient ways ; and even those 
who, to assuage their consciences, entered a formal protest 
against his innovations, soon swelled the chorus of praise 
with which his work was welcomed by contemporary play- 
goers, cultured and uncultured alike. The unauthorised 
publishers of ‘Troilus and Ocssida’ in 1608 faithfully 
echoed public opinion when they prefaced that ambigu- 
ous work with the note : ‘ This author’s comedies are so 
framed to the life that they serve for the most common 
commentaries of all the actions of our lives, showing such 
a dexterity and power of Avit that the most displeased 
with plays are pleased with his comedies.’ Shakespeare’s 
literary eminence was abundantly recognised while he 
lived. At the period of his death no mark of honour 
was denied his name. Dramatists and poets echoed his 
phrases ; cultured men and women of fashion studied his 
works ; preachers cited them in the pulpit in order to 
illustrate or enforce the teachings of Scripture.^ 

* Accordug to contemporary evidence, NicholiM Richardson, fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, in a sermon which he twice preached in 

6S8 
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The editoiB of the First Folio reported the oontempo- 
raiy judgment, at the same time as they imtioipated the 
Qea 5 nal verdict, when they wrote, seven years after 

Shakespeare’s death : ’ These plays have had 
1633 . ' their trial already and stood out all appeals.’ ^ 
Ben Jonson, the staunchest champion of classical canons, 
was wont to allege in familiar talk that Shakespeare 
* wanted art,* but he allowed him, in verses prefixed to 
the First Folio, the first place among all dramatists, in> 
eluding those of Greece and Rome. Jonson claimed that 
all Europe owed Shakespeare homage : 

Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show. 

To whom all scones stages] of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time. 

Ben Jonson’s tribute was followed in the First Folio by 
less capable elegies of other enthusiasts. One of these, 
Hugh Holland, a former Fellow ot Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, told how the bays crowned Shakespeare ‘ poet first, 
then poet’.s king,’ and prophesied that 

though his line of life went soone about, 

Tho life yet of his lines shall never out. 

In 1630 Milton penned in like strains an cpitapli on ‘ the 
great heir of fame’ : 

What neods my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 
Tho labour of an age m piled stonos, 

Or that his halloaed reliqucs should bo hid 
Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame. 

What need'st thou such weak ^vitnoss of thy name T 
Thou in O' I "Wonder and astoiiLshmont 
Hast built thyself a lasting monument. 

These lines were admitted to the preliminary pages of 
the Second f’oho of 1632. A writer of fine 
of 1632 °^^^ insight who veiled himself under tlic initials 

the University church (in 1620 and 1621) citod Juliet’s speech from 
JBomco and Jvltet (11. li. 177-82) ‘ applying it to God's love to His saints ’ 
(Macray's lieguter of Magdalen College, vol. lii p. 144). 

1 Cf. tho opening lino of Matthew Arnold's Sonnet on Shakespeare ; 
OUiura abide our quebtion Thou art free. 
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I. M. 8.^ contributed to the same volume even m<ne 
pointed eulogy. The opening lines declare ‘ Shakeqware’s 
freehold * to have be«i 


A mind reflecting ages past, whose clear 
And equal surface can make things appear 
Distant a thousand years, and represent 
Them in their lively colours* just extent. 

It was his faculty 


To outrun hasty time, retrieve the fates. 

Roll back the heavens, blow ope the iron gates 
Of death and Lethe, where confused lie 
Great heaps of ruinous mortality. 


A third (anonymous) panegync prefixed to the Second 
Folio acclaimed as unique Shakespeare’s evenness of com- 
mand over both ‘ the comic vein * and * the tragic strain.' 

The praises of the First and Second Folios echoed an un- 
challenged public opinion.* During Charles I's reign the 
Admirers unanimity prevailed among critics of tastes 

in Charles SO varied as the voluminous actor-dramatist 
1 8 reign. Thomas Heywood, the Cavalier lyrist Sir John 
Suckling, the philosophic recluse John Hales of Eton, 
and the untiring versifier of the stage and Court, Sir 
William D'Avenant. Sir John Suckling, who introduced 
many lines from Shakespeare’s poetry into his own verse, 
caused his own portrait to be painted by Van Dyck with 
a copy of the First Folio in his hand, opened at the play of 
‘ Hamlet.’ * Before 1640 John Hales, Fellow of Eton, 
whose learning and liberal culture obtained for him the 
epithet of ‘ ever-memorable,’ is said to have triumphantly 


^ These lottera have boon interpreted as standing either for the in- 
Boription * In Memoriam Soripioris * or for the name of the writer. In 
the latter connection, they have been variously and inconcluBively read 
as Jasper Mayne (Student), a young Oxford writer ; as John Maraton 
(Student or Satirist) ; and as John Milton (Senior or Student). 

* Of. Shakspere'a Century of Praise, 169 1-1 693, New' Shakspere 
Soo., ed. Ingleby and Toulmin Smith, 1879 ; and Fresh AUuatons, ed. 
Furnivall, 1886. The w'hole was ro-edited with additions by J. Munro, 
2 ^'ols., 1909. 

* The picture, w hich was exhibited at the Now Gallery in January 
1902, is the property of Mrs. Lee, at Hartwell House, Aylesbury 
(Bee Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Womum, i. 332). 
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eetablished, in a public dispute held with men of learning 
in his rooms at Eton, the proposition that * there was no 
subject of which any poet ever writ but he could produce it 
much better done in Shakespeare.’ ^ Leonard Digges, who 
bore testimony in the First Folio to his faith in Shake- 
speare’s immortality, was not content with that assurance ; 
he supplemented it with fresh proofs in the 1640 edition 
of the * Poems.’ There Digges asserted that while Ben 
Jonson’s famous work had now lost its vogue, every 
revival of Shakespeare’s plays drew crowds to pit, boxes, 
and galleries alike.‘ At a little later date, Shakespeare’s 

^ Gharlos Gildon in 1694, in Soms EeflecHona on Mr. Symer't 
Short View of Tragedy which he addrossod to Dryden, givM the 
classical version of this incident. * To give the world,' Gildon informs 
Diyden, * some satisfaction that Shakospear has had as groat a Venera- 
tion paid his Excollenoe by men of unquostion'd parte as this 1 now 
expross of him, I shall give some account of what 1 have heard from 
your Mouth, Sir, about the noble Triumph ho gain'd over all the 
Ancients by the Judgment of tho ablest Critics of that time. The 
Matter of Fact (if my Memory fail me not) was this. Mr. Hales of Eaton 
affirm'd that he wou'd show all the Poets of Antiquity outdone by 
Shakospear, in all the Topics, and common places made use of in Poetry. 
The Enemies of Shakospear wou’d by no means yield him so much 
Excellence : so that it came to a Resolution of a trial of skill upon that 
Subject ; tho place agreed on for the Dispute was Mr. Hales's Chamber 
at h^ton ; a great many Books w'ere sent dow n by tho Enemies of 
this Poet, and on the appointed day my Lord Falkland, Sir John 
Sucklmg, and all the Persons of Quality that had Wit and liearning, 
and interested themselves in the Quarrel, met there, and upon a thorough 
Disquisition of the pomt, the Judges chose by agreement out of this 
Learned and Ingenious Assembly unanimously gave tho Preference to 
Shakospear. And the Greek and Roman Poets were adjudg'd to Vail 
at least their Glorv in that, of the English Hero.’ 
s Digges’ tribute of 1640 includes tho linos : 

So have 1 aeene, when Ce»ar woiilrl appoare. 

And on tho ntogo ut halfe-bword parley were 
Lrutus and Casttus . oh how the Au'livui'u 
Wore raviah’d, with what wonder Uic>y n't'iit Uinnno, 

When some new day they would not brooke a line 
Of tedious (thouKh well laboured) VaiUwt , 

Se)anut too was irkeaomc, they priz’de more 
Honest Iago^ or the jealous Moore . . . 

When let but FaUtaffr ramc, 

Hall, Pomes, tlie rest, you sniirrc shall have a roume 
All is so pester'd , let but JiaUnce 
And Bmedxcke be seeno, we m a trice 
The Cockpit, Qallenes, Hoses, all are full 
To hear HalvogliOy that crosee*garter'd i^ill. 
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writings were the ' closet companions ’ of Charles the 
First’s ‘ solitudes.' ^ 

After the Restoration public taste in England veered 
towards the classicised model of drama then in vogue in 
Critics Prance.* Literary critics of Shakespeare’s work 
of the laid renewed emphasis on his neglect of the 
Restoration, principles. They elaborated the view 

that he was a child of nature who lacked the training 
of the only authentic school. Some critics complained, too, 
that his language was growing archaic. None the less, 
very few questioned the magic of his genius, and Shake- 
speare’s reputation suffered no lasting injury from a 
closer critical scrutiny. Classical pedantry found its most 
thoroughgoing champion in Thomas Rymer, who levelled 
colloquial abuse at all divergences from the classical 
conventions of drama. In his ‘ Short View of Tragedy ’ 
(1692) Rymer mainly concentrated his attention on 
‘ Othello,’ and reached the eccentric conclusion that it was 
‘a bloody farce without salt or savour.’ But Rymer’s 
extravagances awoke in England no substantial echo. 
Samuel Pepys the diarist was an indefatigable playgoer 
who reflected the average taste of the times. A native im- 
patience of poetry or romance lc‘d him to deny ‘great wit ’ 
to ‘ The Tempest,’ and to brand ‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’ as ‘ the most insipid and ridiculous play ’ ; but 
Pepys’s lack of literary sentiment did not deter him from 
witnessing forty-five performances of fourteen of Shake- 
speare’s plays between October 11, 1660, and February 6, 
1668-9, and on occasion the scales fell from his eyes. 

‘ Hamlet,’ Shakespeare’s most characteristic play, won the 
diarist’s ungrudging commendation ; he saw four render- 
ings of the tragedy with the great actor Betterton in the 
title-role, and with each performance his enthusiasm rose.® 

1 Milton. Jeanodaste/t, 1S90, p|». S-lO. 

* Cf. Evelyn’s Dtary, NovemU^r 20, 1601 : ‘ I saw HanUet, Prince of 
Denmark^ playoii* but now the old plays began to disgust the refined 
ago, einco llis Majesty’s being so long abroad.* 

* Cf ‘ IVpys and Shakes prare ’ in the present writer’s Shakes j^arc 
and tfic Modem Stage, 1906, pp 82 se^q. 
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I>iydm» the literary dictator of the day, was a wide- 
minded critic who was innocent of pedantry, and he both 
guided and reflected the enlightened judgment 
^ According to his own account he 
was first taught by Sir William D'Avenant ‘ to 
admire’ Shakespeare’s work. Very characteristic are his 
frequent complaints of Shakespeare’s inequalities — * he is 
the very Janus of poets.’ ^ But in almost the same breath 
Dryden declared that Shakespeare was held in as much 
veneration among Englishmen as iEschylus among the 
Athenians, and that ‘ he was the man who of all modern and 
perhaps ancient poets had the largest and most comprehen- 
sive soul. . . . When he describes any tiling, you more 
than see it — you feel it too.’ * In 1693, when Sir (Sodfrey 
Kneller presented Dryden with a copy of the Chandos 
portrait of Shakespeare, the poet acknowledged the gift 
thus : 

TO SIB GODFREY OTELLBR. 

Shakesjtear, tky Gift, 1 place before my night ; 

With awo, 1 ank his Blosamg cro 1 write ; 

With Reverence look on his Majestick Face ; 

Proud to be less, but of his Godlike Race. 

His Soul Inspires mo, \ihjlo thy Praise I write. 

And I, like Teucer, under Ajax fight. 

Writers of Charles IDs reign of such opposite tempera- 
ments as Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle, and 
Sir Charles Sedley vigorously argued in Dryden’s strain for 
Shakespeare’s supremacy. As a girl the sober duchess 
declares she fell in love with Shakespeare, 
f^fare's 1^ ‘Sociable Lettera,’ published in 1664, 
fashionable gj,e enthusiastically, if diffusely, described how 
*ogu«- Shakespeare creates the illusion that he had 
been ‘ transformed into every one of those persons he 

^ Conqti€ 9 l of Qtanada, 1672. 

■ Eaaay on DranuUtc Pouve, 1068. S^imc interesting, if more 
qualified, criticism by Dryden also appears m his piefaco to an adapta- 
tion of TtoUub and CreaMa in 1679. In the prologue to his and 
D’Avenant’s adaptation of The Tempest in 1676, ho wrote : 

Bat Shakespeare's magic could not copied be , 

Withm tliat cm;le none diint walk b.tt he 
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hath described/ and suffered all their emotions. When 
she witnessed one of his tragedies she felt persuaded that 
she was witnessing an episode in real life. ‘ Indeed/ she 
concludes, ‘Shakespeare had a clear judgment, a quick 
wit, a subtle observation, a deep apprehension, and a most 
eloquent elocution.’ The profligate Sedley, in a prologue 
to the ‘ Wary Widdow,’ a comedy by one Higden, which 
was produced in 1693, boldly challenged Rymer’s warped 
vision when he apostrophised Shakespeare thus : 

Shackspoar whose fruitfull Genius, happy \\it 
Was fram’d and finlsht at a lucky hit, 

I'he pride of Nature, and the shame of Schools, 

Bum to Create, and not to Learn from Rules. 

Throughout the period of the Restoration, the traditions 
of the past kept Shakespearean drama to the fore on the 
stage * Hamlet/ ‘Julius Ca'sar," ‘ Othello,’ and 
adap^Ss^^” other pieces were frequently produced in the 
authentic text. ‘ King Lear ’ it was reported was 
acted ‘exactly as Shakespeare wrote it.’ The chief actor 
of the day, 1'homas Betterton, won his spurs as the inter- 
preter of Shakespeare’s leading parts, chiefly in unrevised 
or slightly abridged versions. Hamlet was accounted that 
actor’s inusterpieco. ‘ No succeeding tragedy for several 
years.’ Avrote Downes, the jirompter at Betterton’s theatre, 

‘ got more r(‘piitatioii or money to the companj" than this.’ 
At the same time the change in the dramatic sentiment of 

* Afici ChailoH Il’« lostoraiiun in isac, t^\o rompanicB of actors 
recoivotl lujonsos to f>cifoim in public : one known as the Duke’h comiiany 
was diiortecl l>v Sir Wiliitiin D’Avenant, ha vim; for its patron the King’s 
bi other the Buke of York ; the other company, knoun as the King’s 
company, was directed by Tom Killigiew , one of Cliarles II a boon 
companions, and had the King for its pat ion. The right to perform 
sixteen of Shakespeare’s plays nas distiibuted botneon the two oom< 
}mnies To the Duke’s company were allotted the nine pla}^ : Tht 
Temjpesl^ for Measure^ Much Ado^ Borneo and JuUet, Twdfth 

Night, Henri/ VIII, King Lear, Machcih,llandet\ to the Kmg's company 
M'ere allotted the seven plays : Jidtue Ccesar, Henry 1 V, Merry Wivee, 
Mid^tummer NigfU's Dream, Othello, Taming o/ the Shreit, Titus Andro* 
nicun. In lt)82 the tno companies were amalgamated, and the 
sixteen plays A\eie thcDCefoith all A’ostcd in the same hands. 
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the Restoration was accompanied by a marked develop- 
ment of scenic and mnsical elaboration on the stage in 
place of older methods of simplicity, and many of Shake- 
speare’s plays were deemed to need drastic revision in 
order to fit them to the new theatrical conditions. Shake- 
speare’s work was freely adapted by dramatists of the day 
in order to satisfy the alteration alike in theatiical taste 
and macliineiy. No disrespect was intended to Shake- 
speare’s memory by those who engaged in these acts of 
vandalism. Sir William D’Avenant, who set the fashion of 
Shakespearean adaptation, never ceased to write or speak 
of the dramatist with affection and respect, while Dryden’s 
activity as a Shakespearean reviser went hand in hand 
with many professions of adoration. D’Avenant, Dryden 
and their coadjutors worked arbitrarily. They endoavouied 
without much method to recast Shakespeare’s plays in a 
Gallicised rather than in a strictly chvssical mould. Tney 
were no fanatical observers of the unities of time, place 
and action. In tho French spirit, they viewed love as the 
dominant passion of tragedy, the}' gave tragedies happy 
endings, and they ({ualiliod the wiekeclness of hero or 
heroine. \Vhile they excised much humorous incident from 
Shakespearean tragedy, they delighted in tragicomedy in 
which comic and pathetic sentiment was liberally mingled. 
Nor did the Restoration adapters abide by the classical 
rejection of scenes of violence. They added violent 
episodes witli melodramatic license. Shakespf^ore’s lan- 
guage was modernised or simplified, fiassages which were 
reckoned to be difficult weie rewritten, and the ealls of 
mtelligibility were deemed to warrant tho occasional 
tiansfer of a speech from one character to another, or even 
from one play to another. It m arcely needs adding that 
tho claim of the Restoration athiplcrs to ‘ imfirove ’ Shake- 
speare’s text was unjustifiable, save for a few omissions or 
transpositions of scenes.^ 

^ Dr F. W Kilbourne's AUtrahotis and AdapUUtons of Shakespeare, 
Boston 1006 . 


2 Q 2 
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D’Avenant began tbe revision of Shaketrpeare’s work 
early in February 1662, by laying reckless hands on 
‘Measure for Measure.’ With Shakespeare’s 
^r^ised ’ romantic play he incorporated the characters of 
visions, Benedick and Beatrice from ‘ Much Ado ’ and 

IDD2^00« 

rechristened his performance ‘ The Law against 
Lovers.’ ^ D’Avenant worked on ‘ Macbeth ’ in 1666, and 
‘ The Tempest ’ a year or two later. In both these pieces 
he introduced not only original characters and speeches, 
but new songs and dances which brought the plays within 
the category of opera. D’Avenant also turned ‘ The Two 
Noble Kinsmen ’ into a comedy which he called ‘ The 
Rivals ’ (1668). 

Dryden entered the field of Shakespearean revision by 
aiding D’Avenant in his version of ‘ The Tempest ’ which 
was first published after D’ Avenant’s death with a preface 
by Dryden in 1670. A second edition which appeared in 
1674 embodied further changes by Thomas Shadwell.* 
Subsequently Dryden dealt in similar fashion with ‘ TroUus ’ 
(1679), and he imitated ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’ on original 
lines in his tragedy of ‘ All for Love ’ (1678). John Lacy, 
the actor, adapted ‘ The Taming of the Shrew ’ (produced as 
‘Sawny the Scot,’ April 19, 1667, published in 1698). 
Thomas Shad well revised ‘Timon’ (1678); Thomas Otway 
‘ Borneo and Juliet ’ (1680) ; John Crowne the First 
and Second Parts of ‘ Henry VI ’ (1680-1) ; Nahum Tate 

^ This pieoo w'as first acted at the Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre on 
February 18, 1602, and was first printed in 1673. 

* Shadwell’s name docs not figure in the printed version of 1674 
which incorporates his amplifications. Only Dryden and D*Avenant 
are cited as revisers. Shad well's opera of Tht Tempest is often men- 
tioned in theatrical history on the authority of Downes's Eoacius Ar^gli^ 
canus (1708), but it is his * improvement * of D'Avenant and Dryden's 
version which is in question. (See W. J. Lawrence's The Ehzabethan 
Flayhoustt 1st sor. 1912, pp. 94 seq. reprinted from Anglia 1904, and Sir 
Ernest Clarke's paper on * The Tempest as an Opera * in the Athenaeam^ 
August 25, 1906.) Thomas Dufiett, a very minor dramatist, produced 
at the Theatre Royal in 1675 The Mock Tempest in ridicule of the efforts 
of Dryden, D'Avenant and Shadwell. 
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^Richard II’ (1681), *Lear’ (1681), and ^Goriolanus’ 
(1682) ; and Tom Duifey ' C^l^line ’ (1682).^ 

From the accession of Queen Anne to the present day 
the tide of Shakespeare’s reputation, both on the sta^e and 
From among critics, has flowed onward almost unin- 
1702 terruptedly. The censorious critic, John Dennis, 

onwards. actively shared in the labours of adaptation ; 
but in his ‘Letters’ (1711) on Shakespeare’s ‘genius’ he 
gave his work whole-hearted commendation : ‘ One may 
say of him, as they did of Homer, that he had none to 
imitate ; and is himself inimitable.’ ‘ Cultured opini 6 n 
gave the answer which Addison wished when he asked in 
‘ The Spectator ’ on February 10, 1714, the question : * Who 
would not rather read one of Shakespeare’s plays, where 
there is not a single rule of the stage observed, than any 
production of a modem critic, where there is not one of 
them violated ? * No poet who won renown in the age of 
Anne or the early Georges failed to pay a sincere tribute 
to Shakespeare in the genuine text. James Thomson, 
Edward Young, Thomas Gray, joined in the chorus 
of praise. David Hume the philosopher and historian 
stands alone among cultured contemporaries in ques- 
tioning the justice ‘of much of this eulogy,’ on the 
specious ground that Shakespeare’s ‘ beauties ’ were 
‘ surrounded with deformities.’ Two of the greatest men 
of letters of the eighteenth century, Pope and Johnson, 
although they did not withhold censure, paid the 

1 John Sheffiel i. Duke of Buckingham, revised Julius Cesaar m 1692, 
but hia version, which was first published m 1722, was never acted. 
Post-Restoration adaptations of Shakespeare include Ckilley Cibber’s 
Richard 111 (1700) ; Charles Gildon’s Measure for Measure (1700) ; John 
Dennis’s Comical Qallant(\~i{)2 : a revision of The M carry Wives) ; Charles 
Burnaby’s Love Betray'd (1703: a rehash of AW a Well and Twelfih 
Night) ; and John Dennis’s 'The Invader of his Country (1720 : a new 
version of Conolanua), See H. B. Wheatley’s Poal-JUatoralion Quartos of 
Shakespeare's Plays, London, 1913 (reprinted from The Library, July 
1913). 

* D. Nichol Smith, Eighteenth Century Essays on Bhakespeare, 1903, 
p. 24. 
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dramatist, as we have seen, the practical homage of 
becoming his editor. 

As the eighteenth century closed, the outlook of the 
critics steadily widened, and they brought to the study 
The growth learning as well as profounder insight, 

of critical Richard Farmer, Master of Emmanuel College, 
insight. Cambridge, in his ‘ Essay on the Learning of 
Shakespeare* (1767) deduced from an exhaustive study of 
Elizabethan literature the sagacious conclusion that the 
poet was well versed in the writings of his English 
contemporaries. Meanwhile the chief of Shakespeare’s 
dramatis personos became the special topic of indepen- 
dent treatises.^ One writer, Maurice Morgann, in his 
‘ Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaflf ’ 
(1777) claimed to be the first to scrutinise a Shake- 
spearean character as if he were a living creature 
belonging to the history of the human race rather than 
to the annals of literary invention. William Dodd’s 
‘Beauties of Shakespeare ’ (1762), the most cyclopasdic 
of anthologies, brought home to the popular mind, in 
numberless editions, the range of Shakespeare’s obser- 
vations on human experience. 

Shakespearean study of the eighteenth century not only 
strengthened the foundations of his fame but stimulated 
Modern subsequent growth. The school of textual 

schools of criticism which Theobald aud Capell founded 
cnticism. middle years of the century has never 

ceased its activity since their day.* Edmund Malone’s 


^ Soo William Kichardson’s Philosophical Aiuilysis and Illustration of 
Some of Shakespeare's remarkable Character, ^ vols. 1774, 1789), and 
Thomas Whately’s Remarks on Some of the VharacUra of Shakespeare 
(published in 1785 but completed before 1772). 

> W. Sidney Walker (1795-1846), sometime Follow of Trinity Ck>llege, 
Cambridge, deserves special mention among textual critics of the nine- 
teenth century. He was author of two valuable woiks : Shakespeare's 
Versification and its apparent Irregularities explained by Examples from 
Early and Late English Writers, 1854, and A Cutical Examination 
of the Text of Shakespeare, with Remarks on his Language and that 
of hts Contempofaries, together with Notes on hts Plays and Poems, 
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devotion at tiie end of the eighteenth centuiy to the 
biography of the poet and the contemporary history of 
the stage inspired a vast band of disciples, of whom 
Joseph Hunter (1783-1861), John Payne Collier (1789- 
1883) and James Orchard Halliwoll, afterwards Halliwell- 
Phillipps (1820-1889), best deserve mention. 

Meanwhile, at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there arose a school of critics to expound more systema- 
tically than before the sesthetic excellence of 
aesthetic the plays. Eighteenth-century writers like 
school. Richardson, Whately and Maurice Morgann 
had pointed out the way. Yet in its inception the new 
sesthetic school owed much to the example of Schlegel and 
other admiring critics of Shakespeare in Germany, The 
long-lived popular fallacy that Shakespeare was the 
unsophisticated child of nature was finally dispelled, and 
his artistic instinct, his sound judgment and his psycho- 
logical certitude were at length established on firm foun- 
dations. Hazlitt in his * Characters of Shakespeare’s 
Plays ’ (1817) interpreted with a light and rapid touch 
the veracity or verisimilitude of the chief personages of 
the plays. Samuel Taylor Coleridge in his ‘ Notes and 
Lectures on Shakespeare ’ proved himself the subtlest 
spokesman of the modern aesthetic school in this or any 
other country.^ Although Edward Dowden in liis ‘ Shake- 
speare, his Mind and Art’ (1874; 11th edit. 1897) and 
.^gernon Charles Swinburne in his ‘ Study of Shakespeare * 
(1880) were worthy disciples of the now criticism, Coleridge 
as an aesthetic critic remains unsurpassed. Among hving 

I860, 3 vols. Walker’s books >\ere published fiom hia notes after his 
death, and are ill-aiianged and uniridcxod, but they constitute a rich 
quarry, ^\hich no succeedmg editor lias neglected without injury to hiB 
woik. 

* See and Lejcturea on JSAale/tpeare and otit^ Poets hy S. T. 

Coleridge, now first collected hy T, Ashe, 1883. (kilciidgo hotly resented 
the remark, which he attributed to Wordswoilh, that a Cloiman critic 
first taught us to think correctly conceinmg ShoJ^licare (Colei idge 
to Mudfoid, 1818 ; cf. llykes Campbell’s Memoir of Colertdge, p. cv, 
and Bee p. 616 note, infra. 
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English critics in the same succession, Mr. A. C. Bradley 
fills the first place. 

In the effort to supply a fuller interpretation of Shake- 
speare’s works — textual, historical, and aesthetic — two 
publishing societies have done much valuable 
spwre work. The Shakespeare Society w&8 founded 
roSeties'® Collier, Halliwell, and their friends, 

and published some forty-eight volumes before 
its dissolution in 1853. The New Shakspere Society, which 
was founded by Dr. Fumivall in 1874, issued during the 
ensuing twenty years twenty-seven pubhcations, illustrative 
mainly of the text and of contemporary life and literature. 

Almost from the date of Shakespeare’s death his native 
town of Stratford-on-Avon was a place of pilgrimage for 
his admirers. As early as 1634 Sir William 
Shake- Dugdale visited the town and set on record 
fame at Shakespeare’s association with it. Many other 
on^Avorf visitors of the seventeenth century enthusias- 
tically identified the dramatist with the place 
in extant letters and journals.^ John Ward, who became 

^ Soo p. 473 n. 3, supra, Aa early an 1630 a traveller through the 
town put on record that * it was most remarkable for the birth of famous 
William Shakespcaio ' (*A Banquet of Feasts or Change of Choare,* 1630, 
in Shakes peart' 8 Centurie of Praise, p. 181). Four years later another 
tourist to the place descried in his extant diary ' a neat Monument of 
that famous English Poet, Mr. Wm. Shakespere ; who was borne hoere * 
(Brit. Mus. Lansdowne MS. 213 f. 332; A Btlaiion of a Short Survey, 
ed. Wickliam Legg, 1904, p. 77). Sir William Dugdale concluded his 
account of Stratford in his Aniiquitka of Warwickshire (1656, p. 623) : 

* One thmg more in reference to this antient Town is observable, that 
it gave birth and sepulture to our late famous Poet Will. Shakespere, 
whose Monument 1 have inserted in my discourse of the Church.* Sir 
Aston Coka^me in complimentary versos to Dugdale on his great book 
wrote : 

Now Stratford upon Avon, we would choose 
Tby gentle and mgonuous Shakespeare Muse, 

(Were he among the hvmg yet) to raise 
T'our Antiquanee merit eome just praise. 


Shake- 
speare’s 
fame at 
Stratford- 
on-Avon 


(Small Poems of Divers Sorts, 1658, p. 111.) Edward Phillips, Milton's 
nephew, in his Theatrum Poetarum, 1677, begins his notice of the poet 
thus : * William Shakespear, the Glory of the English Stage ; whose 
nativity at Stratford upon Avon is the highest honour that Town can 
boast of.’ 
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Vioar of Stratford in 1662, bore witness to the genius 
loci when he made the entry in his ‘Diary’ : ‘ Remember 
to peruse Shakespeare’s plays and bee much versed in 
them, that 1 may not bee ignorant in that matter.*^ 
In the eighteenth century the visits of Shakespearean 
students rapidly grew more frequent. In the early years 
the actor Betterton came from London to make Shake- 
spearean researches there. 

It was Betterton’s successor, Garrick, who, at the 
height of his fame in the middle years of the century, 
Garrick at gave an impetus to the Shakespearean cult at 
Stratford. Stratford which thenceforth steadily developed 
into a national vogue, and helped to quicken the popular 
enthusiasm. In May 1769 the Corporation did Garrick 
the honour of making him the first honorary free- 
man of the borough on the occasion of the opening of 
the new town hall. He acknowledged the compliment 
by presenting a statue of the dramatist to adorn the 
fa9ade of the building, together with a portrait of him- 
self embracing a bust of Shakespeare, by Gainsborough, 
which has since hung on the walls of the chief 
chamber. Later in the year Garrick personally devised 
and conducted a Shakespearean celebration at 
Stratford Stratford which was called rather inaccurately 
1769!^^* * Shakespeare’s Jubilee.’ The ceremonies lasted 

from September 6 to 9, 1769, and under 
Garrick’s zealous direction became a national demon- 
stration in the poet’s honour. The musical composer, 
Dr. Arne, organised choral services in the church ; there 
were public entertainments, a concert, and a horse-race, 
and odes were recited and orations delivered in praise of 
the poet. The visitors represented the rank and fashion 
of the day. Among them was James Boswell, the friend 
and biographer of Dr, Johnson. The irrelevance of most 
of the ceremonials excited ridicule, but a pageant at 
Drury Lane Theatre during the following season recalled 


1 Ward's Diary, 1839, p. 184 
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the chief incidents of the Stratford Jubilee and proved 
attractive to the London playgoer.^ 

Like festivities were repeated at Stratford from time 
to time on a less ambitious scale. A birthday celebration 
took place in April 1827, and was renewed three years later. 
A ‘Shakespeare Tercentenary Festival,’ which was held 
from April 23 to May 4, 1864, was designed as a national 
commemoration.* Since 1879 there have been without 
interruption annual Shakespearean festivals in April and 
May at Shakespeare’s native place, and they have steadily 
grown in popular favour and in features of interest.* 

On the English stage the name of every eminent actor 
since Burbage, the great actor of the dramatist’s own period, 
^ has been identified with Shakespearean drama. 

English Betterton, the chief actor of the Restoration, 
^as loyal to Burbage’s tradition. Steele, writing 
in the ‘Tatler’ (No. 167) in reference to Betterton’s funeral 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey on May 2, 1710, 
instanced his rendering of Othello as a proof of an un- 
surpassable talent in realising Shakespeare’s subtlest con- 
ceptions on the stage. One great and welcome innovation 
in Shakespearean acting is closely associated with Better- 
ton’s name. The substitution of women for boys in female 
parts was inaugurated by Killigrew at the 
opening of Charles II’s reign, but Betterton’s 
encouragement of the innovation gave it per- 
manence. The first r6le that was professionally 
rendered by a woman in a public theatre was 
that of Desdemona in ‘ Othello,’ apparently on December 8, 
1660.* The actress on that occasion is said to have been 
Mrs. Margaret Hughes, Prince Rupert’s mistress ; but 
Betterton’s wife, who was at first known on the stage as 
Mrs. Saunderson, was the first actress to present a series 
of Shakespeare’s great female characters. Mrs. Betterton 
gave her husband powerful support, from 1663 onwards, in 


The first 
appearance 
of actresses 
in Shake- 
spearean 
parts. 


^ Seo Wholer’s History of Stratford-on-Avon, 1812, pp. 164-209. 

* R. £. Hunter, Shakespeare and the Tercentenary Celebration, 1864. 
® See pp. 542-3 supra, * See p. 78 supra 
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such r6lea as Ophelia, Jtdiet, Queen Katharine, and Lady 
Macbeth. Betterton formed a school of actors who carried 
on his traditions for many years after his death. Robert 
Wilks (1670-1732) as Hamlet, and Barton Booth (168t- 
1733) as Henry VIII and Hotspur, were popularly accounted 
no unworthy successors. Colley Cibber (1671-1757), as 
actor, theatrical manager, and dramatic critic, was both 
a loyal disciple of Betterton and a lover of Shakespeare, 
though his vanity and his faith in the ideals of the Restora- 
tion incited him to perpetrate many outrages on Shake- 
speare’s text when preparing it for theatrical representa- 
tion. His notorious adaptation of ‘ Richard III,* which 
was first produced in 1700, long held the stage to the exclu- 
sion of the original version. But towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century all earlier efforts to interpret Shake- 
speare in the playhouse were eclipsed in public esteem by 
the concentrated energy and intelligence of David Garrick. 
David Garrick’s enthusiasm for the poet and his his- 
Garrick, trionio genius riveted Shakespeare’s hold on 
I 717 -I 779 - public taste. His claim to have restored to 
the stage the text of Shakespeare — purified of Restor- 
ation defilements — cannot be allowed without serious 
qualifications, Garrick had no scruple in presenting plays 
of Shakespeare in versions that he or his friends had 
recklessly garbled. He supplied ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ with 
a happy ending ; he converted ‘ The Taming of the Shrew ’ 
into the farce of ‘ Katherine and Petruchio,’ 1764, he was 
the first to venture oma revision of ‘Hamlet’ (in 1771); 
he introduced radical changes in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ 

‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ ‘ Cymbcline,’ and ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’ Neither had Garrick any faith 
in stage-archaeology ; he acted ‘ Macbeth ’ in a bagwig and 
‘ Hamlet ’ in contemporary court dress. Nevertheless, no 
actor has w'on an equally exalted reputation in so vast and 
varied a repertory of Shakespearean rdlea. His triumphant 
debut as Richard III in 1741 was followed by equally 
successful performances of Hamlet (first given for his 
benefit at the Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, on August 12, 
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1742),* Lear, Macbeth, King John, Romeo, Henry IV, 
lago, Leontes, Benedick, and Antony in ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra.’ Garrick was not quite undeservedly buried in 
Westminster Abbey on February 1, 1779, at the foot of 
Shakespeare’s statue. 

Garrick was ably seconded by Mrs. Clive (1711-1786), 
Mrs. abber (1714r-1766), and Mrs. Pritchard (1711-1768). 
Mrs. Cibber as Constance in ‘ King John,’ and Mrs. Prit- 
chard in Lady Macbeth, excited something of the same 
enthusiasm as Garrick in Richard III and Lear. There 
were, too, contemporary critics who judged rival actors 
to show in certain parte powers equal, if not superior, to 
those of Garrick. Charles Macklin (1697 ?-1797) for nearly 
half a century, from 1736 to 1786, gave many hundred 
performances of a masterly rendering of Shylock. The 
character had, for many years previous to Macklin’s 
assumption of it, been allotted to comic actors, but Macklin 
effectively concentrated his energy on the tragic significance 
of the part with an effect that Garrick could not surpass. 
Macklin was also reckoned successful in Polonius and logo. 
John Henderson, the Bath Roscius (1747-1786), who, like 
Garrick, was buried in Westminster Abbey, derived im- 
mense popularity from his representation of Folstaff ; while 
in such subordinate characters as Mercutio, Slender, Jaques, 
Touchstone, and Sir Toby Belch, John Palmer (1742 ?- 
1798) was held to approach perfection. But Garrick 
was the accredited chief of the theatrical profession until 
his death. He was then succeeded in his place of pre- 
eminence by John Philip Kemble, who derived invaluable 
support from his association with one abler than himself, 
his sister, Mrs. Siddons. 

Somewhat stilted and declamatory in speech, Kemble 
John enacted a wide range of characters of Shake- 
Kemble spearean tragedy with a dignity that won the 
1757 - 18 * 3 . admiration of Pitt, Sir Walter Scott, Charles 

* W. J. Lawrence, Th» EUzabtthan Playhouse and other Studies, 
2nd eer. 229-230. 
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Lamb, and Leigh Hunt. Ooriolanos was regarded as hia 
masterpieoe, but hie renderings of Hamlet, King John, 
Wolsey, the Duke in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ Leontes, and 
Mrs Sarah satisfied the most exacting canons of 

SiddoQs, contemporary theatrical criticism. Kemble’s 

X755-X831. Siddons, was the greatest actress 

that Shakespeare’s countrymen have known. Her noble 
and awe-inspiring presentation of Lady Macbeth, her Con- 
stance, her Queen Katharine, have, according to the best 
testimony, not been equalled even by the achievements 
of the eminent actresses of France. 

During the nineteenth century the most conspicuous 
histrionic successes in Shakespearean drama were won by 
Edmund Edmund Kean, whose triumphant rendering 
Kean, of Shylock on his first appearance at Drury 
1787-X833. Lajj^ Theatre on January 26, 1814, is one of 
the most stirring incidents in the history of the English 
stage. Kean defied the rigid convention of the ' Kemble 
School,’ and gave free rein to his impetuous passions. 
Besides Shylock, he excelled in Richard III, Othello, 
Hamlet, and Lear. No less a critic than Coleridge declared 
that to see him act was like ' reading Shakespeare by fiashos 
of lightning.’ Among other Shakespearean actors of 
Kean’s period a high place was allotted by public esteem 
to Gteorge Frederick Cooke (1766-1811), whose Richard III, 
first given in London at Covent Garden Theatre, October 31 , 
1801, was accounted his masterpiece. Charles Lamb, 
writing in 1822, declared that of all the actors who tiourished 
in his time, Robert Behsley ‘ had most of the swell of soul,’ 
and Lamb gave with a fine enthusiasm in his ' Essays of 
Elia ’ an analysis (which has become classical) of Bensley’s 
performance of Malvolio. But Bensley’s powers were 
rated more moderately by more experienced playgoers.^ 
Lamb’s praises of Mrs. Jordan (1762-1816) as Ophelia, 
Helena, and Viola in ‘Twelfth Night,’ are corroborated 
by the eulogies of Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt. In the part 


I Essays of Elta, ed. Gftnon Aingor. pp. 180 seq. 
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of Rosalind Mrs. Jordan is reported on all sides to have 
beaten Mrs. Siddons out of the field. 

The torch thus lit by Garrick, by the Kembles, by Kean 
and his contemporaries was worthily kept alive by William 
Charles Macready, a cultivated and conscien- 
Ch^ie™ tious actor, who, during a professional career of 
179^-1873 forty years (1810-1861), assumed 

every groat part in Shakespearean tragedy. 
Although Macready lacked the classical bearing oi Kemble 
or the intense passion of Kean, he won as the interpreter 
of Shakespeare the whole-hearted suffrages of the educated 
public. Macready ’s chief associate in women characters 
was Helen Faucit (1820-1898, afterwards Lady Martin), 
whose refined impersonations of Imogen, Beatrice, Juliet, 
and Rosalind form an attractive chapter in the history 
of the stage. 

The most notable tribute paid to Shakespeare by any 
actor-manager of recent times was rendered by Samuel 
Phelps (1804-1878), who gave during his tenure 
revivals. Sadler’s Wells Theatre between 1844 and 1862 

competent representations of all the plays save 
six ; only ‘ Richard II,’ the three parts of ‘ Henry VI,’ 
‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ and ‘ Titus Andronicus ’ were 
omitted. The ablest actress who appeared with Phelps 
at Sadler’s Wells was Mrs. Warner (1804-1854), who had 
previously supported Macready in many of Shakespeare’s 
dramas, and was a partner in Phelps’s Shakespearean 
speculation in the early days of the venture. Charles 
Kean (1811-1868), Edmund Kean’s son, between 1861 and 
1869 produced at the Princess’s Theatre, London, some 
thirteen plays of Shakespeare ; his own included 
Macbeth, Richard II, Cardinal Wolsey, Leontes, Richard III, 
Prospero, King Lear, Shylock, Henry V. But the younger 
Kean depended for the success of his Shakespearean produc" 
tions on their spectacular attractions rather than on his 
histrionic efficiency. He may be regarded as the founder 
of the spectacular system of Shakespearean representation. 
Sir Henry Irving (1838-1905), who from 1878 till 1901 
w^as ably seconded by Miss Ellen Terry, revived at the 
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Lyooam Theatre between 1874 and 1002 twelve plays 
(‘Hamlet,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Othello,’ ‘Richard lU,’ ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ King Lear,’ ‘ Henry VIII,’ 
‘ Cymbeline,’ and ‘ Coriolanus ’), and gave each of them 
all the advantage they could derive from thoughtful 
* acting reinforced by lavish scenic elaboration.^ Sir Henry 
Irving was the first actor to be knighted (in 1895) for his 
services to the stage, and the success which crowned his 
efforts to raise the artistic and intellectual temper of the 
theatre was acknowledged by his burial in Westminster 
Abbey (October 20, 1905). Sir Henry Irving’s mantle 
was assumed at his death by Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, 
who produced three of Shakespeare’s plays at the Hay- 
market Theatre between 1889 and 1896 and no less than 
fifteen more at His Majesty’s Theatre since 1897. In the 
course of each of the nine years (1905-13) Sir Herbert also 
organised at His Majesty’s Theatre a Shakespeare festival 
in which different plays of Shakespeare were acted on 
successive days during several weeks by his own and other 
companies.* Much scenic magnificence has distinguished 
Sir Herbert’s Shakespearean productions in which he has 
played leading parts of very varied range ; his impersona- 
tions include Hamlet, Antony in both ‘ Julius Caesar ’ 
and ‘ Antony and ChK>patra,’ Shylock, Malvolio, and 
Falstaff. Mr. F. R. Benson, since 1883, has devoted 
. himself almost exclusively to the representation of 
Shakespearean drama and has produced all but two 
of Shakespeare’s plays, Mr. Benson’s activities have 
been chiefly confined to the provinces, and for twenty- 
six years he has organised tlie dramatic festivals 
at Stratford-on-Avon.* Many efficient actors owe to 

^ Hamlet in 1874-5 and Macbeth in 1888-9 woro each performed by 
Sir Henry living for 200 nights in uninterrupted succession ; these are 
the longest continuous runs that any of Shakespeare's plays are known 
to have enjoyed. 

* In April 1907 Sir Herbert appeared on the Berlin stage in five of 
Shakespeare's plays, Richard II, Twelfth Ni<jht, Antony and Cleopatra, 
Merry Wtvee, and Hamlet. ^ See p. 043 4 rttpra. 
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association with him and his company their earliest 
training in Shakespearean parts. In isolated Shake- 
spearean rdles high reputations of recent years have,., 
been won by several actors, among whom may bef^ 
mentioned Sir Johnston Forbes Robertson in * Hamlet'* % 
(first rendered at the Lyceum Theatre on September 11, 
1897), Lewis Waller in Henry V (first rendered at ^ 
Christmas 1900 at the L 3 rric Theatre, London), and Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier at the Garrick Theatre as Shylock (first 
rendered on October 11, 1905) and as Macbeth (first ren- 
dered on January 16, 1907). 

In spite of the recent efforts of Sir Henry Irving, Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, and Mr. F. R. Benson, no theatrical 
manager since Phelps’s retirement from Sadler’s Wells in 
1862 has systematically and continuously illustrated on 
the London stage the full range of Shakespearean drama. 
Far more in this direction has been attempted in Germany. 
The failure to represent in the chief theatres of London 
and the other great cities of the country Shakeispeare’s 
plays constantly and in their variety is mainly attributable 
to the demand, by a large section of the playgoing public, 
for the spectacular methods of production which were 
inaugurated by Charles Kean in the metropolis in 1851 
and have since been practised from time to time on an 
ever-increasing scale of splendour. The cost 
of the spectacular display involves financial 
Shake- risks which prohibit a frequent change of pro- 
Sama?^ gramme and restrict the manager’s choice to 
such plays as lend themselves to spectacular 
setting. In 1895 Mr. William Poel founded in London 
‘ The Elizabethan Stage Society ’ with a view to pro- 
ducing Shakespearean and other Elizabethan dramas 
either witliout any scenery or w^ith scenery of a simple 
kind conforming to the practice of the Elizabethan or 
Jacobean epoch. Although Mr. Poel’s zealous effort re- 
ceived a respectful welcome from scholars, it exerted no 
appreciable influence on the taste of the general public. 

* See William Poors Shakespeare in the Theaire, 1913, pp. 203 seq. 
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Id one respect, however, the hutory of reemt Shske- 
gpeorean representations can he viewed by the litetaiy 
student wi& onqnaliiied satisfaction. Although . some 
*^>ohanges of text or some rearrangement of the scenes are 
found imperative in all theatrical productions of Shake* 
speare, a growing public sentiment in England and else- 
where has for many years favoured as loyal an adherence 
as is practicable to the authorised version of the pla]m 
on the ])art of theatrical managers. In this regard, the 
evil traditions of the eighteenth-century stage are well-nigh 
extinct. 

Music and art in England owe much to Shakespeare’s 
influence. From Thomas Morley, Purcell, Matthew Locke, 
and Ame to William Linley, Sir Henry Bishop, 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan, every distinguish^ 
musician of the past has sought to improve on 
his predecessor’s setting of one or more of Shakespeare’s 
songs, or has composed concerted music in illustration 
of soifie of his dramatic themes.^ Of living composers 
Mr. Edward German has musically illustrated with much 
success ‘ Henry VIII ’ (1894), ‘ Richard II,’ ‘ Richard III,’ 

' Romeo and Juliet ’ and ‘ Much Ado.’ Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie is responsible for an Overture to ‘Twelfth 
Night’ and music for ‘ Coriolanus,’ and Sir Edward Elgar 
is the composer of ‘ Falstaff,’ a symphonic study (1913). 

In art, the publisher John Boydell in 1787 organised 
. a scheme for illustrating scenes in Shakespeare’s work 
by the greatest living English artists. Some fine pictures 
were the result. A hundred and sixty-eight were painted 
in all, and the artists whom Boydell employed included 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, George Romney, Thomas Stothard, 
John Opie, Benjamin West, James Barry, and Henry 
Fuseli. All the pictures were exhibited from time to time 
between 1789 and 1804 at a gallery specially built for the 
purpose in Pall Mall, and in 1802 Boydell published a 

> Cf. Alfred Rofie, Shaktpere Mtuic, 1878; Sfngs \n Shakiper* 
... tel to Mutie, 1884, New Shakepere Soo. ; E. W. Naylor. Shake- 
tpearr and Mutk. 1890, and L. C. Elson, Shaketpeare in Untie, 1901. 

2 a 
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coUeotion of engravings of the chief pictures. The great 
series of paintings was dispersed by auction in 1805. Few 
eminent painters of later date, from Daniel Maclise to Sir. 
John Millais, have lacked the ambition to interpret sonw 
scene or character of Shakespearean drama, while EngliiSk 
artists in black and white who have in the late nineteenth 
or early twentieth century devoted themselves to the 
illustration of Shakespeare’s writings include Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A., Walter Crane, Arthur Backham, Hugh 
Thomson and E. J. Sullivan. 

In America of late years no less enthusiasm for Shake- 
speare has been manifested than in England. The firsts 
edition of Shakespeare’s works to be printed 
In America. ^ America appeared in Philadelphia in 1796-4^/ 
but editors and critics have since the middle years of the 
nineteenth century been hardly less numerous there than 
in England. Some criticism from American pens, like 
that of James Bussell Lowell, has reached the highest 
literary level. Prof. G. P. Baker and Prof. Brander 
Matthews have recently developed more zealously than 
English writers the study of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
technique. Nowhere, perhaps, has more labour beep 
devoted to the interpretation of his works than that 
bestowed by Horace Howard Furness of Philadelphia on 
the preparation of his ‘ New Variorum ’ edition.* The 
passion for acquiring early editions of Shakespeare’s plays 
and poems or early illustrative literature has grown very 
rapidly in the past and present generations. The library of 
the chief of early Shakespearean collectors, James LenOx 
(1800-1880), now forms part of the Public Library of New 
York.* Another important collection of Shakespeareana 
was formed at an early date by Thomas Pennant Barton 
(1803-1869) and was acquired by the Boston Public Library 
in 1873 ; the elaborate catalogue (1878-80) contains some 
2500 entries. Private collections of later periods like those 

^ See p. 583 n. 1, supnt. * See p. 584, wpra, 

* Bee Henry Stevens's ReeoUeetiona ofJomea Lenox and ikefofmaJtion 
of h%s Library, London, 1886. 
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formed by Mr« Marsden J. Perry) of ProvidenoO) Rhode 
Island, Mr. H. G. Folger, of New York, and Bfr. W. A. 
^White, of Brooklyn, are all rioh in rare editions. 

^ First of l^akespeare’s plays to be represented in 
Jtmerioa, * Richard III ’ was performed in New York 
on March 5, 1750. More recently Junius Brutus Booth 
(1796-1852), Edwin Forrest (1806-1892), John Edward 
McCullough, Forrest’s disciple (1837-1885), Edwin Booth, 
Junius Bratus Booth’s son (183^-1893), Ciiarlotte Cushman 
(1816-1876), Ada Behan (b. 1859), Julia Marlowe, and 
Maud Adams have maintained on the American stage 
the great traditions of Shakespearean acting. Between 
1890 and 1898 Augustin Daly’s company included in their 
repertory nine Shakespearean comedies which were ren- 
dered with admirable effect, chiefly with Ada Behan and 
John Drew in the leading rSlea. Of late years Shake- 
spearean performances in America have been intermittent. 
Among American artists Edwin Austin Abbey (1852-1911) 
devoted high gifts to pictorial representation of scenes 
from Shakespeare’s plays. 


2 B 2 



XXVI 

SHAKESPEARE’S FOREIGN VOGUE 

Save the Scriptures and the chief writings of classical 
antiquity, no literary compositions compare with Shake- 
speare’s plays and poems in their appeal to 
speie’s readers or critics who do not share the author’s 
foreign nationality or speak his language. The Bible, 
alone of literary compositions, has been trans- 
lated more frequently or into a greater number of languages. 
The progress of the dramatist’s reputation in Prance, Italy 
and Russia was somewhat slow at the outset. But every- 
where it advanced steadily through the nineteenth century. 
In Germany the poet has received for more than a century 
and a half a recognition scarcely less pronounced than that 
accorded him in his own country.^ 

English actors who made professional tours through 
Germany at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries frequently per- 
G^any formed plays by Shakespeare before German 
audiences. At first the English actors spoke 
in English, but they soon gave their text in crude German 
translations. German adaptations of ' Titus Andronicus ’ 
and ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona* were published in 
1620. In 1626 * Hamlet,’ ‘ King Lear,’ ‘ Julius Caesar,’ 
and ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ were acted by English players 
at Dresden, and German versions of ‘ The Merchant of 
Venice,’ of ‘ The Taming of the Shrew ’ and of the Inter- 
lude in ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ as well as a crude 

^ See Prof. J. G. Robertson’s * Shakespeare on the Continent ' in 
Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. v. ohap. xii. pp. 283-^308. 
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adaptation of * Hamlet,’ ^ were ourrent in Germany later 
in the century. But no author’s name was at the time 
associated with any of these pieces. Meanwhile German- 
speaking visitors to England carried home even in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime copies of his works and those of 
his contemporaries. Among several English volumes which 
Johann Rudolf Hess of Zurich brought to that city on re- 
turning from London about 1614 were Smethwick’s quartos 
of * Romeo and Juliet ’ (1606) and ‘Hamlet’ (1611). The 
books are still preserved in the public library of the town.* 
Shakespeare was first specifically mentioned in 1682 by 
a German writer Daniel Georg Morhof in his ‘ Unterricht 
von der teutschen Sprache und Poesie’ (Kiel, p. 250). 
But Morhof merely confesses that he had read of Shake- 
speare, as well as of Fletcher and Beaumont, in Dryden’s 
work ‘ Essay of Dramatic Poesy.’ Morhof, however, broke 
the ice. A notice of the pathos of ‘ the English tragedian 
Shakespeare ’ was transferred from a I<Vench translation 
of Sir William Temple’s ‘ Essay on Poetry ’ to 
GOToan Barthold Feind’s ^ Gedanken von der Opera’ 
Shake- (Stade) in 1708. Next year Johann Franz 
Buddeus copied from ColUcr’s ‘ Historical 
Dictionary ’ (1701-2) a farcically inadequate biographical 
sketch of Shakespeare into his ‘ Allgcmeines historisches 
Lexicon’ (Leipzig), and this brief memoir was reprinted 
in Johann Burckhart Mencke’s ‘Gelehrten Lexicon ’ (Leip- 
zig, 1715) and in popular encyclopaedias of later date.* 
Of greater significance^ was the appearance at Berlin in 
1741 of a poor German translation of ‘ Julius Caesar ’ by 
Baron Caspar Wilhelm von Borck, formerly Prussian 


^ See p. 356 supra. 

' The purohaser Hess who was at a later date a member of the Great 
Couuoil of Zurich carried homo from London nine English books of 
recent publication. Besides the Shakespearean quartos, they included 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone (1607) and George Wilkins’s novel of Pericles 
Prince of Tyre (1608) of which only one other copy (in the British Museum) 
•urvivee ; see Tyoho Mommsen’s Preface (pp. ii-iii> to his reprint of 
George Wilkins’s novel of PertcUs (Oldenburg, 1807). 

* Cf . Zedler’s Cyclopaedia ( 1743) and Jbeher’s Gelehrten L€xieon(\15 \ ). 
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minister in London. This was the earliest complete and 
direct translation of any play by Shakespeare into a 
foreign language. A prose translation of ^Richard UI’ 
from another pen followed in 1756. Shakespeare was not 
suffered to receive such first halting marks of German 
respect without a protest. Johann Christopher Gottsched 
(1700-1760), a champion of classicism, warmly denounced 
the barbaric lawlessness of Shakespeare in a review of von 
Borck’s effort in ‘ Beitrage zur kritischen Historic der deut- 
schen Sprache ’ (1741). The attack bore unexpected fruit. 
Johann Elias Schlegel, one of Gottsched’s disciples, offended 
his master by defending in the same periodical Shake- 
speare's neglect of the classical canons, and within twenty 
years the influential pen of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing came 
I essing's ^ Shakespeare’s rescue with triumphant effect, 
tnbutc, Lessing first drew to Shakespeare the earnest at- 
tention of the educated German public. It was 
on February 16, 1769, in No. 17 of a journal entitled ‘ Briefe 
die neueste Literatur betreffend ’ that Lessing, after detect- 
ing in Shakespeare’s work affinity with the German Volks- 
drama, urged his superiority, not only to the French drama- 
tists Racine and Corneille, who hitherto had dominated 
European taste, but to all ancient or modem poets save 
Sophocles : 'After the '' CEdipus ” of Sophocles no piece can 
have more power over our passions than “ Othello,” ” King 
Lear,” “ Hamlet.” ’ Lessing restated his doctrine with 
greater reservation in his ‘ Hamburgische Dramaturgie ’ 
{Hamburg, 1767, 2 vols. 8vo.), but the seed which he 
had sown proved fertile, and the tree which sprang from 
it bore rich fruit. 

A wide expansion of German knowledge and curiosity 
is traceable to a prose translation of Shakespeare which 
Christopher Martin Wieland (1733-1813) began in 1762 
and issued at Zurich in 1763-6 (in 8 vols.). Before long 
Wieland’s useful work was thoroughly revised by Johann 
Joachim Eschenburg (1743-1820), whose edition appeafisd 
also at Zurich in 13 vols. (1775-7). The dissemination 
of all Shakespeare’s writings in a German garb greatly 
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strengthened the romantic tendencies of German literary 
sentiment, and the English dramatist soon attracted that 
Growth of German worship which he has since re- 

study md tained. Heinrich Wilhelm von Gerstenberg in 
eathusiasm. ‘ Briefe iiber Merkwiirdigkeiten der 

Litteratur,’ treated Shakespearean drama as an integral 
part of the world of nature to which criticism was as 
inapplicable as to the sea or the sky. The poet Johann 
Gottfried Herder in 1773 showed a more chastened spirit 
of enthusiasm when he sought to account historically for 
the romantic temper of Shakespeare. Goethe, king of the 
German romantic movement, and all who worked with 
him thenceforth eagerly acknowledged their discipleship 
to Shakespeare. Unwavering veneration of his achieve- 
ment became a first article in the creed of German roman- 
ticism, and the form and spirit of the German romanti- 
cists’ poetry and drama were greatly influenced by their 
Shakespearean faith. Goethe’s criticism of * Hamlet ’ in 
‘ Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre ’ (1795-6) was but one of the 
many masterly tributes of the German romantic school to 
Shakespeare’s supremacy.*^ 

A fresh and vital impetus to the Shakespearean cult 
in Germany was given by the romantic leader, August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel. Between 1797 and 1801 
fr^Safion issued metrical versions of thirteen plays, 
adding a fourteenth play ‘ Richard III ’ in 1810. 
Schlegel reproduced the spirit of the original with such 
magical efiicien^y as to consummate Shakespeare’s natura- 


^ Throughout his long life Goetho was tho most onthusiastio of Shake- 
speare’s worshippers. In 1771, at tho ago of twenty- two, ho com posed 
an oration which he dchvered to fellow-students at Strashurg by way 
of justifying his first passionate adoration (see Lewes, Life of Qoethe, 
1890, pp. 92-6). Besides tho detailed analysis of the charaotor of 
Hamlet, which oooupios much space in Goethe’s Wilhelm Memler, many 
eulogistic references to Shakespeare figure in Goethe's Wahrheii und 
Dtchlung, and m Eokermann’s Reporta of Ooethe'a ConveracUion, A 
remarkable eesay on Shakespoaro’s pre-emmence was written by Goethe 
in 1815 under tho title Shakeapeart und kein Bnde, This appears 
& the chief editions of Goethe’s collected prose works in the section 
headed * Theater und dramatische Dichtung.' 
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lisation in German poetry, Ludwig Tieok, who published 
a prose rendering of ' The Tempest ’ in 1796, completed 
Schlegel’s undertaking in 1825, but he chiefly confined him- 
self to editing translations by various hands of the plays 
which Schlegel had neglected.^ Many other German trans- 
lations in verse were undertaken in emulation of Schlegel 
and Tieck’s version — by J. H, Voss and his sons (Leipzig, 
1818-29), by J, W. O. Benda (Leipzig, 1825-6), by J. 
Korner (Vienna, 1836), by A. Bottger (Leipzig, 1836-7), by 
£. Ortlepp (Stuttgart, 1838-9), and by A. Keller and M. 
Rapp (Stuttgart, 1843-6). The best of more recent German 
tran^tions is that by a band of poets and eminent men 
of letters including Fnednch von Bodenstedt, Ferdinand 
Freiligrath, and Paul Heyse (Leipzig, 1867-71, 38 vols.) 
But, despite the high merits of von Bodenstedt and his 
compamons’ performance, Schlegel and Tieck’s achievement 
still holds the held. Schlegel may be justly reckoned one 
of the most effective of all the promoters of Shakespearean 
study. His lectures on ' Dramatic Literature,’ which 
include a suggestive sui-vey of Shakespeare’s work, were 
dehvered at Vienna in 1808, and were translated into 
English in 1815. They are worthy of comparison with 
the criticism of Colendge, who owed much to their influence. 
Wordsworth in 1815 declared that Schlegel and his disciples 
first marked out the right road in assthetio appreciation, 
and that they enjoyed at the moment superiority over all 
English aesthetic critics of Shakespeare.^ In 1815, too, 

^ Rovisod oditioxiB of Schogol and Tiook’s tranfilation appeared in 
Leipzig, ed. A. Brandi, 1897>9, 10 vole., and at Stuttgart, ed. Hermann 
Conrad, 1900-0. In 1908 Fnednoh Gundulf began a reissue of 
bobegel's translations original versions of many of the dramas with 
which 8ohiegol failed to deal. 

* In his ' Essay, Supplementary to the Preface ^ in the edition of his 
Poems of 1816 VVordsworth wrote; ‘The Gormans only, of foreign 
nations, are approachmg towards a knowledge of what ho [%.e. Shake- 
spearej is. In some respects they have acquired a supenority over the 
fellow-couuirymen of the poet ; for among us, it is a common — 1 might 
say an ostabiished — opinion that 8iiakespeaie is justly praised when he is 
pronounced to be a wild irregular gemus m whom gxeat faults are com- 
pensated by great beauties.*' How long may it be before this misoon- 
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Goethe lent point to Wordsworth’s argument in his stimu* 
lating essay ‘ Shakespeare und kein Ende ’ in whioh he 
brought his voluminous criticism to a close. A few years 
later another veiy original exponent of German romanti- 
cism, Heinrich Heine, enroll^ himself among German 
Shakespeareans. Heine published in 1838 charming studies 
of Shakespeare’s heromos, acknowledging only one defect 
in Shakespeare — that he was an Englishman. An English 
translation appeared in 1895. 

During the last eighty years textual, s&sthetic, and 
biographical criticism has been pursued in Germany with 
unflagging industry and energy ; and although 
laboured and supersubtie theorising charac- 
terises much Gorman sesthetic criticism, its 
mass and variety testify to the impressiveness 
of the appeal that Shakespeare’s work makes 
in permanence to the German mtellect. The efforts to 
stem the current of Shakespearean worship essayed by 
the realistic critic, Gustav Kumelin, in his ' Shakespeare- 
studien ’ (Stuttgart, 186(>), and subsequently by the drama- 
tist, J. K. Benedix, in * Die Shakespearomanie ’ (Stuttgart, 
1873, 8vo), proved of no effect. In studies of the text 
and metre Nikolaus Delius (1813-1888) should, among 
recent German writers, be accorded the first place ; and 
in studies of the biography and stage history Friedrich 
Karl Elze (1821-1889). Among recent aesthetic critics 
m Germany a high place should be accorded Friedrich 
Alexander Theodor Kr,eyssig (1818-1879), in spite of 
the frequent cloudiness of vision with which a study of 
Hegol’s ffisthotic philosophy infects his ' Vorlesungen fiber 
Shakespeare ’ (Berlin, 1858 and 1874) and his * Shakespeare- 
Fragen ’ (Leipzig, 1871). Otto Ludwig the poet (1813-1866) 
published some enlightened criticism m his ' Shakespeare- 
Studien ’(Leipzig, 1871),^ and Eduard Wilhelm Sievers (1820- 


ception passes away and it beoomes universally acknowledged that 
the judgment of Shakespeare ... is not less admirable than his 
imagination T * 

^ See his NachloBs^SchnJien, edited by Moritz Heydnoh, Leipzig, 
1874, Bd. ii. 
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1895) is author of many valuable essays as well as of an 
uncompleted biography.^ Ulricfs ' Shakespeare’s Dramatic 
Art ’ (first published at Halle in 1839) and Gervinus’s 
* Commentaries * (first published at Leipzig in 1848-9), both 
of which are familiar in English translations, are suggestive 
interpretations, but too speculative to be convincing. The 
Deutsche Shakespeare Gesellschaft, founded at Weimar 
in 1865, has published fifty-one year-books (edited 
successively by von Bodenstcdt, Delius, Elze, F. A. Leo, 
and Prof. Brandi, with Wolfgang Keller and Max Forster) ; 
each contains useful contributions to Shakespearean study, 
and the whole series admirably and exhaustively illustrates 
the merits and defects of Shakespearean criticism and 
research in Germany. 

In the early days of the Romantic movement Shake- 
speare’s plays were admitted to the repertory of the 
On the national stage, and the fascination which 
Gcnnan they exerted on German playgoers in the last 

stage. years of the eighteenth century has never 

waned. Although Goethe deemed Shakespeare’s works 
unsuited to the stage, he adapted ‘ Romeo and Juliet * 
in 1812 for the Weimar theatre, while Schiller prepared 
‘Macbeth’ (Stuttgart, 1801). The greatest of German 
actors, Friedrich Ulrich Ludwig Schroder (1744-1816), 
may be said to have established the Shakespearean vogue 
on the German stage when he produced ‘ Hamlet ’ at the 
Hamburg theatre on September 20, 1776. Schroder’s most 
famous successors among German actors, Ludwig Devrient 
(1784-1832), his nephew Gustav Emil Devrient (1803- 
1872), and Ludwig Bamay (6. 1842), largely derived their 
fame from their successful assumptions of Shakespearean 
characters. Another of Ludwig Devrient’s nephews, 
Eduard (1801-1877), also an actor, prepared, with his son 
Otto, a German acting edition (Leipzig, 1873, and foUow- 

^ Gf. Sievers, WiUxam Shakespeare: «Set tt7u2ZKc^en (Qotha, 
186C) vol. 1. (all published), and his Shakespeare's Zweiie MtUdaUer- 
lichen Dramen-Cyclus (treating mainly of Richard II, Henry IV, and 
Henry V), edited with a notice of l^eveEB*B Shakeapearean work by 
Br. W. Wetz, Berlin. 1896. 
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ing years). An acting edition by Wilhelm Oeohelh&user 
appeared previously at Berlin in 1871. Thirty-two of the 
thirty-seven plays assigned to Shakespeare are now on 
recognised lists of German acting plays, including all the 
histories. In the year 1913 no fewer than 1133 perform- 
ances were given of 23 plays, an average of three Shaken 
spearean representations a day in the German-speaking 
regions of Europe.^ It is not only in capitals like Berlin 
and Vienna that the representations are frequent and 
popular. In towns like Altona, Breslau, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Hamburg, Magdeburg, and Rostock, Shake- 
speare is acted constantly, and the greater number of his 
dramas is regularly kept in rehearsal. ' Othello,' ' Hamlet,* 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream,' 

‘ The Merchant of Venice,* and ‘ The Taming of the Shrew * 
usually prove the most attractive. Much industry and 
ingenuity have been devoted to the theatrical setting of 
Shakespearean drama in Germany. Simple but adequate 
scenery and costume which reasonably respected archaBo- 
logical accuracy was through the nineteenth century the 
general aim of the most enlightened interpreters. A just 
artistic method was inaugurated by K. Immermann, the 
director, at the Diisseldorf theatre in 1834, and was de- 
veloped on scholarly lines at the Memingen court theatre 
from 1874 onwards, and at the Munich theatre during 
1889 and the following years. A new and somewliat revo- 
lutionary system of Shakespearean representation which 
largely defies tradition. was inaugurated in 1904 by Max 
Reinhardt, then director of the Neue Theater at Berlin, 
with the production of ‘ A Midsummer Night's Dream * ; 
from 1905 onwards Reinhardt developed his method at the 
Deutsche Theater, in his presentation of twelve further 
Shakespearean pieces, including ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ 
‘Much Ado,’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘King Lear,’ The First and 
Second Parts of ‘Henry IV,’ and ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 
With the help of much original stage mechaqism Reinhardt 


^ Cf. JahrbiicJier d, Deuiaclim Shakeapeare-GeseUschafif 1804-1914. 
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made the endeavour to beautify the stage illusion and 
to convey at the same time a convincing impresBion of 
naturalism.^ Reinhardt’s ingenious innovations have en- 
joyed much vogue in Germany for some eleven years past, 
and have exerted some influence on recent Shakespearean 
revivals in England and America. Of the many German 
musical composers who have worked on Shake- 
spearean themes,^ Mendelssohn (in *A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ 1826), Otto Nicolai 
(in ‘ Merry Wives,’ 1849), Schumann and Franz 
Schubert (in setting separate songs) have achieved the 
greatest success. 

In France Shakespeare won recognition after a longer 
struggle than in Germany. Cyrano de Bergerac (1619- 
1655), in his tragedy of ' Agrippine,’ seemed to 
In France. passages in ‘ Cymbeline,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ and 

‘The Merchant of Venice,’ but the resemblances prove 
to be accidental. It was Nicolas C16ment, Louis XIV’s 
librarian, who, first among Frenchmen, put on record an 
appreciation of Shakespeare. When, about 1680, he entered 
in the catalogue of the royal library the title of the Second 
Folio of 1632, he added a note in which he allowed Shake- 
speare imagination, natural thoughts, and ingenious expres- 
sion, but deplored his obscenity.® Nearly half a centuiy 
elapsed before France evinced any general interest in 
Shakespeare. A popular French translation of Addison’s 
‘ Spectator ’ (Amsterdam, 1714) first gave French readers 
some notion of Shakespeare’s English reputation. 

It is to Voltaire that his countrymen owe, as he himself 
boasted, their first effective introduction to Shakespeare.® 
Voltaire studied Shakespeare thoroughly on his visit to 

^ Cf. Jahrbuch d. Deutschm Shakespeare-Oesellschaftt 1914, pp. 107 seq. 

* Joseph Haydn composed as early as 1774 music for the two 
tragedies of Hamlet and Kx^ng Lear {ib, pp. 51-9). 

^ JuBserand, A French Amtossodor, p. 56. This copy of the Second 
Folio remains in the Bibliothoque Nationale, Pans. See p. 569 supra, 

* Cf. Alex. Schmidt, VoUaxres Verdxenet von der Einfuhrung Shake- 
spearea in Frankreich, Konigsberg, 1864 ; Prof. T. Lounsbury, Shake- 
speart and YoUairtt 1902, an exhaustive examination of Voltaire's 
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England between 1726 and 1729, and the English dramatist’s 
influence is visible in his own dramas. His tragedy of 
* Brutus ’ (1730) evinces an intimate knowledge 
Stimate* of ‘ Julius Csesar,’ of which he also prepar^ 
a direct paraphrase in 1731. His ^Eryphile’ 
(1732) was the product of many perusals of ' Hamlet.’ 
His * Zaire ’ (1733) is a pale reflection of ’ Othello,’ and his 

* Mahomet ’ (1734) of ‘ Macbeth.’ In his ‘ Lettre sur la 
Trag6die’ (1731), and in his ‘Lettres Philosophiques ’ 
(1733), afterwards reissued as ‘ Lettres sur les Anglais,’ 1734 
(Nos. xviii. and xix.), Voltaire fully defined his critical 
attitude to Shakespeare. With an obstinate persistency 
be measured his work by the rigid standards of classicism. 
WhOe he expressed admiration for Shakespeare’s genius, 
he attacked with vehemence his want of taste and art. 
‘ En Angleterre,’ Voltaire wrote, ‘ Shakespeare cr6a le 
theatre. H avait un g6nie plein de force et do f^ondit6, 
de naturel et de sublime ; mais sans la moindre 6tincelle 
de bon gofit, et sans la moindre connaissance des regies.’ 
In Voltaire’s view Shakespeare was, in spite of ‘ des mor- 
ceaux admirables,’ ‘ le Corneille de Londres, grand fou 
d’ailleurs.’ 

Voltaire’s influence failed to check the growth of sounder 
views in France. The Abb6 Prevost in his periodical ‘ Le 
Pour et le Centre’ (1738 efse^.) showed freedom 
oppownts classical prejudice in a sagacious acknow- 

ledgement of Shakespeare's power. The Abb6 
Leblanc in his ‘ Lettres d’un i>an 9 ais ' (1745) while he 
credited Shakespeare with grotesque extravagance paid 
an unqualified tribute to his sublimity. Portions of 
twelve plays were translated in Do la Place’s ‘ Theatre 
Anglais ’ (1745-8, 8 vols.), with an appreciative preface, 
and Voltaire’s authority was thenceforth diminished. The 

* Anglomanie ’ which flourished in France in the middle 
years of the century did much for Shakespeare’s reputation. 
Under the headings of ‘ G4nie,’ ‘ Stratford,’ and ‘ Trag6die,’ 

attitude to Shakespeare's work ; J. Churton Collins, VoUaire, Monk»’> 
^isw and Rotuseau in England^ 19Q8* 
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Diderot made in his ‘ Encyolop6die ’ (1761-72) a determined 
stand against the Voltairean position. Ganick visited 
Paris in 1763 and 1764, and was received with enthu- 
siasm by cultivated socieiy and by the chief actors of the 
Com4die Fran 9 aise, and his recitations of scenes from 
Shakespeare in the salons of the capital were loudly 
applauded. 

But Voltaire was not easily silenced. He replied many 
times to the critics of his earlier Shakespearean pronounce- 
ment. His " Observations sur le Jules G6sar de Shake- 
speare ’ appeared in 1744 and there followed his ‘ Appel k 
toutes les nations de TEurope des jugements d’un 6crivain 
anglais, ou manifesto au sujet des honneurs du pavilion 
entre les theatres de Londres et de Paris ’ (1761). Johnson 
replied to Voltaire’s general criticism in the preface to his 
edition of Shakespeare (1765), and Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu 
in 1769 in a separate volume, which was translated into 
French in 1777. Further opportunity of studying Shake- 
speare’s work in the French language increased the poet’s 
vogue among Voltaire’s fellow-countrymen. Jean-Fran^ois 
Ducis (1733-1816) metrically adapted, without much 
insight and with reckless changes, six plays for the French 
stage, begixining in 1769 with ‘ Hamlet,’ and ending with 
‘ Othello ’ in 1792. His versions were welcomed 
Paris theatres, and were admitted to 
trans- the stages of other continental countries. In 
1776 Picrre Le Tourneur began a prose trans- 
lation of all Shakc'speare’s plays, which he completed 
in 1782 (20 vols.). In the preface to his first volume Le 
Tourneur, who was more faithful to his original than any 
of his French predecessors, declared Shakespeare to be 
‘ the god of the theatre.* Such praise exasperated Voltaire 
anew. He was in his eighty-third year, but his energetic 
vanity was irrepressible and he now retorted on Le Tourneur 
in two violent letters, the first of which was read by D’Alem- 
bert before the French Academy on August 25, 1776. Here 
Shakespeare was described as a barbarian, whose works — 

‘ a huge dunghill ’ — concealed some pearls, whose ‘ sparks 
of genius ’ shone * in a horrible night.’ 
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Although Voltaire’s verdict was rejected by the majority 
of later French critioB, it expressed a sentiment bom of the 
genius of the nation, and made an impression 
that was never entirely effaced. The pioneers 
of the Romantic School at the extreme end 
of the eighteenth century were divided in their 
estimates of Shakespeare’s achievement. Mar- 
montel, La Harpe, Marie- Joseph Chenier, and 
Chateaubriand, in his 'Essai sur Shakespeare,’ 1801, in- 
clined to Voltaire’s valuation ; but Madame de Sta§l in her 
‘ De la Litt6rature,’ 1800 (i. caps. 13, 14, ii. 5), and Charles 
Nodier in his 'Pens^es de Shakespeare’ (1805) supplied 
effective antidotes.^ None the less, ‘ at this day,’ wrote 
Wordsworth, as late as 1815, ‘the French critics have 
abated nothing of their aversion to “ this darling of our 
nation.” “The English with their bouffon de Shake- 
speare ” is as familiar an expitession among them as in 
the time of Voltaire. Baron Grimm is the only French 
writer who seems to have perceived his infinite supe- 
riority to the first names of the French theatre ; an 
advantage which the Parisian critic owed to his German 
blood and German education.’ * But the rapid growth 
of the Romantic movement tended to discountenance 
all unqualified depreciation. Paul Duport, in ‘ Essais 
IJtt^raires sur Shakespeare’ (Paris, 1828, 2 vols.), was 
the last French critic of repute to repeat Voltaire’s censure 
unreservedly, although Ponsard, when he was admitted 
to the French Academy in 1856, gave Voltaire’s views 
a modified appii^val in' his inaugural ‘disc.ours.’ The re- 
vision of Le Tourneur’s translation by Fran 9 oi 8 Guizot 
and A. Pichot in 1821 secured for Shakespeare a fresh 
and fruitful advantage. Guizot’s prefatory discourse 

^ See'Jthe present writer's Shakespeare and the Modem Staget 1906, 
pp. 111-3. 

* Friednoh Melchior, Baron Grimm (1723-1807), for some years a 
friend of Rousseau and the correspondent of Diderot and the encydo- 
pidisies, scattered many appreciative references to l^hakespeare in his 
▼oluminouB Corresjxmdanee lAtUraire Philosophtque et Critique^ extend- 
ing over the period 1753-1770, the greater part of which was published 
in 16 vols. 1812-13. 
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*Snr la Vie et les CBnvres de Shakespeare* (reprinted 
separately from the translation of 1821 and rewritten as 
* Shakespeare et son Temps* 1852) set Shakespeare’s fame in 
France on firm foundations which were greatly strengthened 
by the monograph on * Racine et Shakespeare* by Stendhal 
(Henri Beyle) in 1825 and by Victor Hugo’s preface to his 
tragedy of ‘ Cromwell ’ (1827). At the same time Barante 
in a study of ‘ Hamlet * ^ and Villemain in a general essay * 
acknowledged with comparativ'ely few qualifications the 
mightiness of Shakespeare’s genius. The latest champions 
of French romanticism were at one in their worship of 
Shakespeare. Alfred de Musset became a dramatist under 
Shakespeare’s spell. Alfred do Vigny prepared a version of 
‘ Othello ’ for the Th^atre-Francais in 1829 with eminent 
succe&s. A somewhat free adaptation of ‘ Hamlet * by 
Alexandre Dumas was first performed in 1847. and a render- 
ing by the Chevalier de ClJhafcelain (1864) was often repeated. 
George Sand translated *As You Like It’ (Paris, 1856) 
for representation by the ComMie Fran^aise on April 12, 
1856. To George Sand everything in literature seemed 
tame by the side of Shakespeare’s poetry. 

Guizot’s complete translation was followed by those 
of Francisque Michel (1839), of Benjamin Laroche (1851), 
of Emile Mont^gut (1868-73, 10 vols.), and of G. Duval 
(1903 and following years, 8 vols.) ; but the best of all 
French renderings was the prose version by ■ Francois 
Victor Hugo (1850-67), whoso father, Victor Hugo the 
poet, renewed his adoration in a rhapsodical eulogy in 
1864. Alfred Mi^zieres’s ‘ Shakespeare, ses CEuvres et ses 
Critiques ’ (Paris, 1860), and Lamartine’s ‘ Shakespeare et 
son (Euvre ’ (1865) are saner appreciations. Ernest Renan 
bore witness to the stimulus which Shakespeare exerted on 
the enlightened French mind in his * Claliban suite de la 
Temp&te ’ (1878). The latest appreciation of Shakespeare is 
to be found in M. Jusserand’s * Histoire Litt^raire du peuple 
anglais ’ (1908) : it illustrates French sentiment at its best. 

' Mdangea Historiqvef*, 1824, iii. 217-34, 

» Milanges, 1827, iii. 141-87. 
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Before the close of the eighteenth century * Hamlet * 
and * Macbeth/ * Othello/ and a few other Shakespearean 
On the P^y®» in Ducis’s renderings stock pieces 
French on the French stage. The great actor Talma as 

stage. Othello in Ducis’s version reached in 1792 the 

climax of his career. A powerful impetus to theatrical re- 
presentation of Shakespeare in France was given by the per- 
formance in Paris of the chief plays by a strong company 
of English actors in the autumn of 1827. * Hamlet ’ 
and ^ Othello ’ were acted successively by Charles Kemble 
and Macready ; Edmund Kean appeared as Richard III, 
Othello, and Shylock ; Miss Harriet Constance Smithson, 
who became the wife of Hector Berlioz the musician, 
filled the riles of Ophelia, Juliet, Desdemona, Cordelia, 
and Portia. French critics were divided as to the merits 
of the performers, but most of them were enthusiastic in 
their commendations of the plays.^ Lady Macbeth has 
been represented in recent years by Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and Hamlet by M. Mounet Sully of the Th6atre- 
Frangais. The actor and manager Andi6 Antoine at the 
Theatre Antoine in Paris recently revived Shakespearean 
drama in an admirable artistic setting and himself played 
efiFectively the leading riles in ‘ King Lear ’ (1904) and 

* Julius CaBsar ’ (1906). Four French musicians — Berlioz 
in his symphony of ‘ Romeo and Juliet/ Gounod in his 
opera of ' Romeo and Juliet,’ xVmbroisc Tliomas in his 
opera of ' Hamlet,’ and Saint-Sa5ns in his opera of 

* Henry VIII * — have interpreted musically poriions of 
Shakespeare’s work. The classical painter Ingres intro- 
duced Shakespeare’s portrait into his famous picture 
‘Le Cortege d’Homere’ (now in the Louvre).* 

^ Veiy interesting comments on these performances appeared day 
by day in the Paris newspaper Le Oldbe, They were by Charles Maginn, 
who reprinted them in his Caweries et Miditations Hiatoriquea et 
LdtUraires (Paris, 1843, ii. 62 et seq.). 

* M. Jusserand, SheJeespeare en France sous VAikcien lUgime, Paris, 
1898 (English translation entitled Shakespeare in France, London, 1899), 
is the chief authority on its subject. Of. Lacroix, Histoire de Vlnfivence 
de Shakespeare swr le T/Udlre-FranQais, 1867 ; Rdivhurgh Review, 1849, 

2 8 
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In Italy it was chiefly under the guidance of Voltaire 
that Shakespeare was first studied, and Italian criticB of 
the eighteenth century long echoed the French 
In Italy. philosopher’s discordant notes. Antonio Conti 
(1677-1749), an Italian who distinguished himself in science 
as well as in letters, lived long in England and was the friend 
of Sir Isaac Newton. In 1726 he published his tragedy of 
* II Cesar,’ in which he acknowledged indebtedness to 
‘ Sasper,’ but he only knew Shakespeare’s play of * Julius 
Csesar ’ in the duke of Buckingham’s adaptation. Conti’s 
plays of * Giunio Bruto ’ and " Marco Bruto ’ show better 
defined traces of Shakespearean study, although they were 
cast in the mould of Voltaire’s tragedies. Francis Quadrio 
in his * Della Storia e della Ragione d’ogni Poesia ’ (Milan, 
1739-62) thoroughly familiarised Italian readers with 
Voltaire’s view of Shakespeare. Giuseppe Baretti (1719- 
1789), the Anglo-ltalian lexicographer, who long lived in 
England, was in 1777 the first Italian to defend Shake- 
speare against Voltaire’s strictures.^ 

The subsequent Romantic movement which owed 
much to German influence planted in Italy the seeds of a 
potent faith in Shakespeare. Ippolito Pinde- 
monte of Verona (1735-1828), in spite of his clas- 
sicist tendencies, respectfully imitated Shake- 
speare in his tragedy ‘ Arininio,’ and Vincenzo 
Monti (1764-1828) who is reckoned a regenerator 
of Italian literature bore witness to Shakespearean influence 
in his great tragedy ‘ Caius Gracchus.’ Alessandro Manzoni 
(1786-1873), author of * I Promessi Sposi,’ acknowledged 
discipleship to Shakespeare no less than to Goethe, Byron, 
and Sir Walter Scott. 

Many Itahan translations of separate plays were pub- 
lished before the eighteenth century closed. The French 
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pp. 39-77 ; and Elzo, Eaaaya, pp. 193 seq. Some supplementary infor- 
mation appears in * Esquisse d’une histoire de Shakespeare en France ' 
in F. Baldensperger’s Etudes d' Histoire LitUraire, 2*^ serie (1910). 

^ Cf. L. Pignotti, La towba da Shakespeare, Florence, 1779, and 
Qiovanni Andrea, DeUT Ortgine, Progreaai e Stato attuale d'ogni Lettera' 
tura, 17S2. 
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adaptation of * Hamlet ’ by Daoie was issued in Italian 
blank verse (Venice, 1774, 8vo). Soon afterwards Ales- 
sandro Verri (1741-1816), a writer of romance, 
trans- tamed * Hamlet ’ and * Otbello ’ into Italian 

lations. prose. Complete translations of all the plays 

direct from the English were issued in verse by Michele 
Leoni at Verona (1819-22, 14 vols.), and in prose by 
Carlo Busconi at Padua in 1838 (new edit. Turin, 1858-8). 
Giulio Carcano the Milanese poet accurately but rather 
baldly rendered selected plays (Florence 1857-9) and sub- 
sequently published a complete version at Milan (1875-82, 
12 vols.). * Othello’ and ‘Romeo and Juliet* have been 
often translated into Italian separately in late years, and 
these and other dramas have been constantly represented 
in the Italian theatres for nearly 150 years. The ItaUan 
players, Madame Riston (as Lady Macbeth), Eleonora Duse, 
Salvini (as Othello), and Rossi rank among Shakespeare’s 
most effective interpreters. Rossini’s opera of Othello 
and Verdi’s operas of Macbeth, Othello, and Falstaff (the 
last two with libretti by Boito), manifest close and appre- 
ciative study of Shakespeare. 

In Spain Shakespeare’s fame made slower progress 
than in France or Italy. During the eighteenth century 
Spanish literature was dominated by French 
influences. Ducis’s versions of Shakespeare 
were frequently rendered on the Spanish stage in the 
.native language before the end of the eighteenth century. 
In 1798 Leandro Fernandez di Moratin, the reviver of 
Spanish drama on the French model, published at 
Madrid a prose translation of ‘ Hamlet ’ with a life of the 
author and a commentary condemning Shakespeare’s 
defiance of classical rule. Yet the Spanish romanti- 
cists of the earlier nineteenth centuiy paid Shakespeare 
something of the same attention as they extended to 
Byron. The appearance of a Spanish translation of 
Schl^el’s lectures on ‘ Dramatic Literature ’ in 1818 stimu- 
lated Shakespearean study. Blanco White issued select 
passages in Spanish in 1824. Jos6 di Espronceda (1809- 
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1842), a chieftain among Spanish romanticists, zealously 
studied Shakespearean drama, and Jos4 Maria Quadrado 
(1819-1896), a man of much Uterary refinement, boldly 
recast some plays in the native langui^e. The Spanish 
critic and poet M4nendez y Pelayo (&. 1856) subsequently 
set Shakespeare above Calderon. Two Spanish transiations 
of Shakespeare’s complete works were set on foot inde- 
pendently in 1875 and 1885 respectively ; the earlier (by 
J. Clark) appeared at Madrid in five volumes, and three 
volumes of the other (by G. Macpherson) have been pub- 
lished. An interesting attempt to turn Shakespeare into 
the Catalan language has lately been initiated at Barcelona. 
A rendering of ' Macbeth ’ by C. Montoliu appeared in 
1908 and an admirable version of ‘ King Lear ’ by Anfds 
Par with an elaborate and enlightened commentary followed 
in 1912.1 

It was through France that Holland made her first 
acquaintance with Shakespeare’s work. In 1777 Ducis’s 
version of * Hamlet ’ appeared in Butch at 
l?oliand. Hague ; ‘ Lear ’ followed nine years later, 

and ‘ Othello * in 1802. Between 1778 and 1782 


fourteen plays were translated direct from the original 
English text into Dutch prose in a series of five volumes 
with notes translated from Rowe, Pope, Theobald, 
Hanmer, Warburton, Johnson and Capell. Two com- 
plete Dutch translations have since been published : one 
in prose by A. S, Kok (Amsterdam, 1873-1880, 7 vols.), 
the other in verse by Dr. L. A. J. Burgeradijk (Leyden, 
1884-8, 12 vols.). 

In Denmark French classical influence delayed appre- 
in ciation of Shakespeare’s work till the extreme 

Denmark. eighteenth century. A romantic 

school of poetry and criticism was then founded and 


^ A onrious imaginary oonyersation by Senor Garloe Navarro 
Lamarca on the posaibilities of successfully translating HamUt into 
Spanish appeared in the Spanish magazine Hdioa, Madrid, July 1903. 
The supposed interlocutors are Sir Edward Maundo Thompson, Librarian 
of the British Museum, the present writer, and Lopez and Gonzales, 
two pretended Spanish students. See also //eltbs, Januaiy 1904. 
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during the nineteenth century it completely established 
Shakespeare’s supremacy. Several of his plays were 
translated into Danish by N. Bosoifeldt in 1791. Some 
twenty years later the Danish actor Peter Foersom, 
who was a disciple of the German actor SchrSder, 
secured for Shakespearean drama a chief place in the 
Danish theatre. Many of the tragedies were rendered 
into Danish by Foersom with the aid of P. F. Wulff 
(Copenhagen, 1807-26, 7 vols.). Their labours were 
revised and completed by E. Lembcke (Copenhagen, 
1868-73, 18 vols.). Georg Brandes, the Danish critic, 
published in 1895 at Copenhagen a Danish study of 
Shakespeare which at once won a high place in critical 
literature, and was translated into English, French and 
German. 

In Sweden a complete translation by C. A. Hagberg 
appeared at Lund in 1847-51 (12 vols.) and a valuable 
In biography by H. W. Schiick at Stockholm in 

Sweden. 1883. An interesting version of the ‘ Sonnets * 

by C. R. Nyblora came out at Upsala in 1871. 

In Eastern Europe^ Shakespeare's plays became known 
at a rather earlier date than in Scandinavia, mainly 
through French translations. The Russian 
Russia dramatist Alexander Soumarakov published 
in Petrograd as early as 1748 a version of 
* Hamlet ’ in Russian verse which was acted in the Russian 
capital two years later. The work was based on De 
la Place’s free French rendering of Shakespeare’s play. 
In 1783 ‘ Richard Ili ’ was rendered into Russian with 
the help of Le Tourneur’s more literal French prose. The 
Empress Catherine II in 1786 encouraged the incipient 
Shakespearean vogue by converting Eschonburg’s German 
rendering of the ‘ Merry Wives ’ into a Russian farce.* 

^ See Andr6 Lirondelle, Shakesfeart en Rustie, 1748-1840, Pane, 
1912. 

* The scene of the piece ^as transferred to St.* Petersburg [Petio- 
grad], and the characters bore Bussian namosj Falstaff becomes Iakov 
Vlasievitoh Polkadov. 
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In the same year she introduced many Shakespearean 
touches through the German into two Russian history 
plays called respectively " Burik ’ and ‘ Oleg/ and she 
prepared a liberal adaptation of ‘Timon of Athens/ 
Shakespeare found his first whole-hearted Russian 
champion in N. Karamzine, a foe to French classicism 
who, having learned Shakespeare’s language on a visit to 
this country, turned * Julius Ceesar ’ from English into 
Russian prose at Moscow in 1787. A preface claims for 
Shakespeare complete insight into human nature. Early 
in the nineteenth century the tragedies ‘ Othello/ * Lear/ 
* Hamlet ’ were rendered into Russian from 
Sfflsian French of Ducis and were acted with great 

romantic success on Russian stages. The romantic 
^ movement in Russian literature owed much 
spcat ^ growing worship and study of Shake- 
speare. Pushkin learnt English in order to 
read Shakespeare and Byron in the original, and his Russian 
plays are dyed in Shakespearean colours. Lermontov 
poured contempt on the French version of Ducis and 
insisted that Shakespearean drama must be studied as it 
came from the author’s pen. Tourgeniev and the younger 
romanticists wore deeply indebted to Shakespeare’s in- 
spiration. At the instigation of Belinsky, the chief of 
Russian critics, a scholarly translation into Russian prose 
was begun by N. Ketzcher in 1841 ; eighteen plays appeared 
at Moscow (8 vols. 1841-60), and the work was com- 
pleted in a new edition (Moscow, 9 vols. 1862-79). In 
1865 there appeared at Petrograd the best translation in 
verse (direct from the English) by Nekrasow and Gerbel. 
Gerbel also issued a Russian translation of the * Sonnets ’ 
in 1880. Another rendering of all the plays by P. A. 
Kanshin, 12 vols., followed in 1893. A new verse trans- 
lation by various hands, edited by Professor Vengerov 
of Petrograd, with critical essays, notes, and a vast 
number of illustrations, appeared there in 1902-4 (6 vols. 
4to). More recent are the translations of A. L. Sokolovski 
(Petrograd, 1913, 12 vols.) and of A. E. Gruzinski (Moscow, 
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1913, 3 vols.). Almost every play has been represented in 
Buasian on the Russian stage ; and a large critical literature 
attests the general enthusiasm. The Grand Duke Con- 
stantine Constantinovitoh privately issued at Petrograd 
in three sumptuous volumes in 1899-1900 a Russian 
translation of ‘ Hamlet ’ with exhaustive notes and com- 
mentary in the Russian language ^ ; the work was dedi- 
cated to the widow of Tsar Alexander III. 

A somewhat perverse protest against the Russian 
idolisation of Shakespeare was launched by Count Leo 
Tolstoy’s Tolstoy in his declining days. In 1906 Tolstoy 
attack published an elaborate monograph on Shake- 
speare in which he angrily denounced the 
English dramatist as an eulogist of wealth and rank and 
a contemner of poverty and humble station. Nor would 
Tolstoy allow the English dramatist genuine poetic thought 
or power of characterisation. But throughout his philippic 
Tolstoy shows radical defects of judgment, After a 
detailed comparison of the old play of ‘ King Lcir * with 
Shakespeare’s finished tragedy of ‘ Lear ’ ho pronounces 
in favour of the earlier production.* 

In Poland the study of Shakespeare followed much the 
same course as in Russia. The last King of the country, 
Stanislas Augustus Poniatowski (1732-1798), 
In Poland jjj England from February to Juno 1764 

first saw a play of Shakespeare on the stage; he there- 
upon abandoned all classical prejudices and became for 
life an ardent worahipper of Shakespeare’s work and 


' Tho Grand Duke presented a copy to the library of Shakospoaro's 
Birthplaco at Stratford. 

* See Tolstoy’s Shakespeare, trad, de Ruhho par J. W. Bienstook 
(Paris, 1900); and Joseph B. Mayor, Tolsioi as Shakespearean Critic 
(in Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit. 1908, 2nd ser. vol. 28 pt. i. ])i». 23-56). Prof. 
Leo Wiener m his An Interj/retation of the Russian People (New York, 
1915, pp. 187-91) supplies the best refutation of Tolstoy’s verdict in a 
description of the strong sympathetic intorcst excited in a Hussian 
peasant girl at a Sunday School by a reading of a Russian translation of 
Shakespeare’s King Lear, Tolstoy selects the identical play for special 
condemnation. 
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art.^ After his accession to the Polish throne in 1764 he 
found opportunities of disseminating his faith among his 
fellow countrymen, and the nobility of Poland soon idolised 
the English poet.* 

German actors seem to have first performed Shake- 
speare’s plays at Warsaw, where they produced ‘ Borneo 
Polish Juliet * in 1776 and * Hamlet ’ in 1781. 

traas- A Polish translation through the French of 
lations. < Merry Wives * appeared in 1782, and ‘ Hamlet * 
was acted in a Polish translation of the German actor 
Schroder’s version at Lemberg in 1797. As many as 
sixteen plays now hold a recognised place among Polish 
acting plays. A Polish translation of Shakespeare’s 
collected works appeared at Warsaw in 1876 (edited by 
the Polish poet Jozef Ignacy Kraszewski), and was long 
reckoned among the most successful renderings in a foreign 
tongue. It has been lately superseded by a fresh transla- 
tion by eight prominent Polish men of letters, which was 
completed in twelve volumes in 1913 under the editorship 

^ See Poniato^aki'H Mimoires, od. Serge Gorialnow, Totrograd, 1914 ; 
i. 112-3. In 1753 Poniatowski Irunslaled into French some scenoti from 
Juhus Caesar ; the manuscript survives in the Czartor 3 mki Museum 
at Cracow and was printed by Dr, Bomacki m Shakespeare Jahrbuch 
(1906), xlii. 186-202 

* The Polish princess, Isabella wife of Prince Adam Czartoryski, 
visited Stratford-on-Avon in July 1790 and on November 28 following 
her seoretary, Count Orlovski, purchased on her belialf for 20 guineas a 
damaged arm-chair at Shakespeare's Birthplace which was reported to 
liave belong(%i to the poet. The vendor was Thomas Hart, who was then 
both tenant and owner of the Birthplaoe. A long account of the trans- 
action is at the Birthplace in the Sanders MS. 1191. (See also George 
Buniet's Vtew of the Present Slate of Poland^ 1807, and QenL Mag, 
May 1815.) The descendants of the prinoess long preserved the chair 
in a museum known as * Bos Gothische Haus ' erected by her in the 
grounds of her chateau at Ihilawy (Nova Alexandrova) near Lublin, 
together with an attestation of the chair's authenticity which was 
signed at Stratford on June 17, 1791, by J. Jordan, Thomas Hart, 
and Austin Warrilow. The chair is desonbed in their certificate, a 
copy of which has boon communicated to the present wnter, as * an 
ancient back chair, commonly called Shakespeare’s chair, which at this 
time is much deformed owing to its being out to pieoes and carried away 
by tiaveUeis.* 
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of Prof. Roman Dyboeki^ professor of English Language 
and Literature at Cracow.^ 

In Hungary, Shake^eare’s greatest works have sinoe 
the beginning of the nineteenth century enjoyed the 
enthusiastic regard of both students and play- 
Hungary goers. ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ was translated 
into Hungarian in 1786 and ‘ Hamlet ’ in 1790. 
In 1830, 1845, and 1848, efforts were made to issue complete 
translations, but only portions were published. The first 
complete translation into Hungarian appeared at Budapest 
under the auspices of the Kisfaludy Society (1864-78, 
19 vols.)* At the National Theatre at Budapest twenty- 
two plays have been of late included in the repertory.* 
Other complete translations have been published in 
Bohemian (Prague, 1856-74), and Finnish (Helsingfors, 
1892-5). In Armenian, throe plays (‘ Hamlet,’ 
coimtnes. * Romco and Juliet,’ and ‘ As You Like It ’) 
have been issued. Separate plays have 
appeared in Welsli, Portuguese, Fritjsic, Flemish, 
Servian, Roumanian, Maltese, Ukrainian, Wallachian, 
Croatian, modern Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Chinese and 
Japanese ; while a few have been rendered into Bengali, 
Hindustani, Marathi, Hindi, Tamil, Gujarati, Urdu, 
Kanarcse, and other languages of India, and have been 
acted in native theatres. 


Dr. Bernacki, vice-custodian of the Ossolinski loBiituto at Lemberg, 
4idd8 a valuable account of Shakespeare in Poland doHH to the destruc- 
tion of Polish indojiendonce in 1 798. i 

* See August tueguss's ' Shakspere . . . elso kftiet . ShakttperB 
pAlyaja, Budapest, JS8C (an account of Shakespeare in Hungarian), 
and Shakespeare DramtU Jlazduk Ban (a full bibliography with criti- 
cisms of Hungarian renderings of Shakespeare), by J. Bayer, 2 vols. 
BudaixMit, 1909. 
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GENERAL ESTIMATE 


Shake- 
speare's 
work and 
the bio 
en^aphic 
facts 


The study of Shakespeare’s biography in the light of 
contemporary literary history shows that his practical 
experiences and fortunes closely resembled 
those of the many who in his epoch followed 
the profession of dramatist. His conscious aims 
and practices seem indistinguishable from those 
of contemporary men of letters. It is beyond 
the power of biographical research to determine the final or 
efficient cause of his poetic individuality. Yet the concep- 
tion of his dramatic and poetic powers grows more real and 
actual after the features in his life and character which set 
him on a level with other men have been piecisely defined 
by the biographer. The infinite difference between hie 
endeavours and those of his fellows was due to the magical 
and involuntary working of genius, which, since the birth 
of poetry, has owned as large a charter as the wind to 
blow on whom it pleases. The literary history of the 
world proves the hopelessness of seeking in biographical 
data, or in the facts of everyday business, the secret 
springs of poetic inspiration. 

Emerson’s famous aphorism — ‘ Shakespeare is the only 
biographer of Sliakespeare ’ — seems, until it bo submitted 
to a radical qualification, to rest on a profound 
nnpersonai misapprehension. An unquestionable character- 
istic of Shakespeare’s art is its impersonality. 
The plain and positive references in the plays 
to Shakespeare’s personal experiences either at Stratford- 
on-Avon or in London are rare and fragmentary, and 
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nowhere else can we point with confidence to any auto- 
biographic revelations. As a dramatist Shakespeare lay 
under the obligation of investing a great crowd of 
characters with all phases of sentiment and passion, 
and no critical test has yet been found whereby to dis- 
entangle Shakespeare's personal feelings or opinions 
from those which he imputes to the creatures of his 
dramatic world. It was contrary to Shakespeare's dra- 
matic aim to label or catalogue in drama his private 
sympathies or antipathies. The most psychological of 
English poets and a dramatic artist of no mean order, 
Robert Browning, bluntly declared that Shakespeare 
‘ ne’er so little ’ at any point in his work ‘ left his bosom’s 
gate ajar.’ Even in the ‘ Sonnets ' lyric emotion seems 
to Browning to be transfused by dramatic instinct. It is 
possible to deduce from his plays a broad practical philo- 
sophy which is alive with an active moral sense. But we 
seek in vain for any self-evident revelation of personal 
experience of emotion or passion.^ 

Many forces went to the making of Shakespeare's 
mighty achievement. His national affinities lie on the 
surface. A love of his own country and a 
confident faith in its destiny find exalted 
influences expression in his work. Especially did he inter- 
aftliities. perfection the humour peculiar to his 

race. His drama was east in a mould which 
English predecessors had invented. But be is free of all 
taint of insularity. His lot was thrown in the full current 
of the intellectual and artistic movement known as the 
Renaissance, which taking its rise in Italy of the tourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries was in his lifetime still active in 
every country of Western Europe. He shared in the great 
common stock of thought and aspiration — in the certain 
hope of intellectual enfranchisement and in the enthusiastic 
recognition of the beauty of the world and humanity — 

It 

' See the present writer’s The Impersonal Aspect of Shaheepeare" e Art 
(Engliiih Association, LoafleA xiii, July 1900). 
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to which in his epoch authors of all countries under the 
sway of the Renaissance enjoyed access. 

Like all great poets Shakespeare was not merely gifted 
with a supreme capacity for observing what was passing 
about him in nature and human life, but he was endowed 
with the rare power of assimilating with rapidity the fruits 
of reading. Literary study rendered his imagination the 
more productive and robust. His genius caught light and 
heat from much foreign as well as domestic literature. 
But he had the faculty of transmuting in the crucible of 
his mind the thought and style of others into new sub- 
stance of an unprecedented richness. His mind may 
best be likened to a highly sensitised photographic 
plate, which need only be exposed for however brief 
a period to anything in life or literature, 
spewe’s order to receive upon its surface the 

firm outline of a picture which could be 
developed and reproduced at will. If Shake- 
speare’s mind came in contact in an alehouse with a burly, 
good-humoured toper, the conception of a Falstaff found 
instantaneous admission to his brain. The character 
had revealed itself to him in most of its involutions, as 
quickly as his eye caught sight of its external form, and 
his ear caught the sound of the voice. Books offered 
Shakespeare the same opportunity of realising human 
life and experience. A hurried perusal of an Italian story 
of a Jew in Venice conveyed to him the mental picture of 
Shylock, with all his racial temperament in energetic 
action, and all the background of Venetian scenery and 
society accurately defined, A few hours spent over 
Plutarch’s ‘Lives’ brought into being in Shakespeare’s 
brain the true aspects of Roman character and Roman 
inspiration. Whencesoever the external impressions came, 
whether from tlie world of books or the world of living 
men, the same mental process was at work, the same 
visualising instinct which made the thing, which he saw 
or read of, a living and a lasting reality. 

No analysis of the final fruits of Shakespeare’s genius 
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can be adequate. In knowledge of human oharaoter, 
in perception and portrayal of the workings of passion, 
in wealth of humour, in fertility of fancy, 
^ soundness of judgment, he has no rival, 
ge^ It is true of him, as of no other writer, that 
his language and versification adapt them* 
selves to every phase of sentiment, and sound every note 
in the scale of felicity. Some defects are to be acknow- 
ledged, but they sink into insignificance when they are 
measured by the magnitude of his achievement. Sudden 
transitions, elliptical expressions, mixed metaphors, verbal 
quibbles, and fantastic conceits at times create an atmo- 
sphere of obscurity. The student is perplexed, too, by 
obsolete words and by some hopelessly corrupt readings. 
But when the whole of Shakespeare’s vast work is 
scrutinised with due attention, the glow of his imagination 
is seen to leave few passages wholly unillumined. Some 
of his plots are hastily constructed and inconsistently 
developed, but the intensity of the interest with which 
he contrives to invest the personality of his heroes and 
heroines triumphs over halting or digressive treatment of 
the story in which they have their being. Although he 
was versed in the technicalities of stagecraft, he occasionally 
disregarded its elementary conditions. The success of his 
presentments of human life and character depended indeed 
little on his manipulation of theatrical machinery. His 
• unassailable supremacy springs from the versatile working 
of his intellect and imagination, by virtue of which his 
pen limned with unerring precision almost every gradation 
of thought and emotion that animates the living stage of 
the world. 

Shakespeare, as Hazlitt suggested, ultimately came to 
know how human faculty and feeling would develop in any 
His final Conceivable change of fortune on the highways 
achieve- of life. His great characters give voice to 
thought or passion with an individuality and 
a naturalness that commonly rouse in the intelligent 
playgoer and reader the illusion that they are overhearing 
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men and women speak unpremeditatingly among them- 
selves, rather than that they are reading written speeches 
or hearing written speeches recited. The more closely 
the words are studied, the completer the illusion grows. 
Creatures of the imagination — ^fairies, ghosts, witches — 
are delineated with a like potency, and the reader or spec- 
tator feels instinctively that these supernatural entities 
could not speak, feel, or ckct otherwise than Shakespeare 
represents them. The creative power of poetry was never 
manifested to such effect as in the corporeal semblances 
in which Shakespeare clad the spirits of the air. 

So mighty a faculty sets at naught the common limita- 
tions of nationality, and in every quarter of the globe 
to which civilised life has penetrated Shake- 
universal speare's power is recognised. All the world 
over, language is applied to his creations that 
ordinarily applies to beings of flesh and blood. 
Hamlet and Othello, Lear and Macbeth, Falstaff and Shy- 
lock, Brutus and Romeo, Ariel and Caliban are studied 
in almost every civilised tongue as if they were historic 
personalities, and the chief of the impressive phrases that 
fall from their lips are rooted in the speech of civilised 
humanity. To Shakespeare the intellect of the world, 
speaking in divers accents, applies with one accord his own 
words : ‘ How noble in reason ! how infinite in faculty ! 
in apprehension how like a god ! * The prince of French 
romancers, the elder Dumas, set the English dramatist 
next to God in the cosmic system ; * after God,’ wrote 
Dumas, * Shakespeare has created most.’ 
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1 

THE SOUBOSB OV BIOGBAPHICAL KNOWLSDOB 

The scantinefiB of contemporary records of Shakespeare's career 
has been much exaggerated. An investigation extending over 
Contempo centuries has brought together a mass of detail 

rary records which far exceeds that accessible in the cose of any 
abundant. other contemporary professional writer. Nevertheless, 
a few links are missing, and at some points appeal to con- 
jecture is inevitable. But the fully ascertained facts are numerous 
enough to define sharply the general direction that Shakespeare's 
career followed. Although the clues are in some places faint, the 
trail never eludes the patient investigator. 

Fuller, in his ^ Worthies ' (1662), attempted the first biographical 
notice of Shakespeare, with poor results. Aubrey, the Oxford 
„ antiquary, in his gossiping ‘ Lives of Eminent Men,* ‘ 

rflorts m based his ampler information on reports communicated 
biography. ^ William Bceston (d. 1082), an aged actor, 

\\'hom Dryden called * the chronicle of the stage,’ and who was 
doubtless in the main a trustworthy witness. Beeston’s father, 
«v*hnstopher Beeston, was a member of Shakespeare’s company of 
actors, and he for a long period was himself connected with the 
stage. Becston’s fnend, Jo6n Lacy, on actor of the Restoration, 
also supplied Aubrey with further information.* A few addi- 
tional detail*^ were recorded in the seventeenth century by the Rev. 
John Ward (1629>1681), vicar of Stratford-on-Avon from 1062 
to 1666, in a diary and memorandum -book written between 1661 
and 1663 (ed. Charles Severn, 1830) ; by the liev. William Fulman, 

* Compiled between 1669 and 1690 , first printed in Letters from the Bodleian LOtfary^ 
1813, and admirably re-«dited for the Clarendon Fren in 1898 by the Her. Andrew 
Clark (2 Tdls ). 

* Sm art. ' Shakespeare m Oral Tradition * m the present writer's Shakstpsof* and 
the Modern Slage^ 1906, pp. 49 teq. 
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whose manusoripts are at Corpus Christi College, Oxford (with 
valuable interpolatioas made bdore 1708 by Arohdeaoon Richard 
Davies, vicar of Sapperton, Obuoestershire) ; by John Dowdall, 
who recorded his experiences of travel through Warwickshire in 
1603 (London, 1838) ; and by William Hall, who described a vimt 
to Stratford in 1694 (London, 1884, from Hall’s letter among the 
Bodleian MSS.)* Phillips in his ^Theatrum Poetamm’ (1675), 
and Longbaine in his * English Dramatiok Poets * (1691), confined 
themselves to elementary oritioism. In 1709 Nicholas Rowe 
prefixed to his edition of the plays a more ambitious memoir than 
had yet been attempted, and embodied some hitherto unrecorded 
Stratford and London traditions with which the actor Thomas 
Betterton (1635-1710) supplied him. A little fresh gossip was 
collected by William Oldys, and was printed from his manuBcript 
‘Adversaria’ (now in the British Museum) as an appendix to 
Yeowell’s ‘ Memoir of Oldys,’ 1862. Pope, Johnson, and bteevens, 
in the biographical prefaces to their editions, mainly repeated the 
narratives of their predecessor, Rowe. 

In the Prolegomena to the Variorum editions of 1803, 1813, 
and especially in that of 1821, there was embodied a mass of fresh 
information derived by Edmund Malone from sys- 
tematic researches among the parochial records of 
nineteenth Stratford, the manusoripts accumulated by the actor 
”” Alleyn at Dulwich, and official papers of state preserved 

in the public offices in London (now coUoctcd in the Pubho Record 
Office). The available knowledge of Elizabethan stage history, 
os well as of Shakespeare's biography, was thus greatly extended, 
and Malone’s information in spite of subsequent discoveries remains 
of supreme value. John Payne Collier, in his ‘ Histoiy of English 
Dramatic Poetry’ (1831), in his ‘New Facts’ about bhakespeare 
(1835), his * New Particulars ’ (1836), and bis ‘ Further Particulars ’ 
(1839), and in his editions of Hensiowe’s ‘ Diary ’ and the ‘ Alleyn 
Papers ’ for the Shakespeare Society, while occasionally throwing 
some further light on obscure places, foisted on Shakespeare’s 
biography a senes of ingeniously forged documents which have 
greatly perplexed succeeding biographers.^ Joseph Hunter in 
‘Now Illustrations of Shakespeare’ (1845) and George Russell 
French’s ‘ Shakespeareana Genealogica ’ (1869) occasionally supple- 
mented Malone’s resoarohes. James Orchard Halliwell (afterwards 
HalliweU-Pbillipps 1820-1889) pnntod separately, between 1850 and 
1884, in various privately issued publications, ample selections from 
the Stratford aichives and the extant legal documents bearing on 


/ See pp 648 leq 
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Sb^kieipeare’B career^ many of them for the first tune. In 1881 
Halliwell-Phillipps began the oolleetive publication of materialB for 
a full biography in his ' Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare * ; this 
work was generously enlarged in successive editions until it acquired 
massive proportions ; in the seventh edition of 1887, which embodied 
the author's final corrections and additions, it reached near 1000 
pages. (Subsequent editions reprint the seventh editiop without 
change.) Frederick Gard Fleay (1831-1909), in his * Shakespeare 
Manual ’ (1876), in his * Life of Shakespeare ’ (1886), in his * History 
cl the Stage * (1890), and his * Biographical Chronicle of the English 
Drama* (1891), adds much useful information respecting stage 
history and Shakespeare's relations with his fellow-dramatist 
mainly derived from a study of the original editions of the 
plays of Shakespeare and of his contemporaries ; but many of Mr. 
Fleay’s statements and conjectures arc unauthenticated. Dr. C. W. 
Wallace, of Nebraska, has since 1904 added some subsidiary 
biographical details of much interest from documents at the Public 
Record Office which he has examined for the first time.^ 

The histoiy of Stratford-on-Avon and Shakespeare's relations 
with the town are treated in W'heler's * History and Antiquities ’ 
Stratford (1606), and his * Birthplace of Shakespeare ' (1824) ; in 
topo- John K. Wise's ' Shakespeare, his Birthplace and its 

^ Neighbourhood ’ (1861) ; in the present writer's ‘ Strat- 
ford-on-Avon to the Death of Shakespeare * (new edit. 1907) : in J. 
Harvey Bloom’s * Shakespeare's Church' (1902); in C. 1. Elton's 

* William Shakespeare ; bis Family and Friends ’ (1004) ; in J. W. 
Gray’s * Shakespeare’s Marriage’ (1905), and in Mrs. Stopcs's * Shake 
speare’s Warwickshire Contemporaries ’ (new edit. 1907), and her 

* Shakespeare's Environment ' (1914). W^isc appends a * glossary of 
words still used in Warwickshire to be found in Shakspero.' The 
parish registers of Stratford have been edited by Mr. Richard 
Savage for the Parish Registers Society (1898>0). Harrison's 
‘Description of England* and Stubbes's ‘Anatomy of Abuses’ 
(both reprinted by the New'Shaksperc Society) supply oontemporaiy 
accounts of the social conditions prevailing in Shakespeare's time. 

i Becent reflearches by Dr. Wallace and others on the history of the theatres are 
already catalogued in this volume m the notes to chapters V. (* bhakespesre and 
the Actors ’) ; VI. (‘ On the London btogc ^ V • (‘ bhakc^pcare's Financial 
Rosouroee'); see eapecially pp 310-1, note. An epitome of the bio(?raphica) in- 
formation io date is supplied in Karl Size’s Life of S»hakespeare (Halle, 1876 , Rngllnh 
tranelatiou, 1888), with which Else'a Euaye from the publications of tlie German 
Shakespeare Society (English translation, 1874) are worth studying. Samuel Kell's 
Shakupeartt a critical Biography (1861), Edward Dowdon’s Hhakeipere J*rimtr (1877) 
and Jrurotiuaum to Shakepere (1893), and F J Pumivall's IntroJurtion to the Leopold 
Bhakwperet zeiasued as Shakeepeore : Life and Work (19U8), are ui^nl 
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Later oompilatioiui on the snbjeot are Nathan Drake’s ‘ Shakaq^eare 
and his Times' (1817) and G. W. Thombaxy's * l^iakspefe’s 
England ' (1856). 

The chief monographs on special points in Shakespeare's bio- 
graphy are Dr. Richard Farmer's 'Essay on the Learning of 
SpeeiaiiMd Shakespeare ’ (1767), reprinted in the Varionmi 

. editions; Ootavins Qilohrist's 'Examination of the 
biography. Charges ... of Ben Jonson’s Enmity towards 

Shakespeare * (1808) ; W. J. Thozos's * Was Shakespeare ever a 
Soldier 7 ’ (1840), a study based on an erroneous identidcation of 
the poet with another William Shakespeare ; John Charles Bnck- 
nill’s * Medical Knowledge of Shakespeare ' (1860) ; C. F. Green’s 

* Shakespeare's Crab-Tree, with its Legend ’ (1862) ; C. H. Brace- 
bridge's ' Shakespeare no Deer-stealer * (1862) ; H. N. Ellaoombe's 

* Plant Lore of Shakespeare ' (1878) ; William Blades's * Shakspere 
and Typography ' (1872) ; J. £. Horting's ' Ornithology of Shake- 
speare ' (1871) ; D. H. Madden's * Diary of Master William Silence 
(Shakespeare and Sport),' new edit. 1907 ; and H. T. Stephenson's 
'Shakespeare's London' (1910). Shakespeare’s knowledge of law 
has been the theme of many volumes, among which may be men- 
tioned W. L. Rush ton's four volumes 'Shakespeare a Lawyer* 
(1858), 'Shakespeare's Legal Maxims’ (1859, new edit. 1907), 
'Shakespeare's Testamentary Language' (1869) and 'Shakespeare 
illustrated by the Lex Scripta' (1870); l^rd Campbell’s 'Shake- 
speare's Legal Acquirements' (1859) ; C. K. Davis's * The Law in 
Shakespeare ' (St. Paul, U.S.A., 1884) and £. J. White's * Com- 
mentaries on the Law in Shakespeare' (St. Louis, 1911). 
Speculations on Shakespeare’s religion may be found in T. Carter's 
'Shakespeare, Puritan and Recusant' (1897) and in H. S. Bow- 
den’s '*^6 Religion of Shakespeare' (1899), which attempts to 
prove Shakespeare a Catholic. Shakespeare’s knowledge of musio 
is also the theme of many volumes : see E. M. Naylor’s ' Shake- 
speare and Music* (1896), and 'Shakespeare Music’ (1912); 
L. C. Elson's ' Shakespeare in Music ’ (6th ed. 1908) ; and 
G. H. Cowling's ' Musio on the Shakespearian Stage ’ (1913). 

Francis Douce’s ' Illustrations of Shakespeare ' (1807, new 
edit. 1839), ‘Shakespeare’s Library' (ed. J. P. Ck>llier and W. C. 

Hazlitt, 1875), 'Shakespeare’s Plutarch* (ed. Skeat, 
•tudy^of Tucker- Brooke, 1909), and ' Shake- 

pioti and speare’s Holinshed ’ (ed. W. G. Boswell-Stone, 1896) 
are, with H. R. D. Anders’s 'Shakespeare’s Books' 
(Berlin, 1904), o! service in tracing the sources of Shakespeare’s 
plots. M. W. MacCallum’s * Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their 
Background ’ (1910) is a very complete monograph. The sources 
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of the ploto Bate presented methodioaUy in Messrs. CShatto and 
Windiu'i series ol * Shakespeare dassios ’ of which ten Tolumes 
have appeared. Alexander SohmidVs * Shakespeare Lexiocm * (1874» 
3rd edit. 1902), Dr. £, A. Abbott’s * Shakespearian Qrammar’ (1809, 
new edit. 1893), and Prof. W. Franz’s ' Shakespeare-Grammatik,* 
2 pts. (Halle, 1898-1900, 2nd ed. 1902), with his * Die GrundzOge 
der Spraohe Shakespeares ’ (Berlin, 1002), and * Orthographie, 
Lantgebung nnd Wortbildnng in den Werken Shakespeares’ 
(Heidelberg, 1906), and Wilhelm Victor’s * Shakespeare’s Pronnn* 
oiation ’ (2 toIs., Marburg, 1906), are valuable aids to a 
Coocordasces. Study of the text. Useful conoordanoes 

to the Flays have been prepared by Mrs. Cowden-Clarke (1845 ; re- 
vised ed. 1864), to the Poems by Mrs. H. H. Furness (Philadelphia, 
1875), and to Plays and Poems, in one volume, with references to 
numbered Hues, by John Bartlett (London and New York, 1895).^ 
With these works may be classed the briefer compilations. 
R. J. Cunliffe’s * A new Shakespearean Dictionary * (1010) and 
C. T. Onions’s * Shakespeare Glossary ’ (1011). Extensive biblio- 
graphies are given in Lowndes’s * Library Manual ’ (ed. Bohn) ; in 
Franz Thimm’s ^Shakespeariana’ (1864 and 1871); in * British 
Museum Catalogue ’ (the Shakespearean entries — 3680 
Bibiiographws. — Separately published in 1897) ; in the ‘ Encyclo- 

pssdia Britannica,’ 11th edit, (skilfully classified by Mr. H. R. 
Tedder); and in Mr. William Jaggard’s * ShakcBpearc Bibliography,’ 
Stratford-on-Avon, 1911. The Oxford University Press’s facsimile 
reproductions of the First Folio (1902). and of Shakespeare’s 
‘Poems’ and ‘Pericles’ (1905), together with ‘Four Quarto 
Editions of Plays of Shakespeare. The Property of the Trustees 
of Shakespeare’s Birthplaoe. With five illustrations in facsimile ’ 
(Stratford-on-Avon. Printed for the Trustees, 1908) contain much 
bibliographical information collected by the present writer. Mr. 
A. W. Pollard’s ‘Shakespeare Folios and Quartos’ (1909) is the 
most comprehemiHe treatise on its subject which has yet been 
published. 

The valuable publications of the Shakespeare Society, the 
New Shakspere Society, and of the Deutsche Shakespeate- 
Gcsellschaft, ore noticed above (see pp, 600, 618). 
siudS! critical studies by Coleridge, Hazlitt, Dowden, 

and Swinburne, on which comment has been made 
(see p. 599), there may be added the essays on Shakespeare's 
heroines respectively by Mrs. Jameson in 1833 and Lady Martin 

^0 earltast attamptfl at a oonoordanoc were A CompMt FffSo/ Index to the Plaptf 
by F. Twlae (1806), and An Index to the Rmarkatfle Pataagei and Worde^ by Bamnel 
Ayiooagb (1827), but these are now superaeded. 
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in 1885 ; Sir A. W. Ward’s ' English Dramatio literature ’ (1875» 
new edit. 1898) ; Richard Q. Moolton’s * Shakespeare as a Bra- 
matio Artist ’ (1885) ; * Shakespeare Studies ’ by Thomas Spencer 
Baynes (1893); F. S. Boas’s ^Shakspere and his Predeoessors’ 
(1895); Georg Brandes’s * William Shakespeare* — a somewhat 
fanciful study (London, 1898, 2 vols. 8 vo) ; W. J. Conrthope’s 
‘ Histoiy of English Poetry,’ 1903, vol. iv. ; A. C. Bradley’s 

* Shakespearean Tragedy * (London, 1904), and his * Oxford 
Lectures in Poetry ' (1909) ; the present writer's ‘ Great EngUshmetn 
of the Sixteenth Century’ (1904), and his * Shakespeare and the 
Modem Stage’ (1906); J. C. Collins’s 'Studies in Shakespeare* 
(1904); Sir Walter Raleigh’s 'Shakespeare' in 'English Men 
of Letters* series (1907); G. P. Baker’s 'The Development of 
Shakespeare as a Dramatist ’ (1907) ; Felix E. Sohelling’s * Eliza- 
bethan Drama 1558-1642 ' (1908) 2 vols. ; and Brander Matthews's 

* Shakespeare as a Playwright * (1913). 

The intense interest which Shakespeare’s life and work have 
long universally excited has tempted unprincipled or sportively 
Shake- mischievous writers from time to time to deceive the 

■pearean public by the forgery of documents purporting to 
forgeries. supply new information. George Steovens made 
some foolish excursions in this direction, and his example seems 
to have stimulated the notable activity of forgers which persisted 
from 1780 to 1850. The frauds have caused students so much 
perplexity that it may bo useful to warn them against those 
Shakespearean forgeries which have obtained the widest currency. 
In the ‘Theatrical Review,’ 1763 (No. 2), there was inserted in an 
anonymous biography of Edward Alleyn (from the pen 
s^vi^'s George Steevens) a letter purporting to be signed 

‘G. Peel* 'G. Peel’ and to have been addressed to Marbwe 
1763 !*^**** (‘Friend Marie’). The writer pretends to describe his 
meeting at the ' Globe ’ with Edward Alleyn and 
Shakespeare, when Alleyn taunted the dramatist with having 
borrowed from his own conversation the * speech about the qualityes 
of an actor's cxoellencye, in Hamlet his tragedye.’ This clumsy 
fabrication was reproduced unquestioningly in the * Annual Register ' 
(1770), in Berkenhout’s ‘ Biographia Literana ’ (1777), in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ (1801), in the ‘ British Critic’ (1818. p. 422), in 
Charles Severn’s introduction to John Ward’s ‘ Diary * (1839, p. 81), 
in the ‘Academy’ (London, 18 Jan. 1902), in ‘Poet Lore’ (Boston, 
April 1902), and elsewhere. Alexander Dyce in his first edition of 
George Peele's ‘ Works ’ (1829, Ist ed. vol. i. p. Ill) reprinted it with 
a very slender reservation ; Dyce’s example was followed in William 
y oung’s ‘ Histoiy of Dulwich College * (1889, ii. 41-2). The fraud was 
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ftmtiy deooanoed whhoQt rnuoh efTeot by Isaac Disraeli in his 
^Curiosities of liieratnre* (1823) and more recently by the present 
writer in an article entitled * A Peril of Shakespearean Research.’ * 
Hie futile forgery still continues to mislead unwary inquirers who 
unearth it in early periodicals. 

Much notoriety was obtained by John Jordan (1746-1809), a 
resident at Stratford-on-Avon, whose most important achievement 
was the forgeiy of the will of Shakespeare’s father ; 
x^S-xSog^' but many other papers in Jordan's * Original Ckilleotions 
on Shakespeare and Stratford-on-Avon* (1780), and 

* Original Memoirs and Historical Accounts of the Families of 
Shakespeare and Hart,’ are open to the gravest suspicion.* 

The best known Shakespearean forger of the eighteenth century 
was William Henry Ireland (1777-1835), a barrister's clerk, who, 
Tbelreiaad father, Samuel Ireland (1740?- 

fbrgenei, 1 800), an author and engraver of some repute, produced 
in 1796 a volume of forged papers claiming to relate 
to Shakespeare’s career. The title ran : ' Miscellaneous Papers 
and Legal Instminenls under the Hand and Seal of William Shake- 
speare, including the tragedy of King Ijcaf ” and a small fragment 
of Hamlet ” from the original MSS. in the possession of Samuel 
Ireland.' On April 2, 1796, Sheridan and Kemble produced at 
Drury Lane Theatre a bombastic tragedy in blank verse entitled 

* Vortigem ’ under the pretence that it was by Shakespeare, and that 
it had been recently found among the manuscripts of the dramatist 
which had fallen into the hands of the Irelands The piece, which 
was published, was the invention of young Ireland. The fraud of 
the Irelands for some time deceived a section of the literary public, 
but it was finally exposed by Malone in bis valuable ‘ Inquiry into 
the Authenticity of the Ireland MSS' (1796). Young Ireland 
afterwards published his * Confessions ’ (1805). He bad acquired 
much skill in copying Shakespeare’s genuine signature from the 
facsimile in iStecvens’s edition of Shakespeare’s works of the mort- 
gage-deed of the Blackfnars house of 1612-13.* He conformed 
to that btyle of handwriting in his forged deeds and literary 
compositions.* He also inserted copies of the dramatist’s signa- 
ture on the title-pages of many sixteenth -century books, and 
often added notes in the same feigned hand on their margins. 


* ShakfMpwe and the Modem Stage, 1006. pp 188-107 

* Jordan’* CoUt^ume, Inoloding ihi* fraudulent will of Shakespeare's father, waa 
printed pnvatel; by J. 0. Halliweli-PhlUippe in 1861. 

* See p 460 , 

* See a full description of a large private collertioD of Ireland forgerlea in the sale 
catalogae of John fiUot Hodgkin's hbriiry dbpened at Sotheby'a May 10, 1014. 
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Knineroiu sixteenth-oentuzy rolomes embeHiflhed by Iidand in 
this maimer are extant in the Britidi Mnsenm and in private 
oolleotiona. Ireland’s forged aignaturea and maiginalia have been 
frequently mistaken for genuine autographs of Shakespeare. 

But Steevens’s, Ireland’s and Jordan’s frauds are olumsy 
compared with those that belong to the nineteenth century. Most 
of the works relating to the biography of Shakespeare 
*^**md{Sted history of the Elizabethan st^ produced by 

E^Coiiiw John Payne Collier, or under his supervision, between 
i 833 *? 8 ^! 1849 are honeycombed with forged references 

to Shakespeare, and many of the forgeries have been 
admitted unsuspectingly into literary history. The chief of these 
forged papers I arrange below in the order of the dates that have 
been allotted to them by their manufacturers.^ 

1689 (November). Appeal from the Blackfriars players (16 in 
number) to the Privy Council for favour. Shakespeare’s 
name stands twelfth. From the manuscripts at Bridge- 
water House, belonging to the Earl of Ellesmere. First 
printed in Collier’s ’New Facts regarding the life of 
Shakespeare,’ 1835. 

1696 (July). List of inhabitants of the Liberty of Southwark, 
Shakespeare’s name appcanng in the sixth place. First 
printed in Collier’s ’ life of Shakespeare,’ 1858, p. 126. 

1696. Petition of the owners and players of the Blackfriars 
Theatre to the Privy Council in reply to an alleged petition 
of the inhabitants requesting the closing of the play- 
house. Shakespeare’s name is fifth on the list of 
petitioners. This forged paper is in the Public Record 
Office, and was first pnnted in CoUier’s ’ History of English 
Dramatic Poetiy’ U831), voL i. p. 297, and has been 
constantly reprinted as if it were genuine.* 

1696 {circa), A letter signed H. S. (i.e. Henry, Earl of South- 
ampton), addressed to Sir Thomas Egerton, praying 

1 Roferonoe lias already been made to the diaracter of tbs manosenpt oorrections 
made by Collier in a copy of the Second Folio of 1GS2, known as tlie Perkins Folio. 
Boh p 671, note 1. The chief authorities on the subject of the Collier forgeries are * 
An Inquiry into the Oenutneness of the Manuscript Carreetions in Mr, J. Payne Collier ’ m 
A nnotated ilhakspere Folio^ lOSS, and of certain Shakspenan DoewnerUt likeioUe published 
by Mr CoHur, by N £. S A. Ilamiltoo, I^ondon, 1860 , A Complete View of the Sfudie- 
speare Controirrsy concerning the Authenticity and Oenumeness of Manusenpi Matter 
Meeting the Uerks and Biography of Shakspere^ published by J, Payne Cottier as the 
PruUs of his Researches, by C M. Ingleby, LL.D. of Trinity College, Cambridge, London, 
1861 ; Catalogue of the Manuscripts and Muniments of Alleyn’s CaUege of Codls Gift 
at Pulmch, by George F. Warner, M.A., 1881 ; Notes on the Life of John Payne Cottier^ 
with a Cmplete List of his Works and on Account of such Shakespeare Doewments as art 
bsiisved to be spurious, by Henry B Wheatley, London, 1SH4. 

* Bat Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1696-7, p 310. 
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pEOteotaon for the of the Blaokfiimi 

and mentioiiiiig Bnrbai^ and ShakeBpeara by name. 

Fint i«inted in Collier’s * New Fisots.* 

1590 (ctrod). A list of sharen in the Blaokfriars Theatre with 
the valnation of thw property, in whioh Shakespeare is 
credited with four shares, wortii 9331. 6s. 8d. Hus was 
first printed in Collier’s * New Facts,* 1835, p. 6, from the 
Egerton MSS. at Bridgewater House. 

1602 (August 6). Notice of the performance of * Othello * by 
Burbage’s * players’ before Queen Elizabeth when on 
a Visit to Sir Thomas Egerton, the lord-keeper, at Hare- 
field, in a forged account of disbursements by Egerton’s 
steward, Arthur Mainwaringe, from the manuscripts at 
Bridgewater House, belonging to the Earl of Ellesmere. 
Printed in Collier’s ‘ New Particulars regarding the Works 
of Shakespeare,’ 1836, and again in Collier’s edition of the 

* Egerton Papers,’ 1840 (Camden Society), pp. 342-^. 

1603 (October 3). Mention of * Mr. Shakespeare of the Globe ’ 
in a letter at Dulwich from Mrs. Alleyn to her husband ; 
part of the letter is genuine. First published in Collier’s 

* Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,’ 1841, p. 63.' 

1604 (April 9). list of the names of eleven players of the King’s 
Company fraudulently appended to a genuine letter at 
Dulwich College from the Privy Council bidding the Lord 
Mayor permit performanoes by the King’s players. 
Printed in Collier’s ^Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,’ 1841, 

p. 68.» 

1607. Notes of performanoes of ’Hamlet’ and * Richard II’ 
by the crews of the vessels of the East India Company’s 
fleet off Sierra Leone. First printed in * Narratives of 
Voyages towards the North-West, 1496-1631,* edited' by 
Thomas Bundall for the Hakluyt Society, 1849, p. 231, 
from « bat purported to be an exact transcript * in the 
India Ofiioe * of the ^ Journal of WiUiam Keeling,’ captain 
of one of the vessels in the expedition. Keeling’s manu- 
script journal is still at the India Office, but the leaves 
that should contain these entries are now, and have long 
been, missing from it. 

1609 (January 4). A warrant appointing Robert Dabome, 
William Shakespeare, and other instructors of the Children 
of the Revels. From the Bridgewater House MSS. First 
printed in Collier’s ‘ New Facts,’ 1835., 

> 8«t Wimtf'f CataiogvM of Dvlwieh MSS, pp. 24-4. * QlXjbii. pp. 36>7. 
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1609 (April 6). list of persons assessed for poor Mte in Sontli- 
wark, April 6, 1609, in which Shake^are’s name appeals, 
first printed in GoUier^s * Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,* 
1841, p. 91. The forged paper is at Duhrioh.^ 

Tbe entries in the Master of the Revels Aooonnt books noting 
oourt performances of the ‘Moor of Venice* (or * Othello ') on Nov- 
Falsely L 1604, of ‘ Measure for Measure * on December 

suspected 26, 1604, of ‘The Tempest’ on November 1, 1611, 
‘ and of ‘The Winter*, Tale’ on November 5, 1011, were 
for a time suspected of forgery. These entriee were first printed 
by Peter CSunningham, a friend of CoUier, in the volume ‘ Extracts 
from the Accounts of the Revels at Court * published by the Shake- 
speare Society in 1842. The originals were at the time in Cunning- 
ham’s possession, but were restored to the Public Record Office in 
1808 when they were suspected of forgery. The authenticity of the 
documents was completely vindicated by Mr. Ernest Law in his 
‘Some Supposed Shakespeare Forgeries* (1911) and ‘More abont 
Shakespeare “ Forgeries ” * (1913). Mr. Law’s oonolusionB were 
supported by Sir George Warner, Sir H. Maxwell L 3 rte, Dr. C. W. 
Wallace and Sir James Dobbie, F.R.S., Government Analyst, who 
analysed the ink of the suspected handwriting.^ 

* S«6 Worncr'i Catalogue of Dulvich MSS. pp. 3C~3l. 

3 The Revels’ Accounts wore orifdnaliy among the papers of the Audit OSloe at 
Somerset House, where Mr Cunningham was employed as a clerk, from 1834 to 1868. 
In 1869 the Audit Olhoe papers were transferred from Somerset House to the Publlo 
Record OfRoe. But the suspected account books for 1604-6 and certain accounts for 
1636-7 were retained in Cunningham's possession In 1868 be offered to sell the two 
earlier books to the British Mu^um, and tlie later papers to a bookseller. All were 
thereupon claimed by the iMiblic Record OtBoe, and were placed In that repository with 
the rest of the Audit Office archives. Cunningham’s reputation was not rated high. 
The documents were submitted to no careful sorutinT . Mr. E A. Bond, Keeper of 
the M.^S. In the Rntisb Museum, expressed doubt of the gonulnenew of the Hooke of 
1601-6, mainly owing to the spelling of Shakespeare’s name as ’ Shaxberd* ; the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Record Office, Sir 'iiiomae Duffua Hardv, Inclined to the same 
rlow. Shakespearean critics, who on amthetio grounds deemed 1004 to bo too early 
a date to which to ascribe Othello, wore disinclined to recognise the Ravels Account 
as genuine. On the other hand Malone had access to the Audit Offloe arohlves at 
the end of the eighteenth century, and various transcripts dating between 1671 and 
1688 are printed in the Fartoncm Shakespeare, 1831, in 360-409 An extract from 
them for the year 160 1-6 is preserved among the Malone papers at the Bodleian Librarv 
(Malone 29). This memorandum agrees at all points with Cunningham’s ' Revells 
Books' of 1004-6. Moroovnr Malone positively assigned the date 1611 to The 
Tempest In 1809 on Information whidi he did not xpeoify (Variorum Shakespeare, zv 
433), but which oorresponds with the siLspected * Revells Booke ' of the same year. A 
■erics of papers m the Atheneaum tor lull and 1912 (signed 'Audi alteram partom') 
vainly attempted to queetion Mr Lew’e vindication of the document!. 
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The accepted veraion of Shakespeare’s biography rests securely on 
documentary evidence and on a continuous stream of oral tradition. 
Perversity which went wholly unquestioned for more than three 
of the centuries, and has not been seriously impugned since, 

controversy, apparent contrast between the homelineas of 

Shakespeare’s Stratford career and the breadth of observation and 
knowledge displayed in his literary work has evoked the fantastic 
theory that Shakespeare was not the author of the literature that 
passes under his name. Perverse attempts have been made either 
to pronounce the authorship of his works an open question or to 
assign them to his contemporary, Francis Bacon (1^1-1626), the 
great prose-writer, philosopher and lawyer.^ 

All the argument boars witness to a phase of that more or lees 
morbid process of soeptioism, which was aut.horitatively analysed by 
Archbishop Whately in his * Histone Doubts relative to Napoleon 
Bonaparte ’ (1819). The Archbishop there showed how * obstinate 
habits of doubt, divorced from full knowledge or parted from the 
power of testing evidence, con speciously challenge any narrative, 
however circumstantial, however steadily maintained, however 


public and however important the events it narrates, however 
grave the authonty on which it is based.’ 

Joseph C. Hart (U.S. dkinsul at Santa Cruz, d. 1855), in his 
’Romance of Yachting’ (1848), first raised doubts of Shako- 


Chief 

exponents 


spearo’s authorship. There followed in a like temper 
‘ Who wrote Shakespeare ? * in ‘ Chambers’s Journal,* 
August 7, 1852, and an article by Miss Delia Bacon in 


* Putnams* Monthly,’ January 1856. On the latter was based * The 


1 BquUy Indtoroos endeavours have been made to transfer Shakespeare’s reipoail- 
bUltj to the shoulders of other oontemporariee besides Bacon. Karl Bleibtreu's Der 
vahre Shaketpeart (Munich 1907), and 0, Demblon's Lordt Rutland ett Shaketpeare 
(Paris 1913), are tantaatio attempts to identify Shakospoare with Francis Manners sixth 
Ear' of EuUand ; see p. 403 supra. 
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Philosophy of the Plays of Shakeepeare imfolded Delia Baooii,* 
with a neutral preface by Nathaniel Hawthorne, London and 
Boston, 1857. Miss Delia Bacon, who was the first to spread 
abroad a spirit of soepticism respecting the established facts of 
Shakespeare's career, died insane on September 2, 1859.^ Mr. 
William Henry Smith, a resident in London, seems first to ha^ 
suggested the Baconian hypothesis in * Was Lord Bacon the author 
of Shakespeare’s plays ? — a letter to Lord Ellesmere ’ (1856), 
which was republished as ‘ Bacon and Shakespeare ’ (1857). The 
chief early exponent of this strange theory was Nathaniel Holmes, 
an American lawyer, who published at New York in 1866 ’The 
Authorship of the Plays attributed to Shakespeare,’ a monument 
of misapplied ingenuity (4th edit. 1886, 2 vols.). Bacon’s ’ Promus 
of Formularies and Elegancies,’ a commonplace book in Bacon’s 
handwriting in the British Museum (London, 1883), was first edited 
by Mrs. Henry Pott, a voluminous advocate of the Baconian theoiy ; 
it contained many words and phrases common to the works of 
Bacon and Shakespeare, and Mrs. Pott pressed the argument from 
parallelisms of expression to its extremest limits. Mr. Edwin 
Rood’s * Bacon and Shakespeare ’ (2 vols., Boston, 1902), continued 
the wasteful labours of Holmes and Mrs. Pott. The 
UiAr^M. Baconian theory, which long found its main acceptance 
in America, achieved its wildest manifestation in 
the book called * The Great Cryptogram : it’rancis Bacon’s Cypher 
in the so-called Shakespeare Plays ’ (Chicago and London, 1887, 
2 vols.), which was the work of Mr. Ignatius Donnelly of Hastings, 
Minnesota. The author professed to apply to the First Folio text 
a numerical cypher which enabled him to pick out letters at certain 
intervals forming words and sentences which stated that Bacon 
was author not merely of Shakespeare’s plays, but also of Marlowe’s 
work, Montaigne’s ’ Essays,’ and Burton’s ’ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly.’ Many refutations were published of Mr. Donnelly’s arbitrary 
and baseless contention. Another bold effort to discover in the 
First Folio a cypher-message in the Baconian interest was made 
by Mrs. Gallup, of Detroit, in * The Bi-Literal Cypher of Francis 
Bacon ’ (1900). The absurdity of this endeavour was demonstrated 
in numerous letters and articles published in The Times newspaper 
(December 1901-January 1902). The Baconians subsequently 
found on English champion in Sir Edwin Duming Lawrence (1837- 
1914) who pressed into his service every manner of misapprehension 
in his * Bacon is Shakespeare ’ (1900), of a penny abridgment of 
which he claimed to have circulated 300.000 copies during 1912. 


1 Of. Lift bj Theodora Baoon, London, 1888 
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Sir Edwin* like Dpnnelly* freekUhly credited Beocm with the 
oompootion not cmly of Shakeqpeere’e wcoks bat of almost all 
the great literature of his 

The argammit from the alleged oipher is unworthy of sane 
oonsideration* Otherwise the BaooniauB presame in Shakeqpease’s 
plays a general omnisoienoe (especially a knowledge of law) of 
which no contemporary except Bacon is alleged to show command. 
At any rate such accomplishment is held by the Baconians to be 
inorediUe in one enjoying Shakespeare’s limited opportunities 
of education. They insist that there are many close parallelisms 
between passages in Shakespeare’s and in Bacon’s works* and that 
Bacon makes enigmatic references in his correspondence to secret 
* recreations * and * alphabets ’ and concealed poema for which his 
alleged employment as a concealed dramatist can alone aooount 
No BubstoDce attached to any of these pleas. There is a far 
doaer and more oonstant resemblance between Shakespeare’s 
vocabulary and that of other contemporaries than between his and 
Bacon’s language, and the similarities merely testify to the general 
usage of the day.* Again Shakespeare’s frequent employment of 

1 A Bacon Society was founded in London in 188& to devolope and pronmlgate the 
onmtelligible theory, and it inaugurated a magazine (named since May 1888 Boemiama), 
A quarterly periodical also called Banmtana, and issued in the same interest, was ofUb> 
Ushed at Chicago m 1892. TAe Bxhhograpkif of the ShakeMpforr- Bacon Controvtnjf by 
W. H. Wyman, Cincinnati, 1884, gives tbs titles of 2D8 books or paropblets on both 
sides of the subject, published since 1848 ; the list was continued during 1886 in Shako- 
tpeariana^ a monthly journal published at Philadelphia, imd might now be extended 
to fully tbiioe its original uumber. 

^ Most of the poi^els that are commonly quoted by Baconians are phrases in ordinary 
ose by all writen of the day. The only point of any interest raised In the argument 
from paralleiisms of expression coutres about a quotation from Aristotle which Bacon 
and Shakespeare both make m what looks at a hrat glonoo to be the same erroneous 
form Aristotle wrote in his Ntwnachean Bth%c§^ 1 8, that young men were undttad 
for the study of polUtcal philosophy. Bacon, in the Advanement of Learnwg (1006), 
wrote : * Is not the opinion of Aristotle worthy to be regarded wherein he salth that 
young men are not fit auditors of moral philosophy ? ' (bk. 11. p. 256, od. Xitchin). 
Shakespeare, about 1603, in TroUut and Cresstda, n. it. 160, wrote of * young men whom 
Aristotle thought u*iG^ to hear,moraf philosophy ’ But the alleged error of substituting 
moral for politteal philosophy In Aristotle's text u> more apparent than real. By * political * 
philosophy Aristotle, as hu context amply shows, meant the ethicn of civil sooioty, which 
are hardly distingnuibabie from what is commonly called ' morals.' In the summary 
paraphrase of Aristotle's Eihxct which was translated into Buglltih from tho Italian, 
and published in 1647, the passage to which both Shakespeare and Bacon refer is not 
rsndmd literally, but its general drift is given as a warning that moral philosophy ii 
not a fit subject for study by youths who are naturally passionate and headstrong. 
Sudi an interpretation of Aristotle’s language is common amongsUtoenth and seventeenth 
century writ^ Erasmus, in the epibtle at the dose of his jimpolar CoUoguxa (Florence, 
1631, aig. Q 0), wrote of his endeavour to insinuate serious precepts * iiito tho minds 
of young men whom Aristotle rightly described as unlit auditors of moral philosophy ’ 
(' in animoe adoissoentium, quoa recte acripsit Aristoteles imdonsos auditoraa ethicB 
phUoaophte *). In the Latin play, Bedantxxu (1681 ?), a phiiooppher tolls hJi iHipU, 
*Tn non m idoneus auditor moralxs pbiJosophlm' (L 387)' In a French tranaUtlon 
of the Ethics by the Comte d« Pleosia (Paris, 1668), the passage Is rendered * parquoy 
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legal terminology oooforxna to a literary fairibion of the day* and 
waa practised on quite as liberal a aoale and with far greater aoouxacy 
by Edmund Spenser, Ben Jonson and many other eminent writers 
T^o enjoyed no kind of legal training and were never engaged in 
legal work. (See pp. 43-4 supra.) The allegation that Bacon 
was the author of works which he hesitated to claim in his 
lifetime has no just bearing on the issue. The Baconians' case 
SirTobie oommooly rests on an arbitrary miainterpretatiQn 
Matthew*# of the evidence on this subject. Sir Tobie Matthew 
wrote to Bacon (as Viscount St. Albans) at an uncertain 
date after January 1621 : * The most prodigious wit that ever 1 
knew of my nation and of this side of the sea is of your Lordship’s 
name, though ho be known by another.* ^ This unpretending sen- 
tence is distorted into conclusive evidence that Bacon composed 
works of commanding excellence under another’s name, and among 
them probably Shakespeare’s plays. According to the only sane 
interpretation of Matthew’s words, his * most prodigious wit ’ was 
some Englishman named Bacon whom he met abroad. There 
is little doubt that Matthew referred to his friend Father Thomas 
Southwell, a learned Jesuit domiciled chiefly in the Low Countries, 
whose real surname was Bacon. (He was bom m 1 592 at Soulthorpe, 
near Walsingham, Norfolk, being son of Thomas Bacon of that 
place ; he died at Watten in 1637.) ' 

Such authentic examples of Bacon’s effort to write verse as 
survive prove beyond all possibihty of contradiction that, great 
as he was as a prose writer and a philosopher, he was incapable of 
penning any of the poetry assigned to Shakespeare. His ’ Trans- 
lation of Certaine Psalmes into English Verse ’ (1625) convicts him 
of inability to rise above the level of clumsy doggerel. 

Recent English sceptics have fought shy of the manifest 


le i«tm# enfant n'eet auffleant anditeur de la ecienoe civile * , and an Englidi ooxu- 
mentator (in a manuscript note written about 1005 m a copy in the British Museum) 
Englished the sentence * W hether a young man may be a fltte scholler of moratt 
philoeophla' In 1622 an Italian essayist, Virgilio Malveaai, In his pref^ to hia 
Jhteprtt topra Cornetuf Taata, has tiio remark, ' £ non ^ discordante da queeta mia 
opinione Anstotele, il qual dice, che i movani non sono buoni ascoltatoii dalle 
morali ' (cl. Spodding, Workt of Dawn, i. 739, iii. 440) 

> Cf Biruli, Ifttifi of Bacon, 176S, p 302. A foolish suggestion has boen made 
that Matthew whs referring to I'rancis Bacon's brother Anthony, who died m 1601 ; 
Matthew' was writing of a man who was ^ive more than twenty yeaiw later 

> It was with reference to a book publieliod by tills man that Sir Henry Wotton 
wrote, in language somewhat rtnembling bir ^’obie Matthew’s, to Sir Edmund Bacon, 
half-brother to Uie great Francis Bacon, on December 5, 1638 *The Book of Con- 
trovenies issued under tlie name of F Dannm hath this addition to the said name, 
alttu SouthvtU, u those of tliat Society shift their names as often as their shirts * 
{lUliquMt Bottentontf, 1672, p 475). 
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Abtuidhias of the Beooniui berei^ aid have oonoentarited their 
effort on the aignment that the positive knowleclge 

Mi of Shakeepeare*s career is too slight to warrant 
the aooepted tradition. These writers have for the 
most part been lawyers who lack the required literary 
training to give their work on the subject any genuine authority. 
Many of them after the maimer of ez-parte advocates rest a part 
of their case on minor discrepancies among orthodox critics and 
biographers. like the Baconians, they exaggerate or misrepresent 
the extent of Shakespeare's classical and legal attainments. They 
fail to perceive that the curriculum of Stratford Grammar School 
and the general cultivation of the epoch, combined with Shake- 
speare's rare faculty of mental assimilation, leave no part of hia 
acquired knowledge unaccounted for. They ignore the cognate 
development of poetic and intellectual power which is convincingly 
illustrated by the careers of many contemporaries and friends 
of Shakespeare, notably by that of the actor-dramatist Thomas 
Heywood. To crown all, they make no just allowance for the 
mysterious origin and miraculous processes of all poetic genius — 
features which are signally exompbiied in the case of Chatterton, 
Bums, Keats and other poets of humbler status and fortune than 
Shakespeare. The most plausible manifestoes from the pens of 
the legal sceptics are Judge Webb's 'The Mystery of William 
Shakespeare,' Mr. 0. G. Bompas's 'The Problem of the Shake- 
speare Plays,' Lord Penzance's ' The Bacon-Shakespeare Contro- 
versy,' all of which were published in 1 902. A more pretentious effort 
on the same lines was Mr. G. G. Greenwood's ' The Shakespeare 
Problem Restated' (1908), which the author supplemented with 
'In re Shakespeare: Beeching v. Greenwood. Rejoinder' (1909) 
and ' The Vindicators of Shakespeare : A reply to Gntics ' (1911). 
Perhaps the chief interest attaching to Mr. Greenwood's performance 
was the adoption of hia point of view by the American humourist 
Mark Twain, who in his latest book ' Is Shakespeare dead T * (1909) 
attacked the accredited behof. Mark Twain's intervention in what 
he called ‘the Baoon-Sbakespeare scuffle' proved as might be 
expected that his idlo 83 morasieB unfitted him for treating seriously 
matters of literary history or criticism. A wholesome corrective 
in a small compass to the whole attitude of doubt may be found 
in Mr. Charles Allen's ' Notes on the Baoon-Shakespeare Question ’ 
(Boston, 1900), and many later vindications of the orthodox faith 
are worthy of notice. Judge W^iliis in 'The Shakespeare- Bacon 
Controversy ' (1903) veiy carefully examined in legal form the 
documentary evidence and pronounced it to establish conclusively 
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Shakespeare’s position from a strictly legal point of view. Foioible 
replies to Mr. Greenwood’s attack were issued by Dean Beeching 
in his * William Shakespeare, Player, Playmaker, and Poet ’ (1906), 
and by Andrew Iiang in his * Shakespeare^ Bacon and the Great 
Unknown* (1912). The most comprehensive exposure of both 
the Baconian and sceptical delusions was made by Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, M.P., in * The Baconian Hereiy : A Confutation ’ (1918). 



m 


THB YOUTHFUL CAREER OF THE EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON 

From the dedicatory epistles addressed by Shakespeare to the 
Earl of Southampton in the opening pages of his two narrative 
poems, * Venus and Adonis* (1593) and *Luoreoe* 
^nthamptoa (1694)/ from the account given by Sir William 
Sbaketpeure. D*Avonant, and recorded by Nicholas Rowe, of the 
earl's liberal bounty to the poet,' and from the lan- 
guage of the * Sonnets,* it is abundantly dear that Shakespeare 
enjoyed very friendly relations with Southampton from the time 
when the dramatist*8 genius was ncanng its maturity. No con- 
temporaiy document or tradition suggests that Shakespeare 
was the friend or protigi of any man of rank other than 
Southampton ; and the student of Shakospeare^s biography 
has reason to ask for some information respecting him who en- 
joyed the exclusive distmotion of serving Shakespeare as his 
patron. 

Southampton was a patron worth cultivating. Both his parents 
came of the New Nobility, and enjoyed vast wealth. His father's 
ParaiUge ^a^ther was Lord Chancellor under Henry VIll, and 
when the monastenes were dissolved, although he was 
faithful to the old religion, ho was granted rich CFtates in Hamp- 
shire, including the abbeys of Titchheld and Beaulieu in the New 
Forest. He was created Earl of Southampton early in Edward Vi's 
reign, and, d 3 dng shortly afterwards, was succeeded by his only son, 
the father of Shakespeare's friend. The second earl loved magni- 
ficence in his household. * He was highly n^vcrcnced and favoured 
of all that were of his own rank, and bravely attended and served 
by the best gentlemen of those counties wherein he lived. His 
muster-roll never consisted of four lacqueys and a coachman, but 
of a whole troop of at least a hundred well-mounted gentlemen and 
yeomen.’ * The second earl remained a Catholic, like his father, 

» See pp 141, 147. * See p. 197. 

* Qerrase Markbam. Honour tn hu Perfection^ 1034. 

667 2 V 
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and a ohivaliDiu avowal of sympathy with Maiy Qoeen of Soots 
procured him a term of imprisonment in the year preoeding hk 
distinguished son’s birth. At a youthful age he married a lady 
of fortune, Mary Browne, daughter of the first Visooimt Montague, 
also a Catholic. Her portrait, now at Welbeck, was painted in 
her early married days, and shows regularly formed features beneath 
bright auburn hair. Two sons and a daughter were the issue of 
the union. Shakespeare’s friend, the second son, was bom at 
her father’s residence, Cowdray House, near Midhurst, 
oa!* 6?^373 October 6 , 1673. He was thus Shakespeare’s 
junior by nine years and a half. ‘A goodly boy, 
God bless him 1 ’ exclaimed the gratified father, writing of his birth 
to a friend.^ But the father barely survived the boy’s infancy. 
He died at the early age of thirty-five — two days before the child’s 
eighth birthday. The elder son was already dead. Thus, on 
October 4, 1681, the second and only surviving son became third 
Earl of Southampton, and entered on his great inhentance.* 

As was customary in the case of an infant peer, the little earl 
became a royal ward—* a child of state ’ — and Lord Burghley, the 
Prime Minister, acted as the boy’s guardian in the 
Queen’s behalf. Burghley had good reason to be 
satisfied with his ward’s intellectual promise. * He spent,’ wrote 
a contemporary, *hi 8 childhood and other younger terms in the 
study of good letters.’ At the age of twelve, in the autumn of 
1685, he was admitted to St. John’s College, Cambridge, * the 
sweetest nurse of knowledge in all the University.’ Southampton 
breathed easily the cultured atmosphere. Next summer he sent 
his guardian, Burghley, an essay in Ciceronian Latin on the some- 
what cynical text that ‘ All men are moved to the pursuit of virtue 
by the hope of reward.’ The argument, if unconvincing, is pre- 
cocious. * Every man,’ the boy tells us, * no matter how well or 
how ill endowed with the graces of humanity, whether in the 
enjoyment of great honour or condemned to obscurity, experiences 
that yearning for glory which alone begets virtuous endeavour.’ 
The paper, still preserved at Hatfield, is a model of caligraphy; 
every letter is shaped with delicate regularity, and betrays a refine- 
ment most uncommon in boys of thirteen.’ Southampton remained 
at the University for some two years, graduating M.A. at sixteen 


Education 


• LoseUy MSS. ed A. J. Kempe, p 2 10 

3 Hla mother, after ttdrtcen joan of widowhood, married m 1604 Sir Thomas Heneage, 
vioe'Chamberlala of Queen BUsabotU's houseliold , bat he died within a year, and in 
1606 she took a third imsband. Sir William Herrey, who diatingoished him sel f in mllitsiy 
seirice in Ireland and was created a peer as Lord Heirer by James I. 

a By kind permiasion of the Marquis of Sallsboiy I lately copied out this essay at 
Hatfield. 
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ml589. Thiooc^out 2^ after life hdoheriflhed for hiBcxdlafe^gi^ 
love and affeotion.’ 

Before leaving Cambridge Southampton entered hia name at 
Oray'B Inn. Some knowledge of law was deemed needful in one 
who waa to oontrol a landed property that waa not only large 
already but likely to grow.^ Meanwhile he waa aeduloualy oulti- 
vating hia literary taatea. He took into hia * pay and patronage ’ 
John Florio, the well-known author and Italian tutor, and waa 
aoon, according to Florio'a testimony, aa thoroughly versed in 
Italian as ^ teaching or learning * could make him. 

‘ When he was young,’ wrote a later admirer, * no ornament of 
youth was wanting in him ’ ; and it was naturally to the Court 
that hia friends sent him at an early age to display his varied graces. 
B!e can hardly have been more than seventeen when he was presented 
to his sovereign. She showed him kindly notice, and the Earl 
of Essex, her brilliant favourite, acknowledged his fascination. 
Thenceforth Essex displayed in his welfare a brotherly intereat 
which proved in course of time a very doubtful blessing. 

While still a boy, Southampton entered with as much aest 
into the sports and dissipations of his fellow courtiers as into their 
literary and artistic pursuits. At tennis, in jousts 
and tournaments, ho achieved distinction ; nor waa 
he a stranger to the delights of gambling at primero. 
In 1592, when ho was in his eighteenth year, he waa 
recognised as the most handsome and accomplished 
of all the young lords who frequented the royal presence. In the 
autumn of that year Elizabeth paid Oxford a visit in state. 
Southampton was in the throng of noblemen who bore her company. 
In a Latin poem describing the brilliant ceremonial, which was 
published at the time at the University Press, eulogy was lavished 
without stint on all the Queen’s attendants ; but the academic poet 
declared that Southaqipton’s personal attractions exceeded those 
of any other in the royal train. * No other youth who was present,’ 
ho wrote, * was more beautiful than this prince of Hampshire (quo 
non formosior alter nor more disirnguished in the arts of 

learning, although as yet tender doan scarce bloomed on his cheek.* 

1 In 15S8 his brother-in-law, Thomaa Arundel, afterwarda firet Lord Arundel In 
Wardonr (husband of hia only swter, Mary), petit ionod T^ord Hurghley to grant him 
on additional tract of the New Fon»t about hie houtie at Uoaulieu Although in hie 

* nonage/ Arundel wrote, the Bari was by no meaiia * of the BnuUleai hope/ Anindi^ 
with almost prophetic Insight, added that the Karl of I’embroke was Bonihampton's 

* moat feared riTol ' in the competition for the land In question. Amndel was refer- 
ring to the father of tliat third Earl of I’embroke who, despite the abeenoe of erldenoe, 
has been described as Shakespeare's friend of the HfnmtU (ct. Calmdur of Holfidd MBS. 
ill. 366). 


Recognition 
of South- 
ampton's 
youthful 
beauty. 


2 u 2 
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The last words testify to Southampton’s boyish appeaiaaee.^ 
Next year it was rumoured that his * external grace ’ was to reoeiye 
signal recognition by bis admission, despite his juTenility, to the 
Order of the Garter. * There be no Knights of the Garter new chosen 
as yet/ wrote a well-informed courtier on May 3, 1593, * but there 
were four nominated.’* Three were eminent public servants, 
but first on the list stood the name of young Southampton. The 
purpose did not take effect, but the compliment of nomination was, 
at his age, without precedent outside the circle of the Sovereign’s 
kinsmen. On November 17, 1595, he appeared in the lists set up 
in the Queen’s presence in honour of the thirty-seventh anniversary 
of her accession. The poet George Peele pictured in blank verse 
the gorgeous scene, and likened the Earl of Southampton to that 
ancient type of chivalry, Bevis of Southampton, so ’ valiant in 
arms,’ so * gentle and debonair,* did he appear to all beholders. * 
But clouds were rising on this sunlit horizon. Southampton, 
a wealthy peer without brothers or uncles, was the only male 
representative of his house. A lawful heir was 
essential to the entail of his great possessions. Early 
marriages — child -marriages — ^were in vogue in all 
ranks of society, and Southampton’s mother and guardian regarded 
matrimony at a tender age as especially incumbent on him in view of 
his rich heritage. Wlien the boy was seventeen Burghley accordingly 
offered him a wife in the person of his granddaughter. Lady Eliza- 
beth Vere, eldest daughter of his daughter Anne and of the Earl of 
Oxford. The Countess of Southampton approved the match, and 
told Burghley that her son was not averse from it. Her wish was 
father to the thought. Southampton declined to marry to order, 
and, to the confusion of his friends, was still a bachelor when 
he came of ago in 1694. Nor even then did there seem much 
prospect of his changing his condition. He was in some ways as 
young for his years in inward disposition as in outward apjiearanoe. 
Although gentle and amiable in most relations of life, he could 
be childishly self-willed and impulsive, and outbursts of anger 
involved him, at Court and elsewhere, in many petty quarrels 
which were with difficulty settled without bloodshed. Despite his 


* CL ApoUwu et Mwatum EvKriK^t E/SvA^m, Oxford, 1502, reprinted In EHta- 
Mhan Oxford (Oxford Historical Society), edited by Charles Flammer, zxix. 204 : 

Poet huno (i e. Earl of Eesex) insequltur clarft de stupe Dynasta 
Comej lure guo dmes quern Soath-Hamptonia magnum 
Hem- Vendicat heroezn ; quo non (brmosior alter 
Afloit, ant docta inneniB pneatantior arte ; 

Ora lloet teneri vix dum lanugine vement 


* Historical MSS CommisBion, 7th Beport (Appendix), p. 521 5. 

* Peelo’e Anglorum Ferur, 
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raak and wealthy h 6 waa oonaequently aooountod by many ladias 
of far too unoa r tain a temper to sustain marital responsibilities 
viUi credit. Lady Bridget Manners, sister of his friend the Earl 
of Rutland, was in 1594 looking to matrimony for means of release 
from the servitude of a lady-in>waiting to the Queen. Her guardian 
suggested that Southampton or the Earl of Bedford, who was 
intimate with Southampton and exactly of his age, would be an 
eligible suitor. Lady Bridget dissented. Southampton and his 
friend were, she objected, * so young,’ * fantastical,’ and volatile 
so easily cairied away ’), that should ill fortune befall her mother, 
udio was * her only stay,* she * doubted their carriage of themselves.* 
She spoke, she said, from observation.^ 

In 1695, at two-and-twenty, Southampton justihod Lady 
Bridget’s censure by a public proof of his fallibility. The fair 
Intrlguewiih Mistress Vernon (first cousin of the Earl of Essex), 
Biixabetb a passionate beauty of the (Dourt, oast her spell on 
Vemou. virtue was none too stable, and in September 

the scandal spread that Southampton was courting her * with too 
much familiarity.’ The entanglement with ' his fair mistress ’ opened 
a new chapter in Southampton’s career, and hfe’s tempests began 
in earnest. Either to free himself from his mistress’s toils, or to 
divert attention from his intrigue, he in 1506 withdrew from Court 
and sought sterner occupation. Despite his mistress’s lamentations, 
which the Court gossips duly chronicled, he played a part with his 
friend Essex in the military and naval expedition to Cadiz in 1696, 
and in that to the Azores in 1597. He developed a martial ardour 
which brought him renown, and Mars (his admirers said) vied 
with Mercury for his allegiance. He travelled on the Continent, 
and finally, in 1598, he accepted a subordinate placo in the suite 
of the Queen’s Secretary, Sir Robert Cecil, who was going on an 
embassy to Paris. But Mistress Vernon was still fated to be bis 
evil genius, and Southampton Icomt while in Paris 
Io’x 598 .* condition rendered marriage essential to her 

decaying reputation. He hurried to London and, 
yielding his own scruples to her entreaties, secretly made her his 
wife during the few days he stayed in this country. The step 
was full of peril To marry a lady of the Court without the Queen’s 

^ Cal. of the Duke of Rulland'i MSS i. 821 Bamabo liurnoft, wlio wm one of South' 
unptoa’s poetio admironB, addregsed a crude sonuot to ' tlie Heautiful Lodj, llio Ladjr 
Bridget Manners,' In 1893, at the same time as he addroMied one to Southampton. Both 
are appended to Dames’e collection of sonnets and other poems entitled Ptsrthenophe 
and Parthenophtl (cf. Arbor's Oamer, y. 480). Bamee apoetrophises IaAj Bridget as 
* talrest and sweetest 

Of all those sweet and fair flowers, * 

The pride of chaste Qynthia's [l.e. Queen Elisabeth’s] nch crown.' 
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ooDsent infringed a prerogative of the Cmwn by whieh EUsabeth 
Bet exaggerated store. 

The story of Southampton's marriage waa soon public property. 
His wife quickly became a mother, and when he crossed the Chaiinel 
a few weeks later to revisit her he was received pursuivants, 
who had the Queen’s orders to carry him to the Fleet prison. For 
the time his career was ruined. Although he was soon released 
from gaol, all avenues to the Queen's favour were closed to him. 
He sought employment in the wars in Ireland, but high command 
waa denied him. Helpless and hopeless, he late in 1600 joined 
Essex, another fallen favourite, in fomenting a rebellion in Lcmdon* 
in order to regain by force the positions each had forfeited. The 
attempt at insurrection failed, and the conspirators stood their 
trial on a capital charge of treason on February 19, 1600-1. South- 
Imprjson- ampton was condemned to die, but the Queen’s 
meat, Secretary pleaded with her that ‘ the poor young earl, 

r 6 ox- 3 . merely for the love of Essex, had been drawn into 

this action,’ and his punishment was commuted to imprisonment 
for life. Further mitigation was not to be looked for while the 
Queen lived. But Essex, Southampton’s friend, had been James’s 
sworn ally. The first act of James 1 as monarch of England was 
to set Southampton free (April 10, 1603). After a confinement 
of more than two years, Southampton resumed, under happier 
auspices, his place at Court. 

Southampton’s later career does not directly concern the student 
of Shakespeare’s biography. After Shakespeare had congratulated 
Southampton on his liberty in his Sonnet evii., there 
is no trace of further relations between them, although 
there is no reason to doubt that they remamod friends to the end. 
Southampton on his release from prison was immediately installed 
a Knight of the Garter, and waa appointed governor of the Isle 
of Wight, while aii Act of Parliament relieved him of all the dis- 
abilities incident to his conviction of treason. He was thenceforth 
a prominent figure in Court festivities. He twice danced a coranto 
with the Queen at the magnificent entertainment given at Whitehall 
on August 19, 1604, m honour of the Constable of Castile, the 
special ambassador of Spain, who had come to sign a treaty of 
peace between his sovereign and James But home politics 
proved no congenial field for the exercise of Southampton’s energies. 
Quarrels with fellow-courticrs continued to jeopardiM bis fortunes. 
With Sir Robert Cecil, with Philip Herbert, Earl of Montgomery, 
and with the Duke of Buckingham he had violent disputes. It was 


Later career. 


* Sw p. 383 and note 
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in the aohemes for ookuunng ^e New World that Southampton 
found an outlet for his impalaive aotivity. He helped to equip 
ezpeditioiui tq Viigmia, and acted m treasurer of the Virginia 
CJompany. The map of the country commemorates his labours 
as a cotonial pioneer. In his honour were named Southampton 
Hundred, Hampton River, and Hampton Roads in Virginia. 
Finally, in the summer of 1624, at the age of fifty-one, Southampton, 
with characteristic spirit* took command of a troop of Kngliidk 
volunteers which was raised to aid the Elector Palatine, husband 
of James Ts daughter Elizabeth, in his struggle with the Emperor 
and the Catholics of Central Europe. With him went his eldest 
son. Lord Wriothesley. Both on landing in the Low Countries were 
attacked by fever. The younger man succumbed at once. The 
Bari regained sufficient strength to accompany hia son's body 
Death on ^ Bergen -op-Zoom, but there, on November 10, he 
Nov. 10 ^ himself died of a lethargy. Father and son were 
both buried in the ohanoel of the church of Titch- 
field, Hampshire, on December 28. Southampton thus outlived 
Shakespeare by more than eight years. 



IV 


THB BABL OW SOnTHAMPTOB AS A LITSBA&T PATBOK 


Southampton's close relations with men of letters of his time 
give powerful corroboration of the theoiy that he was the patron 
whom Shakespeare commemorated in the * Sonnets.’ From earliest 
to latest manhood — throughout the dissipations of Court hfe^ 
amid the torments that his intrigue cost him, in the distractions 
of war and travel — the earl never ceased to cherish the passion for 
literature which was implanted in him in boyhood. His devotion 
to his old college. St. John's, is characterisiio. When a new library 
Southamp- ^ course of construction there during the closing 

tou'a coiIm- years of his hfe, Southampton collected books to the 
tion of books, 3(iOL wherewith to furnish it. This ‘ monu- 

ment of love.* as the College authorities described the benefaction, 
may still be seen on the shelves of the College library. The gift 
largely consisted of illuminated manuscripts — books of hours, 
legend of the saints, and medimval chronicles. Southampton 
caused his son to be educated at St. John's, and his wife expressed 
to the tutors the hope that the boy would 'imitate* his father 
* in his love to learning and to them.’ 

^ Even the State papers and business correspondence in which 
Southampton's career is traced are enhvenod by references to his 
literary interests. Especially refreshing are the 
active signs vouchsafed there of his sympathy with 
pU^”*****^ the great birth of English drama. It was with plays 
'I that he joined other noblemen in 1598 in entertaining 
his chief. Sir Robert Cecil, on the eve of the departure for Paris 
of that embassy in which Southampton served Cecil as a seoretaiy. 
In July following Southampton contrived to enclose in an offiohJ 
despatch from Paris ' certain songs * which he was anxious that 
Sir Robert Sidney, a friend of literary tastes, should share his 
delight in reading. Twelve months later, while Sonthampton 
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waf in Irelaiid» a lettor to him from tho oonnteM attested that 
onrrent literature was an everyday topic of their private talki 

* All the news 1 jBan send you,* ehe wrote to her husband, ‘ that 
1 think wiU make you merry, is that 1 read in a letter from London 
that Sir John FaJstaff is, by his mistress Dame Pintpot, made 
father of a goodly miller*8 thumb — a boy that's all head and very 
little body ; but this is a secret.' ^ This oiyptio sentence proves 
on the part of both earl and countess familiarity with FalatafiTs 
adventures in Shakespeare's ‘Henry IV,' where the fat knight 
apostrophised Mrs. Quickly as ‘ good pint pot ' (Pt. 1. u. iv. 443). 
Who the acquaintances were about whom the countess jested 
thus lightly does not appear, but that Sir John, the father of ‘ the 
boy that was all head and very little body,* was a playful allusion 
to Sir John's creator is by no means beyond the bounds of possibility. 
In the letters of Sir Tobie Matthew, many of which were written 
very early in the seventeenth century (although first published 
in 1660), the sobriquet of Sir John Falstaff seems to have been 
bestowed on Shakespeare: 'As that excellent author Sir John 
Falstaff sayes, “what for your businesse, news, device, foolerie, 
and libertie, 1 never dealt better ftmoe 1 was a man." * * 

When, after leaving Ireland, Southampton spent the autumn 
of 1599 in London, it was recorded that he and hia friend Lord 
Rutland * come not to Court ’ but * pass away the time 
the ttoue. merely in going to pla 3 rB every day.' • It seems that 
the fascmatlon that the drama hod for Southampton 
and his friends led them to exaggerate the influence that it was 
capable of exerting on the emotions of the multitude. Southampton 
and Essex in February 1601 requisitioned and paid for the revival 
of Shakespeare's ' Richard 11 * at the Globe Theatre on the day 
preceding that fixed lor their insurrection, in the hope that the 
play-scene of the deposition of a king might excite the citizens 
of London to countenance their rebellious design.* Imprisonment 
sharpened Sovii.bamptoii'B zest for the theatre. Within a year of 
hb release from the Tower m 1603 he entertained Queen Anne of 
Denmark at hb house in the Strand, and Burbage and hb fellow 
pbyers, one of whom was Shakespeare, were bidden present the 

* old * pby of * Love's Labour's Lost,' whose ' wit and mirth ’ wen 
oaloobted * to please her Majesty exceedingly.' * 

1 The original letter ia at Hatfield The whole le printed In Hletorical liannsertpU 
CommlMlon, Srd Rep. p. 146. 

* The qnoCation la a conluaed reminiscence of Falstafl*a reinarka In 1 Henry /F, 
XL It. The laat nine worda are an exact quotation of llnee ]e0.-l. 

** Sidney Papers^ li. IS3. * I»P 264-6 

* Bee p. 386 tuprtu 
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But these are merely aooidental testimonies to SonUiampton's 
literary x^redileetions. It is in literatnie itaeif, not in the prosaio 
records ol his political or domestic life, that the amfdeat proofs 
Bunive of his devotion to letters. From the hour that, as a hand* 
some and accomplished lad, he joined the Court and made London 
his chief home, authors acknowledged his appreciation 
a£iuL>n. literary effort of almost every quality and fonn. 

He had in his Italian tutor Florio, whose oirde of 
acquaintance included all men of literary reputation, a mentor 
who Ulowed no work of promise to escape his observation. Every 
note in the scale of adulation was sounded in Southampton's 
honour in contemporary prose and verse. Soon after the publica- 
tion, in April 1503, of Shakespeare’s * Venus and Adonis,’ with its 
salutation of Southampton, a more youthful apprentice to the 
Darnabe poet’s craft, Bamabe Barnes, confided to a published 
Barnes’s sonnet of unrestrained fervour his conviction that 
Monet, 1393 Southampton’s eyes — * those heavenly lamps ’ — were 
the only sources of true poetic inspiration. The sonnet, which is 
superscribed * to the Right Noble and Virtuous Lord, Henry, Earl 
of Southampton,’ runs : 

Receive, sweet Lord, with thy thrice sacred hand 
(Which saorod Muses make their instrument) 


These worthless leaves, which 1 to thee present, 
(Sprung from a rude and unmanurdd land) 

That with your countenance graced, they may iiithstand 
Hundrod-eyed Envy’s rough encounterment. 


Whose patronage can give encouragement. 

To scorn baok-woundmg ZoUus his band. 

Vouchsafe, right virtuous Lord, Mith gracious eyes — 
Those heavenly lamps \%hich give the Muses light. 
Which give and take in course that holy fire — 

To vie^ my Muse Mith your judicial sight: 

Whom, when time shall have taught, by fiight, to rise. 
Shall to thy virtues, ol much worth, aspire. 


Next year a writer of greater power, Tom Noshe, evinced 
little less enthusiasm when dedicating to the earl his masterly 
essay in romance, 'The Life of Jack Wilton.’ He 
addre*iS!^** describcs Southampton, who was then scarcely of 
age, as * a dear lover and oherisber as well of the 
lovers of poets os of the poets themselves.’ *A new brain,’ he 
exclaims, *a new wit, a new style, a new soul, will I get me, to 
canonise your name to posterity, if in this my first attempt I be 
not tiMiod of presumption.’^ Although 'Jack Wilton’ was the 


1 Soe NmIio’s Work*, ed Uckerrow, li 201. Hit whole pawage runs : ’ How wal or ill 
1 bane done in it, 1 am ignorant * (tlie efe thAt aeee round abont It edle aeee not 
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fint book Nasbfi dedtoated to Sootbamptooi it ii piobaUe 

that Nashe had made an earlier bid lor the eari'e patvonege* In 
a digreenon at the oloae of his * Pierce Peanileese * he grows eloquent 
in praise of one whom he entitles * the matchless image of honour 
and magnificent rewarder of yertne, Jove’s eagle-borne Ganimede, 
thrice noble Amintas.’ In a sonnet addressed to *thiB renowned 
lord** who * draws aU hearts to his love/ Nashe expresses regret 
that the great poet, Edmund Spenser, had omitted to celebrate 
* so special a pillar of nobility ’ in the series of adulatory sonnets 
prefixed to the ‘ Faerie Queene ’ ; and in the last linos of his sonnet 
Nashe suggests that Spenser suppressed the nobleman’s name 

Because feu words might not comprise thy famo.^ 

Southampton was bejrond doubt the nobleman in question. It 
is certain, too, that the Earl of Southampton was among the young 
men for whom Nashe, in hope of gain, as he admitted, penned 
‘amorous villanellos and qui passas.’ One of the least reputable 
of these efforts of Nashe survives in an obscene love-poom entitled 
‘The Choise of Valentines,’ which may be dated in 1595. Not 
only was this dedicated to Southampton in a prefatory sonnet, 
but in an epilogue, again in the form of a sonnet, Nashe addressed 
his young patron as his ‘friend.’ ^ 

Into It BeUe) ' only your Honours applauding enoouragement hath power to make m— 
arrogant. Inoomprehenaible is the heigtli of your spirit both in heroical resolution 
and matters of conceit. Vnrepriuoably porisheth that liooke whatsoeuer to wast paper, 
which on the diamond rocke of your ludgoment dieasterly chanonUi to be sbipwraiskt. 
A dere iouer and cheriaher you are, as well of the Jouors of Poets, an of Poets them selues. 
Amongst their sacred number 1 dare not ascribe my selfe, thouKh now and then 1 speak 
English ; that sroal braine I haue, to no further vso 1 conuert saue to be kinds to my 
frends, and fatall to my enemies. A new brain, a new wit, a new stile, a new soule will 
1 get mee to canonize your name to postentie, if in this my first ultonipt J be not taxed 
of preaumption. Of your gracious fouor 1 despaire not. (or 1 am not altogether Fames 
out-cast. . . . Your Lordslilp is the large spreading brancli of rwiown, from whence 
these my idle leaues aeeke to deriue their whole nourislung ' 

1 Tlie oomplimontary title of * Amyntas,' which W'as naturalised in English literature 
by Abraham Fraonoe’s two renderings of Tasso’s dmfaro—one direct from the Italian 
and the other (roi ihe Latin remuon of Thomas WataoD— was apparently bestowed 
by Spenser on the Bari of Derby in hm Cohn ChuU come Homr offatno ; and 

some critics assume tliat Nashe referred in IHfra Penntlrsir to that nobleman rather 
than to Sonthampton Bnt Nashe’s companson of his paragon to Ganymede suggests 
extreme youth, and .Southampton was nineteen tu while Derby w.iA Uilrty three. 
’ Amyntae * as a oompllmontazy designation was widely unod by the poula, and was not 
applied exclusively to any one patron of letters. It woh bestowed ou the poet Watson 
by Eichard Bamflold and by other of Watsfin’s panogyrista. 

3 I’wo mannscrlpt copies of the poem, which wus printed (privately) for the ftrst 
time, under the editorship of Mr John S Farmer, In IRUU, are oxtantr~ono among 
the Bawlluaon poetical manuscripts in tlie Bodleian Library, and tlie other among 
the maDUsoripts in iho Inner Temple Library (No A.'IH). The opening dedicatory 
sonnet, which is inscribed * to the right honorable the Ijord ^Southampton] * runs ; 

* Pardon, sweele flower of iimu him poutrVe, 

And f^ost bud the red roee euer bare, 

Although my muse, devorst from deeper care. 

Presents thee with a wanton Lbigie 
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Meanwhile, in 1595, the Tenatile Genrase Markham insenbed 
to Southampton, in a sonnet, his patriotic poem on Sir Richard 
Grenville’s glorious fight ofi the Azores. Markham 
•ow^? 7395. content to acknowledge with Barnes the 

inspiriting force of his patron’s eyes, but with blas- 
phemous temerity asserted that the sweetness of his lips, which 
stilled the music of the spheres, delighted the ear of Almighty 
God. Markham’s sonnet runs somewhat haltingly thus : 


Thou glorious laurel of the Muses* hill. 

Whose eyes doth crown the must viotorious pen. 
Bright lamp of virtue, in vhose sacred skill 
Lives all the bliss of ear>enchanting men, 

From gravel subjects of thy grave assays. 

Bend thy oouiageous thoughts unto these lines — 
The grave from whence my humble Muse doth raise 
True honour's spiiit in her rough designs — 

And when the stubborn stroke of my harsh song 
Shall seasonless glide through Almighty ears 
Vouchsafe to sweet it with thy bleasdd tongue 
Whose well-tuned sound stills music in the spheres ; 
So shall my tragic lays bo blest by thee 
And from thy lips suck their eternity. 


Subsequently Florio, in associating the earl’s name with his 
great Italian-Englisb dictionary — ^the ‘ Worlde of Wordes * — more 
soberly defined the earl’s place in the republic of letters when he 


blame my Terao of loobe imchastltye 
For pamtuig forth tbe tbings that hidden are, 

Since ail men act what 1 in spoeche declare, 

Onlle Induced witli varietie 
'Complamte and prautee, every one can write, 

And paaeion out their ponga in etatbe runes ; 

But of loues pleasures none did euer write. 

That have succeeded m theis latter tunes. 

* Accept of it, duare Lord, In gentle gree. 

And better lines, ere long, shall honor thee ' 

The poem follows in about three hnndred lines, and Is saoceeded by a second sonnet 
addressed by Bashe to his patron * 

* Thus hath my penne presum’d to please my friend. 

Oh mlghtat thou lykoaiae please Apollo’s eye. 

No, Honor brookes no such inipictie. 

Yet Ovid’e wantou muse did not offend 

* He is the fouutalne whence my streames do flows — 

Focglvo mo if I speak as 1 was taught; 

Alike to women, utter all 1 knowe. 

As longing to nnlade so bad a fraught. 

*Mj mynde once purg’d of such lascivioos wilt, 

With purifi^ words and hallowed verse. 

Thy praiaee in large volumee shall rebsarss, 

That better maie thy grsuer view befltt. 

* Meanwhile ytt rests, you smile st what I write 

Or lor attempting banish me your sight. 

*TBOMAB NaAHB.* 
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wmte : * As to me and many more the gbrions and gradons inn- 
shine of ^nr honour hath infused light and life.'^ A tribute 
Fiorio'k which Thomas Heywood, the dramatist and Shake* 
«****«•• speare's friend, rendered the £arl*s memory just after 
his death, suggests that Heywood was an early member of that 
Thomas oirole of poetic clients whom Florio had in mind. 
Herwoodi In * A Funeral Elegie upon the death of King James * 
tribute. which Heywood published in 1625 within a few months 
of Southampton's death he thus commemorates his relations with 
Southampton : 

Heury, Southampton's Earle, a souldier proved. 

Dreaded in warre, and in milde peace beloved : 

0 ! give me leave a little to resound 
His memory, as most in dutie bound, 

Because his servant onoe. 


The precise significance which attaches to tho word * servant ’ in 
Haywood's lines is an open question. Heywood was a prominent 
actor as well as dramatist, and his earliest thcatnoal patron was the 
Earl of Worcester, to whom ho dedicates his ology on King James. 
There is no evidence that Southampton took any company of 
actors under his patronage, and Heywood when he calls himself 
Southampton's * servant once* was doubtless vaguely recalling his 
association with the Earl as one of bis many })oetic clients.' 

The most notable contribution to this chorus of praise is to 
bo found, as 1 have already argued, in Shakespeare's * Sonnets.’ 

The same note of eulogy was sounded by men of letters 
^attSa^os until Southampton's death. When ho was released 
mr 6 o 3 *^^ from prison on James Ts accession in April 1603, 
his praises in poets' mouths were especially abundant. 
Not only was that grateful incident oelebratcd by Shakespeare 
in what is probably the latest of his 'Sormots* (No. evii.), but 
Samuel Daniel and John Davies of Hereford offered the Earl 

> In 1607 Burtofc (1575-1 G43) dcKlicaUiil U> Southampton bia translation of 

AchiUaa Tatit» — a very rant book (c(. 7imrs Lu SupjU F^b 10, 1006) In 1600 Edward 
Blount, a profeouonal friend of the publinher Iborpe, dedicated one of hie publloatlona 
{The Historie of the I nuxng of the Kir^^dnm of Panu^ to the Croume of CaMtU) * to the 
moat noble and abonndant president both of Honor and Vnrtue, Henry Earle ^ Bouth' 
ampton.' * In such proper and plaine langu^iKO ' fUloiint wrote ' to Uie rlglit honourable 
Mid worthy Earl ') ' aa a rooet bunihle and alToottonate dnetle 1 doo heere offer upon 
tlie altar of my hart. Uio first fruits of my long growing oiidevora ; which (with much 
oonatanole and oonficlonoe) I have cherudiod, onciy waiting ihla happy opportunity 
to make them manifest to your Lordship . whore now if (In roepect of the knowne distance 
betwixt the height of your Honorable spirit and tlic fiainmee of hit poore abilltlee) 
they tome into smoake and Taniah ere they can reach a degree of your morlte, vofoohaeie 
yet (moat exoellont Earle) to remember It was a fire that kmdlud them and gave them 
life at leaet, if not lasting Your Honor's patronage la (be onely object I aime at , 
and were the worthlneffiw of this Histone 1 present such as might warrant me an election 
out of a worlde of nobilitle, 1 woulde stilt pursue the happlnea of my flnt choiae ' 

- J. P. OolUer’s Btbtxographicai Account of Early Engluh Literalurff 1. S71-S. 
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oongratalation in more prolonged strains. Daniel addressed to 
Southampton many lines like these : 

The world had noTor taken so full note 
Of what thou art, hadst thou not been undone : 

And only thy affliction hath begot 
Alore &me than thy best fortunes could have won ; 

Yor over by adversity are wrought 
The greatest works of admiration; 

And all the fair examples of renown 
Out of distress and misery are grown; . . . 

Only the best-compos’d and w'orthiest hearts 
God sets to act the hard'st and oonstant’st parts. ^ 

Davies was more jubilant : 

Now wisest meu with mirth do seem stark mad. 

And cannot choose — ^their hearts are all so glad. 

Then let’s be merry in our God and King, 

That made us merry, being ill bestead. 

Southampton, up thy cap to Heaven fling. 

And on th<» viol there sweet praises sing, 

For he is come that grace to all doth bring.* 

Many like praises, some of later date, by Henry Locke (or 
Lok), George Chapman, Joshua Sylvester, Richard Brathwaite, 
George Wither, Sir John Beaumont, and others could be quoted. 
Musicians as well as poets acknowledged bis cultivated tastes, and 
a popular piece of instrumental music which Captain Tobias Hume 
included in his volume of * Poetical Musicke ’ in 1607 bore the 
title of *The Earl of Southamptons favorot.’* Sir John Beaumont, 
on Southampton’s death, wrote an elegy which panegyrises him in 
the varied capacities of warrior, oouncillor, courtier, father, and 
husband. But it is as a literary patron that Beaumont insists that 
he chiefly deserves remembrance : 

I keep that glory last which is the best. 

The lovo of learning which he oft expressed 
In conversation, and respect to those 
Who had a name in arts, in verse or prose. 

I DauieJ's Crrtatm Eputkt^ 1603 : me Daniel’s WotUm^ ed. Orosart, i. 217 seq. 

^ See Preface to Daviee’s J^icrooosmoi, 1603 (Davies’s IVorli, etl. Groaort, i. 14). 
At the end of Davies's MierocomttM there is also a congratolatory sonnet addressed to 
Southampton on his hberation (ib. p 96), beginning : 

Welcome to shore, unhappy-happy Lord, 

Prom the deop seas of ifaru^r and distress 
There like thou want to be thrown overboard 
In every storm of disoontentednsn 

• 3 Other pieces in the collection bore such titles as * The Barte of Sussex delight,' 

n^e Lady Arabellas faroret/ * The Rarl of I’cnibrokes Galiurd/ and ' Sir Christopher 
Hattons Choice ’ (cf. Himbanli, Biblwtheca Madngolta^ p. 35). 
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To the same effect m come twenty poema which were pah- 
lisbed in 1624, just alter Sontharopton'a death, in a volame en- 
titled ‘ Tearea of the lale of Wig^t, ahed on the Tombe 
ImS^cob. ^ noble valoious and loving Captaine and 

GoTemour, the right honorable Henrie, fiarl of 
Southampton.* The keynote ia atmok in the opening stanza of 
^e first poem by one Franoia Beale : 

Ye famous poets of the southern isle. 

Strain forth the raptures of your tragio muse. 

And with your Laureate pons come and compile 
Ihe praises due to this great Lord : peruse 
His globe of worth, and eke his vertues brave. 

Like learned Maroes at Mecmias* grave. 



V 

THX TBUB HJ8T0BY OX THOMAS THOBPH AHD * MB. W. H.’ 


TO . THE . OKLIE . BEOXTTEB . OF . 
THESE . INSVINO . SONNETS . 

MB . W. H. AIX . HAPPINBSSS . 
AND . TEAT . ETEBNITIE . 
PROMISED • 

BY . 

GOB . XVEB-LIVINO . POST . 
WISEKTH . 

THE . WELL- WISHING . 
ADVENTHREE . IN . 
SETTING . 

FORTH . 

T. T. 


In 1598 Francis Mercs enumerated among Shakespeare’s best 
known works his ’ sugar’d sonnets among his private friends.’ 

None of Shakespeare’s ’ Sonnets ’ are known to have 
tion o?th*^ been in print when Meres wrote, but they were doubt- 
iifioSg*** circulation in manuscript. In 1599 two of 

them were printed for the first time by the publisher, 
William Jaggard, in the opening pages of the first edition of ’ The 
Passionate l^lgriin.’ On January 3, 1599-1800, Eleazar Edgar, 
a publisher of small account, obtained a license for the publication 
of a work boarmg the title * A Booko called Amours by J. D., 
with certein other Sonnetes by W. S.* No book answering this 
description is extant. In any case it is doubtful if Edgar’s venture 
concerned Shakespeare’s ’Sonnets.’ It is more probable that his 
' W. S.’ was Wilham Smith, who had published a collection of 
sonnets entitled * Chloris ’ in 1596.^ On May 20, 1609, a license 


^ Anumrt of J. D wor« doobtlMB fonnete bj Sir John DaTtv, of which onlp s 
few have reached ua. There is no ground for J P. CoUler’e suggertion that J. D. was 
a misprmt for M. D., i *. Michael Drajton, who gave the fint edition of his sonnets 
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lor the publioatioa of Shakeepeare's * Sonnets* was granted by 
the Stationen’ Company to a publisher named Thomas Thorpe, 
and shortly afterwards the oomplete ooOeotion as they have reached 
ns was published by Thorpe for the first time.^ To the volume 
Thorpe prefixed a dedication in the terms which are printed 
above. The words are fantastically arranged. In ordinary gram- 
matioal order they would run : * The well-wishing adventurer in set- 
ting forth [t.e. the publisher] T[homas]T [horpe] wisheth Mr. W. H., 
the only begetter of these ensuing sonnets, all happiness and that 
eternity promised by our ever-living poet.* 

Few books of the sixteenth or seventeenth century were ushered 
into the world without a dedication. In most oases it was the 
work of the author, but numerous volumes, besides Sbake8peare*s 
* Sonnets,* are extant in which the publisher (and not the author) 
fills the f6U of dedicator. The cause of the substitution is not 
far to seek. The signing of the dedication was an assertion of 
full and responsible ownership in the publication, and the publisher 
in Shskkespeare's lifetime was the full and res]K>nsiblo owner of 
a publication quite as often as the author. The modem conception 
of copyright had not yet bt^en evolved. WTioever in the sixteenth 
or early seventeenth century was in actual possession of a manu- 
script was for practical purposes its full and responsible owner, 
literary work largely circulated in manuscript.* Sonvenera 
made a precarious livelihood by multiplying written copies, and 
an enteqirising publisher hod many opportunitios of becoming 
the owner of a popular book without the author's sanction or 
knowledge. When a volume in the reign of Elizabeth or James 1 
was published independently of the author, the publisher exercised 
unchallenged all the owner's rights, not the least valued of which 
was that of choosing the patron of the enterprise, and of penning 
the dcdicatoiy compliment above bis signature. 
SSSmu™. Occasionally circumstanoos might speciously justify 
the pubhsberis appearance in the guise of a dedicator. 
In the case of a posthumous book it sometimes happened that the 
author's friends renounced ownership or neglected to assert it. 
In other instances, the absence of an author from London while his 
work was passing through the press might throw on the publisher 
the task of supplying the dedication without exposing him to any 


In 1694 the title of Amoutt. That word was in France a common deelvnation of 
ooUectiona of eonneto (cf Drayton's Poemt^ ed. Collier, Xtoxburghe Cluh, p xzv). 

* A fnll acooant of I'horpe’B relations with the Sonnets Appears in mj introduction 
to the facamule of the original edition (Clarendon Preee, 1906). 

> See note to p 167 supra, 

2 X 
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charge of sharp praotioe* But as a role one of only two inferences 
is possible when a publisher's name figured at the foot of a dedicatory 
epistle : either the author was ignorant of the publisher’s design^ 
or he had refused to ooiintenanoe it, and was openly defied. In the 
case of Shakespeare's 'Sonnets’ it may safely 1^ assumed that 
Shakespeare received no notice of Thorpe’s intention of publishing 
the work, and that it was owing to the author’s ignorance of the 
design that the dedication was composed and signed by the * well- 
wishing adventurer in setting forth.’ 

But whether author or publisher chose the patron of his wares, 
the choice was determined by much the same considerations. 
Self-interest was the principle underlying transactions between 
literary patron and jiroUgi, Publisher, like author, commonly 
chose as patron a man or woman of wealth and social influence 
who might be expected to acknowledge the compliment either by 
pecuniary reward or by friendly advertisement of the volume in 
their own social circle. At times the publisher, sLghtly extending 
the field of choice, selected a personal friend or mercantile 
aoquamtanco who had rendered him some service in trade or 
private life, and was likely to appreciate such general expressions 
of good will as were the accepted topic of dedications. Nothixig 
that was fantastic or mystenous entered into the Elizabethan or 
the Jacobean publishers’ shrewd schemes of business, and it may 
be asserted with confidence that it was in the everyday prosaic 
conditions of current literary traffic that the publisher Thorpe 
selected ^Mr. W. H.’ as the patron of the original edition of 
Shakespeare’s 'Sonnets.’ 

A study of Thorpe’s charaoter and career clears the point of 
doubt. Thorpe has been described as a native of Warwickshire, 
Shakespeare’s county, and a man eminent in his 
eMrlyu'fe. profession. He was neither. He was a native of 
Barnet in Middlesex, where his father kept an inn, and 
ho himself through thirty years’ exyierience of the book trade held 
his own with difficulty in its humblest ranks. He enjoyed the 
customary preliminary training.^ At midsummer 1534 he was 
apprenticed for nine years to a reputable printer and stationer, 
Richard Watkins.* Nearly ten years later he took up the freedom 
of the Stationers’ Company, and was thereby quahfied to set up 
as a publisher on his own account.* He was not destitute of a taste 
for literature ; he knew scraps of Latin, and recognised a good 
manuscript when he saw one. But the ranks of London publishers 

* Tho details of his career are dr(|WQ from Mr Axber's TraaMenpt of the RegUtert 
of th^ Statiimfrs' Company^ 

9 Aiber, ii. 121. * Ib. ii 718. 
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veze oTerorowded, and such aocompliahments as Thorpe possessed 
were poor oompensation for a laok of capital or of family con- 
nections among those already established in the trade.^ For 
many years he contented himself with an obsciire situation as 
assistant or clerk to a stationer more favourably placed. 

It was as the self-appointed procurer and owner of an unprinted 

manusoript — a recognised rdle for novices to fill in the book trade 

of the period — that Thorpe made his first distinguishable appearance 

on the stage of literary history. In 1600 there fell into his hands 

in an unexplained manner a written copy of Marlowe's unprinted 

translation of the first book of * Lucan.' Thorpe 

confided his good fortune to Edward Blount, then 

maAuscript^ a stationer's assistant hke himself, but with better 

prospects. Blount had already achieved a modest 

success in the same capacity of procurer or picker-up 

of neglected *copy.* * In 1598 he became proprietor of Marlowe's 

unfinished and unpublished ‘ Hero and Leandcr,' and found among 

better-equipped fnonds in the trade both a printer and a publisher 

for his treasure -trove. Blount good-naturedly interested himself 

in Thorpe's * find,’ and it was through Blount a good offices that 

Peter Short undertook to print Thorpe’s manusoript of Marlowe's 

‘ Lucan,’ and Walter Burro agreed to sell it at his shop in St. Paul’s 

Churchyard. As owner of the manuscript Thorpe exerted the 

right of choosing a patron for the venture and of supplying the 

dedicatory epistle. The patron of his oboico was 

HadohM- friend Blount, and ho made the dedication the 

tory sdclr^ss 

to £divard vehicle of his gratitude for the assistance ho had 
toTSw received. The style of th(^ dedication was some- 

what bombastic, but I’horpe showed a literary sonso 
when he designated Marlowe *that pure clcmenlal wit,' and a 
good deal of dry humour in offering to * his kind attd true friend ’ 
Blount ^ some few instructions ’ whereby ho might accommodate 
himself to the unaccustomed rdle of patron.* For the conventional 


Ha dedica- 
tory address 
to £dikard 
Blount 
in x6oo 


I A younger brother, Uiohard, waa appreutiued to a stationer, Martin Kneor, for 
■eren years from August 24, 152G, but ho disrippeared b^dorn gaming the freeiloni of 
the company, either dying young or seeking anoUier oooupatlon (cf. Arbor's I'roTUffipt, 
ii. 213). 

3 C£. my paper * An Kbzabethan Ilookaoller ’ in Hth/tographtca, i. 474“fl8. 

* Thorpe gives e saroaatio description of a typical patron, tui'* anip'y atteeta the 
purely commercial relations ordinarily subsisting between dedicator and dodJoatee. 
* When 1 bring you the book.' ho advises Blount, ' take physic and keep state. AMlgn 
me a time by your man to come again. . . Censure scornfully enough and somewhat 

like a traveller. Commend nothing lest you dlwredit your (that whicli you would Mem 
to have) Judgment. . . One special virtue m our patrons of qjeee days 1 have promifled 
myself you shall fit excellently, which is to give nothing ' Finally 'Jliorfie, changing 
his tone, oballengee his patron's love * both in this and, 1 hope, many more sucoeedlog 
olAoes,* 

2x2 
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type of patron Thorpe disavowed respect. He preferred to plaoe 
himself under the protection of a friend in the trade whose good 
will had already stood him in good stead, and was capable of 
benefiting him hereafter. 

This venture laid the foundation of Thorpe’s fortunes. Three 
years later he was able to place his own name on the title-page 
of two humbler literary prizes — each an insignificant pamphlet 
on current events.^ Thenceforth for a dozen years his name 
reappeared annually on one, two, or three volumes. After 1614 
his operations were few and far between, and they ceased altogether 
in 1624. He seems to have ended his days m poverty, and has 
been identified with the Thomas Thorpe who was granted an 
alms-room in the hospital of Ewclme, Oxfordshire, on December 3« 
1635.* 

Thorpe was associated with the publication of twenty-nine 
volumes in all,’ including Marlowe’s ‘ Lucan ’ ; but in abnost all 
Character ^ operations his personal energies were confined, 

of his as in his initial enterprise, to procuring the manuscript, 

businesh ^ abort period in 1608 he oooupied a shop, The 

Tiger a Head, in St. Paiirs Churchyard, and the fact was duly 
announced on the title-pages of throe pubUcations which he issued 
in that year,* But his other undertakings were described on their 
title-pages as printed for him by one stationer and sold for him by 
another ; and when any address found mention at all, it was the 
shopkeeper’s address, and not his own. He never enjoyed in 
permanence the profits or dignity of printing his ' copy ’ at a press 
of his own, or selling books on premises of his own, and he can claim 
the distinction of having pursued in this homeless fashion the 
well-defined profession of procurer of manuscripts for a longer 
period than any other known member of the Stationers’ Company. 
Though many others began their career in that oapaoity, all except 
Thorpe, as for as they can bo traced, either developed into printers 
or booksellers, or, failing in that, Ix^took themselves to other trades. 


1 One ga\c au account of tlie Boat India Coiiipany'H fleet, (he other reported a 
speech deliyerod by Tlich.»rd Martin, M V , to JamiM 1 at Stamlonl Hill during the royal 
progress to London 

3 Ca/mdar o/ State Papers^ Domestic Series, p. 527. 

a Two boro hit nanio on the title-pugo in IC03 , one in 1604 ; two in 1605 ; two 
in 160G , two in 1607 , throe m 1608 , one in 1609 (i e. tho Sonnets ) ; three in 1610 
(l.e. IIxstno-mastiT, or ifte VUiyuright, as wull as Healey's translations); two in 1611 , 
one in 1612 , three in 1613 , two in 1614 , two in 1616 , one m 1618 ; and finally 
one in 162 4. Tlie last was u now edition of George Chapman’s Consptraae and Tragedse 
of Charles Duke of Bpron, w Inch Tliorpe first pubhsliod m 1608 

4 Tliey wore A H C or a eentune of Epigrams (anon ), by R. West of Magdalen 
Oollege, Oxford (a copy is in ths Bodleian Library) , Ohapman's Byron, and Jonson’s 
Jdasques of Blackneu and Deautg. 
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Very few of his wares does Tborpe appear to have proonred 
direct from the aothon. It is true that between 160fi and 1611 
there were issued under his auspioes some eight volumes genuine 
literary value, including, besides Shakespeare's ‘Sonnets/ three 
plays by Chapman,' four works of Ben Jonson, and Ooryat's 
* Odoombian Banquet.’ But the taint of mysterious origin attached 
to most of his literary properties. He doubtless owed them to 
the exchange of a few pence or shillings with a scrivener’s hireling ; 
and the transaction was not one of which the author had cogni- 
sance. 

It is quite plain that no negotiation with the author preceded 
the formation of Thorpe's resolve to publish for the first time 
Shakespeare’s ‘Soimets’ in 1609. Had Shakespeare associated 
himself with the enterprise, the world would fortunately have been 
spared Thorpe’s dedication to ‘ Mr. W. H.’ ‘ T. T.’s ’ place would 
have been fiUed by * W. 8.* The whole transaction was in Thorpe's 
vein. Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets ’ had been aln^ady circulating in 
manuscript for eleven years; only two hod as yet 
been printed, and those were issued by the publisher, 
William Jaggard, in the fraudulently christened 
volume, * The Passionate Pilgrim, by W^’illiam Shake- 
speare,’ in 1599. Shakespeare, except in the case 
of his two narrative poems, showed uidi (Terence to all questions 
touching the publication of his works. Of the sixteen plays of 
his that w^oro pubhshed in his lifetime, not one was printed with 
his sanction. He made no audible protest when seven contemptible 
dramas in which he had no hand were published with his name or 
initials on the title-page while his fame whs at its height. With 
only one publisher of his time, Richarrl Field, Ins frllow- towns man, 
who was responsible for the issue of * Venus ’ and ‘ Liiorene,’ is it 
likely that he came into personal relations, and there is nothing to 
show that he maintained relations with Field after tiio publication 
of ‘ Lucrecc ’ m 1694. ' 

lu fitting accord with the eircumstaiu'e that the publication 
of the ‘ Sonnets ’ was a tradesman’s venture which ignored the 
author’s feelings and rights, Thorpe in both the entry of the book 

1 Chapiuan and Jonson wuru v(*ry voluiniiiouH author'^, uud thoir works wi*r<* nought 
after by almost all the publishers uf i>ondon, riiinvof vihoin were 8U(i;e4*iful In lauiu'hlng 
one or two with or without the awllior’s H.inrtion Thor]«' K‘‘*n»R to liavi* taken partl- 
rolar care wiUi Jonran’H books, but niine of .JoiiMni's wr»rks fell Into his hands twlore 
1605 or after 1608, a small fraction ol Joiwju'rt bUTury hfo. It is signillcant tliat 
the author's dedication — tlin one c‘«*rtam mirk of iiubliiuition witli the autlior's aanction 
sippeara m only one of tlio Uireo plays by Ch iprnun that 'J'horjv issued, vis. In Byron, 
One or two copies of Tliori'c’s imprcMKioii of All Fooh haMi a dedication by the author, 
but it ifl absent from most of them. Xo kriowu w^py of Tliorpe's e<litioi) of Chapman's 
G^Uenuui Vaher has any dedication 


Shake- 
speare’s 
auflerings at 
publishers' 
nands. 
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in the Stationers* Registers and on its title-page brusquely designated 
it * Shakespeares Sonnets/ instead of following the more urbane 
collocation of words commonly adopted by living authors, viz. 
' Sonnets by William Shakespeare.’ ^ 

In framing the dedication Thorpe foUowed established precedent 
Initials run riot over Elizabethan and Jacobean books. Printers 
and publishers, authors and contributors of prefatory 
commendations were all in the habit of masking them- 
selves behind such symbols. Patrons figured under 
initials in dedications somewhat less frequently than 
other sharers in the book’s production. But the 
conditions determining the employment of initials in 
that relation were well defined. The employment of initials in 
a dedication was a recognised mark of close fnendship or intimacy 
between patron and dedicator. It was a sign that the patron’s 
fame was limited to a small circle, and that the revelation of his 
full name was not a matter of interest to a wide public. Such 
are the dominant notes of almost all the extant dedications in which 
the patron is addroasod by his initials. In 1593 Samuel Rowlands 
addressed the dedication of his * Betraying of Christ ’ to his ’ deare 
affected friend Maister H. W., gentleman.’ An edition of Robert 
Southwell’s * Short Rule of Life ’ which appeared in the same year 
bore a dedication addressed * to my deare affected friend M. [i.e. 
Mr.] D. S., gentleman.* The poet Richard Bomfield also in the 
same year dedicated the opening sonnet in his * Poems in divers 
Humours’ to his * friend Maister R. L.* In 1617 Dunstan Gale 
dedicated a poem, ‘ Pyramua and Thisbo/ to the ‘ worshipfull his 
verie friend D. [i.e. Dr.] B. H.’ * 

There was nothing exceptional in the words of greeting which 
Thorpe addressed to his patron ‘Mr. W. H.’ Dedications of 
Shakespeare’s time usually consisted of two distinct parts. Tiiero 
was a dedicatory opistlo, which might touch at any length, in 
either verso or prose, on the subject of the book and the writer’s 


The use of 
mitiaif in 
dedications 
of Elixa- 
bethan and 
Jacobean 
books. 


* The nearest parallel is thu title Srutoru Jtovre of DdxgkL$ (1S91), a poetic 
miaoeUou^ pintlcally asAigned tu the poet >iclio1a.s Breton by tlio stationer lUchard 
Jones. Uut compare Churchyardi Chipprs (1575) and Churchynrdt Challenge (1593) 

3 Many other instum'eB of Imtials hiptring in dedications under slightly different 
oiroamstancos will o<x'ur to bibliographeni, but ^1, on examination, point to the existence 
of a close intimacy between dedicator and dedicatee. K & 'b [i e possibly Uicbard 
Stafford’s] * Epistle dedicatorio ’ before hw ilrrarlutu (Oxford, 1609) was inscribed 

* to bis much honoured fatiier $ F ' An Apvlogtf for Women, or an Opponhon fo 

Mr. D, 0 hu assertion . . by U' //. of Er tn Ox. (Oxford, 1609), was dedicated to 

* the honourable and right vortuous Udie, the Ladio M il.' This volume, published 
in the same year as Shakespeare's Honnets^ offers a pertinent example of the generous 
freedom with which initials aero scattered over the preliminary pages of books of the 
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relations with his patron. But there was usually, in addition, a 
pr^minaiy salutation confined to such a smgle sentence as Thorpe 
displayed on the first page of his edition of Shake- 
speare’s 'Sonnets.* In that preliminaiy sentence 
the dedicator usually followed a widely adopted 
formula which was of great antiquity He habitually 
' wisheth ' his patron one or more of such blcesinffi 
as health, long life, happiness, and eternity. *A11 
poraeverance with soules happiness ' Thomas Powell * wishoth ’ 
the Countess of Kildare on the first page of his ' Passionate Poet ' 
in 1601. ' All happines * is the greeting of Thomas Watson, the 

sonnetteer, to his patron, the Earl of Oxford, on the threshold of 
Watson's 'Passionate Century of Love.* There is hardly a book 
published by Robert Greene between 1580 and 1502 that does not 
open with an adjuration before the dedicatory epistle in the form : 

t Tq Robert Greene wisheth increase of honour w'ith the 

full fruition of perfect felicity.* 

Thorpe in Shaki«peare*8 * Sonnets ’ left the conventional saluta- 
tion to stand alone ; he omitted the supplement of a dedicatory 
epistle.* There exists an abundance of contemporary examples 
of the dedicatory salutation without the sequel of the dedicatory 
epistle. Edmund Spenser's dedication of the ‘ Foene Queene * 
to Elizabeth consists solely of the salutation m the form of an 
assurance that the writer 'consecrates these his labours to live 
with the etenutie of her fame.* Michael Drayton both in his 
'Idea, The Shephoard's Garland * (1593) and in his *Poemo8 Lyrick 
and Pastorall * (1609) confined his address to his patron to a single 
sentence of salutation* Richard Brathwaite in 1611 exclusively 
saluted the patron of his ‘ Golden Fleece ’ with ‘ the continuance 
of God's temporal! blessings in this hfe, with the crowne of 
immortalitie in the world to come ’ ; while in like manner be greeted 


1 Dante employed It in tlio dedirat um of bin Jntina Cinnmrdia whicli ran * Domino 
Kani Unuidi deScal.» devotiwlniuH huum Dunlct Aligberms vitoin optat per tempora 
diutnma felicem et glonosi noiuinis in pcrputiium increinciiium.' 

2 Thorpe's dedicatory formiila and the type in wbic h it was set were dearly lu- 

flaenred by Ben Joneon’s form of dedication Ijefore thu flr't edition of hie Voiptms 
(1607), which, like SLakespraro'e vvaa publislietl by Thonio and printed for 

him by George Eld The prcliintnnry leaf in Vvlpom wwi in short lines and in the 
samefonntof OHpitnls was employed in Thon>e's doduatiou to^Mr. W H' On 
the opening leaf of Volpone st,indt* a greeting of ‘The 'J'wo Famous Univoisities,' 
to which *Ben' Jonson (The Grateful At Jknoa ledger) dodK.it^ both it [the play] and 
Himselfe.* In very email type at the right-hand comer of the page, below tiie 
dedication, ran the words ‘There follows au hputU if (you dare venture on) the 
length.’ The Epistle begins overleaf , 

* In the voluiiio of 1093 the words nui • ‘’Jo the noble and valorous gentleman 
Masttt Bobert Dudley, enriched with all \ ertues of the mindo and aurthy of all honorable 
desert. Your most affeLtionate and devoted .MiulaU Iirayton.* 
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the patron of his * Sonnets and Madrigals * in the same year with 

* the prosperitie of times sucoesse in this life, with the reward of 
eternitie in the world to come.’ It is * happiness * and * eternity,’ 
or an equivalent paraphrase, that had the widest vogue among ^ 
good wishes with which the dedicator in the early years of the 
seventeenth century besought his patron’s favour on the first page 
of his book. But Thorpe was too self-assertive to be a slavish 
imitator. His addiction to bombast and his elementary appreciation 
of literature recommended to him the practice of incorporating 
in his dedicatory salutation some high-sounding embellishments 
of the accepted formula suggested by his author’s writing.^ In 
his dedication of the ‘ Sonnets * to * Mr. W. H.’ he grafted on the 
common formula a reference to the immortality which Shakespeare, 
after the habit of contemporary sonnettcers, prophesied for his 
verse in the pages that succeeded. With characteristic magnilo- 
quonco, Thorpe added the decorative and supererogatory p^ase, 

* promised by our over-living poet,’ to the conventional dedicatory 

wish for his patron’s ^all happiness’ and ‘eternitie.’* Thorpe 
‘wisheth’ ‘Mr. W. H.’ ‘eternity’ no less grudgingly than ‘our 
over-living poet ’ offered his own friend the ‘ promise ’ of it in his 
‘Sonnets.’ , 

Other phrases in Thorpe’s dedicatory greeting have a tech- 
nical significanoo which exclusively concerns Thorpe’s position 
as the publisher. In accordance with professional custom he 
dubbed himself ‘the well-wishing adventurer in setting forth.’ 
Similarly, John Marston called him^sclf ‘ my own setter-out ’ when 
he assumed the rare responsibility of pubhshing one of his own 
plays (‘Parasitosler or the Fawne’ 1(U)G), while the publisher 
I’homas Walkloy, when reprinting Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Phil- 

> In 1610. Ui dedlcatins: St Au(ruimrn‘, Of the CU\e of Ood to tUo Earl of Pembroke. 
Thorpo swkwardly desrnbes the <nihj(%t-niatter ae * a desired citio sure in hearen/ 
and asBiffns to ' St. Auf^ustmo and hi** commentator Vives ' a ' savour of the secular.' 
In the same year, In dedicating E'pxctetiia kts Manuall to Florio. he bombastically pro- 
nounces the liook to bo * the Imnd to philosophy , the instniment of miitruments ; as 
Nature greatest in tlie least , us Homer's JIta3 in a nutehell , in les.ve coiupas^e more 
cunning.’ For otlier examples of Thorpe’s prctentioas, half-educated and ungrammatical 
stjlc, see p. 083, note S, and p. 686. 

* The fiiiggi*sfion is often mndo fclmt the onlj parullel o Thorpe's salutation of 
happiness is met with lu George Witlicr’s Abuses WInpt and stript (London, lOlS). 
There the dedicatory epihtle m prefaced hv ilio ironical ».'\hr tion ‘ To b.m^ndfo O. W. 
wi^heth all h,ippme*..iP * It is further tishertcd that With r lud probahlv Tliorpe’s 
dodication to ' Mr W H ’ in new when ho wrote tlnit js.itiri 'al ireiitciire Jt will now 
be recognised that Wither ainiod very gcnllj at no Idoriifiablc book, but at a feature 
common to scores of books Since his Jbu^s mi os printed by George EM and sold 
by Francis Burton — the printer and publisher concerned in 1606 in the pubUoation of” 

* W. H's’ Boutliwell manuscript—therc is a bare chani'*^ that Wither had In mind- 

* W. H.'s* greetmg of Mathew Saunders (see beloa), but fifty recently pablisbaiti 
volumes would have supplied him vk ith aimiJar hin ts. 
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alter’ in 16 i^, wrote that he ^advmtwrti to issue it’ * knowing 
how many weU^wiahers it had abroad.’ 

Thorpe, as far as is known, penned only one dedication before 
that to Shakespeare’s ’Sonnets.’ His dedicatory experience was 
previously limited to the inscription of Bfarlowe’s 
dcdicatioM ‘ Lucan ’ in 1600 to Blount, his friend m the trade, 

by Thorpe. p^ree dedications by Thorpe survive of a date subse- 

quent to the issue of the ’ Sonnets.’ One of these is addressed to 
John Florio, and the other two to the Earl of Pembroke.^ But 
these three dedications all prefaced volumes of translations by one 
John Healey, whose manuscripts had become Thorpe’s prey after 
the author had emigrated to Virginia, where he died shortly after 
landing. Thorpe chose, he tells us, Florio and the Earl of Pembroke 
as patrons of Healey's unprinted manuscripts because they had 
been patrons of Healey before his expatriation and death. There 
is evidence to prove that in choosing a patron for the * Sonnets,’ 
and penning a dedication for the se^oond time, ho pursued the exact 
procedure that he had followed — dehberately and for reasons that 
he fully stated — ^in his first and only preceding dedicatory venture. 
Ho chose his patron from the circle of his trade associates, and 
it must have been because his patron was a personal friend that ho 
addressed him by his initials, ’ W. H.* 

Shakespeare’s ’ Sonnets ’ is not the only volume of the period 
in the introductory pages of which the initials ’ W. H.’ play a 
•w H’ prominent part. In 1606 one who concealed him- 

siiiinsd^- self under the same letters performed for ’A Foure- 

SouSwdVi fould Meditation ’ (a collection of pious poems whioh 

i?z6(^ the Jesuit Robert »Soutbweli left m manuscript at his 

death) the identical service that Thorpe fM^rformed 
for Marlowe’s ‘Lucan’ iii 1600, and for Shakespeare’s * Sonnets’ 
in 1609. In 1606 Southwell’s manuscript fell into the hands of 
this ‘ W. H.,’ and ho pubhshed it through the agency of the printer. 
George Eld, and of an insignificant bookm^Uer, Francis Burton.* 
‘ W, H.,’ in his capacity of owner, supplied the dedication with 
his own pen under his initials. Of the Jesuit’s newly recovered 

* Thorpe dedicjited to Flono Kptrtctu-a hu ManuaU, and Ce&M hu TahU, out of 

Orerk ortginall by la 1 fi 1 0 ITe deducted to the J'larl of I Viuhroke St Auguitine^ 

Of the Cxtxe of Qod . Englxxhrd by I // , HUO, and a hocoiid udiliun of Jlttaley’a 
Epxartua^ 1616 

• .Sonthwell'fi Fourr-fmhi .MeditaUm of 1606 m a b»>f>k of px«!M8ivii ririty, only one 
complete printed copy (lately in the library of Air. Robert Hoe, of Now York) UaviuK 
been met with In onr time. A fraf?inpiit of lUo only other printed copy known iB 
now in the British Mii'.cum. Tho work waa reprinUd in chiellv from on early 
copy in manoscrlpt, by Mr Cliarle^ Ldmonds, tlie accompli'hed bibliographer, who in 
a letter to the Athewrum on November 1, 1678, imin?»^bd for the first time the identity 
of ' W. H.,' the dedicator of SouUiwelJ'a poem, with 'I liori>e'ti * Mr. W H ’ 
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poems * W. H.* wrote, * Long have they lien hidden in obeoiuitie, 
and haply had never seene the light, had not a meere aooident 
conveyed them to my hands. But, having seriously perused them, 
loath 1 was that any who are religiously affected, should be deprived 
of so great a comfort, as the due consideration thereof may bring 
unto them.’ * W. H.’ chose as patron of his venture one Mathew 
Saunders, Esq., and to the dedicatory epistle prefixed a con- 
ventional salutation wishing Saunders long life and prosperity. 
The greeting was printed in large and bold type thus : — 

To the Right Worihipfull and 

Vertuous Gentleman, Mathew 

Saunders, Efquire. 

W. H. wifheth, with long life, a profperous 
achieuement of his good defires. 


There follows in small tyiio, regularly printed across the page, 
a dedicatory letter — the frequent sc^qucl of the dedicatory salu- 
tation — in which the writer, ‘ \V. H.,’ commends the religious 
temper of * these meditations ’ and deprecates the coldness and 
stonhty of his own * conceits.’ The dedicator signs himself at the 
bottom of the page * Your Worships unfained affectionate, W. H.’ ^ 
The two books — South well’s * Foure-fould Meditation’ of 1606, 
and Shakospean^’s ‘ Sonnets * of 1600 — ^have more in common 
than the appearance on the preliminary pages of the initials * W. H.* 
m a prominent place, and of the common form of dedicatory saluta- 
tion. Both volumes, it was announced on the titlo-pagos, came 
from the same press — the press of George Eld. Eld for many 
years co-operated with Thorxie in business. In 1605, and in each 
of the years 1607, 1608, 1609, and 1610 at least one of his ventures 
was publicly declared to bo a specimen of Eld’s t 3 fpography. Many 
of Tliorpe’s books came forth without any mention of the printer ; 

^ A iiuinu^npt vulume Bt Oscott College contains a conteinpomry copy of those 
poems by Southwell which ‘ unfained affectionate W. II ' first gave to the printing 
The owner of the Osoutt foIuiuo, Tetor Mowle or Uoulde (as he indifferently 
spells hiA name), entered on the first page of the manuscript in his own hiuidwntlag 
an * eplstel dedioatorie ' which he confineil to the conventional greeting of happineoi 
here and heronitor. The words ran ' To the right worshipful! lir. Thomas EUievett 
Esquire. Peter Mowle wisheth the perpetuytle of true felyaitie, the health of bodie and 
Boule with contmwunoQ of worsiupp in this worKlo, And after Death the participation 
of Ueavonlie happiness dewnnge all worldos for evi •- ' 
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bat E]d*f name figures more frequently upon them than that of 
any otber printer. Between 1605 und 1609 it is likely that Eld 
printed all Thorpe’s * copy ’ as matter of oourse Jtnd that he was 
in constant relations with him. 

There is little doubt that the * W. H.’ of the Southwell volume 
was Mr. William Hall, who, when he procured that manuscript 
. w. H ’ and publication, was an humble auxiliary in the 
Mr.’ William publishing army.i William Hall, the ‘W. H.' of the 
Southwell dedication, was too in all probability the 
Mr. W. H.’ of Thorpe’s dedication of the ‘ Soimets.'* 

The objection that *Mr. W. H.* could not have been Thorpe’s 
friend in trade, because while wishing him all happiness and eternity 
* The oolie Thorpe dubs him * the onlic begetter of these insuing 

formidable. Thorpe did not employ 
procuFsr.' * begetter’ in the ordinary sense* but in much the 

* Hall fllta rapidly acroai the stage of literary history. Tie boz^’(h 1 an appronticeshlp 
to the printer and stationer John Allda from ID77 to 15K1, and was admittod to iho 
froo<lom of the Stationen>' Oonipuny in tlie latter year For the long period of twnnty- 
tvo years after his release from his Indentures ho was connoc'ted with tho trade in a 
dependent oapadty, doubtleas as assistant to a master-stationer. When in 1C06 thu 
monosexipt of Soutliwoirs poems was csouveved to his hands and he adopt'd tho recogni»«od 
HAe of procurer of their publicaiion, he bad not set up in bunmoss (or hitiiseK It wu^ 
only later m the same year (160(1) that he obtained the lioen'«o of tho Stationers' Company 
to Inaugiurste a press in his own name, and taro years poasod before be boKHU business. 
In 1008 he obtained for publication a theological manuscript ehicli appeiureil next year 
with his name on the titlo-puge for tlie first time. 'J'liiH \olumo con>4lituted tlie carlloHt 
credential of his independenoo It entitled him to tlio prefix ' Mr ' In ul) social rolatinns. 
Between 1609 and 1614 he printed some twenty volumes, most of them sermon* and 
almost all devotional In tone. The most important of his secular uudortaking was 
Quilhm’s far-famed Duplay of Hcraidric^ a folio issued in KilO In Kil'J If.ili printed 
an account of tlie con^ictlOll and execution of a noiod pnJipuoknt, Joliii Selnian, who 
bad been arrested while prufcs.Moniiny engaged in the Uoyal ( liapel ut Wltitehnll On 
the title-page Hall gave liio own name by Ins initmlH only. The book won described in 
bold type as * printed by \V. IJ.' ond as on Hale at tlie Hliop of Tboiiins Arolicr in ht T'uul's 
Churchyard. Hall was a c^arcful printer wiUi a healthy dread of niiKpriiits, but hia 
business dwindled after and, soon .hspoMing of it to one John Bvale, be disappeurod 
into private life. 

* A bookseller (not a printer), William IIoIuk*!, who was in buKiriess for himsolf 
between 1690 and ( i5, was t>o only other menitMT of thi* SUf lonor.’ C otnpany bi>arlng 
at the required dates the initials of * If * Kiit he was ordinarily known by his full 
name, and there Is no indication tliat be had cither profi«ssioriiiI or pri\utn relations 
with Thorpe 

* Most of his dedications are penned in a Ioom* dlr’tion of pruteritious bombast which 
It is often difflcult to interpret ex.i<tlv Vt hui dedie-iting m 1010- the year nf ter tho 
iasne of the Sonwts — Healey's KpicMus hu Vanuall ' to a true (aunrer of forward spirltH, 
Maister John Florio,’ Thon»® "rites of I'piet^tus work * In all hin^'u ig«H, agiM, by all 
persons high prized, unbraced, yea iubosonied It filled not tho hand with Icaues, but 
fills yc bead with lessons nor would boo held in hind btit h id by liarteto honto He is 
more seiKXiless than a stocke tnat hath no cood simimi of ihi't stoii k ’ In the same year, 
when dedicating Healey's translation of *^1 Aiumstine'B (’ittr of f/rni to the Karl of J’em- 
broke, Thorpe clumsily refers to Pembroke's patronage of llealiy's earlier elTorts In 
translation thus* *He tliat against detrac'tion la^yond cxjws'tatiun. then found your 
iweete patronage in a matter of small moment without distruKt or disturbance. In this 
work of more weight, as he approoued his more abilitie, so would not but expect your 
Hosoore more acceptance ' 
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same teohnioal significanoe which other of his dedicatory expres- 
sions bear. ‘Begetter/ when literally interpreted as applied to 
a literary work, means father, anthor, producer, and it cannot be 
seriously urged that Thorpe intended to describe ‘Mr. W. H/ 
as the author of the ‘ Sonnets.* ‘ Begetter ’ has been used in the 
figurative sense of inspirer, and it is often assumed that by ‘ onlie 
begetter ’ Thorpe meant ‘ sole inspirer,* and that by the use of 
those words ho intended to hint at the close relations subsisting 
between * W. H.* and Shakespeare in the dramatist's early life ; 
but that interpretation presents as we have seen num^rless 
difficulties. Of the figurative meanings set in Elizabethan English 
on the word ‘ begetter,* that of ‘ inspirer * is by no means the only 
one or the most common. ‘ Beget ’ was not infrequent^ employed 
in the attenuated sense of * get,* * procure,* or ‘ obtain,’ a sense 
which is easily deducible from the original one of ‘ bring into being.* 
Hamlet, when addressing the players, bids them ‘ in the very whirl- 
wind of passion acquire and begei a temperance that may give it 
smoothness.* ‘ I have some cousins german at Court,’ wrote 
Dekker in 1602, in his ‘ Satiro-Mastix,* ‘ [that] shall beget you the 
reversion of the Master of the King’s Revels.* ‘ Mr. W. H.,’ whom 
Thorpe described as ‘ the onlie begetter of these insuing sonnets,’ 
was in all probability the acquirer or procurer of the manusonpt, 
who brought the book into being either by first placing the manu- 
script in Thorpe's hands or by pointing out the means by which a 
copy might be acquired. To assign such significance to the word 
‘ begetter ’ was entirely in Thorpe’s vein.^ Thorpe described his 
r6le in the enterprise of the ‘ Sonnets ’ as that of ‘ the well-wishing 
adventurer in setting forth,* i.e. the hopeful speculator in the scheme. 
‘ Mr. W. H.’ doubtless played the almost equally important part — 
one as well known then os now in commercial operations — of the 
‘ vendor * of the property to be exploited. A few years earlier, 
in 1600, one John Bodenham in similar circumstances made over 
to a ‘stationer* Hugh Astley an anthology of published and 
unpublished poetic quotations, which Astley issued under the title 
of ‘ Belvedere or The Garden of the Muses.’ In a prefatory page 

1 Tins is the sense allotted to tlie nord in tlm ^eat Variuroin edition of 1821 by 
Malone's disciple, James Uo^oll ttie }ounc;cr,^lio, like his master, whs a bibliographical 
expert of tlio higlifst autliorlty. For further e\iden(‘e of the use of the word ' begot ' 
in the Bon*<e of ' get,* ‘gain,' or * proi'urc ’ m F.ngli-h of tl\e sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuried, sec the presout writer’s Introduction to the .^oimets Facsimile (Oxford, 190ft) 
pp. 38-9 Tho fact that the oightecutli-century commentators— men like Malone and 
Steo\ ene— who were tliorougiily well vened m tho literary liLstory of the sixteenth century 
should have fuilod to reoogniHo any connection tictween * Mr. W. H.* and Shakespeare’s 
peiBonal history is in itself a very strong argument aguinst the interpretation foisted on 
the dedication during the nineteenth century by waiters who have no pretensions to 
be reckoned tlie equal<i of Malone and Steovens as literary archxeologists. 
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Bodenham was oalied ^ First causer andooUeotour of these Flo^trois,* 
and at the end of the book ‘ The Gentleman who was (Ae cause of 
this ooUeotion.’ Thorpe applied to * Mr. W. H.* the word * begetter * 
in the same sense as Astley applied the words * first causer * and 
* the cause ’ to John Bodenham, the procurer of the copy for his 
volume known as * Belvedere * in 1600. 



VI 


*MB. WILLIAM HSBBEBT’ 


Fob some eighty years it has been very generally assumed that 
Shakespeare addressed the bulk of his sonnets to the young Earl 
On of the Pembroke. This theory owes its origin to a spe- 
not^ ciously lucky guess which was first disclosed to the 

stan^f^ * public in 1832, and won for a time almost universal 

‘Mr^^iiuam acceptance.^ Thorf^’s form of address was held 
^ to justify the mistaken inference that, whoever 

^Mr. W. if. may liave been, ho and no other was the hero of the 
alleged story of the ' Poems * ; and the cornerstone of the Pembroke 
theory was the assumption that the letters ‘Mr. W. H.’ in the 
dedication did duty for the words * Mr. William Herbert,* by which 
name the (third) Earl of Pembroke was represented as having been 
known in youth. The originators of the theory claimed to discover 
in the Earl of Pembroke the only young man of rank and wealth 
to whom the initials * W. H.* applied at the needful dates. In thus 
interpreting the initials, the Pembroke theorists made a blunder 
that proves on examination to be fatal to their whole contention. 

The nobleman under consideration succeeded to the earldom of 
Pembroke on his fatheris death on January 19, 1601 (N.S.), when he 


^ Jameti lloaden, n journalist and tha biographer of Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, 
was tile first to suggest the Pembroke theory in a letter to the Gmtleman'* Iiagann§ 
in 1832 A few months later Mr. J amea ITeywood Bright wrote to the magazine claiming 
to have reached the same couclusion as ear!> as 1819, altliough he had not published 
it Boadeu re-statini the I’embroko theory in a volume on Shakespearf *9 Sonnets which 
he published In 1887. C Ariuitago Brown adopted it m 1888 in his Shakespeare's Auto- 
biographical Poems. The Bev Jowph Hunter, who accepted the theory without qaali> 
flcation, signllicantly pointed ont in his yew Itlustrations of Shakespeare m 1846 (ii. 346) 
that It had not occurred to any of the writers in the great Variorum editions of Shakespeare 
nor to critics so acute in matters of literary history as Malone or George Gholmen. The 
most arduous of its recent supporters sms Hioiuas Tyler, wtio pubii^ed an edition of 
the Sonnets in 1K90, and there further ad\Anood a claim to identify the * dark lady * 
of tlio SonnHs with Mary Fitlon, a lady of the Court and the Earl of Pembroke's mistress. 
Tylor endeavoured to substantiate both the Pembroke and the Fitton theories, by 
merely repeating his original arguments, in a pamphlet v hicb appeared in Apnl 1899 
under the title of The II erben- Fitton Theory a Reply [i e. to criticisms of the theories 
by Lady Newdegate and by myself] 
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was twraty years and nine months old, and from that date it is 
unquestioned that he was always known by his lawful title. But 
it has been overlooked that the designation * Mr. William 
Herbert; for which the initials ‘Mr, W. H,’ have 
imcmn only been long held to stand, could never in the mind of 
bcri^yo^. Thomas Thorpe or any other contemporary have de- 
nominated the earl at any moment of bis career. When 
he came into the world on April 9, 1580, his father had been (the 
second) Earl of Pembroke for ten years, and he, as the eldest son, 
was from the hour of his birth known in all relations of life — even 
in the baptismal entry in the parish register — by the title of lx>rd 
Herbert, and by no other. During the lifetime of his father and his 
own minority several references were made to him in the extant 
correspondence of friends of varying degrees of intimacy. He is 
called by them, without exception, * my Lord Herbert., ’ * the Lord 
Herbert; or * Lord Herbert.’ ^ It is tnio that os the oldest son of an 
earl he held the title by courtesy, but for all practical purfK>Bes it 
was as well recognised m common speech as if he had been a peer in 
his own right. No one nowadays would address in current parlance, 
or entertain the conception of, Viscount Cranbome, the heir of the 
present Marquis of Sabsbury, as * Mr. R. C.’ or * Mi. Rob(;rt Cooil.' 
It is no more legitimate to assert that it woukl have occurred to an 
Elizabethan — ^leost of all to a personal acquaintance or to a publisher 
who stood toward his patron in the relation of a personal depondoot — 
to describe ‘young Lord Herbert,’ of Elizabeth’s reign, as ‘Mr. 
William Herbert.’ A lawyer, who in the way of business might 
have to mention the young lord’s name in a legal document, would 
have entered it as ‘ William Herbert, commonly called Ixird Herbert.' 
The appellation ‘ Mr.’ was not used loosely then as now, but indi- 
cated a precise social grade. Thor^io’s employment of the prefix 
‘Mr.’ without qualification is in itself fatal to the pi* tension that 
any lord, whether by right or courtesy, was mtcnd('d.* 

1 (X. Sydney Fapers, ed. Oolllnfi, i 353, * My Lord (of Pembroke) hiniselC with 
my Lord Uctfbrrt (ie) oome up to nee the Quooa * CRowbind W hyto to Sir llobnri Sydney, 
October 8, 1691), and again p. 361 (Novemher 16, 1505) ; and p 872 (Deoenibor 5, 1596). 
John Ohamberlain wrote to Sir Dudley Oarioton on Auf^ii'^t 1, 1599, * Young Lord ttarbert^ 
Sir Henrie Oorie, and Sir William WoodhouMo, are all in election at ('uurt, who ahall aet 
the beet legge foremost * Chambftlaxn't Mirra (r^imdeu Soc ), p />7. 

3 Thomas Sackville, the author of the Induction to The Mirntr for Magitiratea and 
other poetical pieces, and port author of Oorbodvc, was born plain ‘ Thomas Kackvlllo,* 
and woB ordinoniy oddreeaed m youth os * Mr SockTllIe ' lie wrote all his literary 
work while he bore that and no other designation ITr sub'oerjuonlly abandoned literature 
for pobtics, and was knighted and created Lord Ituckliurst \ cry lute in life, in 1604— 
at the age of airty-eight — he became Karl of Dorset A few flf his youthful elTasious, 
which bore his early signature, ' M. [i.e Mr ] Sackrllle,’ were reprinted with that signature 
unaltered in on encyclopiedic anthology, Englnnd'a Pocnojiuj, which wua pubhslied, 
wholly independently of in 1600, after he had ijt ome Boron Buckburst. Aliout 
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Pn>of iB at hand to establiflh that Thorpe was under no mli- 
apprehension as to the proper appellation of the Earl of Pembroke, 
and was incapable of Tenturing on the meaningless 
misnomer of *Mr. W. H.’ Insignificant publisher 
though he was, and sceptical as he was of the merits 
of noble patrons, he was not proof against the tempta* 
tion, when an opportunity was directly offered him, of 
adorning the prefatory pages of a publication with the name of a 
nobleman, who enjoyed the high ofiicial station, the literary culture, 
and the social infiuence of the third Earl of Pembroke. In 1610 — 
a year after he published the * Sonnets ' — there came into his hands 
the manuscripts of John Healey, that humble literary aspirant who 
had a few months before emigrated to Virginia, and had, it would 
seem, died there, liealcy, before leaving England, had secured 
through the good offices of John Florio (a man of influence in both 
fashionable and literaiy circles) the patronage of the Earl of Pem- 
broke for a translation of Bishop Hall's fanciful satire, 'Mundus 
alter et idem.' Calling his book * The IJiscoverie of a New World,* 
Healey had prefixod to it, in 1609, an epistle inscribed in garish 
terms of flattery to the * Truest mirrour of truest honor, William 
Earl of Pembroke.’^ When Thorpe subsequently made up his 
mind to publish, on his own account, other translations by the same 
hand, he found it desirable to seek the same patron. Accordingly, 
in 1610, he prefixed in bis own name, to an edition of Healey's 
translation of St. Augustine's *Citic of God,’ a dedicatory address 
*to the honorablest patron of the Muses and good mindes, Lord 
William, Ecurlo of Pembroke, Knight of the Honourable Order (of 
the Garter), &c.' In involved sentences Thorpe tells the * right 
gracious and gracefule Lord ' how the author left the work at death 
to bo a * testimonie of gratitude, observance, and heart's honor to 
your honour.' * Wherefore,' he explains, ’ his Icgaoic, laide at your 
Honour's feote, is rather boro dehvered to your ifonour's humbly 
thriso-kissed bonds by his (loore delegate. Your Lordship's true 
devoted, Th. Th.’ 

Again, in 1616, when Thoqie procured the issue of a second 
edition of another of Healey's translations, ‘Epictetus ManuaU. 


Thofpe’t 
mode of 
addrening 
the Earl of 
Pembroke. 


the eame date ho similartj do<>imiaced lliomaa or Mr SackviUe In a reprint, tioaa- 
thoriaed by bun, of hia /ndwtion to T/m* .l/irror /or Magutratrs, which was In the original 
text Ascribed, wiUi porfeot torreftness, to Thomas or Mr Sackville There is clearly no 
sort of parallel (as has been ut>;cd) between such an exiilicable, and not unwarrantable, 
inotac hromsm and the misnaming' of the lorl of Pembroke ' Mr W H ’ As might be 
anticipated, persistent reeeurrii adords no paralie] fur the latter irregularity 

i An examination of a copy of the liook ui the Bodleian — none is in the British 
Museum — shows that the dedication is signed J «!., and not, as Mr. Fleay infers, by 
Thorpe. Thorpe hod no concern m thte volume. 
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Gebee Table. Theophrastiu Charaoten^* he supplied more eonspiou* 
ouB evidenoe of the servility with whioh he deemed it iuoombent on 
btm to approaoh a potent patron. As this address by Thorpe to 
Pembroke is diffioult of access, I give it in extenso : 

*To the Right Honourable, William Earle of Pembroke, Lord 
Chamberlaine to His Majestie, one of his most honorable Privie 
Gounsell, and Knight of the most noble order of the Garter, fto. 
* Right Honorable. — ^It may worthily seeme strange unto your 
Lordship, out of what frenzy one of my meanenesae hath presumed 
to commit this Saoriledge, in the straightnesse of your Lordship's 
leisure, to present a peece, for matter and model so unworthy, and 
in this scribbling age, wherein great persons are so pestered dayly 
with Dedications. All 1 can alledge m extenuation of so many 
incongruities, is the bequest of a deceased Mon ; who (in bis life- 
time) having offered some translations of his unto your Lordship, 
ever wisht if these ensuing were published they might onely bee 
addressed unto your Lordship, as the last Testimony of his dutifull 
affection (to use his own termes) The true and reall upholder of 
Learned endeavors. This, therefore, beemg loft unto meo, as a 
Legacie unto your Lordship (pardon my presumption, great Lord, 
from so meane a man to so great a person) I could not without some 
impiety present it to any other ; such a sod priviledge have the 
bequests of the dead, and so obligatory they are, more than the 
requests of the living. In the hope of this honourable acceptance 
1 will ever rest, 

* Your lordship’s humble devoted, 

‘ T. Th.’ 

With such obeisances did publishers then habitually creep into 
the presence of the nobility. In fai’t, the law which rigorously 
maintained the pnvileges of peers left them no option, 'i'he alleged 
erroneous form of address in the dedication of Shakespeare’s 
‘ Sonnets ' — * Mr. W. H.* for Lord Herbert or the Earl of Pombreko — 
would have amounted to the offence of defamation. And or that 
misdemeanour the Star Chamber, always active in protecting the 
dignity of peers, would have promptly called Thorpe to account.* 
(jff the Earl of Pembroke, and of his brother the Earl of Mont- 
gomery, it was stated a few years later, ‘ from just observation,’ 

* On January 27, 1607-8, one Sir Henry Colto was Indicted for Hlander In the Star 
Chamber for addreaslnff a peer, l^rd Morley, ae * goodmaa Morley.’ A technical defect 
— the omission of the precise date of the aiJogf^J oflpnce — in the bill of indictment led 
to a dlamiseal of tlie cause See LfM Kep<tru$ del Caw tn Camera Stellata^ J0U3 to IfiOli, 
edited from the manuscript of John Haearde by i' Uaddou, F 8.A. Cpnvatoly 
printed for Alfred Morrison), p .348 

2 Y 
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oa very pertinent authority, that * no men came near their lordahipe 
[in their capacity of literary patrons], but with a kind of religious 
address/ These words figure in the prefatory epistle which two 
actor-friends of Shakespeare addressed to the two Earls in the 
posthumously issued First Folio of the dramati8t*8 works. Thorpe^s 
‘ kind of religious address ’ on seeking Lord Pembroke's patronage 
for Healey's books was somewhat more unctuous than was custom- 
ary or needful. But of erring conspicuously in an opposite direction 
he may, without misgiving, be pronounced innocent. 



VII 


SHAKSSFXABS AKD THS SABL OF PEHBROKt 

With the disposal of the allegation that * Mr. W. H.* represented the 
Earl of Pembroke's youthful name, the whole theory of that earl's 
identity with Shakespeare's friend collapses. Outside Thorpe's 
dedicatory words, only two scraps of evidence with any title to 
consideration have been adduced to show that Shakespeare was at 
any time or in any way associated with Pembroke. 

In the late autumn of 1603 James 1 and his Court wore installed 
at the Earl of Pembroke's house at Wilton for a period of two 
months, owing to the prevalence of the plague in 
w*th the * London. By order of the ollicors of the royal house* 
oomplay hold, the King’s company of players, of which Shake* 
at Wilton spearo was a member, gave a performance before the 
° King at Wilton Houst^ on December 2. The aotors 

travelled from Mortlake for the purpose, and wore paid in the ordin- 
ary manner by the treasurer of the royal houiK^hold out of the 
public funds. There is no |Jositive evidence that Shakespeare 
attended at Wilton with the company, but assuming, as is probable, 
that he did, the Earl of Pembroke con be held no more responsible 
for his presence than for his repealed presence under the same 
conditions at Whitehall. The visit of the King’s players to Wilton 
in 1603 has no bearing on the Earl of Pembroke's alleged relations 
with Shakespeare.^ 

‘ p. 879 A tradition Hpronfl: ap at Wilt-on at tho ond of Ibe Jnat century to 
the effect that a letter onoe eziHt«ii there in whidi Uiu ('ouriiiw of PembroJee bade her son 
the earl while he oim id atb^dunoo on Jumoa I at Halitilmry briiiR the Klnff to Wilton to 
witness a performance of Am You Ltkf t( The <X)iiutesK ik Haid to have added, * We have 
the man Shakoeppani with ufl ' No tan^fible evidence of Uie oxlKteuco of the letter Is forth 
oomui^, and its tenor stampn it, if it exi>>tM, at on upiorant invention. 'Jlie inrcurostanoas 
under which both Kuig and players visited W'lltoti in KIOS are completely misrepresented. 
The (Tourt temporarily occupied Wdtou House, and Shakespeare and ins comrades 
were ordered b> the otbeers of the royal huuw'hold to f^ive a performance there in ths 
same way as they would have been itumnioneil to play belure iho KLuk hail he bseti 
at Whitehall. It is hunlly ncoosHary to add that tiic CountesH of Pembroke's mode 
of referring to literary men is well kno^^n slic treated Umm on terms of tsiuality, and 
could not in any aberration of nilml or tt’inpfT have referred to Shakespeare as ' the 
man Shakespeare ' Similarly, tiic presont J^arl of Poinbroko purchased of a I.ondoa 
pioture^ealer In 1897 what purported to be n portrait of the tliird Karl of Pembroke, 
and on the back was pasted a pa{>er, that was ropresentdd ko date from the seventeenth 
century, containing wme lines from Shaki^ieare’g Sonnet Uxxl f9-11), Kubsoribed 
with the words * lihake^ieare unto the Karl of IVmbrokt, 1003 ' Tho ink and h and- 
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The second instance of the association in the seventeenth oentniy 
of Shakespeare's name with Pembroke's tells wholly against the 
The dcdica- Conjectured intimacy. Seven years after the drama* 
tioo of the tist’s death, two of his friends and fellow-actors pre* 
Pint Folio. pared the collective edition of his plays known as the 
First Folio, and they dedicated the volume, in the conventional 
language of eulogy, * To the most noble and incomparable poire of 
brethren, William Earl of Pembroke, &o., Lord Chamberlaine to the 
King's most excellent Majesty, and Philip, Earl of Montgomery, 
&o., Gentleman of His Majesties Bedchamber. Both Knights of the 
most Noble Order of the Garter and our singular good Lords.* 

The choice of such patrons, whom, as the dedication intimated, 
*no one came near but with a kind of religious address,* proves 
no private sort of friendship between them and the dead author. 
To the two earls in partnership books of literary pretension were 
habitually dedicated at the xieriod.^ Moreover, the third Earl of 
Pembroke was Lord Chamberlain in 162.3, and exercised supreme 
authority in theatrical affairs. That his patronage should be sought 
for a oollectivo edition of the works of the acknowledged master 
of the contemporary stage was naturaL It is only surprising 
that the editors should have yielded to the vogue of soliciting the 
patronage of the Lord Chamberlain’s brother in conjunction with 
the Lord Chamberioin. 

The sole passage in the editors' dedication that can be held 
to bear on the question of Shakespeare's alleged intimacy with 
Pembroke is to be found in their remarks : * But since your lord- 
ships have beeno pleas'd to thinke these trifles something, hereto- 
fore ; and have prosequuied both them, and their Authour living, 
with so much favour : wo hope that (they outliving him, and be 
not having the fate, common with some, to bo exoquutor to his 
owno writings) you will use the like indulgence toward them you 
have done unto their parent. There is a great difference, whether 
any Booko choose his Patrones, or find them : This hath done 
both. For, so much were your lordships’ likings of the severall 
parts, when they wore acted, as, before they were published, the 
Volume ask’d to bo yours.’ There is nothing whatever in these 
sentences that does more than justify the ioferciice that the brothers 
shared the enthusiastic esteem which James I and all the noblemen 
of his Court extended to Shakespeare and hia plays in the dramatist’s 

writing are quite modem, aad hardly make protontH> to be ot old date In the eyes of 
anyone accustomed to study manuacripta On May 0, an erpert exaounation 

was made of the portrait and the int^'nption. on the inyitation of tlie present carl, and 
the in'^'fiption ananlmouBly roici*lcii 

* Of T)0 (cI* 8 -Iw AuUca ot I’hc Courtier’ 9 -tr/r, 1607 , Stephens's A WotUl of Wondet$^ 
1607 ; and Oiranh The Unfortunate Spanuird^ Leonard Digges's translation from the 
Spanish. 1632 
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lifetime. Apart from his work as a dramatist, Shakespeare, in his 
capacity of one of *the King’s servants ’ or company of players, 
was personally known to all the officers of the royal household 
who collectively controlled theatrical representations at Court. 
Throughout James I’s reign his plays were repeatedly performed 
in the royal presence, and when the dedicators of the First Folio, 
at the conclusion of their address to Lords Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, describe the dramatist’s works as ‘ these remaines of your 
Servant Shakespeare,’ they make it quite plain that it was in the 
capacity of * King’s servant * or player that they knew him to have 
been the object of their noble patrons* favour. 

The ^Sonnets’ offer no internal indication that the Earl of 
Pembroke and Shakespeare ever saw each other. Nothing at all 
is deducible from the vague parallelisms that have been adduced 
between the earl’s character and position in life and those with 
which the poet credited the youth of the ‘Sonnets.* 
It may bo granted that both had a mother (Sonnet iii.), 
that both enjoyed wealth and rank, that both were 
regarded by admirers os cultivated, that both were 
self-indulgent m their relations with women, and that 
both in early manhood wore indisposed to marry, 
owing to habits of gallantry. Of one alleged t>oint of resemblance 
there is no evidence. The loveliness assigned to Shakespeare’s 
youth was not, as far as wo can learn, definitely set fo Pembroke’s 
account. Francis Davison, when dedicating his ‘Poetical Rhap- 
sody* to the carl in 1(U)2 in a very eulogistic sonnet, makes a 
cautiously qualified reference to the attractiveness of his person 
in the lines : 

[Hifll out^^H^ll sliapo, though it most lovely bo. 

Doth in fair rolx3S a fairer soul aitiro. 

The only portraits of him that survive represent, him in middle 
ago,^ and seem to confute tho suggestion that he was reckoned 
handsome u: any thne of life; at most they confirm Anthony 
Wood’s description of him as in Pierson ‘rather majestic than 
elegant.’ But the point is not one of moment, and tho argument 
neither gains nor loses, if we allow that Pembroke may, at any rate 
in the sight of a poetical panegyrist, have at one period reflected, 
like Shakespeare’s youth, ‘ the lovely Aj»ril of his mother's prime,* 
But when wo have reckoned up the traits that can, on any 
showing, be admitted to be common to both Pembroke and Shake- 
speare’s alleged friend, they all proto to be equally indistinctive. 
All could be matched without difficulty in a score of youthful 

1 Cf. th« angrmTizigs of Simon Tom, Stoat, and Vandorroont, after tbe portrait 
bj Mytena 


No sugges- 
tion in the 
• Sonnets * 
of the 
youth’s iden 
tity with 
Pembroke. 
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noblemen and gentlemen of Elizabeth's Court. Direct external 
evidence of Shakespeare’s friendly intercourse with one or other 
of Elizabeth’s young courtiers must be produced before the 
* Sonnets’ ’ general references to the youth’s beauty and grace can 
render the remotest assistance in establishing his identity. 

Although it may be reckoned superfluous to adduce more 
arguments, negative or positive, against the theory that the Earl 
of Pembroke was a youthful friend of Shakespeare, it is worth 
noting that John Aubrey, the Wiltshire antiquary, and the 
biographer of most Englishmen of distinction of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, was zealously researching from 1650 onwards 
into the careers alike of Shakespeare and of various members of 
the Earl of Pembroke’s family — one of the chief in Wiltshire. 
Aubrey rescued from oblivion many anecdotes — scandalous and 
otherwise — both about the third Earl of Pembroke 
iKnOTani of about Shakespeare. Of the former he wrote in 

My^wiation his ‘Natural History of Wiltshire’ (ed. Britton, 

Shakespeara 1647), recalling the earl’s relations with Massinger 

Pembroke many other men of letters. Of Shakespeare, 

Aubrey narrated much lively gossip in his ‘Lives 
of Eminent Persons.’ But neither in his account of Pembroke 
nor in his account of Shakespeare does ho give any hint that they 
wore at any time or in any manner acquainted or associated with 
one another. Had close relations existed between them, it is 
impossible that all trace of them would have faded from the 
traditions that were current m Aubrey’s time and were embodied 
in his writings.’ 


1 It iB unnoooHsarjr, after what has been wiid ai>ove (pp 104. 100 n ), to consider 
Beriously tlte rag«n^tlon tiiat the * ili&rk lady * of the Smnets was Mary Fittou. maid of 
honour to l^een Elisabetli Tlii> frohcHome ludy . who was at one time Pembroke’s miB- 
trosa and Imre him a cliild, iian boon introduced into n discUMUon of the ifmruts only on the 
awnuiption Uiat her lover, i’einhroko, was the youth to whom the SonnHs wore addressed. 
Lady Newdoifate’e Oowp from a Mwitmeni /ioam (1807), which famishes for the fint 
time a connet*te«l tiloj^aphy of Pembroke's nihdress. atloquatcJy disposes of any lingering 
hope that Bliakae]ieartt may havo coiiimeraorated iior ui his black-oomplexioned heroine, 
liitdy Newdeg ite states that two woll-jiresorvcd portraits of Mary Fitton remain at 
Arbury, and tli.it tiicy reveal a lii<ly of fair complexion with brown hair and grey eyen. 
Family history the autliciiticiti of the portrait'' boyoml doubt, and the endeavour 

lately made by Mr Tyler, the chief ehumpioii of the tiopelesb Fitton theory, to dilute 
tiielr authontieity satisfortorily met by Mr (' O I)rid:;ciii.in in an appendix to the 
second edition of Tiiidy Ncwd4wraU*'H book aho learn from Lady Newdegate's 

volume that Miss Fitton, during her girlhood, wis pebten*d by the attentions of a middle* 
aged admirer, a married friend of the family. >lr William KnoUyn It has boon lamely 
■nggehteil by some of tlio supportors of the Peuibroke theory that Sir William KnoUjB 
was one of Die persons named Will who are alleged to be noticed as oompotitom with 
.Shakospirire and the buppositttious ’ Will Herbert' for ‘ the dark lady’s ' favours in 
tlio Sonneig (cxxxv , cxxxm , and perhaps Uxiii ) But that u a shot wholly out of 
Tango. The wording of those £[onnc(s, when it is thoroughly tested, proves beyond 
reasonable doubt that the poet was the only lover named Will who is represented as 
courting the disdainful lady of tiie SonntU^ and that no reloranoe wdiatever is made 
there to any other person of that (Kristian name 
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No one has had the hardihood to assert that the text of the 
* Sonnets * gives internally any indioation that the youth's name 
took the hapless form of * William Herbert * ; but many com- 
mentators argue that in three or four sonnets Shakespeare admits 
in so many -words that the youth boro his own Christian name of 
Will, and even that the disdainful lady had among her admirers 
other gentlemen entitled in familiar intercourse to similar designa- 
tion. These are fantastic assumptions which rest on a misconcep- 
tion of Shakespeare's phraseology and of the character of the 
conceits of the * Sonnets/ and are solely attributable to the fanatical 
anxiety of the supporters of the Pembroke theory to extort, at all 
hazards, some sort of ovidonoe in their favour from Shakespeare's 
text.^ 

In two sonnets (cxxxv.-vi.) — the most artificial and ^con- 
ceited * in the collection — the poet plays somewhat enigmatically 
on his Christian name of * Will/ and a similar pun has been doubt- 
fully detected in Sonnets cxxxiv. and cxliii. That Sbakespi^are was 
known to his intimates as * Will ' is attested by the well-known lines 
of his friend Thomas Heywood : 

* Mellifluous Shakespeare, whose enchanting quill 
Commanded mirth and passion was but Will.' * 


The groundwork of the 8onnettef*r’8 pleasantry is the identity in 
form of the proper' name with the common noun ‘will.’ Tliis 
word connoted in Elizabethan English a generous variety of 
Eiisabethan conceptioms, of most of which it has long since 

meanings of been deprived. Then, os now, it was employed in 

the general psychological sense of volition ; but it 
was more often specifically appbed to two hmit<*d manifestations 


> Edward Dowdon p xtxv.) wnt«i ' It appeal « from tfie punninR 

■onnats (czxrv- and czUii.) that the Chrn^tian name of hhaksperB'H friend waa Uie aumo 
os his own. Wii/,' and thence is deduced the argument tfiat tho friend could only bo 
Idantical with one who, like William Karl of Pembroke, b^re that Clirlstion name 
* HfsrorcMc of the Jlleued AnffUi (1635). 
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of the volition. It was the oommonest of synonymB alike for ' self- 
will * or * BtubbomneBs ’ — ^in which sense it still survives in * wilful ’ 
— and for * lust,* or * sensual passion.* It also did occasional duty 
for its own diminutive ‘ wish,’ for ‘ caprice,’ for ‘ goodwill,’ and for 
‘free consent’ (as nowadays in ‘willing,’ or ‘willingly’). 

Shakespeare constantly used ‘will’ in all these significationB. 
lago recognised its general psychological value when he said ‘ Our 
Shakes e s gardens, to the which our wills are 

uMs ^ gardeners.’ The conduct of the * will ’ is discussed 
the word. manner of philosophy in ‘ Troilus and 

Cressida’ (ii. ii. 1)1-68). In another of lago’s sentences, ‘Love 
is merely a lust of the blood and a permission of the will,’ light is 
shed on the process by which the word came to be specifically applied 
to sensual desire. The lost is a favourite sense with Shakespeare and 
hiB contomporarios. Angelo and Isabella, in * Measure for Measure,’ 
are at one in attributing their confiiot to the former’s ‘ will.’ The 
self-indulgent Bertram, in ‘All’s Well,’ ‘fleshes his “will” in the 
spoil of a gentlewoman’s honour.’ In ‘ Hamlet ’ (lu. iv. 88) the 
prince warns his mother : * And reason panders will.* In ‘ Lear ’ 
(IV. vi. 279) Regan a heartless pbt to seduce her brother-in-law 
is assigned to ‘ the undistinguished space ’ — the boundless range — 
*o£ woman’s will.’ Similarly, Sir Philip Sidney apostrophised 
lust as ‘ thou wob of will.’ Thomas Lodge, in ‘ Pbilhs ’ (Sonnet xi.}, 
warns lovers o! the ruin that menaces all who ‘ guide their course 
by will’ Nicholas Breton’s fantastio romance of 1599, entitled 
‘ The Will of Wit, Wit’s Will or Will’s Wit, Chuse you whether,’ 
is espooially rich m like illustrations. Breton brmgs into marked 
prominence the antithesis which was familiar in his day between 
* will ’ m its Hensual meaning, and ‘ wit,’ the Elizabethan synonym 
for reason or cognition. ‘ A song between W^it and Will ’ opens 
thus : 

W%t : What art thou, Will ? TFtll * A babe of nature’s brood. 

Wit Who was thy sire 7 W%U : Sweet Lust, as lovers say. 

WU Thy mother who 7 WtU : W'lld lusty wanton blood. 

When waMt thou bom 7 Will : In merry month of Alay. 

Wtl And where brought up 7 Will : In school of little skill 

W%t . What loarn’dst thou there 7 IFtli ; Love is my lesson still. 

Of the use of the word in the sense of stubbornness or self-will, 
Roger Asoham gives a good mstanco in his ' Scholemaater ’ (1570), 
where he reoommonds that such a vice in children as * will,’ which 
he places in the category of lymg, sloth, and disobedience, should 
be * with sharp chastisement daily cut away.’ ^ * A woman will have 


I Kd. Msfor, p Sft. 
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b«r wiU* was, among Elizabeihaa wags» an exoeptMmaUy popnUi 
proverbial |diiaBe» the point of 'wbiob revolved about the eqmvooal 
mf ii ming of the laet word. The phrase supplied the title of ‘a 
pleasant comedy,* by William Haughton, which—from 1507 onwards 
^eld the stage for the unusually prolonged period of forty yean. 
* Women, because they cannot have their wills when they dye, they 
will have their wills while they live,* was a current witticism which 
the barrister Manningham deemed worthy of record in his * Diary * 
in 1602.^ In William Goddard's ‘Satirycall Dialogue* (1615 T) 
‘ Will ’ is persomfied as * women’s god,* and is introduced in female 
attire as presiding over a meeting of wives who are discontented 
with their husbands. * Dame Will ’ opens the proceedings with 
an * oration * addressed to her * subjects * in which iiguro the hnes : 

Knotp'i 1 am Will,* and mil yield you reletfe. 

Be hold to apeake, I a the vnue'a deluiht^ 

And euer teaa, and wtUfe, th'usbandea apxght. 

It was not only in the * Sonnets ’ that Shakespearo — almost 
invariably with a glance at its sensual significance — rang the changes 
on this many-faced verbal token. In his earlic'st play, * Love a 
Labour’s Lost* (ii. i. 97-101), after the princess has tauntingly 
assured the King of Navarre that bo will break his vow to avoid 
women's society, the king replies ' Not for the world, 
fair madam, by niy mW (i.e. willingly). The pnooess 
ibe word. rotorts * Why wiU [i.e. sensual desire] shall break it 
[i.e. the vow], w%U and nothing else.' In ‘ Muoh 
Ado * (v. iv. 26 scq.), when Benedick, anxious to marry Boatrioe, 
IB asked by the lady's uncle, * What’s your will ? ’ he y>layf uily lingers 
on the word m bis answer. As for his * will,’ his ' will ’ is that the 
uncle’s ‘ goodwill may stand with his ' and Beatrice’s ‘ will ’ — ^iii 
other words that the undo may consent to their union. Nlnnder 
and Anne Pago vary the tame s£K>rt when the former misinterprets 
the young lady’s * WhaJ is your will T ’ into an inquiry into the 
testamentary disposition of his propc^rty. To what depth of vapidity 
Shakespearo and contemporary punsters could sink is nowhere 
better illustrated than iu the favour they iK^stowed on efforts to 
extract amusement from the panties and disparities of form and 
meaning subsisting between the words * will ’ and ’ wish,’ the latter 

1 Manningbftm'f Diary^ p. 92 , cf BarnAb«i Otl^i Pastaralf UBtina 3 : 

But women will )i«\« tbeir own willa, 

Alas, why thiui eliould 1 complain ? 

* The toll of this part of Qwldard's toIuoio Ih printed In it^hoa, but the word * Will,' 
which oooatantlj recun, ia always dlatinguiHlicd by roman Goddard'a yery rare 

Dialoffve was r<q»rlnt6d privately by Mr John S Parmer In 1897. 
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being in vernacular use ae a diminutiTe of the former. Twice in the 

* Two Gentlemen of Verona * (i. iii. 63 and iv. li. 96) Shakespeare 
almost strives to invest with the devour of epigram the unpretending 
annoonoement that one interiooutor’s ‘ wish * is in harmony wi^ 
another interlocutor’s ' will’ 

It is in this vein of pleasantry — *’ will ’ and ' wish ’ are identically 
contrasted in Sonnet cxxxv. — ^that Shakespeare, to the confusion 
of modem readers, makes play with the word ‘ will ’ in the * Sonnets,* 
and especially in the two sonnets (ozxxv-vi.) which alone specionsly 
justify the delusion that the lady is courted by two, or more than 
two, lovers of the name of Will. 

One of the chief argumenta advanced in favour of this inter* 
pretation is that the word ‘will’ in these sonnets is frequently 
Italicised in the original edition. But this has little or no bearing 
on the argument. The corrector of the press recognised that 
Sonnets cxxxv. and cxxxvi. largely turned upon a 
and OTcgu- simple pun between the writer’s name of ‘ Will ’ and 

luhoTb^^ the lady’s * will.’ That fact, and no other, he indicated 

BUf^tiian very roughly by occasionally italicising the omoial 
word. Typography at the time followed no firmly 
fixed rules, and, although ‘ will ’ figures in a more or 
less punning sense nineteen times in these soimets, the printer 
bestowed on the word the distinction of italics in only ten instances, 
and those were selected arbitrarily. The italics indicate the obvious 
equivoque, and indicate it imperfectly. That is the utmost that 
can be laid to their credit. They give no hint of the far more 
complicated punning that is alleged by those who believe that 

* Will ’ is used now as the name of the writer, and now as that of 
one or more of the nval suitors. In each of the two remaining 
sonnets that have been forced into the service of the theory. 
Nos. cxxxiv. and oxliii., ‘ will ’ occurs once only ; it abne is italicised 
in the second sonnet in the original edition, and there, in my 
opinion, arbitrarily and without just causc.^ 

The general intention of the complex conceits of Sonnets cxxxv, 
and cxxxvi. becomes obvious when wc bear in mind that in them 


* Bmidos punninR words, printers of pootry in the sixtoentli and seventoenth oentories 
madn an ofTort to italicise proper names, unfamiliar words, and words deemed worthy 
of special emphasis. Uiit they did not strictly adboro to tliese rules, and, while they 
often faded to italicise the words that d(w%o(l itaiiciHitioQ, they freely italicised others 
that did not merit it ('apital mitial letters were employed with hke irregulanty 
Geoive Wyndham in hts caroful note on the typography of the Quarto of 1609 (pp 959 
eeq )nBKoatB that Eliiabethan printers were not erratic m their uses of italics or capital 
letters, but on examination of a very large number of Klixabethan and Jacobean b(M»ki 
has brought me to an exactly opposite conclusion 
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Shakespeftre exploite to the nttmnoit tho verbal opinoideaooB 
which are inherent in the Elizabethan word * will.* * IIVIU * ie the 
Chtietian name of the enslaved writer ; ‘ will * is the 
^Sonoeto sentiment with which the lady inspires her worship- 

stubbornness as well as 
sensual desire. These two oharaoteristics* aooording 
to the poet's reiterated testimony, are the distinguishing marks 
of the l^y's disposition. He often dwells elsewhere on her * pioud 
heart ’ or * foul pride/ and her sonsuahty or * foul faults/ These 
are her * wills/ and they make up her being. In crediting the 
lady with such a constitution Shakespeare was not recording any 
definite observation or experience of bis own. but was following, 
as was his custom, the conventional descriptions of the disdainful 
mistress common to all contemporary collections of sonnets. 
Bamabe Barnes asks the lady oolebratod in his sonnets, from 
whose * proud disdainfulncs.? * he suficred, 

Why dost thou my delights delay, 

And with thy cross unkindnesa kills (sci) 

Mine heart, bound martyr to thy wills T 

Barnes answers his question in the next lines : 

But women will have their own wills. 

Since what she lists bor heart fulfils ^ 

Similar passages abound in Elizabethan sonnets, but certain 
verbal similarities give good ground for n^garding Shakespeare's 
*will’ sonnete as deliberate adaptations — doubtless with satiric 
purpose — of Barnes's stereotyped refiections on women's obduracy* 
The form and the constant re[>eUt>ion of the word * will ' in those 
two sonnets of Shakespeare also seem to imitate derisively the same 
rival's Sonnets Ixxii. and Ixxiii. in which Barnes puts the words 
* grace ’ and ' graces * through much the same < volutions as 
Shakespeare pu' ^ the words * will ' and * wills * in the Sonnets cxxxv. 
and oxxxvi.” 

* Barnos'e Varthcnnphxl in Aibcr’s Garn*r^ v. 110 , 

• After quibbling in Rmnei Ix&ii cm Uio rosomblanro bc'twnen ilio ffracra of lili cruel 
miatrew'B face and the Oraett of c'lRiHical ni\tliolngy, Bamee develops the topic in the 
next floimet after this manner (the italics tire my own) 

Why did rich Nature grarts grant to tlioe, 
f^inoe tliou art Fuel) a niggard «f tli> firracr 1 
O how can gratrs in tliy body be ? 

Whore noitijor tbn nor pity Und a placet . 

Grant me somo grar^l For Uioii witli grafe art wealthy 
And kindly may'st afford some gractoui thing 
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Shakespeare's Sonnet czxzv. nins : 

Whoever bath her vrish, thou hast thy Will, 

And will to boot, and will in over-plus ; 

More than enough am 1 that vex thee still. 

To thy sweet will making addition thus. 

Wilt thou, whose w'ill is large and spacious,^ 

Not once vouchsafe to hide my will in thine 7 
Shall Avill in others seem right gracious. 

And in my will no fair acceptance shine 7 
’Jbo sea, all water, yot receives rain still. 

And in abundance addeth to his store ; 

So thou, lieing rich in will, add to thy will 
One will of mine, to make thy large will more. 

Let no unkind no fair boseechers kill ; 

Think all but one, and me in that one — ^Will. 

In tho opening words, ‘Whoever hath her wish,’ the poet 
prepares the reader for tho punning encounter by a slight variation 
on the current catch-phrase ‘ A woman will have 
her will.* At tho next moment we are in the thick 
of tho wordy fray. The lady has not only her lover 
named Will, but untold stores of ‘will’ — in the sense alike of 
stubbornness and of lust — to which it seems supererogatory to 
make addition.* To the lady’s * over-plus ’ of ‘ will ’ is punningly 
attributed her dohanoe of the ‘ will ’ of her suitor Will to enjoy 
her favours. At tho same time ‘ will ’ in others proves to her 
* right gracious,’ * although in him it is unacceptable. All this, 
the poet hazily argues, should be otherwise ; for as the sea, although 
rich in water, does not refuse the falling rain, but freely adds it to 
its abundant store, so she, ‘ rich in will,* should accept her lover 
Will’s * will ’ and ‘ make her large will more.’ The poet sums up 
his ambition m tho final oouplot : 

lx)t no unluiitl no fair boseechers kill; 

Think all but one, and mo in that one — Will. 

I Of. /r<rar, iv vi. 270, ‘ 0 undistm^lsli’d space of woman’s will ' ; i.o * 0 boundless 
raDf?o of woman’s lust.' 

- Edward Dowden says * will to boot * is a reference to the Christian name of Shake- 
spoaru's friend, * William [/ Mr W U] * {tSonmls^ p. 23G) , but m my view the poet, 
in thu second line of the sonnet, only seeks emphasis by repetition in aooordanco with 
no uncommon praotico of his The lino ' And will to boot, and will in over-plus,* 
IS poralloltKl in its general form and intention in such linos of other sonnets sa — 
Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kmd (cv. 6). 

Beyond all date, even to eternity (czxil. 4). 

Who art as black as hell, as dark aa night (cxlvii. 14). 

In all these instances the second half of the Ime merely repeats the first half with a 
blight intensification. 

3 Cf Bamos'g i^onnet Ixzui . 

’ All her lookb yrarmur, yot no grace do bring 
‘ To me, poor wretch t Tet be the Oraees there. 
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This is as much as to say, * Let not my mistress in her imkin<inw 
kill any of her fair-spoken adorers. Rather let her think all who 
beseech her favours incorporate in one alone of her lovers— and 
that one the writer whose name of Will ” is a synonym for the 
passions that dominate her.’ The thought is wiredrawn to inanity, 
but the words make it perfectly clear that the poet was the only 
one of the lady’s lovers — to the definite exclusion of all others — 
whose name justified the quibbling pretence of identity with the 
* will * which controls her being. 

The same equivocating conceit of the poet Will’s title to identity 
with the lady’s * will ’ in all senses is pursued in Sonnet cxxxvi. 
The sonnet oipens : 

If thy soul check thee that I come so near. 

Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy will,^ 

And will thy soul knows is admitted there. 

Here Shakespeare adapts to his punning purpose the familiar 
philosophic commonplace respecting the soul’s domina- 
MKvi. ‘will* or volition, which was more clearly 

expressed by his contemporary, Sir John Davies, in 
the philosophic poem, ‘ Noscc Tcipsum ’ : 

Will holds the royal sceptre in the soul. 

And on the passions of the heart doth reign. 

Whether Shakespeare’s lines bo considorad with their cont-oxt 
or without it, the tenor of their thought and language positively 
refutes the commentators’ notion that the ‘ will * admitted to the 
lady’s soul is a rival lover named Will. The succeeding liiu« run : 

Thus far for love, my love-suit, sweet, fulfil.* 

Will will fulfil the treasure of thy love ; 

Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 

Id things of groat receipt with ease w'e prove 
Among a number one is reckon’d none : 

Then the niipihor lot mo pass untold. 

Though m thy stores’ account, 1 one must l»e ; 

For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me, a something sweet to tbeo. 

Here the poet Will continues to claim, in punning right of his 
Christian name, a place, however small and inconsjiicuous, among 
the ‘wills,’ the varied forms of will (i.o. lust, stubbornness, and 

* Shakespeare refers to the blindnuss, the * sirhtlm view ’ of the soul, in Bonnet 
xzTli., and apostrophises the soul as the * coiiirc uf ins sinful eartii ' in Sonnet oxivl. 

* The Dse of the word ‘ ful/ll ’ in this and the nert line siipuld bo oompared with 
Banes's mtroduotlon of the word in a like iunt4‘xt in the passa^^o given above 

Slnoo what she Jibte Jier hfart fviftli 
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willingness to accept others’ attentions), which are the oonstiitaent 
elements of the lady’s being. The plural * wills ’ is twice used in 
identical sense by Bamabe Barnes in the lines already quoted : 

Mine heart, bound martyr to thy vnUs. 

But women will have their own wiUa, 

Impulsively Shakespeare brings his fantastic pretension to a some- 
what more practical issue in the concluding apostrophe : 

Make but my name thy love, and love that still. 

And then thou lovest me — ^for my name is Wdl.^ 

That is equivalent to saying *Make ^*will’” (i.e. that which is 
yourself) ' your love, and then you love me, because Will is my 
name.* The couplet proves even more convincingly than the 
one which clinches the preceding sonnet that none of the rivals 
whom the poet sought to displace in the lady’s affections could 
by any chance have been, like himself, called Will. The writer 
could not appeal to a mistress to concentrate her love on his name 
of Will, because it was the emphatic sign of identity between her 
being and him, if that name were common to him and one or more 
rivals, and lacked exclusive reference to himself. 

Loosely as Shakespeare’s * Sonnets’ were constructed, the 
couplet at the conclusion of each poem invariably summarisee 
the general intention of the preceding twelve lines. The concluding 
couplets of these two Sonnets cxxxv.~vi., in which Shakespeare 
has been alleged to acknowledge a rival of his own name in his 
suit for a lady’s favour, are consequently the touchstone by which 
the theory of * more Wills than one ’ must be tested. As we have 
just seen, the situation is summarily embodied in the first couplet 
thus : 

Let no unkind no fair beseechors kill; 

Think all but one, and me in that one — ^Will. 

It is re-embodied in the second couplet thus : 

Make but my name thy love, and love that still. 

And then thou lovest me — for my name is Will. 

The whole significance of both couplets resides in the twice- 
repeated fact that one, and only one, of the lady’s lovers is named 
Will, and that that one is the writer. To assume that the poet 
had a rival of his own name is to denude both couplets of all point. 

I Thomas Tyler paraphrases these lines thus * You love your other admirer named 
Will Love the name alone, and tlioii you love tne, for my name is Will,' p. 897. 
Sdward Doadon, hardly more illuminating, says the lines mean . ' Love only niy noma 
(something less than loving myself), and then thou lovest me, for my name is Will, and 
1 myself am all will, i.e. all desire ' 
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‘Will,’ W8 I1&V6 Icsmed from the earlier Imee ot both sooiieta* is 
the lady's ruling passion. Punning mook<logio brings the poet 
in either sonnet to the ultimate oonclusion that one of her lovers 
may, above all others, reasonably claim her love on the ground 
that his name of Will is the name of her ruling passion. Thus his 
pretension to her affections rests, he punningly assures her, on a 
strictly logical basis. 

Unreasonable as any other interpretation of these sonnets 
(oxzxv.-vi.) seems to be, 1 believe it far more fatuous to seek in 
Sonnet the single and isolated use of the word ‘ will * in each 

czxxiv. Qf Sonnets oxxxiv. and cxliii. any confirmation 
of the theory of a rival suitor named Will. 

Sonnet czxxiv. runs : 

So now 1 have confossM that ho is thine. 

And I myself am mortgaged to thy will.^ 

Myself I’ll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still. 

But thou wilt not, nor ho will not be free. 

For thou art covetous and ho is kind. 

He leam’d but surety-like to write for me, 

Under that bond that him as fast doth bind. 

The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take. 

Thou usurer, that putt’st forth all to use. 

And sue a friend came debtor for my sake ; 

So him 1 lose through my unkind abuse. 

Him have 1 lost ; thou hast both him and me ; 

He pays the whole, and yet am 1 not free. 

Here the poet describes himself as * mortgaged to the lady’s will ’ 
(».e. to her personality, in which ‘will,’ in the double sense of 
stubbornness and sensual passion, is the strongest element). He 
deplores that the lady has oaptivated not merely himself, but also 
his friend, who made vicarious advances to her. 

Sonnet cxliii runs : 

Lo, as a careful housewife runs to catch 
One of her feathered creatures broke away. 

Sets down her babe, and makes all swift despatch 
In pursuit of the thing she w ould have stay ; 

Whilst her neglected child holds her in chase, 

Ci’ies to catch her whose busy care is bent 
To follow that which files before her face. 

Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent : 

1 word * will ’ ifl not hero itilicised in tiio original e<liliou of Shakeiipoare'i 
SonrutM^ and thore is no ground wbuteror for dotocting in it any sort of pun. The line 
resembles Barnes's line quoted ahovo 

Mine heart, bound martyr to thy wills. 
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So nmn'st thou after that which flies from thee» 

Whilst 1, thy babe, chase thee afar behind ; 

But if thou catch thy hope turn back to me. 

And play the mother's part, Idas me, be kind : 

So will I pray that thou mayst have thy will,' 

If thou turn back and my loud crying atilL 

In this sonnet — which presents a very olear-cut picture, although 
its moral is somewhat equivocal — ^the poet represents the lady as 
a country housewife and himself as her babe ; while 
^neTcxhii. ^ acquaintance, who attracts the lady but is not 
attracted by her, is figured as a * feathered creature * 
in the housewife’s poultry>yard. The fowl takes to flight; the 
housewife sets down her infant and pursues * the thing.* The poet, 
believing apparently that he has little to fear from the harmless 
creature, hghtly makes play with the current catch-phrase (*a 
woman will have her will ’), and amiably wishes his mistress success 
in her chase, on condition that, having recaptured the truant bird, 
she turn back and treat him, her babe, with kindness. In praying 
that the lady ‘ may have her will * the poet is clearly appropriating 
the current catch-phrase, and no pun on a second suitor’s name of 
* Will * can be fairly wrested from the context. 

‘ Becanm * will ' by what la almost certamlj a typographical accident is here printed 
Will In t^ Arst edition of the Frofeesor Powden Is inclined to accept a reference 

to the aupposititloas friend Will, and to believe the poet to pray that the lady may have 
her Will, i.e. the friend * Will [? W. H.l ' This interpretation seems to introduce a 
needless complication. 



IX 


THS VOOUB OF THE ELIZABmCHAN SONNET, 1591-1507 

The sonnetteering vogue, as I have already pointed out,^ reached 
its full height between 1591 and 1597, and when at its briskest it 
drew Shakespeare into its current. An enumeration of volumes 
containing sonnet-sequences or detached sonnets that wore in circula- 
tion during the period best illustrates the overwhelming force of 
the sonnetteering rage of those years, and, with that end in view, 
I give here a bibliographical account, with a few critical notes, of 
the chief efforts of Shakespeare’s rival sonnetteers.* 

The earliest collections of sonnets to be published in England 
were those by the Earl of Surrey and Sir lliomas Wyatt, which 
first appeared in the publisher TotteFs poetical mis- 
SwKy'i cellony called ‘ Songes and Sonnetes * in 1557. This 

Sonnets, volume included sixteen sonnets by Surrey and twenty 

^biBh^ by Wyatt. Many of them were translated directly 
from Petrarch, and most of thc^m treated conventionally 
of the torments of an unrequited love. Surrey included, however, 
three sonnets on the death of his friend Wyatt, and a fourth on the 
death of one Clere, a faithful follower. TotteFs volume was seven 
times reprinted by 1587. But no sustained endeavour was made 
to emulate the example of Surrey and Wyatt till Thr/mos Watson 
about 1580 circulated in manuscript his ' Bookc of Passionate 

' Seo p 153 supra A fuller account of tho Klixabelbun Eunuot and its indebted* 
ness to foreign luastors is to be found In my preface to the two volumes of Kluabethan 
Sonnets (1904), in Moshtb Constablo's revised edition of Arbor’s English Oamrr The 
£lizabethan Bonnetteers’ indebtedness to tlio French Eonnettpcrs of tho second halt of 
the sixteenth century is treated lu detail in my French Renaissance tn Engkmd, 
Oxford, 1910. 

3 The word * sonnet* was often irregularly used for 'song* or 'poem.' Neither 
Bamabe Googe's Eglogs^ Epyttaphes, and bonnetus^ 1563, nor George Xurtiervlle’s 
EpUaphes^ Epigrams, Songs and Sonets, 1567, contains a single fourteen-lined poem. 
The French word ' quatorzain ' was the term almost as frequently applied as ' sonnet ' 
to the fourteen-line stanza in regular sonnet form, which alone falls wiihm my survey ; 
cf. * crazed quatorzalns ’ !u Thomas Kaaho’g preface to liis edition of Sidney's Aslrophei 
and Sulla, 1591 ; and Amours in Quatorxains on tho title-page of the first edition of 
DnyUm*u Sonnets^ 1594. 
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Sonnetes,’ which he wrote for his patron, the Earl of Oxford. The 
volume was printed in 1582 under the title of * 'EKATOMilAeiA, 
Watson’f Passionate Centurie of Loue. Divided into two 

*Ceaturieof parts: whereof the first expresseth the Authours 
Loue, 1383. Bufferonoe on Lone : the latter his long farewell to 
Loue and all his tyrannie. Composed by Thomas Watson, and 
published at the request of certaine Gentlemen his very frendes.* 
Watson’s work, which he called ‘ a toy,’ is a curious literaiy mosaic. 
Ho supplied to each poem a prose commentary, in which he not only 
admitt^ that every conceit was borrowed, but quoted chapter 
and verse for its origin from classical literature or from the work 
of French or Italian sonnetteers.^ Two regular quatorzains are 
prefixed, but to each of the ' passions ’ there is appended a four>line 
stanza which gives each poem eighteen instead of the regular fourteen 
linos. Watson’s efforts were so well received, however, that he 
applied himself to the composition of a second scries of sonnets in 
stnet metre. This collection, entitled ‘ The Tears of Fanoie,* only 
circulated in manuscript in his lifetime.* 

Meanwhile a greater poet, Sir Philip Sidney, who died in 1586, 
had written and circulated among his friends a more ambitious 
collection of a hundred and eight sonnets. Most of 
'^Ast%phei Sidney’s sonnets were addressed by him under the 
Astrophel to a beautiful woman poetically 
designated Stella. Sidney had in real life courted 
assiduously the favour of a roamed lady, Penelope, Lady Rich, 
and a few of the sonnets ore commonly held to reflect the heat 
of passion which the genuine intrigue developed. But Petrarch, 
Ronsard, and Desjiortes inspired the majority of Sidney’s efforts, 
and his addresses to abstrootions like sleep, the moon, his muse, 
grief, or lust, ore almost verbatim translations from the French. 
Sidney’s sonnets were first published surreptitiously, under the 
title of ' Astrophel and Stella,’ by a pubhshing adventurer named 
Thomas Newman, and in his first issue NeAvman added an appendix 
of ‘ sundry other rare somicts by divers noblemen and gentlemen.* 
Twenty-eight sonnets by Daniel were printed in the appendix 
anonymously and without the author’s knowledge. Two other 
editions of Sidney’s ‘ Astrophel and Stella ’ without the appendix 
were issued in the same year. Eight other of Sidney’s sonnets, 
which still circulated only in manuscript, were first printed anony- 
mously in 1594, with the sonnets of Henry Constable, and these 
were appended with some additions to the authentic edition of 


1 80 c pp 170-1 supra. 

- All W.itttoii's boanetH are reprinted by Mr Arber m Watnon’s PormSf 1895, 
* The Tears of E'anoie ' nro m Kluabelhan donruiM, ed. Lee, i. 137-104. 
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Sidney's ‘ Aioadia * and other works that appeared in 1698. Sidney 
enjoyed in the decade that foUowed his death the leputation 
a demi-god» and the wide dissemination in print of his numerous 
sonnets in 1591 spurred nearly ereiy living poet in England 
emulate his achievement.^ 

In order to faoihtate a comparison of Shakespeare's sonnets 
with those of his contemporaries it will be beat to classify the 
sonnetteering efforts that immediately succeeded Sidney's under 
the three headings of (1) sonnets of more or less feigned love, 
addressed to a more or leas fictitious mistress ; (2) sonnets of 
adulation, addressed to patrons ; and (3) sonnets invoking 
metaphysical abstractions or treating impersonally of religion or 
philoTOj^y.' ‘ 

In February 1692 Samuel Daniel published a collection of 
I CoUected fi^ty-five sonnets, with a dedicatory sonnet addressed 
sonnets of to his patroness, Sidney’s sister, the Countess of 

feigned love Pembroke. As in many French volumes, the collec- 

tion concluded with an ‘odo.'* At every point Daniel bi't rayed 
his indebtedness to French sonnet teers, even when apologising 
for his inferiority to Petrarch (No. xxx\dii.). His title he Ixirrowed 
from the collection of Maurice S^ve, whose osHembJage of dixaiua 
called * Delie, objet de plus haute vertu ' (Lyon, 
^dSw*i 592 . was the pattern of many later sonnot sequences 

on love. Many of Daniol's sonnets arc adaptations 
or translations from the Italian. But be owes much to the 
French sonnetteers Du Bellay and Desportes, His inothuds of 
handling his material may be judged by a comps nson of his Son- 
net xxvi. with Sonnet Ixii. in Desportes’ collection, *Cleomoo; 
Dermeres Amours,' which was issued at I'ans in 1576. 

Desportes' sonnet runs ; 

Je vorray par lea ana vengours do raou martyio 
Que T'^r do voq chovoux argent^ dcvioiidra, 

Que de vos doux aoloUa la h}>iendcui' a'catemdra, 

Et qu'il faudra qu’ Amour tout confu*) s’lm retire. 

^ In a preface to Newman'e first edition of AstropM and fitfUa the editor, Thomae 
Kashe, in a burst of exultation over what ho deemed the HU>|»aHsing uients of riidnoy's 
Bonnets, exclaimed ‘ Tut out your ninhlights, you poets and rhvim rs I atid bequeath 
your erased quatorzoms to the chandlers I for lo, h<>ru ho runioth that hath broken 
your logs.' Hut the effect ol ^iilney’s work wus just the oppfisiUj to thufwhicli Nuslie 
anticipated. It gave the sonnet m England a voguo that it never erijoyod before or 
since. 

3 With collections of sonnets of the first kind are occasionally intorsporsed sounete 
of the second or tlurd class, but 1 classify each souuet-txillo^tion according to its 
predominant characteristic. 

3 Daniel reprinted all but nine of the sonnets that had been unwarrantably appondod 
to Sidney’s AstropM, These mno he pormartiatl> drui>p<.a 
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Ltk beauts qtd si douce 4 present vous inspue, 

Oedant aux lo» du Tempa see faveors reprendra, 

L’hiver de vostre teint lea fleurettes perdra, 

Et ne laksera rien des thresors que i'admire. 

Cost orgueil desdaigneux qui vous fait ne m’aimer, 

£n regret et chagrin se verra transformer, 

Avec ie ohangement d'une image si belle : 

Et peut estre qu’aloia vous n*aurez desplaisir 
De revivre en mea vers chauds d’amouroux desir, 

Ainsi que le Phenix au feu se renouvelle. 

This ia Daniera version, which he sent forth as an original 
production : 

I once may see, when years may wTeck my wTong, 

And golden hairs may change to silver wire ; 

And those bright rays (that kindle all this fire) 

Shall fail in force, their power not so strong, 

Her beauty, now the burden of my song, 

Whose glorious blaze the world^s eye doth admire. 

Must yield her jiraise to tjTant Time's desire ; 

Then fades the fiowor, which fed her pride so long, 

When if she giievo to gaze her in her glass, 

Which then presents her winter-witheied hue. 

Go you my verso ! go toll her what she was * 

For what she was, sho best may find in you. 

Your fiery heat lots not her glory pass, 

But Phamix-like to mako her live anew. 

In Daniers beautiful sonnet (xlix.) beginning 

Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable Night, 

Brother to Death, in silent darkness bom, 

he cohoes De Baif and Pierre do Brach's invocations of ' O Sommoil 
ohasso-Boin.* But again ho chiefiy relies on Desportes, whose 
words ho adapts with very slight variations. Sonnet Ixxv. of 
Desportes’ ‘ Amours d’Hippolyte ’ ojienB thus : 

Sommeil, x>aisiblc fils de la Nulct solitaire .... 

O fr^re de la Mort, que tu m’w onnemi I 

Daniel’s sonnets were enthusiastically received. With some 
additions ^ey were republished in 1594 with his narrative poem 
Faroe oi Complaint of Rosamund.* The volume was 

Daniel's Called *l>olla and Rosamund Augmented.’ Spenser, 
toaaets ‘(3olin Clouts come Home againe,’ lauded the 

* well -tuned song * of Daniel’s sonnets, and Shakespeare has some 
claim to be classed among Darnel’s many sonnetteenng disciples. 
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The anonymous author of ^Zepheria* (1594) declared that the 

* sweet tuned accents* of * Delian sonnetry’ rang throughout 
Ikigland; while Bartholomew Griffin, in his ^Fideasa’ (1596) 
openly plagiarised Daniel, invoking in his Sonnet xv. ^Caro^oharmer 
Sleep, , . . brother of quiet Death.’ 

In September of the same year (1592) that saw the first complete 
version of Daniel's * Delia,’ Henry Constable published * Diana: 
Conaubie’i Praises of his Mistres in certaine sweete Sonnets.* 

* Diana,' Like the title, the general tone and many complete 

poems were drawn from Desportos’ * Amours de 
Diane.’ Twenty-one poems were included, all in the French vein. 
The collection was reissued, with very numerous additions, in 1694 
under the title * Diana ; or, The excellent conceitful Sonnets of 
H. 0. Augmented with divers Quatorzains of honourable and 
leamod personages.’ This volume is a typical venture of the book- 
sellers.^ The printer, James Roberts, and the publisher, Richard 
Smith, supplied dedications respectively to the reader and to 
Queen Elizabeth’s lodies-in-vraiting. They had swept together 
sonnets in manuscript from all quarters and presented their cus- 
tomers with a disordered miscellany of what they called * orphan 
poems.’ Besides the twenty sonnets by Constable, eight were 
claimed for Sir Philip Sidney, and the remaining forty-seven ore by 
various hands which have not as yet been identified. 

In 1593 the legion of sonnetteers received notable reinforce 
ments. In May came out Bamabe Barnes’s interesting volume, 
Barnes’# * Parthenophil and Parthenophe : Sonnets, Madrigals, 

sonnets, Elegies, and Odes. To the right noble and virtuous 

gentleman, M. William Percy, Esq., his dearest friend.’ • 
The contents of the volume and their arrangement closely resemble 
the sonnet-collections of Petrarch or the ‘ Amours ’ of Ronsard. 
There arc a hundred and five sonnets altogether, interspersed with 
twenty-six madrigals, five scstines, twTuty-one elegies, three 
'canzons,* and twenty ‘odes,’ one in sonnet form. There is, 
moreover, included what purports to be a translation of ‘ Moschus’ 
first eidillion describing love,’ but is clearly a rendering of a French 
poem by Amadis Jamyn, entitled * Amour Fuitif, du grec do Mos- 
chus,’ in bis * (Euvres Poetiqucs,* Pans, 1579.* At the end of 
Barnes’s volume there also figure six dedicatory sonnets. In 
Sonnet xcv. Barnes pays a compliment to Sir Philip Sidney, * the 
Arcadian shepherd, Astropbcl,’ but he did not draw so largely on 

1 Ehiabftttan Sonnatf ed. Lm, ii. 75-114. 

3 Ibid. 1. 165>316. 

3 B«n Jooson devaloped the same oonoeit in tug musqno, The Hue and Cry after 
Cupid, 160S. 
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Sidney’s work as on that o! Ronsard, Desportes, De Balf, and Da 
Bellay. Legal metaphors abound in Barnes’s poems, but amid 
many crudities he reaches a high level of beauty in Sonnet Izvi., 
which runs : 

Ah, sweet Content t where is thy mild abode 7 
Is it with shepherds, and light-hearted sw'ains, 

Which sing upon the downs, and pipe abroad. 

Tending their flocks and cattle on the plains ? 

Ah, sweet Content ! where dost thou safely rest 7 
In Heaven, with Angels 7 which the prai^ sing 
Of Him that made, and rules at His behest. 

The minds and hearts of every living thing. 

Ah, sweet Content ! where doth thine haibour hold 7 
Is it in churches, with religious men, 

WTiich ploa.so the gods with prayers manifold ; 

And in their studies meditate it then 7 

Whether thou dost in Heaven, or earth appear; 

Be where thou wilt ! lliou wilt not harbour here ! ^ 


In August 1593 there appeared a posthumous collection of 
sixty-one sonnets by Thomas Watson, entitled ‘The 
‘'xcws'of Tears of Fancie, or Love Disdamod.’ They are 

1 ^ 3 ^**'* throughout of the imitative type of his previously 

published * Centurie of Love.’ Many of them sound 
the same note as Shakespeare’s sonnets to the * dark lady.’ 

In September 1503 followcxi Giles Fletcher’s * Licia, or Poems 
of Love in honour of the admirable and singular virtues of his 

Fletcher’s Lady.* This collection of fifty-three sonnets is 

•i-icia/ dedicated to the wife of Sir Richard Mollineux. 

J593. Fletcher makes no concealment that his sonnets are 

literary exercises. ‘ For this kind of poetry,’ ho tells the reader, 
‘ 1 did it to try my humour ’ ; and on the title-page he notes that 
the work was written * to the imitation of the best Latin poets 
and others.’ ® 

The most notable contribution to the sonnet-literature of 1503 
was Thomas Lodge’s * Phillis Honoured w ith Pastoral Sonnets, 
Lodge’s Elegies, and Amorous Delights.* ® Besides forty eon- 

’Phiius/ nets, some of which exceed fourteen lines in length 

and others arc shorter, there arc included three elegies 
and an ode. A large number of Ixidgc’s sonnets arc literally 
translated from Ronsard and Desportes, but Ixxlge also made 


* Dekker's wcll-kno\^ii Bong, * Oh, fiweot cootent,’ in liia play of ' Patlont Qruidde* 
1699'), c< hors this Bonnot of Uames. 

Eluabethan u 2,3-74. 

•* There Is a convenient reprint of Lodge’s Philiu in Eluabfthan Sonntt-Cydet by 
Uartlia 1 oote Crow, 1890 , see also FAuabttiian Sonntia^ ed. Lee,_ii 1-22. 
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free with the works of the ItaHan sonnetteers Petraroh, Ariosto, 
Sannazaro, Bembo and Lodovioo Paschale. How servile Lodge 
could be may be learnt from a comparison of his Sonnet zxzvi. 
with Desportes* sonnet from ' Lea Amours de Hiane,’ livre n. 
sonnet iii. 

Thomas Lodge’s Sonnet xxxvi. runs thus : 

If 80 1 seek tho shados, I presently do sec 

The god of love forsake his bow and sit me by ; 

If that I think to write, his Muses pliant be ; 

If so I plain my grief, the wanton boy \iill cry. 

If I lament his pride, he doth inoreaso my pam ; 

If tears my cheeks attaint, his chiH^ks are moist with moan ; 

If I disclose the wounds the which my heart hath blain, 

Ho takes his fascia oft, and wipes them dry anon 
If so I walk tho woods, the w'oods are his delight ; 

If 1 myself torment, he bathes him in my blood ; 

He will my soldier be if once I wend to fight. 

If seas delight, he steers my bark amidst tho flood. 

In brief, tho cruel god doth never from me go, 

But makes m> lasting love eternal with my woo. 

Dosportes wrote in * Lea Amours de Diono,* book it. sonnet iii. : 

Si ie mo si^s & Tombre, aussi soudAincmcnt 
Amour, lai&sant son arc, s'assiot ot so repose : 

Si ie peitse ^ dos vers, ie lo voy qu'il compose : 

Si ie plains mes douleurs, il so plaint haulcment 

Si ic me plains du mal, il accroint men touiment: 

Si io restMin des pleuis, son visage il arroso : 

•Si ie monstro la pla}e eii ma poitrmc oucloso, 

Il d^fait son bandeau TobHuyant doucoineut. 

Si ie vay liar los bois, aux bois il m’arcom|)ftgne : 

Si ie mu suis cruel, dans inon sang il so bugiio : 

Si le vais & la guerre, il dcuiont nion soldart : 

Si ie passe la mer, il conduit ma nacelle ; 

Bre' lamais J'inhumain do moy no so depart, 

Pour rendie mon amour ct ma peine eternello. 

Three new volumes in 1594, together with the reissue of Daniers 
* Delia ’ and of Constable’s * Diana ’ (in a piratical nuscellany 
of sonnets from many pens), prove the steady growth of the 
sonnetteering vogue. Michael Drayton in Juno produced bis 
Dravton’s ‘Ideas Mirrour, Amours in Quatorzains,* containing 
fifty-one 'Amours* and a sonnet addressed to 'his 
*594- Mecaenas, Anthonjr Cooke.’ Drayton 

aoknowledged his devotion to ‘ divine Sir Philip,’ but by his choice 
of title, style, and phraseology, the English sonnettecr once more 
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Percy'* 

‘ Coelia/ 
* 594 . 


* Zepberia/ 
*594. 


betrayed his indebtedness to Frmich oompeers. *L’Idde’ was 
the name of a collection of sonnets by Claude de Pontoux in 1579. 
Many additions were made by Drayton to the sonnets that he 
published in 1594, and many were subtracted before 1619, when 
there appeared the last edition that was prepared in Drayton's 
lifetime. A comparison of the various editions (1594, 1599, 1605, 
and 1619) shows that Drayton published a hundred sonnets, but 
the majority were apparently ciroulatod by him in early life. 

William Percy, the * dearest friend ' of Bamabe Barnes, published 
in 1594, in emulation of Barnes, a collection of twenty * Sonnets 
to the fairest Goelia.’ ^ He explains, in an address 
to the reader, that out of courtesy he had lent the 
sonnets to friends, who had secretly committed them 
to the press. Making a virtue of necessity, he had accepted the 
situation, but begged the reader to treat them as * toys and amorous 
devices.' 

A collection of forty sonnets or ‘ canzone,' as the anonymous 
author calls them, also appeared in 1594 with the title * Zepheria.' * 
In some prefatozy verses addressed *Alli veri figholi 
dolle Muse ' laudatory reference was made to the 
sonnets of Petrarch, Daniel, and Sidney. Several 
of the sonnets labour at conceits drawn from the technicalities of 
the law, and Sir John Da^acs parodied these efforts in the eighth 
of bis * guUing sonnets ' beginning * My case is this. I love Zepheria 
bright.' 

Four interesting ventures belong to 1 595. In January, appended 
to Richard Bamdeld's poem of ‘ Cynthia,’ a pancgync on Queen 
Elizabeth, was a series of twenty sonnets cxtolhng the personal 
charms of a young man in emulation of Virgil’s Eclogue ii., in which 
Barafidd’8 shepherd Corydon addressed the shepherd-boy 

Bonnets to Alexis.* In Sonnet xx. the author expressed regret 
Vsw^***'* that the task of celebrating his young friend’s praises 
had not fallen to the more capable hand of Spenser 
(' great Colin, chief of shepherds all ’) or Drayton (' gentle Rowland, 
my professed friend '). Bamffeld at times imitated Shakespeare. 

Almost at the same date as Bamfiold’s * Cynthia’ made its 
appearance there was published the more notable collection by 
Edmund Spenser of eighty -eight sonnets, which, 
in reference to their Italian origm, he entitled 
‘Amoretti.’* Spenser had alieady translated many 
sonnets on philosophic topics of Petrarch and Joachim Du Bellay. 


Speaser's 
* Aiiiorctti,' 
1595 . 


1 Llxsabelhan Sonnet*^ ii 137-151 

2 Ihtd 11. 153-178. 

3 lleprinted in Arbor's Sn^lish Scholars' Librarif, 1882. 
’* It was licensed tor the press on No\ ember ID, 1594. 
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Some of the ‘ Amoretti ’ were doabtlese addressed by Spenser in 
1593 to the lady who became his wife a year later. But the senti- 
ment was largely ideal, and, as he says in Sonnet Ixzxvii., he wrote, 
like Drayton, with his eyes fixed on * Idtea.’ Several of Spenser^s 
sonnets are unaoknowledged adaptations of Tasso or Desportes. 

An unidenufied *E. C., £sq.,* produced also in 1595, under 
the title of * Emaricdulfe,’ ^ a collection of forty sonnets, echoing 
. Eniario- English and French models. In the dedication to his 
duife,' *two very good friends, John Zouoh and Edward 

*595- Fition Esquiers,* the author tells them that an ague 

confined him to his chamber, * and to abandon idleness he completed 
an idle work that he had already begun at the command and service 
of a fair dame.* 

To 1595 may best be referred the series of nine * Gullinge sonnets ’ 
or parodies, which Sir John Davies wrote and circulated in manu- 
script, in order to put to shame what he regarded as 
* the bastard sonnets * in vogue. Ho addressed his 
collection to Sir Anthony Cooke, whom Drayton had 
already celebrated as the * Mecsenas * of his sonnotteer- 
ing efforts.* Davies seems to have aimed at Shakespeare 
as well as at insignificant rhymers like the author of *Zepheria.* * 
No. viii. of Davies*s * gullinge sonnets,* which ridicules the legal 
metaphors of the sonnet teers, may be easily matched in the 
collections of Bamabe Bames or of the author of * Zepheria,* but 
Davie6*s phraseology suggests that be also was glancing at Shake- 
speare’s legal sonnets Ixxxvii. and cxxxiv. Davies's sonnet runs : 


Sir John 
Davies's 
* Gulluige 
Sonnets/ 
X595. 


My case is this. 1 love Zephena bright. 

Of her I hold my heart by fealty ; 

Which I dischaige to her perpetually. 

Yet she thereof will never me aoquitfo]. 

For, now supposing I withhold her right, 

She hath distrained my heart to satisfy 
The duty winch I ilovor did deny. 

And far aw'ay impounds it with despite. 

1 labour theiefore justly to ropleave [i.e. recover] 

My heart which she unjustly doth iroixiund. 

But quick conceit which now is Liovu’s high shroivo 
Returns it as eslojTicd [i e. absconded], not to bo found. 

Then what the law' affords — 1 only crave 
Her heart, for mine mwit her name to liavo. 

1 Heprlnted for the Ro\burghe Club in A Lamport Qarland^ 1881, edited by Mr. 
Charles Edmonds. ‘ Kmanrdulfe * la an anagram of a ladji 's name, Marie Cufeld, alxai 
Cufaud, aluu Cowfold, of Oufaad Manor near liasingKtoke ilor mother, a daughter 
of Sir Geollrey I'olo, was maid of honour to Queen Mary (cf Monthly Packet^ 1884-6). 
She seems to have married one W lUiam W ord 
3 Davies's Poema^ ed Gro&urt, i. 61-02 


^ See p. 174, nott. 
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^R. lu, gentleman/ probably Richard Linohe, published in 
1596 thirty-nine sonnets under the title ‘DioUa.’^ The effort is 
Lincbe't thoroughly conventional. In an obsequious address 
‘Diciia/ by the publisher, Henry Olney, to Anne, wife of Sir 
Henry Glenham, Linche's sonnets are described as 
* passionate ’ and as * conceived in the brain of a gallant gentleman.’ 

To the same year belongs Bartholomew Griffin’s ‘Fidessa,’ 
sixty-two sonnets inscribed to ‘William Essex, Esq.’ Griffin 
Griffin's designates his sonnets as ‘the first fruits of a young 
*Fidessa/ beginner.’ He is a shameless plagiarist. Daniel is 
his chief model, but he also imitated Sidney, Watson, 
Constable, and Drayton. Sonnet iii., beginning ‘Venus and 
young Adonis sitting by her,’ is almost identical with the fourth 
poem — a sonnet beginning ‘ Sweet Cythersea, sitting by a brook ’ 
— ^in Jaggard’s piratical miscellany, ‘The Passionate Pilgrim,’ 
Thoroaft which bore Shakespeare’s name on the title-page.* 

Campion, Jaggard doubtless borrowed the poem from Griffin. 

Three beautiful love-sonnets by Thomas Campion, 
which are found m the Harloian MS. 6910, are there dated 1596.* 
William Smith was the author of ‘Chloris,’ a third collection 
of sonnets appearing in 1596.* The volume contains forty -eight 
Wiliam sonnets of love of the ordinary type, with three 

^ith? adulating Spenser; of these, two open the volume 

1596 ^*^**’ concludes it. Smith says that his sonnets 

wore ‘the budding springs of his study.’ In 1600 a 
license was issued by the Stiaioners’ Company for the issue of 
‘Amours ’ by W. S. This no doubt refers to a second collection 
of sonnets by William Smith. The projected volume is not extant.* 
In 1597 there came out a similar volume by Robert Tofto, 
entitled ‘Laura, the Joys of a Traveller, or the Feast of Fancy.’ 
The book is divided into three parts, each consisting of forty 
‘somiets* in irregular metres. There is a prose dedication to 
Lucy, sister of Henry, ninth Earl of Northumberland. Tofte 
tolls his patroness that most of his ‘ toys ’ ‘ were 
Toite’s conceived in Italy.’ As its name implies, his work 

1597 ^*^* * is a pale reflection of Petrarch. A postscript by a 

friend — ‘R. B.’ — complains that a publisher had 
intermingled with Tofte’s genuine efforts ‘ more than thirty sonnets 


^ Eluabethan Sonnett, ed. Lee, li 297-320. 

2 /ltd. n. 201-200. 

Cf. Brydgm’s Excfrpta Tuthnana^ 1814, i 35-7. Ono was printed with aoma 
alterations in Bossetor’s Book of Apret (1610), and another in the Third Book of Ajfret 
(1617 ?) , sec Ovinpion’s Works, ed A II. Bullcn, pp 15-16, 102. 

4 Eluabtthan Sonnets^ ed. Leo. u 321-349. 
p 672 and note 
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not his/ But the style is throughout so uniformly tame that it is 
not possible to distinguish the work of a second hand.^ 

To the same era belongs Sir William Alexander's * Aurora.’ 
a oolleotion of a hundred and six sonnets, with a few songs and 
Sir William ©'egies interspersed on French patterns. Sir William 
AieJtandtf's de'*t ribes the workasHhe first fancies of his youth.’ 
• Aurora. formally inscribes it to Agnes, Countess of Aigyle. 

It was not published till 1604.* 

Sir Fulke Greville, afterwards Lord Brooke, the intimate friend 
of Sir Philip Sidney, and Recorder of Stratford-on-Avon from 
Sir Fulke death, was author of a like collection of 

Crevaiie’s sonnets called ‘ Cselica.' The poems number a hundred 
and nine, but few are in strict sonnet metre. Only 
a small proportion profess to be addressed to the poet’s fictitious 
mistress, Cselica. Many celebrate the charms of another beauty 
named Myra, and others invoke Queen Elizabeth under her 
poetic name of Cynthia (cf. Sonnet xvii). There ore also many 
addresses to Cupid and meditations on more or less metaphysical 
themes, but the tone is never very serious. Greville doubtless 
wrote the majority of his ‘ Sonnets ' during the period under survey, 
though they were not published until their author's works a])peared 
in folio for the first time in 1633, live years after his death. 

With Tofte’s volume in 1597 the publication of collections of 
love-sonnets practically ceased. Only two collections on a volumin- 
tstiraatc of scale seem to have been written in the early years 

number of of tho seventeenth century. About 1607 William 
Drummond of Hawthomdeii penned a series of sixty- 
^tween 1591 eight interspijrsod with songs, madrigals, and sextains, 
an 15^7 nearly all of 'ahich were transhitod or adapted from 
modem Italian sonnetteers.* About 1610 John Davies of Hereford 

' Elizabethan Sonnetz, ed. Leo, 11. 

3 Practically to th*> same category an thotso colloctionB of Honnete bnluni* the toIu- 
miDOua laments of lov era, in euc," ci^bt, or ten lined stiin/.'u., whicii, though nut in strict 
sonnet form, closely resemble in temper tho sonnet sequent os Such aro WiiUbxchit 
Avua^ 1694 ; Aietlta • Phxloparthen'z htnvny Fully^ by J (’ , 1696 , Arbor of Amorouz 
J>euiceZy 1697 (containing two regular bonnet''), by NuholuH llreton , Alba^ the ifonthz 
2i%nde of a Melancholy Lover ^ bf itobort 'J'ofte, 169S, DaxphatUxis^ or the J^aznont of 
Love, by Anthony Scoloker, ICUl , Ureton’s The Pazsumate Hhcphrard^ or The Hhrp- 
hearts Lour set doiene tn passtonz to hu iShiphrardezze Aylaxa trith many ereellent 
conceited poems and pleasant sonils fit for youny in ads to avay idle hourrt^ 1004 

(none of the ' soncte’ are in sonnet metre), and John llrynold^'b Jolamys Vnmerose 
. . . wherein is expressed the Ixuely passions of Xeale and L>ue^ lb0(i. I'hough George 
Withor's biniilar productions — his cxquibiltly fanufnl Ftdflxa (lf»17) and his Faire- 
\ Iftvc, the Mistrcsse of Phil' Arete (1022)-- wore publisLfrl at u later period, they were 
probably designed in the opening joars of the seventeenth contury 

^ They were first prmted in lO.'iS. ^cveri yc.ar3 after the author's death. In Poems by 
that famous frtf, WxUxam Drumtnond^ London, fol Tho Tolume was edited by Ldwrard 
I'hillips, Milton's nephew, 'I he best modom edition ih that of i*rof. L E. Kostner 
in 1913 A useful edition by Mr W. C \\ ard apiieared ..4 the * Muses’ library *(189 1). 
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published bis * Wittes Pilgrimage . . . throu^^ a world of Anunous 
Sonnets.’ Of more than two hundred separate poems in this 
volume, only the hundred and four sonnets in the opening section 
make any claim to answer the description on the title-page, and the 
majority of those are metaphysical meditations on love which axe 
not addressed to any definite person. Some years later William 
Browne penned a sequence of fourteen love-sonnets entitled * Cielia * 
and a few detached sonnets of the same type.^ The dates of produo* 
tion of Drummond’s, Davies’s, and Browne’s sonnets exclude them 
from the present field of view. Omitting them, we find that between 
1591 and 1597 there had been printed nearly twelve hundred 
sonnets of the amorous kind. If to these we add Shakespeare’s 
poems, and make allowance for others which, only circulating in 
manuscript, have not reached us, it is seen that more than two 
hundred love-sonnets were produced in each of the six years under 
survey. The literary energies of France and Italy pursued a like 
direction during nearly the whole of the century, but at no other 
period and m no other country did the love-sonnet dominate 
hteraturo to a greater extent than in England between 1591 and 1597. 

Of sonnets to patrons between 1591 and 1597, of which detached 
specimens may 1^ found in nearly every published book of the 
period, the chief collections were : 

A long senes of sonnets prefixed to * Poetical Exercises of a 
Vacant Hour’ by King James VI of Scotland, 1691; twenty- 
II Sonnets three sonnets in Gabriel Harvey’s * Four Letters and 
to patrons, certain Sonnets touching Robert Greene’ (1592), 
1 501-7- including Edmund Spenser’s fine sonnet of comph- 
mont addressed to Harvey ; a series of sonnets to noble patronesses 
by Ck>nBtable circulated in manusenpt about 1592 (first printed 
in ^ Harlcion Miscellany,’ 1813, ix. 491) ; six adulatory sonnets 
appended by Bamabe Barnes to his * Partbenophil ’ in May 1593 ; 
four sonnets to ‘ fcJir Philip Sidney’s soul,’ prefixed to the first 
edition of Sidney’s ‘ Apologio for Poetrie * (1595) ; seventeen sonnets 
w'hich were originally prefixed to the first edition of Spenser’s 
‘ Faerie Queene,’ bk. i.-iii., in 1590, and were reprinted in the 
edition of 1590 * ; sixty sonnets to peters, peeresses, and officers 
of state, appended to Henry Locke’s (or Lok’s) ' Ecclcsiasticus ’ 
(1597) ; forty sonnets by Joshua Sylvester addressed to Henry IV 

* Cf william Brovme's Poems In * Muses’ Library * (1894), ii 217 et seq. 

- C’hupuian imltatcil bpeuser by appendliu; fourteen like sonnets to b» translatlmi 
of tloiner m 1810 , tboy wore incroosed m Inter isbuea to twenty-two \ory numeroufl 
Boimcta to patrons were appended by John Davies of Hereford to his Mierocosmot (1603) 
and to htt> Hcoufffe of F(M^ (1611). Divers bonnets, epistles, dsc. addressed to patrons 
b> JosUiu Sylvester between 1590 and bis deutb m 1618 were collected m the 1641 
oditiuii of hiB i)u JJarhu hu dtnnc weekes and leorAei, 
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g£ Traaoe * upon tlie \ato miiaculouB peace in Fraunoe * ; 

Sir John Davies*a series of twenty -six octosyllabic sonnets, which 
he entitled * Hymnes of Astnsa,' all extravagantly eulogising Queen 
Elizabeth (1599). 

The collected sonnets on religion and philosophy that appeared 
in the period 1591-7 inchide sixteen 'Spirituall Sonnettes to the 
honour of God and Hys Saynts,* written by Constable about 1593, 
and circulated only in manuscript ; these were first 
Semneu oa printed from a manuscript in the Harleian ooUection 
Snd*r2Son (5993) by Thomas Park in ‘ Helioonia,* 1815, vol. ii. 

In 1595 Bamabe Barnes published a * Divine Centurie 
of Spirituall Sonnets,’ and, in dedicating the collection to Toby 
Matthew, bishop of Durham, mentions that they wore written a 
year before, while travelling in France. They are closely modelled 
on the two series of * Sonnets Spirituels’ which the Abbc^ Jacques do 
BiUy published in Paris in 1573 and 1578 respectively. A long 
series of * Sonnets Spirituels ’ written by Anno de Marquuts, a sister 
of the Dominican Order, who died at Poissy in 1508, was first pub- 
lished in Paris in 1605. In 1594^ George Chapman published ten 
sonnets in praise of philosophy, which he entitled ' A Coronet for liis 
Mistress Philosophy.’ In the opening poem he states tluit his aim 
was to dissuade poets from singing in sonnets * Love’s Sensual 
Empery.’ In 1597 Hcniy Locke (or Lok) appended to his verso- 
rendering of Ecclesiastes ^ a collection of * Sundrio Sonets of Christian 
Passions, with other Affectionate Sonets of a Feeling Conscience.’ 
Lok had in 1593 obtained a hcense to publish ^ a liundrcd Sonnets 
on Meditation, Humiliation, and I’raycr,’ but that work is not 
extant. In the volume of 1597 his somiets on rohgious or philo- 
sophical themes number no fewer than throe hundred and twenty- 
eight.^ 

Thus in the total of sonnets published between 1591 and 1597 
must bo included at least five hundred sonnets addressed to patrons, 
and as many on philosophy and religion. The aggregate far exceeds 
two thousand. 

* B«niy Belleau in 15CG brought out a i»imilar poetical voruoa of the liook of ISocla- 
Biastee entitled Vanui. 

‘J There are forty-eight sonnets on the Trinity and eumlar topics appended to Daviea's 
WtOe* PUgrxmage (IGIO ?). 
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BIBLIOOBAFHIGAIi NOTE ON THE SONNET IN FRA.NCE, 1550-1600 

In the earlier years of the sixteenth century Melin do Saint-Gelais 
(1487-1558) and dement Marot (1496-1544) made a few scattered 
efforts at sonnctteering in France ; and Maurice Sdvc laid down 
the lines of all sonnet-sequences on themes of love 
dixains entitled ‘Delie* (1544). But it was 
Pl^e^ Ronsard ( 1 624-1 585), in the second half of the century, 
who first gave the sonnet a pronounced vogue in 
France. The sonnet was handled with the utmost assiduity not 
only by Ronsard, but by the literary comrades whom he gathered 
round him, and on whom he bestowed the title of ‘La Pl^iade.* 
The leading aim that umted Ronsard and his friends was the 
reformation of the French language and literature on classical 
models. But they assimilated and naturalised in France not only 
much that was admirable in Latin and Greek poetry,^ but all that 
was best in the recent Italian Ltcraturc.* Although they were 

' Graphic illustrutlons of tho attitude of liousard and his friends to a Greek poet 
like Anacreon appear m ^7iacT^>n et ks Pohnes anaerftmttques^ 7’czte grec avec les Tror 
duetum* H Imitatuntt deg Pontes du X Vic siede, par A Dolboullo (Ha^To, 1891). A trans- 
lation of Anacreon by Kemy BolJoau appeared in 1656. Cl Samte-Beuve’s eesay, 
* Anacreon au XVIo si^cle,’ in his TaMeau de la Poisuf frangaue au XV le txbde (1893), 
pp 439-47. In the some connection Anthologte ou Rtcued dea plus beaiu Eptgrammea 
tfrrcs, . . . mia en vera franfou aur la veraum IaUmmc^ par riorre Taxnisier (Lyon, 1689, 
new edit 1C07), lb of interest. 

> Italy WM tlio orlgmal home of tho sonnet, and it was as popular a poetic form 
with Italian writers of the sixteenth century us witli those of tho throe preceding centuries. 
The Italian poets wliobe sonuote, afb^r tho'»o of J*etmrnh, wore best known m England 
and Fnince in tiie later years of the sixtocnth century were Serafino dell* Aquila (146G- 
1600), Jaoopo Sonnnzaro (1458-1630), Agnolo Firenzuola (1497-1547), Gardinal Bembo 
(1470-1647), Gaspara Stainpa (1624-1663), Pietro Arctino (1492-1667), Bernardo Tasso 
(1493-1D68X Luigi Tansillo (1610-1668), Gabriollo Fianiina (d 1585), Torquato Tasso 
(1644-1606), Luigi Qroto {fl 1670), Giovunm Battista Guarini (1537-1612), and Giovanni 
Battista M^do (1566-1625) (cf Tiroboscbi's Stona della LeUcratura Itaitana^ 1770-1782 ; 
Or Garnett's Uxatory vf Italian LUcrature^ 1897 , t^ymondh’s Rcnaiasance tn Italy, edit. 
1898, rols ir and vi. , and Francesco Fianiini, ll CuujutcnUo, Milan, n d ). The present 
writer's preface to Elizabethan ifonnets (2 toIs. 1901), and the notes to Watson’s Paaaumate 
Centurie of Ltn'e, published in 1582 (see p. 171 note), to Davison’s Poetical Rlatpaody 
(od. Mr A. U BuUen, 1891), and to Poema of Drummond of Uaidhomden (ed W. C. 
Ward, 1801, and L. B. Kastner, 1913), give many lUnstralions of Fngiiah sonnetteecsT 
Indebtedness to r>cralino, Groto, Marino, Quarini, Tasso, and other Italian sonnetteers 
of tho biximitli L'tJiiury 
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learned poets, Bonsard and the majority of his associates had a 
natural lyric vein, which gave their poetry the charms of freshness 
and spontaneity. The true members of 'La Pl^iadc,’ according 
to Ronsard's own statement, were, besides himself, Joachim dn 
Bellay (1524-1560) ; Estienne Jodelle (1532-1573) ; Remy Belleau 
(1628-1577) ; Jean Dinemandy, usually known as Daurat or Dorat 
(1508-1588), Ronsard's classical teacher in early life ; Joan-Antoine 
de Balf (1532-1589) ; and Pontus de Thyard (1521-1605). Others 
of Ronsard's literary allies are often loosely reckoned among the 
*Pleiade.' These writers include Joan de la Peruse (1529-1554), 
Olivier de Magny (1530-1559), Amadis Jamyn (1538 ?-1585), Joan 
Passerat (1634-1602), Philippe Desportw (1546-1600), Etienne 
Pasquicr (1529-1615), Soevolo de Sainte-Marthc (1536-1623). and 
Jean Bertaut (1552-1611). Those subordinate members of the 
‘ Pleiade’ wore no less devoted to sonnet teoring than 
(i 54 ^ito 6 j. original members. Of those in tliis second rank, 
Desportes was most popular in France as well as in 
England. Although many of Desportes’s sonnets are graceful 
iu thought and melodious in rhythm, most of them abound in 
overstrained conceits. Not only was Desiiortcs a more slavish 
imitator of Petrarch than the raombors of the ‘ Plciade,* but he 
onoouragod numerous disciples to practise 'Petrarchisra,’ as the 
imitation of Petrarch was called, beyond healthful limits. Under 
the influence of Desportes the French sonnet became, during the 
latest years of the sixteenth century, little more than an empty 
and fantastic echo of the Italian. 

The following statistics will enable the reader to realise how 
closely the sonnetteoring movement in France adumbrated that 
m England. The collective edition in 1 584 of the works of Ronsard, 
the master of the ‘Pleiade,’ contains more than nine hundred 
separate sonnets arranged under such tith*^ ' Amours 
SiMtions Cassandre,’ ‘Amours do Marie,' ‘Amours pour 

of French Astroo,’ ‘AmouTS pour Ik^ldno ' ; besides * Amours 
pbiBhed Divers* and ‘Sonnets Divers/ complimentary 
addresses to friends and patrons. Du Jkillay’s ‘ Olivo,’ 
a collection of love-sonnets, first published in 1549. 
reached a total of a hundred and fifteen. ‘I^es Regrets,* Du 
Bellay’s sonnets on general topics, some of which Edmund Spenser 
first translated into English, numbered m the edition of 1566 a 
hundred and eighiy-three. Pontus do Thyard produced between 
1549 and 1655 three senes of his ‘Erreurs Amoureuses,* sonnets 
addressed to Posithec. De Batf published two long senes of sonnets, 
entitled respectively ‘Lcs Amours de Mehne * (1552) and ‘Los 
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AmoTin de Francin*’ (1555). Amadis Jamyn was responsible 
for ^Les Amours d’Oriane,’ *Lcs Amours de Callir^e,* and *Le6 
Amours d* Artemis’ (1575). Desportes’s ^ Premieres (Euvres’ 
(1575), a very popular book in England, included more than 
three hundred sonnets — a hundred and fifty being addressed 
to Diane, eighty-siz to Hippol 3 rto, and ninety-one to Cleonioe. 
Belleau brought out a volume of * Amours ’ in 1576. 

Among other collections of sonnets published by less knom 
writers of the period, and arranged here according to date of first 
publication, were those of Guillaume des Autels, 
'Amoureuz Repos’ (1553); Olivier de Magny, 
‘Amours, Soupirs,’ Ac. (1553, 1559); Louise Lab^, 
‘ (Euvres ’ (1555) ; Jacques Tahureau, ‘ Odes, Sonnets,’ 
Ac. (1554, 1574); Claude de Billet, ‘Amalth4e,’ a 
hundred and twenty-eight love sonnets (1561); 
Vauquelin de la Fresnaye, ‘Forestories’ (1555 et annis seq.); 
Jacques Gr6vin, ‘Olympo’ (1561); Nicolas Ellain, ‘Sonnets’ 
(1561); See vole de Sainto-Marthe, ‘(Euvres Fran 9 aiBe 8 ’ (1569, 
1579); Etienne de la Bo6tie, ‘(Euvres* (1572), and twenty- 
nine sonnets published with Montaigne’s ‘Essais’ (1580); Jean 
et Jacques de la Toille, ‘CEuvros’ (1573); Jacques de BiUy, 
‘Sonnets Spirituels ’ (first senes 1573, second senes 1578) ; Etienne 
Jodclle, ‘ (Euvres Poctiques ’ (J574) ; Claude de Pontoux, ‘ Sonnets 
de ridee’ (1579); two hundred and eighty-eight regular sonnets 
with odes, chansons and oth(T verse; Les Dames des Roches, 
‘(Euvres* (1579, 1584); Pierre de Brach, ‘Amours d’Aymee* 
(circa 1580); Gilles Durant, ‘Poesies’ — sonnets to Charlotte 
and C!amille (1587, 1594) ; Jean Posserat, * Vers . . . d’Amours ’ 
(1597); and Anne de Marquots, who died in 1588, ‘Sonnets 
Spirituels ’ (1605).* 

^ There are modem roprinte ol most of these books, but not of all. The wrltmgs of 
the seven original members of ' X^a ri6iade ' fire reprinted m La Pletade Franfaue^ edited 
by Marty-Laveaux, 16 vols , 180G-9S. Konsard’s Amourt, bk i ed. Vaganay (1910) has 
an admirable apparatus adieus The reprmt of Kousard’s works, edited by I*raeper 
Bianchemain, in La BihliotMque EUevtnenney 8 vols. 1867, is useful. The works of 
Bemy Belleau are Issued m the same senes Maurice Save’s B/tts was reissued at 
Lyons in 1862. I’lerre de Bracli's poems wore carefully edited by Reuihold Dezeimerie 
(2 vols., Pans, 18C2). A complete edition of Desportes’s works, edited by Alfred Michiels. 
appeared in 1863. l*rosper Bianchemain oditeii a reissue of the works of Louise Lab6 
in 1875. The works of J ean de la Taillo, of Amadis Jamyn, and of Quiilaume des Antela 
are reprinted m Tr^sor des Vteux Pontes Fran^ais (1877 et annis seq ) Sseo Samte-Beuve’s 
Tableau Uxstorvpie tt Critique de la Poisu Fran^aw du 1 Vie Siecle (Paris, 1893) ; Henry 
Francis Cary’s Early French Poets (London, 1846) , Becq de Fouquitrea * (Euvres choiHes 
des Poites Francois du XV I* Slide amtemporains avec Hansard (1880), and the same 
editor's selections from De BaTf, Du BeUay, and Konsord , Darmestetor et Hatsfeld’s 
/if i8nn^me en France — Tableau de la LUtirature et de la Langue (6th edit., 1897) ; 

Petit de JuUoviUc’s Ilistoxre de la Langue eldela LUierature Franfaise ('1897, iii 136-360), 
and the present wnter’s French Renausance tn England (Oxford, 1910). bk. iv. 
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Nathaniel; Hey wood, Thomas ; 
Jonson, Ben ; Peelo, George ; 
Kowley, William ; Shakespeare, 
William; Wilson, Robert 
Actors : their licenses to act, 47 
and n 1 ; their status, 48 and 
notes ; their patrons, 5i9 seq ; 
companies of, 60 seq. ; pro- 
vincial tours, 80 seq , 359 n, 
see esp, 82 n; Scottish tours, 
83-4 ; foreign tours, 84-6 « 
Shakespeare’s view of, 88-9; 
privileges of the Lord Admiral’s 
and I^rd Chamberlain’s com- 
pames of, 339 and n 1 ; and the 
Pnvy Council, 338-40; stnfe 
between adult and boy actors, 
341-60 {See also under Boy- 
actors) ; account of their mis- 
fortunes in Hamlet, 342 and n 3, 
343; their share in Jonson’s 
literary conti ■ <\ ersies, « 343-8 ; 
performances in University 
towns, 362 n 2 ; in Germany, 
612; in Pans, 625. See also 
under Women actors 
Actors ; companies of. See 
under Berkeley, T.«ord ; Boy- 
actors ; Chandos, Lord ; Chapel 
Royal, Children of ; Derby, 
Earl of; Elizabeth, Queen: 
Esseic, Earl of , Howard, Lord 
Charles of Effingham, Lord 
High Admiral ; Hunsdon, Lord ; 
James I, King ; Leicester, Earl 
of; Oxford, Earl of ; Pembroke, 


all's 

I Earl of ; St. Paul's, Children of ; 

I Stafford, Lord ; Sussex, Earl 
I of; Warwick, Earl of; Wor- 
cester, Earl of 

I Actors' Remonstrance * cited on 
money taken at theatres, 308 ; 
I on dramatists' incomes, 315 n 
1 Adams, Maud, Amencan actress, 
611 

Addenbroke, John, sued by 
Shakespeare for debt, 322 and 
n 3 

\ Addison. Joseph, on Shakespeare, 
' 597, 620 

, ^Bchylus, 17 n 

, Alabaster, William, his Roxana, 
I 73 n 2, 150 n 2 
i AlcUia, 715 a 2 

■ Alexander, Sir William, his Avrora^ 
; 715 

All ts True, alternative title of 
i Henry VII I, 443 and n 1 
; Allde, tlohn, printer, 683 n 1 
, Allen, Charles, on Shakespeare's 
legal knowledge, 43 n, 655 
' Allen, Giles, 62 n 1 
. Alleyn, Edward, in tho Lord 
Admiral’s company of actors, 
60 and n 1 ; pays fivopenoo for 
the pirated Sonnets, 159 n; 

I acts before Queen Elizabeth 
at Richmond, 375 n 3, 468 n 2 ; 
his bequests, 495 and n 1 ; his 
j Dulwich property, 495; his 
manuscripts, 342, 646, 649 

Alls Well iliot Ends WeU : debt 
to Boccooevo, 98 ; sonnet form 
in, 154, see esp. 233-5; prob- 
I able date of composition, 233, 
234 , sources of plot, 234 ; 
23 3 A 2 
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AUiOT 


AS 


probably identical with Love's 
Labour's Won, 234, 259 ; chief 
characters, 234 ; style, 234, 235 ; 
mentioned by Merest 259 ; 
editions of, 548 seq,; passages 
cited, 44 n 1, 186 n 2, 216 n 2 
Allot, J^bert, 570 
Alvanley, scat of an Arden 
family, 285 

America, editions of Shakespeare 
printed and published in, 583 
n 1 : * Banksido * edition, 585 
n 1 ; * Harvard * edition, 586 ; 
‘ Riverside ’ edition, 680 ; ‘ First 
Folio ' edition, 586 ; * Renais- 
sance ’ edition, 586, 587 
Amner, Richard, 582 

* Amours,* use of word in France, 

672 n 1, 718 seq. 

Amsterdam, English actors at, 
85 n 1 

* Amyntas,* complimentary title 

of. 150 w 2 ; 667 n 1 
Anacreon, 718 n 1 
Anders, H, R. D,, 644 
Andrewes, Lancelot, 497 n 2 
Andre wes, Robert, 460 
Angerianus, 147 n 2 
Anne, Queen, wife of James I (of 
England), 65; and the omis- 
sions fiom the quartos of 
Hamlet, 365 and n 2 ; her 
patronage of actors, 96, 378 and 
n 1 ; witnesses Love's Labour's 
Lost, 385 

Anti-Sonutism in Tudor times, 
133 a 1 

Antoine, Andr^, French actor, in 
Shakespearean roles, 625 
Antony and Cleopatra, account of, 
409-12; date of publication, 
409; story derived from Plu- 
tarch, 08, 409-11 ; the theme 
in French tragedy, 410 n 1 ; 
Shakespeare’s treatment of the 
story, 411 and n 1, 412; the 
metre and ‘ happy valiancy ’ 
of the style, 412 ; editions 
of, 548 seq ; Drydeu’s adap- 
tation in All for Love, 596 ; 
passages cited, 77, 223 n 4, 578 
Apolhynxus of Tyre, ancjont story 
of, 405, 406 


! Appian, Shakespeare’s indebted- 
ness to, 335 
! Apuleius, 427 n 1 
I Archer, Thomas, bookseller, 683 

I » 1 

‘ Arden Shakespeare, The,* 580 
I Arden family, 7, 282 seq, 

I Arden, Aenes or Anne, 7 
' Arden, Alice, 7 

I Arden, Edward, high sheriff of 
Warwickslure (1575), 7 
I Arden, Joan, 14 

Arden, Mary. Shakespeare, 
Mary 

Arden, Robert, sheriff of Warwick- 
shire (1438), 7 

Arden, Robert, son of Thomas 
Av'den, 7 ; landowner at Smtter- 
ffeld. 3, 7 ; his family, 7-8 ; 
death, and will, 7, 282 seq. 

• Arden, Thomas, 7 
, Arden of Feversham, assigned to 
! Shakespeare, 138-9 ; sources 

I of, 138; Swmbume’s view of, 

I 138-9 

j Arcinbi'ig, Count d*, 384 n 1 
I Aretmo, Hotro, 718 n 2 
I Arp’le, Agnes, Countess of, 716 
, Ariodante and Oinevra, Historie of, 
325 and n 1 

Anosto, 22, 42 n 1, 92, 101 n 3, 
171, 325 

Aiistotle, quotation from, by 
Bacon and Shakespeare, 6^ 
n 2 

Armcman translations of Shake- 
speare, 633 

Armin, Robert, 377, 387 n 2, 
384 n 1. 453 n 1 

Arms, Coat of, John Shakospoare's 
Ap]:>lication for, 2, 13 n, 281 seq 

Ame Dr., musician, 601, 609 

Arnold, Matthew, 589 n 1 

Arundel, Thomas, first Lord 
I Aiundol of Wardour, 659 n 1 

As You Lxke It . Shakespeare’s 
role of Adam in, 83; use of 
prose in, 101 n 2 ; reference to 
Marloao in, 134; account of, 
326-8; adapted from Lodge’s 
FosaXyade, 98, 326, 327; its 
pastoral character, 326 ; hints 
taken from Saviolo’s Pro/ctise, 
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327 ; debt to Ariosto's Orlando^ . 
327 n 1 ; addition of three new 
oharaoters, 328 ; publication of, 
332, 333 ; alleged ^rformanco 
before King James 1 at Wilton, 
880 n, 691 n ; editions of, 548 > 
asg. ; passages cited, 20 n 2, 

30 n 1,77, 86 n 1,134 
Asbies, Mary Shakespeare's pro- ; 
perty at Wilmcote, 8; mort- 
gaged to Edmund Lambert, 

14 and n 2, 33, 236; Shake- 
speare's unsuccessful claim for . 
its recovery, 280-90 
Asoham, Roger, his use of the I 
word * will,* 696 ’ 

Ashbee, £. W., his quarto fao- i 
similes, 562 n 1 I 

Aspinall, Mr. 292, n I | 

Aspley, William, bookseller, 169, ' 
242 n 1, 332, 555 wq , 570 ! 

Astley, Hugh, stationer, 684 i 
Aston CantTow, 6-8 | 

Aubrey, John, on Shakespeare, 
603, 523, 641, see also 5, 22, i 
25. 39. 275, 276 n 2, 450, j 
486 n 2, 694 ; on John Combe's j 
epitaph, 473 and n 3, 486 n 2 j 
Augsburg, English actors at, 85 | 

‘ Aunol * roiiiiaturo portrait of : 
Shakespeare, 538 

Austria, English actors in, 84 j 
Autels, Guillaume dos, 720 and n ; 
Awdley, Thomas, 32 L i 

Ayrer, Jacob, his Cmnf-dia wn I 
der schdnen Sidea, 429 and n 2, j 
430 j 

Aysoough, Samuel, 645 n ' 


Bacon, Anne, 461 and n 2 | 

Bacon, Anthony, 654 n 1 i 

Bacon, Delia, 661-2 | 

Bacon, Sir Edmund, 407 n 2, . 
654 n 2 

Bacon, Francis, 492 ; alleged ! 
authorship of Shakespeare’s ' 
plays, 651 seq . , his poetic I 
incapacity, 654 

Bacon, Matthew, of Holbom, 459, 
461 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, 497 n 2 ; 

Bacon, Richard, 460 


BABNFTBLD 

Bacon, Thomas, 664 
Baoon-Shakespearo controversy, 
651-6 ; bibUography of, 653 a 1 
Baddesley Clinton, Shakespoaros 
at, 2 

Badger, George, 280 
Bndsoy, Thomas, 292 n 1 
Bagley, Edward, 615 
Bulf, Jean Antoine do, 183, 708, 
710. 719, 720 n 
Baker, G. 1'.. 611,046 
Bale, Bishop, his King Johan, 136 
Bales, retcr, 113 n 
Bandoilo, 22, 98, 108 n, 110 
and n, 139. 146. 325, 331 
Bankside, Southwark. under 
‘ Olol>o,' ‘ Rose,’ and * Swan ^ 
theatres 

' Bankside ' edition of Shako* 
spearo, 585 n I 
Barantis on Shakespeare, 624 
Barber or Barl)or, tloan, 481 n 
Barbt^r or Barbor, Thomas, 481 n 
Banlolph, William Blullipp, L(ird, 
286 

Barolti, Giuseppe, liis apprecia- 
tion of Siiakespeare, 626 
Barkt^, John, 320 
Barker, Thomas, 280 
Barker, William, 320 
Burkstoad, William, actor and 
dramatist. 97 n 

Bnrliehway, Shakespc.ires at, 2 
Barnard. Sec Bornurd 
Barnay, Ludwig, German actor 
of Shakespearean roles, 618 
Barnes, Barnabe, his use of legal 
terminology, ^ n 1, 710; re- 
semblance of the conceits in his 
soniK'tH to those in Shake- 
speare’s, 180, 192 ; the probable 
ri\al of Shakespeare fur South- 
ampton’s favour, 201-3 ; his 
sonnets to Southampton and 
Lady Bridget Manners, 200, 
661 n ], 666; his sonnets on 
women’s obduracy, 699 and n 1, 
n 2, 700 n 3 ; his use of word 
‘will,’ 702; cf. 709, 713, 

716-17 

Barnes, William, 470 
Barnlield, Uiehaid, his praise of 
Shakespeare’s narrative poems, 
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BABNSTAFLE 

149, 157, 158, 208 n 1 ; adoration 
of Qaeeti Elizabeth in his Cyn- 
ihicL, 207 and n, 227, 712 ; his 
contributions to the Paasionaie 
Pilgrim, 267 and n 3 ; his 
use of initials in * dedications.* 
678 

Barnstaple, players at, 82 and n 
Barret, Ranelagh, his copy of the 
* Cbandos * portrait, 535 
Barry, James, 609 
Barry, Lodowick (or Lording), 
shareholder in Whitefnars 
theatre, 303 

Barry, ^Irs Elizabeth, 535 
Bartholomew Fair, suppressed 
V owing to the plague, 128 
Bartlett, John, 645 
Barton, Thomas Pennant, his 
collection of Shakeapeareana, 
611 

Barton>on-the-Hoath, identical 
with Burton Heath in the 
Taming of the Rhrew, 236 
Basso, William, 499; Ills elegy 
on Shakespeare, 500-1 and n 
Bath, players at, 91, 82 n 
Bathurst, Charles, 101 a 1 
Baynos, Thomas Spencer, 646 
Beale, hVancis, 571 
Beale, John, bookseller, 683 n 1 
Bear Garden, South ark, 274 
71 1 

Beaumont, Francis, residence in 
Southwark, 275 ; sre also 
457 n 1, 500-2 ; on * things 
done at the Mermaid,’ 258; 
his tragicomedies in collabora- 
tion with John Fletcher, 420 
and 91 1; collected woiks, 
554 n I ; Faithful Shepherdess, 
The, 420 ; A King and no 
King, 420 and n 1 ; ' fair 

copies * of Honest Man's For- 
tune, and Humorous Lieutenant, 
560 n 1 ; Philaster, 420 and n 1, 
680-1 ; Scornful Lady, 65 n 3 
Beaumont, Sir John, 670 
Beauties of Shakespeare, Dodd’s, 
598 

Becker, Ludwig, 539 
Bedford, Ed wait! Russell, third 
Earl of, his marriage, 232, 661 


BBBLDr 

Bedford, Lucy, Countess of, 208 
n 1 

Beeching, Dean H. C., 160 n 2, 
656 

Beeston, Christopher, actor, 63 
n 2, 453 n 1, 641 
Beeston, William, 36; his view 
of Shakespeare’s acting, 87 ; 
his account of Shakespeare, 36, 
276 n 2, 641 

‘ Begetter,’ in sense of procurer, 
6&, 684 and n 1 

Belinsky, Russian critic of Shake- 
speare, 630 

Bell inn, Gracochurch Street, 59 
n 2 

Bellay. See Du Bollay 
Belleau, Remy, 717 n 1, 718 n 1, 
719 

Belief oiest, Francois de, Shako- 
spearo’s indebtedness to Les 

Histoires Tragiques of, 18, 

98, 110 n, 325, 331 ; his version 
of the * Hamlet ’ story, 335 

and n 2 

Bellott, Stephen, 277 n 2, 519 
'i Bel Sauvage inn, Ludgate, 59 n 2 
I Bern bo, Pietro, epitaph on 

' Raphael, 499 n 1. iSVe also 

172, 711, 718 n 2 
Benda, J. W. 0 , his translation 
of Shakespeare, 616 
Bcndish, Sir Thomas, 460-1 
Benodix, J. R., his opposition 
to the worship of Shakespeare 
in Germany, 617 

BcnOeld, Robert, 303 n, 306 n, 
307 n 

Bcnger, Sir Thomas, master of 
the revels, 69 b 1 
Bciisley, Robert, actor, 606 
Benson, F. U., his performances 
at Stratford, 543, 607 
Benson, John, pnnter uf the 
Pce/ns of 1640, 646 and n 2 
Bentley, R., 672 
Bergerac, Cyrano de, 620 
Berkeley, Lord, visit of his com- 
pany uf actors to Stratford, 
24 ft 2 

Bcrkenhead, Sir John, directions 
for his burial, 486 n 2 
Berlin, copy of First Folio at, 509 
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BSBLIOZ 

Berlioz, Hector, 025 
Bernard or Barnard, Sit John, 
second husband of Shake- 
speare’s granddaughter Eliza- 
beth, 611^13 ; account of, 513 ; 
his estate, 513 n 2 
Bernard, Lady. See under Hal], 
Elizalrath 

Berners, Lord, his translation of 
Hwm qf Bofdeawr, 233 
Bernhardt, Mme. Sarah, as Lady 
Macbeth, 626 
Bertaut, Joan, 719 
Betterton, Thomas, actor, 45, 
535, 592, 594, 601, 602, 603. 642 
Betterton, Mrs., actress, in great 
Sh8.ke8pcarean r61es, ^2, S)3 
Beverley, miracles plays at, 91 n 
Bible, versions of the, 24 ; Shake- 
peore's use of the Genevan 
vcrsioii, 23 and n 1 
Bidford, Shakespeare’s alleged 
drinking bouts at, 483 and n 1 : 
Shakespeare’s crabtroe nt, 483 

fi 1 

Billet, Gaude de, 720 
Billy, Abb<^ Jacques, do, 717 
Bingham, John, 497 
Birmingham, Shakespeare memo- 
rial library at, 543 
Btrlh oj Merlin, 266 and n 1 
Bishop, George, pnntor, 41 
Bishop. Sir Henry, 609 
Blackfriors, Shakespeare’s pro- 
perty at, 459-61 

' Blackiriars ’ theatre, 50 n 2 ; 
account of, 63-6 ; site of, 
64 n 1 ; its structure, 66 ; its 
demolition, 66 n 1,; seating 
capacity, 73 ; Shakespeare’s 
shares in, 300 ; its lessees, 
306-7 ; shareholders, 307 n 1 ; 
takings at, 308 n, 309 ; prices 
of admission to, 309 : lawsuits 
relating to, 310 n, 311 sag.; 
value of shares in, 312 n 2; 
boy-ttctors* activities at, 340-1 
and n; Collier’s forged docu- 
ments relating to, 648-9 ; per- 
formances at, Othello, 389, Tvoo 
Noble Kinsmen, 439 
Blackness, Shakespeare’s praise of, 
190-2 


bOttqbe 

Blades, William, 644 
; Bleibtreu, Karl, 651 n 
Bloom, J. Harvey, 643 
Blount, Edward, paWsher, 157 
n 1. 161, 269, 406. 409, 555-41. 
570, 669 n 1, 675, 681 
Blount; Sir Edward, 472 n 1 
Boaden, James, 686 n 1 
Boaden, John, on Shakespeare's 
portraits, 537, 540 n 2 
Boaistuau de Launay, Pierre, 
110 n 

Boar’s Hoad Tavern, Eastcheap, 
59 n 2, 243 a 1 

Boar’s Head Tavern, Southwark, 
243, and n 1 

Boas, F. S., 362 n 2 ; 646 
Boccaccio, Giovanni, his treat- 
ment of friendship, 216-7 ; 
Chaucer’s indebtedness to, 371 
and n 1 ; Shakespeare's indebt- 
edness to, 22, 98, 232, 423, 424, 
427 and n 1 

Bodenhckin, John, 684, 685 
Bodonstodt, Fnedhoh von, Geman 
translator of Shakespeare, 616 
Bodleian Library, coUeotion of 
quartos in, 553 ; copies of 
First Folio in, 508 and n 1 
Boi^tie, Etienne de la, 720 ^ 

Bohemian translations of Shake- 
speare, 633 

Boiardr), Mattoo, his comedy, 
II Timonp, 403 

Boito, Arrigo, his librotti for 
Verdi’s Shakespearoan operas, 
627 

Bom pas, G. C., 65o 
Bond, (Sir) £. A., 050 n 2 
Boniiin, Hicliard, publisher, 368 
Booth, Barton, actor, 603 
Booth, Edwin, American actor, 
611 

Booth, Junius Brutus, American 
actor, 611 

Booth, Lionel, reprint of First 
Folio, 570 n 1 

Borck, Baron Caspar Wilhelm 
I von, 613 

1 Boswell, .lames, 516 n, 601 
1 Boswell, Jami*8, the younger, 583 
I Buttger, A., German translator of 
, Shakespeare, 616 
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BOUBOHIEB ^ 

Bourohier, Arthur, 608 
Bowden, H. S., 6^ 

Boy-actors, companies of, formed 
of choristers of Si. Paul's and 
the Chapel Royal, 60; take 
women's parte, 77-8 ; strife 
with adult actors, 341 seq . ; 
referenoes in Hamlet to, 349-50 
Boydcll, John, his scheme for 
pictorial illustration of Shake- 
speare's plays, 609-10 
Boydell, Josiah, his engraving of 
the ‘ Felton ’ jwrtrait, 537 
Braoebridgo, C. H., 644 
Brach, Pierre do, 160 and w, 708, 
720 and n 

Brachygraphy. See under Short- 
hand 

Bradley, A. C., 600, 646 
Braincs, W. W., on the site of 
‘ The Theatre,’ 67 n 
Brandos, Georg, Danish critic, 
on Shakespeare, 629, 640 
Brandon, Samuel, his Tragi- 
comedy of the Virtuous Octavxa, 
410 n I 

Brathwaite, Richard, his account 
of John Combe’s epitaph, 473 
n 1. See also aiO, 679,680 
Brend, Matthew, 301 
Brond, Nicholas, 301 and n 1 
Brend, Thomas, 301 n I 
Bretchgirdle, John, vicar of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, 8 n 2 
Breton, Nicholas, his homage to 
the Countess of Pembroke, 
208 n 1 ; 268 n 1 ; his use of 
the word ‘will,* 696; his 
poetry, 715 w 2 
Brewster, K., 672 
Bridgeinan, (\ O., 694 n I 
Briggs, W. Dinsmoro, 559 n 1 
Bright, James Hoy wood, 686 n 1 
Bright, Timothy, his system of 
shorthand, 113 n 
Bristol, players at, 82 and n, 128 
British Museum, collection of 
quartos in, 553 

Broke, Arthur, his version of 
Borneo and Juliet, 110 and n, 
582 

Broine, Richard, his foes for 
play -writing, 315 » 


BTTBBAGE 

« 

Brooke, Ralph, 286 seq, and 
notes, 567 n 
Brooks, Vincent, 536 
j Brown, C. Armitage, 686 n 1 
j Brown, Carleton, his Poems by 
I Sir John Saiu^ury and Bobert 
I Chester, 273 n 1 
I Brown, John, creditor to John 
! Sliakcspoare, 14 
I Browne, Mary, mother of the 
third Earl of Southampton, 
658 and n 2 

Browne, Sir Thomas, on scandal 
of irregular exhumation, 486 
n 2 

Browne, William, 501 n ; his 
Codia, 716 
Bruno, Giordano, 41 
Bryan, George, actor, 63 n 2 
Buc, Sir George, licensor of plays, 
113 71,409 . 

Buckhurst, Lord. See under Sack* 
ville, Thomas 

Buckingham, George Villiers, 
Duke of, 662 

Buckingham, John Sheffield, Duke 
of, 379 n 1, 697 n 
Buckingham and Chandos, 
I Richard Grenville, first Duke 
of, 535 

Bucknill, John C., 44 
Buddeus, Johann Franz, 613 
Bullen, A. H., 589 n 1 
Bull inn, Bishopsgate, 59 n 2 
Bullock, George, his cast of 
Shakespeare's bust, 526 
Burbage, Ciithbert, brother of 
Richard Burbage, succeeds 

father James in management of 
‘ I'he Theatre,’ 61 ; erects 

Globe theatre, 62 ; Ids shares 
in the Globe, 300 seq. ; his 
I lease of the Globe site, 300-1 ; 

his purchase of property in 
I Blackfiiars, 459 

I Burbage, James, member of the 
I Earl of Leicester’s company of 
I actors, 51 and n 1 ; built first 

theatre, * The Theatre,’ in 

I London, 61 ; joined Lord 

, Chamberlain’s oorapany, 63 ; 

manager of ‘ The Theatre,’ 

I 46. 51, 55 seq. ; shares in 
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management of the Curtain, 
58; his death, 61, 64; his 
litigation oonoeming ' The 
Theatre,’ 61 n 1 ; purohases 
Blaokfriars Theatre, 63; finan- 
cial arrangements with invcs- 
tors in ‘ The Theatre,* 302 n 1 ; 
theatrical lawsuits, 310 a 
Burbage, Ricliard, son of James 
Burtege [ 9 .V.], leading actor in 
Lord Chamberlain’s company, 
53-4, 54 n 1, 56 ; sucoeoda 
father in management of ' The 
Theatre,’ 61 ; erects Globe 
theatre, 62 ; inhents Blook- 
friars theatre by father’s will, 
04 ; leases Blackfriars to Chil- 
dren of Chapel Royal, 64 and 
n 2 : recovers possession of 
BlacMriars, 65 and n 3 ; sole 
proprietor, 306 aeq. ; acts at 
Court, 55, 87, 88, 152 ; Ins 
impersonation of Richard III, 
123 and n 2, 454 ; residence in 
Shoreditch, 276; his fee for 
acting at Court, 299 n 2 ; 
shares in Globe theatre?, 279 n, 
300 aeq, ; has articled pupils, 
314; creates title part in 
Hamlet, Lear, and Oihdlo, 359, 
454 ; later relations with Shake- 
speare, 453 aeq. and notes ; 
executor of Phillips’s ^ill, 453 
n 1 ; summoned for driving 
dramatic performances during 
Lent, 453 n 2; his device for 
the Earl of Rutland’s impresa, 
456, 457 and notes, 458 and n 2 ; 
his fee for tLo device'*, 458 ; 
his repute as a painter, 458 n 2 ; 
purchases land in Blackfriars, 
459 and n 1 ; legatee under 
Shakespeare’s will, 492 ; re- 
puted painter of the * Chandos ’ 
portrait of Shakespeare, 534 n ; 
of the ‘ Felton ’ portrait, 537. 
See also 377, 380, 381, 385, 665 
Burbie, Cuthbert, publisher, 106 
and n 2, 113 and n 1 
Rurdott, Sir Francis, 565 n 
Burdett, Sir Robert, 565 n 
Burdett-Coutts, W. A., owner of 
alleged portrait of Sliakespearc, 


CAMPION 

534 n ; owner of * Luml^ * 
j portrait, 536; owner of Fint 
I Folio, 568-9 

I Burdett -Coutts, Baroness, her 
j copies of the First Folio, 564 
and n 4, 569 

’ Burgersdijk, Dr. L. A. J., Dutch 
irauslator of Shakespeare, 628 
' Burges, Sir James Bland, 538 
j Burghloy, Lord, 658, 660 
Burnaby, Ofiarles, 697 n 1 
1 Burre, Walter, bookseller, 676 
Burton, Francis, bookseller, 681 
Burton, William, 652, 669 n 1 
Busby, John, stationer, 248, 249, 
397, 398 n 1 

Butler, Samuel, on the Sonnets, 
160 n 2 

Butler, Bishop Samuel, his copy 
of First Folio, 664, 569 n 1 
; Butti?r, Naihamel, publisher, 112 
I n 3, 261 ; share in the 1608 
I quarto of Lear, 397, 398, 399 
' and n I 

j Byficid, John, vicar of Stratford- 
on-Avon, 8 >i 2 


i 0. E., author of Emaricdalfc, 

I 170 n 2, 713 and n 1 
I Caeaar^a Fall, a rival play to 
, Shakespeare’s *Juhua Caeaar, 

337-8 

Calderon, 628 

(Juhban, his cliaractor based on 
Elizabethan oonceiition of 

^ aborigines, 431, 4”2 and n 1, 

I n 2, 433 and n 1 ; and his 
i god Setebos, 433, 434 ; his 

I distortt‘d shape, 434 and n 1, 

‘ n 2 

' ‘Cambridge* edition of Shake- 
speare, 584. 585 

’ Cambridge, players at, 81, 82 n; 
i Hamlet ar't(?d at, 362 and n 2 
'• Camden, William, (Uarenoeux 
' King of Anns, 284 and n 1, 
I 567 71 ; on ‘ impresc,’ 466 n ; 
j Remaines cited 1 n 1, 142 n 1 
] Campbell, Lord* on Shakespeare’s 
j legal knowledge, 43 ti, 644 
Campion, Thomas, his opinion 
of Bu'*ucs’ 8 verse, 202 ; his 
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Bonnet to Lord Walden, 210» . pany of aotors to Stratford, 

211 ; his sonnets, 714 and n 3 i< I 24 n 2 
Canterbury, Players at, 82 and n Ghandos, John Brydges, third 

Capell, Edward, 35 n 2 ; view duke of, owner of * Ghandos * 
of Edward III, 139 ; plants a portrait of Shakespeare, 535 
slip of Shakespeare's mulberry * Ghandos * portrait of Shake- 

tree at Troston Hall, 289 n ; j speare, 534r-6 ; copies of, 535 ; 
his copy of Ghandos portrait, • engravings of, 535-6 
535 ; his oollcotion of quartos, ‘ Chan trey. Sir Francis, his view 
553; his notes to the Tamtvg ! of Shakespeare’s bust, 527 n 1 
of the Shrew, 238, 366; his ! Chapel Jjano, Stratford-on-Avon, 
^ition of Shakespeare, 580, Shakespoaro’s property in, 319 
581 and n 1 ; his editorial fees. Chapel Royal, Children of the, 
577 a 2 ; his critical works on 60 ; perform at Blackfriars, 64 
Shakespeare, 581, 698 aeq. ; rechnstened Children of 

Garcano, Giulio, Italian translator the Queen’s Revels, 65 ; their 
of Shakespeare, 627 performances and dissolution, 

Cardenio, The lost play of, 263, 65 n 3 ; share in strife with 

437-9 ; acted at court, 461 adult actors, 341 seg. ; of. 419 

Garew, Sir George, 15 n 3 ; his Chapman, George, his Dulce of 
monument, 525 and n 1 Byron, 103 n, 676 n 3 ; An 

Garew, Richard, 142 n 1 Humoroud Day's Mirth cited, 10^ 

Garleton, Dudley, 65 rz 1 n; his Blind Beggar of Alexan- 

Caroline, Queen, 78 n 1 dna, 104 n; his share m The 

Garter, The Rev. Thomas, 13 n. Two Italian Oentkmen, 107 n 1 ; 

23 n 2, 644 falls under ban of censor, 127 ; 

Case, Prof. R. H., 686 finishes Marlowe’s uncompleted 

Gasscl, English actors at, 85 | Hero and Leander, 142 n 1 ; 

Oastle, William, 46 and n 2 his censure of sonnetteering, 

Catherine II, Empress of Russia, ! 174; his alleged rivalry with 

influonco of Shakespeare on, Shakespeare for Southampton’s 

629 and n 2, 630 favour, 203, 204 and n 1 ; and 

Catullus, Shakespeare compared The Phoenix and the Turtle, 2m \ 

with, 142 n 1 and the boy-actors, 341 ; bis 

Cawood, Gabriel, publisher, 157 i translation of Homer’s Iliad, 
n 1 371 ; his Genileman Usher, a 

Gaxtor, William, his BecuyeU tragicomedy, 419. See also 376, 

of the hisioryes of Troy and the 670, 677 », 716 n 2, 717 
Btory of Trotlus and Crcssida, Chariocote, Shakespeare’s poach- 
371 iiig adventure at, 34 seq. 

* Caxton Shakespeare, The,’ 587 Chancs I, his copy of tlie Second 
Cecil, Sir Robert, 382 n 2, 385 Folio at Winder, 570; his 

n 1, 661, 662, 664 study of Shakespeare’s plays, 

Censorship of plays. See esp. j 592 

126-8 I Charles IT, his copy of the Second 

Cervantes, his Don Quixote, Folio at British Museum, 570; 

foundation of lost play of Shakespeare’s plays performed 

Cardenio, 438 by his acting company, 594 n 1 

Chalmers, George, 70 n I Charlowood, John, pnnter, 131 

Chamberlain, John, 228 ' n 2 

Chambers, £. K., on court' per- | Chateaubriand, and the Shake- 
formanoes. See especially 70 n i speurean controversy in Franco, 
Ghandos, Lord, visit of his com- ) 623 
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chItelain 

Ch&t«lain, Chevalier de, 624 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, hia atoi^l 
of Luoreoe, 144, 146 ; source 
of his Knight'a Tale, 216; 
hints in his Kntghi'a Tale 
for Midsummer NighVa Dream, 
232 ; the plot of Troilu^ 
and Creaaida taken from his 
Troylua and Criaeyde, 371 and 
n 1 : Cleopatra in his Legend 
of Good Women, 409; plot 
of Ttoo Noble Kinamen drawn 
from his Knight' a Tale, 440; 
banal at Westminster Abbey, 
500-1, 604 

Chelmsford, players at, 81, 82 n, 
123 

Chenier, Marie- Joseph, and the 
Shakespearean controversy iu 
France, 623 

Chester, players at, 81, 82 n, 
128 ; miracle plays at, 91 n 
Chester, Robert, hia Love'a 
Martyr, 270-3. 273 n 1 
Chostei field. Lord, 78 n 1 
Chettle, Henry, publisher, dosenp- 
tion of Shakespeare’s acting, 
86 ; his apology for Robert 
Greene’s attack on Shake- 
speare, 117, 152, 602 ; his pane- 
gyric on Queen Elizabeth, 375- 
6; share in pre-Shakespoarean 
drama on Troilua and Creasfda, 
367 and n 1 ; and plays on 
Cardinal Wolsey, 442 n 1 ; his 
Pattern QriaaeU, 648 
Chetwynde, Philip, publisher of 
Third Folio. 671 and n 2 
Chiswcll, R., 672 and n 1 
Chorus, use of the, in Romeo 
and Juliet, 2 Henry IV and 
Henry V, 251-2 ; in Pericles, 
406-6; rf. 412, 416 
Chronicle plays, 94 
Churchyard, Thomas, 104 n, 150 
n 2 ; calls Barnes ’ Petrarch’s 
Scholar,’ 202 

Cibber. Colley, 597 n 1, 603 
Cibber, Mrs., 604 
Cibber, Theophilus, 45 and n 
Cicoio, 6 

Ointhio, Giraldi, hia Hecaiom- 
miihx, Shakespeare’s iudebted- 


COLLBOB 

ness to, 18, 98, 107 n 8, 

. 331, 389, 390 n I, n 2, 410 n 1 : 

his Epitia, 391 
Clare Market, theatre in, 78 
Clarendon, Lord, owner of portrait 
oi Shakespeare, 633 
Clark, The Rev. Andrew, 6 n, 

I 276 n 2 

I Clark, J., his Spanish transla* 
tion of Shakespeare, 028 
i Clark, W. G., 684, 687 n 1 

• Clarke, F. W., 687 n 1 
I Clarke, Helen, 586 

I Clarke, Thomas, 51 n 1 
I Clayton, John, sued by a William 
< Shakespeare for debt, 321 
! Clement, Nicolas, criticism of 
! Shakespeare by, 620 
! Clements, H. C , ^0-2 
Clifford Chambers, seat of Sir 
Henry Ramsford [g.v.] 10, 468 
, and n 2 
I Clift, William, 639 
{ Clink, Liberty of the, Southwark, 

' 274-6 

1 Clive, Mrs , 604 
j Clopton, Edward, 515 and n 2 
I Clopton, Sir Hugh, builds New 
Place, 288, 515-16 
' Clopton, Sir John, 516 
' Clopton, Lady, 515 
Cobham, Henry Brooke, eighth 
i Lord, 241, 242, 338 
' Cochran, A. W., 569 
i Cockpit theatre, Diury Lane, 

I 59 n 2 ; lawsuit I'clating to, 

I 311 n, 315 n 

Ookain, Sir Aston, lines on 
Shukespi'are and Wmoot ale 
by. 237, 23S, 600 n 1 
! Coke, Sir Eelward, lord chief 
justice, d('nounceB William 
Combo’s enclosure of land, 480 
and n 1, 481 

Coleridge, S. T., on the style of 
Antony and Cleopatra, 412 ; 
on the Two Noble Kinsmen, 
440, 441 ; and Shakespearean 
criticism, 599 and n I, 646 ; his 
I view of Kean’s acting, 605 
! ‘ College, The,’ Stratford-on-Avon, 

* 288, 320 See alao under Combo, 
Thomas 
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COLXJEB 

OoUier» John Payne, 61 n; his > 
forged emendatiooB in the Per- I 
kins Second Folio, 670 and j 
n 1 ; inclndcB MvceAoTUB in ! 
his edition of Shakcapeare, 
686 n 1, 699, 600; his works 
on Shakcapeare, 642 ; hia 
Shakespearean forgeries, 648- 
60, 648 n 1 

CoUins, Francis, drafts Shake- 
Sf^rc's will, 482 ; his relations 
with the Combes, 482 ; legatee 
under John Combe's will, 482 
and n 2 ; suooeods Thomas 
Greene as town clerk of Strat- 
ford, 484 ; his will, 484 n 2 ; 
overseer of and legatee under 
Shakc^eare's will, 484, 491-2 
Collins, «Iohn, 582 
ColliiiB, John Churton, 640 
Collins, Simon, repairs the Strat- 
ford monument, 627 
Colonna, Guido della, his Htstoria 
Trojana, 371-2 
Colonna, Vittona, 209 n 
Colte, Sir Henry, 689 n 1 ; 

Colvin, Sir Sidney, on the i 
* Flower * portrait, 631 I 

Combe, George, brother of Thomas j 
Combe of ‘ 'J'he College,’ 471 ! 
and n I 

Combo, John of Alvechurch, 490 * 
n 1 ; 

Combe, John, brother of Thomas ' 
Combo of ‘ The College,’ 37 n, ' 
317-19; wealthy resident of 
Stratford, 317, 322 n 1, 470; 
sells land to Shakespeare, 318, 
319, 402, 469 ; a local money- 
lender, 470 seq. ; a bachelor, I 
470 n 2; his substantial pro- I 
perty in Warwickshire, 471 ; ! 
his will, 471 and n 1 ; legacy ! 
to Shakespeare, 471 ; other I 
bequests, 471-2 and n; his 
tomb, 472; his epitaph, 472 
Mq. and notes j 

Combe, Mary, wife of Thomas 
Oombe of ‘ I’ho College,’ 470 i 
«1 . 
Combe, Thomas the elder, nephew • 
of William Combe of Warwick, 

37 n, 31S n 2, 465 n 3 ; pur- 


CONDELL 

ohaaes * The College * at Strat- 
ford, 288, 469 seq. ; friend 
of Sir Henry Rainirford, 469- 
70 ; his death, burial and will, 
318 n 2, 470 n 1 ; bequest of 
his * best bed,* 488 n 2 ; cf . 482 
Combo, Thomas the younger, son 
of Thomas Combe of ’ The 
College,* 470 ; executor of 
uncle John Combe’s will, 471 n; 
succeeds to uncle’s property, 
474-5; joins brother William 
in attempt to enoloae 
common lands at Stratford, 
475 aeq.f 481 n ; receives Shake- 
speare’s sword as legacy, 490 
and n 1 ; his will, 490 n 1 
Combe, William of Alvechurch, 
legatee of Thomas Combe the 
younger, 490 n 

Combe, William the elder, of 
Warwick, 317-19 ; owns much 
property in Warwick, 318 ; 
aooount of, 318 n 3 ; sells 
land to Shakespeare, 317, 319, 
462 n ; cf. 469, 471 
Combe, William the younger, son 
of Thomas Combo of ‘ The 
College,’ 37 n, 318 n 3, 470; 
succeeds to father’s property, 
474 ; account of, 475 ; joins 
brother Thomas in attempt to 
enclose common lands at Strat- 
ford, 475 seq, ; comes to terms 
with Shakespeare, 478 ; his 
stubbornness, 479; his defeat, 
481 and a 1 ; his harsh treat- 
ment of a debtor, 481 n; his 
death and burial, 481 n 1 ; 
lessee of some of Shakespeare’s 
property, 493 

Combos, The, aocount of, 469 seq. 
Comedy of Errors, The : acted in 
Gray’s Inn Hall, 71, 137-8, 
138 n 1 ; at Court, 88, 385 ; 
publication of, 108; contem- 
porary allusions, 108 ; sources 
of, 108; debt to Plautus, 108-9 ; 
mentioned by Meres, 258 ; edi- 
tions, see 548 seq. 

Condcll, Henry, actor, member of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s com- 
pany and lifelong fnend of 
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Shakespeare^ 53 n 2, 56, 377, 331 
n 2, 384 n 1 ; residence in Alder- 
manbury, 270 ; acquires share 
in Globe theatre, ^4, 305 n; 
in Blaokfriars theatre, 306 ; 
later relations with Shake- 
speare, 453 seq, ; legatee undei 
Snakespeare*8 will, 492 : his 
bequests, 494-5 ; his share in 
publication of First Folio, 
554 seq. 

Constable, Henry, publication of 
his * Diana,* 157 n 1, 709, 711 ; 
derives name * Diana * from 
Desportes, 172, 709; Shake- 
speare's debt to, 178, 183 and 
91 1, 184. 8m also 714, 717 
Constantinovitoh, The Grand Duke 
Constantine, his translation of 
HanUetf 631 and 9i 1 
CanUriiion, The First Part of the^ 
118 aeq. See under Henry VI, 
Pi. I 

Conti, Antonio, 626 
Contilo, liuoa, his work on ‘ Im- 
prese,* 455 n 

Cook, Alexander, 453 n 1 
Cooke, Sir Anthony, friend of 
Sir John Davies, 174, 711, 713 
Cooke, George Frederick, actor, 605 
Cooke, James, 540 and n 
Cooper, Robert, 537 
Cope, Sir Walter, 385 and n 1 
‘ Copy * of plays, pri\ ate tran- 
scripts, 560 and n 1 
Corbet, Richard, 123 n 2 
Coriolanua, 413-16; date of 
composition and of publication 
413 and n 1 ; treatment *of the 
theme by French dramatists, 
413 and n 2 ; debt to North’s 
Plutarch, 98, 413, 414 and n 1 ; 
Shakespeare’s presentment of 
the characters, 415 ; the politics 
of the play, 415, 416; editions 
of, ate 548 spq . ; Tate’s revision 
of, 697 ; Dennis’s version of, 
597 n 1 ; passages cited, 79 n 2, 
413 n 1, 578 and n 
Coryat, Thomas, his travels on 
dontinent, 38 ti 2. 677 
Costume in Elizabethan theatres, 
76-7, 308 n 


CUW L PfFB 

Cotes, Thomas, printer of Second 
Folio, 570 

Cotswolds, The, Shakespeare's 
allusions to, 240 and ft 8 
Cotton, John, 16 

Court, dramatio performanoes 
at, 47, 51 and n 2, 55, 66 
aeq. ; theatrical season at, 67 ; 
Boeneiy and costumes, 68^9 ; 
official organisation and ex- 
penses of, 69 n 3 ; docu- 
ments relating to, 70 n ; 
Shakespeare’s ooin]>any at, 87, 
138, 385 n 2 ; records of, 87 n 2 ; 
plays acted, 88, 106, 108, 

152, 328, 374-5, 379, 380. 385 
aeq., 387-8, 397, 406 n 2, 422, 
425, 434-5, 438, 445, 451 and n • 
fees from, 313, 386; Lyly’s 
comedies at, 328 ; last uerform- 
anoes before Queen Elizabeth, 
374-5 

Court, Thomas, 10 
Courthope, W. J., 646 
Cousins, Samuel, 536 
j CovoU, William, his praise of 
I Lucrecc, 149 

1 Covimtry. players at, 81, 82 n ; 

mitaele plays at, 90 n 
. Cowden Clarke, Mrs , 645 
Cowley, Richard, actor, 53 n 2, 
377, 381 71 2. 384 7i 1. 453 n 1; 

‘ creator of Verges in Much Ado, 

\ 286-7, 326 

j Cowling, G. H., 644 
, Ciaig, W. J , 586, 587 n 1 
! Crane, Walter, 610 
! Crawdord, Karl of, his copy of 
the First Folio, 568 

• (ireede, Thomas, printer, 113 fi 1, 

’ 1 18, 124 n 1, 249, 250 ; fraudu- 

lently ascribes jilays to Shake- 
H|)caro, 260-1 

• Cromwell, Uxatorie of Thomaa, 
, Lord, 261 

‘ CroHskeys ’ Inn,'*" (lrac<*ehurch 

Street, 59 and n 2. (>0, 80 a 2 
Crowne, John, 696 
Cushman, Charlotte, American 
actre^-s, Oil • 

I Cufeld or Cowfold, Mario, 713 
n 1 

Cunliffe, \i. J., 645 
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Cunningham, Peter, 70 n, 660 
and n 2 

Curie, Mr., 4M n 1 

* Curtain ' theatre, Shoreditch, 
68 and n, 59 n 1, n 2, 60, 
339, 382 n 1 ; performance of 
Every Man in His Humour at, 
87 ; shares in, 302 n 1 ; takings 
at, 308 n; order for its demoli- 
tion, 339 

Oust, Lionel, on Shakespeore^s 
portraits, 525 n, 530, 531, 532 
n 2 

Cymbehne: prose in, 101 n 2, 
420-2 ; position of, in First 
Folio, 421 ; first performance 
of, 421-2, 423-5; sources, 

98, 423, 424; construct i(»n 

and characterisation, 424-5; 
introduction of Calvinistic terms 
424 and n 1 ; oompanson with 
As You Like It, 424; editions 
of, 548 seq . ; Durfey’a revision, 
697 ; passage cited, 424 n 1 

‘ Cynthia,’ name applied by poets 
to Queen Elizabeth, 207 and n, 
712 

Czartoryski, Princess Isabella, 
her worship of Shakespeare, 
632 n 2 


Dabornk, Robert, playwright, 
fee for writing plays, 315 a 
Daly, Augustin, his productions 
of yhakespoare’s plays, 611 
Darnel, George, of Beswick, 243 
Daniel, Geoigc, his copies of 
Shakespearean quartos, 553 n 2; 
his copy of First Folio, 569 ; 
of Secoud Folio, 571 
Daniel, Samuel, his Coinplatnte 
of Rosamond, 111, 147 and 7i 1 ; 
allusion to, by Siienscr, 150 a 2, 
708; publioution of his aonnetb, 
157 n ; his sonnet on * sleep,’ 
169 ; donves name ’ Delia ’ from 
Maurice Seve, 172 ; Shake- 
speare's debt to, 178; on the 
immortalitiing power of verse, 
18S; his profdtory sonnet to 
* Delia, 199 ; eeiobrates South- 
ampton's release from prison 


DATISON 

I 228, 669, 670 ; hia tragedy 
I of Cleopatra, 410 n 1 , hii work on 

t * imprese,’ 465 n 1 ; indebtedness 
to French sonnetteers, 707-9. 
{ See also 376, 706, 711, 714 
I Dante, 144; the dedication of 
j his Divina Commedia, 679 n 1 
I Danter, John, 112 and n 3, 130 
I ‘ Dark lady, llie,’ of Shakespeare’s 
I sonnets, 194-5 
j Daurat. See Dorat 
I Davenant, John, of Oxford, father 
' of Sir William D’Avenant, 
439, 451 ; his wife, 451-2; his 
! children, 452 and n 
I Davenant, Robert, 452 

> D’Avenant, Sir William, Shake- 

speare’s godson, 39, 45-^; story 
of Southampton’s gift to Shake- 
, 8y)eare, 197 ; owner of letter of 
' James 1 to Shakespeare, 379; 

I relations with Shakespeare, 452 

> and n ; owner of ’ Chandos ' 

I portrait, 535 ; his odmiratioo of 

Shakespeare, 590 ; 593 and n 2 ; 

! director of the Duke's {i.r. 
the Duke of York*t>) company of 
actors, 539, 594 v ; as adapter 
of Shakespeare, 595, 596 
Davenport, John, vicar of Strat- 

* ford, 626 

I Davenport, Robert, 263 
I Davies, John of Hereford, 88, 

I 143 n 1, 669, 670 and n 2, 715-16 

I and n 2 

I Davies. Sir John, 46 ; his * gulling 
I sonnets ’ a sstire on con- 

I vcnlional sonnetteering, 174, 

, 198 n 2, 713; adoration of 

I Queen Elizabeth, 207 , 208 n; 

celebrates Southampton’s re- 
lease in verse, 228 ; his sonnets 
entitled Amours, 672 and n 1 ; 

I his Noace Tetpsvm, 701 ; his 

I Hymnes of Astraea, 717 

j Davies, Richard, vicar of Sapper- 
I ton, bis account of Shake- 

j speare’s poaching adventure 

> and prosecution by Sir Thomas 

• Lucy, 34-6; of Shakespeare's 
dying a papist, 487 and 488 n 1 ; 
his notes on Shakespeare, 642 

I Davison, Francis, his tran^tion 
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DA.V1B 

o£ PetrarcVs sonnets, 170 n 2 ; 
dedication of his Poeticed 
Rhapsody to the Earl of Pem- 
broke, 693 
Davia, C. K., 644 
Dawea, Robert, aotor, 303 n 
Dedications, 672-4, 678-86; use 
of initials in Elizabethan and 
Jacobean, 678 and n 2 
Dekker, Thomas, his QuU Horn- 
book cited, 46 n 1, 73 n I * 
his additions to Oldcastle^ 244 ; 
his portrait of Ben Jonson in 
Sattro-9nastiz^ 256 n 1 ; refer- 
ence in plays to theatnoal 
shares, 303 n and n 2; his 
quarrel with Ben Jonson, 346 
seq, ; his allusion to the old 
play of Hamlet, 368 and notee ; 
revises a pre-Shakospcarcan 
drama on Troilus and Creaeida, 
367 and n 1 ; description of 
James I's progress through 
London, 381. See also 503 n 1, 
548 

De la Motto, Philip, 11 n 
Delius, Nikolaus, his edition of 
Shakespearo, 584-5 ; his study 
of Shakespeare’s metre, 617 
Doloney, Thomas, 207 n 3 
Dcmblon, C., 651 n 
Denmark, English actors in, 84, 
85 n 1 ; Lord Leicester’s com- 
pany of players in, 85 n 1 ; 
translations of Shakespeare in, 
628, 629 

Dennis, John, on the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, 246 and n 1, 247 ; 
his tribute to Shakespeare, 
597 ; his adaptation of Corio- 
lanua, 597 n 1 
De Quincey, Thomas, 440 
Derby, Fordinando Stanley, Lord 
Strange, fifth Earl of, his 
company of actors, 51 ; merged, 
in Lord Chamberlain’s company, 
52-3, 60 ; visit of company to 
Stratford, 24 n 2; perform- 
ances bv, 56, 114, 129, 130, j 
266 ; referred to as * Amynt:is * i 
by Spenser, 667 n 1 
Derby, William Stanley, sixth 
Earl of, his company of actors, . 


BOimB 

5?n 1 ; «a playwright, 52 n I, 
232 and n 1 

Desportes, Philippe, his sonnet on 
‘Sleep,’ 169; plagiarised by 
English Bonnetteers, 171 ; imi- 
tated by Shakespeare, 177, 183. 
See also 707-9, 719-20 
Dethiok, William, 282, 283 n 1, 
287 and n 1 

Deutsche Shakespeare - Gesell- 
Bchaft, 618, 645 

Devonshire, Charles Blount, Eari 
of, 382 n 2 

Devonshire, William Cavendish, 
sixth Duke of. owner of Garnok 
club bust of Shakespeare, 539 ; 
his collection of quartos, 553 ; 
his copy of Fust Kolio, 569 ; 
facsimilo reprint, 570 n 1 
Devrient, Otto, 618 
Devrient, Eduard, 618 
Dtmrient, Gustav EinU, 618 
Devrient, Ludwig, 618 
De Witt, John, his drawing of 
interior of ‘ Saan ’ theatre, 73 
n 2 

Dibdin, Charles, his verses on 
Anne Hathaway, 26 n 1 
Diderot, bis opposition to Vol- 
taire’s strictures on Shake- 
speare, 622 

Diggps, Leonard, on Shakespeare’s 
monument, 496, 499 ; his tri- 
ImtoK to Shakespeare, 353 n 1, 
546, 557, 591 and n 2 
Dighton, Job, 514 and n 3 
Disraeli, Isaac, 747 
Dixon, Thomas, 292 n i 
Dobbie, Sir James, 650 
Dobyns, Robert, his account of 
John Combe’s epitaph, 473 n 3 ; 
of inscription on Shakespeare’s 
I grave, 486 n 3 
! Dodd, William, his Beauties of 
i Shakespeare, 598 
' Doloe, Lodovioo, 92 
Doncaster, Shakespoares at, 1 
Donne, John, his addresses to 
the Countess of Bedford, 208 
n 1 ; his anecdote about Shake- 
speare and Jonson, 256, 257 ; 
his MS of Ikisse’s elegy on 
Shakespeare, 501 n 
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Donnelly, Ignatius, 652 
Dorat, Daurat or Dinemandy, 
Jean, 719 

Dorell, Hadrian, 221 
Dormer, Marie, 460 
Dormer, Bobert, 460 
Douoe, Francis, 644 
Dover, players at, 81, 82 n 
Dowdalf, John, his notes on 
Shakespeare, 25 n 2, 46 n 2, 
642 

Dowden, Edward, ICO n 2, 586, 
599, 695 n 1. 700 n 2, 702 n 1, 
704 n 1 ; his work on Shake- 
speare, 643 71, 645 
Drake, Nathan, 644 
Drama, Pro-Elizabcthan : miracles, 
myatones, moralities, and in- 
terludes, 90 ; Elizabethan, 91 
seq. ; its (jlobt to claasical models, 
91 ; Italian influence, 92 ; ro- 
mantic drama, 92 ; amorphous 
develcpmentB, 93 ; Sir Philip 
Sidney's onticism of, 93 ; 
‘Chronicleidnya,* 94; university 
drama, 94 ; d<)Yclo[)ments by 
Lyly, Greene, Peele, Kyd, and 
Marlowe, 94-5. See also under 
Tragicomedy 

Drayton, Michael, his know- 
ledge of Mantuanus and Virgil, 
17 n; his lyric verse, 95; 
shareholder in Whitefnars 
theatre, 97 ti, 303 ; his praise of 
iMcrcce, 149 ; his invocations 
to Cupid, 166 71 1 ; plagiarisms 
in his sonnets, 171 and n ; 172, 
173 and n I ; on insincerity 
of flonnetteers, 173 ; Shake- 
speare's debt to, 184; on the 
immortalising power of verse, 
188 ; identified by some as the 
* rival poet * with Shakespeare 
for Southampton’s favour, 204 ; 
part author of play of Oldcastle, 
244; supposed allusion in his 
Bifona' Wars to Antony's elegpr 
on Brutus, 334 n 1, 337 ; his 
relations with Sir Henry and 
Lady Rainsford, 468 and n 2 ; 
patient of Dr. John Hall, 468, 
507 71 ; his intimacy w ith Shake- 
speare, 483 ; relations with 


DI7LW1CH 

Thomas Russell, 492 ; burial in 
Westminster Abbey, 502; his 
Idea, 711-12; his praise of 
Sidney, 711. Set also 376, 381, 
679, 705 71 2, 714 . 

Drew, John, American actor, 611 
Droeshout, Martin, his engraved 
portrait of Shakespeare, 527 
seq. ; Jonson’s tribute, 628 ; 
description of, 528-30; source 
of, 530; its relation to the 
‘ Slower * portrait, 631. Set 
also 546, 667 

Drummond, William, of Haw- 
thomden, his translations of 
Petrarch's sonnets, 170 ti 2; 
Italian and French origin of 
many of his love-sonnets, 172, 
179 n 1, 193 n; his work on 
‘ imprese,* 456 ti. Set also 
474 71 1, 715 and n 3 
Dry den, John, his criticism of 
Mercutio, 111 and7i2; his copy 
of the Chandos portrait, 535; 
hiB criticism of Shakespeare, 
573, 593 and n 2; as adapter 
of Shakespeare, 595, 596; his 
All for Love, 596 

Du &11ay, Joachim, Spenser's 
translations of some of his 
sonnets, 170 ; anticipates Dray- 
ton in name ' Id^e,’ 173 n 1 ; 
on the immortality of verse, 
186 n 3. Sec also 707, 710, 
712, 719, 720 71 

Duels, Jean-Frun^ois, Frenoh 
translator of Shakespeare, 622, 
625 

Duffett, Thomas, 596 ti 2 
Dugdale, Gilb^jrt, 378 n 1 
Dugdale, Sir William, his tran- 
script of inscnption over Shake- 
speare’s grave, 486 ti 3 ; lus 
sketch of Shakespeare's monu- 
ment, 498 71 2, 524-5 and 
notps; his sketch of the Carew 
monument, 525 and n 1. Ses 
also 472, 600 and ti 1 
Duke, John, actor, 63 7i 2 
Duke Humphrey, 283, 264 7i 1 
Duke's theatre, 539 
Dulwich Manor. See UTuler Alle3m. 
Edward 
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DoniM^ Alexandre, hia Teraion 
of Hmntit, 024; liu Tiew of 
Shakespeare, 63B 
Dnnkarton, B., his engravinf^ 
of the * Janssen ’ portrait, 537 
Dnpoit, Pan!, and the Shake- 
spearean controversy in IVanoe, 
023 

Durant, Gilles, 720 
Duse, Eleonora, Italian actress 
of Shakespearean rdles, 027 
Duval, O., French translator ^of 
Shakespeare, 024 
Dyboski, Pro! Roman, Polish 
translator of Shakespeare, 033 
Dyoe, Alexander, on the Ttoo 
Noblii Kinsmen, 440 ; his edition 
of Shakespeare, 684, 685; his 
acceptance of Steevens's * Peele * 
forgery, 046 


Earls, John, piratical publica- 
tion of his Miero-eoemographie, 
157 n 1 ; the work cited, 80 a 1, 
454 n 1 

Earlom, Biohard, 530 

Eden, Bichard, his History of 
Travd^ 433 

Edgar, Eleazar, publisher, 072 

‘ Edinburgh Folio ’ edition, 587 n 1 

Editors of Shakespeare, in the 
eighteenth century, 673-84 ; in 
the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, 684-7 

Edward III, assigned to Shake- 
speare, 138 seq,, 158; sources 
of, 139; views of authorship 
by Oapoll, Tennyson, and Swin- 
burne, 139; cf. 158, 205 n 

Edwards, Richard, author of 
two * friendship * plays, 217 w 1 ; 
his Damon and Pythias, a 
tragicomedy, 419 n 1 ; bis 
lost play, Pahmon and Arcyte, 
440 

Edwards, Thomas, his Canons of 
Criticism, 680 

Eld, George, printer, 159, 261, 
308, 681-3 

Elgar, Sir Edward, 610 

Elizabeth, Queen, at Kenilworth, 
24, 232; her palaces, 08: 


nsRx 

extravagant oompUments to, 
207 and n 1 ; her death, 375 ; 
p<^io panegyrics, 227, 375*0; 
witnesses dimmatio perform- 
ance at Christ Church, Oxfofd, 
440; her visit to Oxford (1592), 
659; relations with the Eail 
of Southampton, 062 ; hat 
company of actors, 47, 0D 
and n 2. 61 ; company visits 
Stratford, 13; performs Henry 
F, 239; its later patrons, 378 
n 1 

Elizabeth, Princess, marriage of, 
386, 434, 436 and n 1, 438, 445, 
451 

Ellacombo, H. N., 644 
Ellain, Nicolas, 720 
Ellesmere, Francis Egerton, Orst 
Earl of. 635 ^ 

Ellesmere, Sir Thomas Egerton, 
Baron, Lord ChaneoHor, 821, 
460, 648-9 

Elsinore, Lord Leicester's com- 
pany at, 85 n 2 
Elson, L. 0., 644 
Elton, Charles L, 643 
* Ely House ' portrait of Shake- 
speare, 632 

Elze, Friedrich Karl, 617, 643 n 
Emuricdulfe, sonnets by E. C., 
179 n 2, 713 and n 1 " 

Enclosure of common lands : 
attempts by William and 
Thomas Combe at Stratford, 

475 8eq. ; popular resentment, 

476 

Ensor, Martin, stationer, 676 
Erasmus, 653 n 2 
Eschonburg, Johann Joachim, 
r.l4, 629 

Eslava, Antonio dc, his ' Winter 
j Evenings * (a collection of talcs) 

I and the plot of The Tempest, 
428 n, 429 n 1 « 

Espronerda, Jos4 di, his ap'|»et0a- 
tion of Shakespeare, 627' 
Essex, Robert Devereuk, second 
Earl of, relations with Lopez, 
133 n 1; allusions to in Henry F, 
253-5 ; E- rl Marshal of Ireland, 
283-4 : his rebellion and death, 
3.^5, 374, 457 and n, 061-2 
3 B 
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Easex, Walter Deveieuz, fint 
Earl of, visit of his oompany 
of acton to Stratford, 24 n 2 
Eton College, Italph Boiskr DoisUr 
aot^ at, 91 
Euripides, 17 n 1, 92 
Evans, Henry, lessee of Black- 
frian Theatre, 64 and n 2, 
66, 306 aeq. ; shareholder, 307, 
313 

Evelyn, John, mentions Lord 
Clarendon's portrait of Shake- 
speare, 633 ; criticism of Shake- 
speare, 692 n 2 

* Eversley Shakespeare, The,’ 686 
Exeter, players at, 81, 82 n 


FAiTHOBinB, William, 630 
Faire Em, . play of doubtful 
authorship, 264, 266 and n 1, 
266, 267 and n 1 
Fairholt, F. W., 686 
Falstaff, Sir John, named origin- 
ally * Sir John OJdcastle,’ 241 ; 
protests against the name, 241 ; 
attraction of his personality, 
246, 246 ; Queen Elizabeth 
and, 246, 247 ; last moments of, 
262; the Countess of South- 
ampton on, 665 and n 2 
Farmer, Richard, on Shakespeare’s 
learning, 18, 698, 644 
Fastolf, Sir John, 243 
Faucit, Helen, afterwards Lady 
Martm, 643, 006, 646 
Faversham, players at, 82 and fi 
Feind, Barthold, (^13 
Felix and Phtlomena, The Hiaiory 
of, 107 

‘ Feltcm * portrait of Shakespeare, 
637-8 

Ft Iton, S , 637 

Ferro, Giovanni, his work on 
‘ ^rapresc,’ 466 n 
Fetiillerat, Prof. Albert, <U n 1 
Fiamma, Gabriello, 718 n 2 
Fidde and Forlunto, 107 w 1 
Field, Henry, father of Richard 
Field, 41, 279 

Field, Jasper, brother and appren- 
tioe of Richard Field, 42 
Field, Nathaniel, actor and drama- 


WLOVO 

tist, 97 306 n ; as boy actor, 

341 

Field, Richard, of Stratford-on- 
Avon, settled in London, as 
printer’s apprentice, 41 ; asrist- 
ant to Thomas Vautrollier, 41 ; 
i succeeds Vautrollier, 41 ; 

' master of Stationers* Company, 
42, 140 ; death, 42 ; publishes 
Shakespeare's Vanus and 
Adonia*, and Lwrece, 42, 141, 
146. See also 277 aeq,, 336, 
398, 677 

Fiorentino, Giovanni* ^fes under 
Giovanni 

Firenzuoia, Agnolo, 718 n 2 
Fisher, Thomas, bookseller, 231 
n 1 

Fitton, Edward, 713 
Fitton, Mary, and the * dark 
lady,* 195 n, 694 n 1 
Fitzwilliam, Earl, 635 
Fleay, F. O., his Hiaiory of the 
Stage, 49 n 2, and paaaim; 
his works on Shakespeare, 643 
Flecknoo, Richard, 76 n 2, 406 n 1 
Fletcher, Dr. Giles, 147 and n 2 ; 
admits imitation of other poets, 
172; on insincerity of sonnet- 
t^ers, 173 ; his Licta, 70S 
Fletcher, John, residence in 
Southwark, 275, 276 n 2; his 
tragicomedies in collaboration 
with Francis Beaumont 
420 and n 1 ; Shakespeare’s 
relations with, 437 ; Massinger’s 
relations with, 437 ; colla- 
borates with Shakespeare in 
J Ttoo Nof)le Kinsmen, and 
Henry Vlll, 437. 439-47 ; 

See aUo 449, 461, 499 
Fletcher, Tjawrence, 83 and notea 3 
I and 4, 377, 381, 381 a 1, 463 nl 
! Flofio, John, alleged original of 
i Holofcmcs, 104 n ; sonnet pre- 
! faced to his Second Frutea, 
154 and n 1 ; Southampton’s 
proUg^ and Italian tutor, 164 
n 1, 155 n, 201, 669, 666; 
his translation of Montaieme’s 
Essays, 166 n; his Worlds <jf 
Wor^, 15 n 3, 201, 668, 669, 
681 and n 1 
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* llowar * portrait oi Shakeapeare, 
690-2 

Flower* Chailes E.* 642 
Flower, Mre. Gharies, 632 
Flower, Edw, 530 
Foereom, Peter, Danish actor, 
and Sl^keepeare, 629 
Folger, H. G., owner of 'Droes- 
bout ' engraving of Shake- 
speare, 629; his unique copy 
of the 1694 quarto of TUus 
Andraniciu, 131 n, 552, 553 n 2 ; 
his copies of the First Folio, 
569. See dlao 653 n 2, and 
611 

Folio editions of Shakespeare’s 
play*: 

First Folio, names of principal 
actors mentioned in, 53 a 2 ; 
account of, 654-570 ; editors, 

r ters and publishers, 654- 
the license to publish 
* 656 ; order of the pla3rs, 567 ; 
form and price of, 557 ; 
actors’ addresses to patrons, 
558 ; Ben Jonson’s share, 
558 ; source and textual value 
of the ‘ copy,* 669-61 ; re- 
lations of text to that of 
the quartos, 662; the typo- 
graphy and punctuation, 563 
and notes ; irregularities of 
pagination, 663-4 ; the * Shel- 
don ’ Folio, 664 ; Jaggard’s 
presentation copy, 666-7 ; 
the ‘ Turbutt * copy, 568 ; 
census of extant copies, 568- 
9; pecuniary value of, 669- 
70; reprints of, 570 n 1 
Second Folio, 670-1 
Third Folio, 571-2 
Fourth Folio, 672 
Folkestone, players at, 81, 82 n 
Ford, John, 166 n 1 
Forman, Simon, on Macbelh, 
395 and n 1 ; his notes on the 
early performances of Winter's 
Tale^ Cymbeline and Tempest^ 
422, 425 

Forrest, Edwin, American actor, 
611 

Fortune theatre. Golden Lane, 
59 n 2 ; internal structure. 


F PKwasB 

73 n 2; takings at, 308 n; 

I allowed to continue, 339, 382 
n 1 ; its destruction by ftre,- 
448 n 2 

Fournier, Phul, his bronse statue 
of Shakespeare in Paris, 641 
I Fowkes, Thomas, London printer, 

I 40 n 2 

f France, Tudor English actors in, 
85 ; oritioism and versions of 
Shakespeare in, 620-4 ; stage 
representation of Shakespeare 
1 in. 626 

, Frankfort-on-the-Main, English 
actors at, 85 
Franz, W., 645 

'• Fraunoe, Abraham, hisVFiWona, 
107 n 1 ; Sponsor's allusion to, 
150 n 2 ; his translation of 
Tasso’s Aminta^ 667 n 1, 

I Fredoriok. King of Denmark, 386 
, Frederick V, Elector Palatine, 

I husband of Princess Elizabeth, 

! 378 n 1, 380, 434, 435 n 1, 445, 

451 

I Freiligrath, Ferdinand, his trans- 
lation of Shakesi^eare, 616 
' Fremoh, George Russell, his Shake- 
speareana Oeneoiogtra^ 642 
; Friendship, sonnets of, 206, 210- 
' 14 ; classical traditions of, 

205 ; medieval and renaissance 
I literary exam]>lo6 of, 205 and 
I V I, 200 

I Friswell, J. Hain, his account of 
j Shakespeare’s portrsjts, 640 n 2 
f Frittonden, Shakespearos at, 1 
• Fulbroko Park, 34-41 
I Fuller, Thomas, allusion in his 
! ‘ Worthies * to Sir John Fas- 

tolf, 243, 244 ; on the * wit- 
! combats ’ between Shakespeare 
j and Jonson, 258 ; his notice 
of Shakespeare, 150 n 3, 641 
i Fulman, WillUm, 488 n 1, 642 
Furness, Horace Howard, his 
I ’ Variorum ’ edition of Shake- 
speare, 584, 611 

I Fumtjss, Horace Howard, junior, 

! continues his* hither’s Varforum 

I edition of Shakesf>oare, 584 

, Fumcjss, Mrs. Horace Howard, 

I 646 
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Fomew, Walter Bogen, on the 
portraits of Shakespeare* 640 
n 2 

Fumivall, F. J., 662 n 1* 687 n 1* 
600* 643 n 

Fuseli* Henry* 637, 610 


Gals* Dunstan* 678 
Gallup, Mrs., 652 
Gambe* CAme de la, 110 n 
Garnett* Henry, the Jesuit, prob- 
ably alluded to in Macbeth, 
305 

Gamier* Robert, his Roman 
trage^es on Caesar and Antony, 
334 n 2; his tragedy Mare 
ATitotTie, 410 n 1 

Garriok, David, 26 n, 676, 601, 
603-4 : in Paris, 012 ; his oolloc- 
tion of quartos, 553 
Garriok club bust of Shakespeare, 
538>9 

Gascoigne, George, his Supposes 
and Jocasta, performed at 
Gray’s Inn Hall, 92 ; his 
* tragioall oomedie,* 03 ; his 
prose translation of Ariosto’s 
Gli Suppoeiti, 101 n 3 ; his 
doOnition of a sonnet, 104 n 1 ; 
Shakespeare’s indebtedness to 
the Suppofies, 236 
Gastrell, Francis, his demolition 
of New Place, and the mulberry 
tree there, 616 and n 
Gates, Sir Thomas, 430 
Gerbcl, Russian translator of 
Shakos^are, 630 
German, Iklward, muhician, 610 
Germany, English actors in, 84-5 
and notes ; Shakespearean repre- 
sentations in, 612, 618-620 ; 
translations and criticism of 
Shakespeare in, 84 » 2, 613- 
18 ; Shakespeare society in. 618 
Gerstenberg, Heinrich Wilhelm 
von, 616 

Gervinus, Commentaries by, 618 
Oesta Romanorum, 132 
Getley, Walter, 319 
GilbeH, Sir John, 610 
Gilbome, Samuel* 453 n 1 
GUohrist, Octavius, 644 


OOUJIHOK 

I Gildon* Gharies* on the rapid 
composition of Merry Wioee, 

I 247; his criticism of Shake- 
speare, 674, 591 n ; his adapta- 
tion of Measure Jor Measure^ 
597 n 1 

Giles, Nathaniel* 64 n 2 
Giovanni Fiorentino* 18* 131 and % 
3, 247 

Glcnham* Anne* Lady* 714 
Glenham* Sir Henry* 714 
Globe theatre, Bankside* 59 n 2 ; 
i erected from dismantled fabric 

I of *The Theatre** 69 n 2* 62 

and n 2 ; its site* 62 rt 4 ; 
j performance at, described by 

foreign visitor, 72 n 1* of. 
389 n; seating capacity* 73; 
internal structure, 73 n 2 ; 

, performances at, 87, 120-7, 

' 260, 254-6, 264* 326* 347, 358, 

; 368, 389, 395 and n 1, 406-7* 

! 422, 425* 444 ssg. ; relerenoe 

' to structure in Henry V, 260 ; 

' its use in the Earl of ^ex’s 

rebellion, 254-5 ; Shakespeare’s 
close relations with* 276* 296; 
shareholders in, 300 seq. 
Shakespeare’s shares in, 304, 
seq., 305 n 1 ; its destruction by 
fire, and rebuilding, 305, 309, 
447 seq. ; its later demolition, 
301 n 2 ; prices of admission, 
307-9; takings at* 307-0; 
I lawsuits relatmg to, 310 n ; 

, value of shares in* 312 n 2; 

I city’s attitude to* 338 seq., 

; forged documents relating to, 

649. See also 382* 386 
I ‘ Globe ’ edition, 687 n 1 
' Gloucester, players at, 81, 82 n 
I Goddard, William, his SatiryeaU 
' Dialogue, 697 and n 2 

I Goethe* Johann Wolfgang* on 
j acting in Rome, 78 n 1 ; oriti- 

I cism and adaptation of Shake- 

i Bppare by* 615 and n 1, 617, 

I 618 

Golding, Arthur, his English 
version of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, 21* 160 n 2* 180* 181 and 
n 1* 182, 428 
Gtoila^z, Israel* 686 
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Ooodere. Sir Henry, 46B 
Qooge, Banmbe, 706 n 2 
Gorget, Arthur, 160 n 2 
Qotson, Henry, stationer, 407 
Goaion, Stej^en, 132 
Gotttohed, Johann Christoph, his 
denunciation of Shakespeare, 614 
Gounod, Charles, his opera of 
Borneo and Juliet, 625 
Gower, John, represented by the 
speaker of * the chorus * in 
PericUa, 406 ; his Confesato 
Amantia, 406 

Gower, Lord Ronald, his statue 
of Shakespeare at Stratford, 
641 

Grammar schools, number of, in 
Tudor England, 16 n 2 
Grammaticus, Saxo, 365 and n 1 
Grant, Baron Albert, 641 
Graveiot, Hubert F., engraver, 
626, 678 

Graves, Henry, 632 
Gray, J. W., on Shakespeare’s 
marriage, 3 n, 643 
Gray, Thomas, 597 
Gray’s Inn Hall, Comedy of Errors 
acted at, 137-^ and n 1 
Graz, English actors at, 86 
Green, C. F,, 644 
Green, Philip, 280 
Greene, John, 480 and n 3, 493 n 
Greene, Joseph, headmaster of 
Stratford grammar school, 11 n 
Greene, Richard, 11 n 
Greene, Robert, 94, 96; Shake- 
speare’s indebtedness to, in 
* Wmter’s Talc * 98 ; hia fraudu- 
lent disposal of his plays, 
99 n; his attack on Shake- 
speare, 116 seq. ; 116 n 2 ; his 
repentance, 266 ; his share 
in the original (h'aft of /isTiry 
VI, 121 ; in Tiiua Androm- 
cua, 129; treatment of Adonis 
fable, 144 ; his use of th(‘ 
induction in King James of 
Scotland, 235 n 2 ; on affluence 
of actors, 298 ; his use of the 
dedicatory epistle, 679 
Greene, Thomas, comedian, 64 
n I ; lawsuit relating to, 311 n ; 
of. 376 and n 2, 384 n 1 


ORVBMS&I 

Greene, Thomas, town clerk of 
Stratford, contributes to Strat- 
ford highways fund, 462 n 1 ; 
represents townsmen of Strat- 
ford against the enclosure of 
common lands by the Combes, 
476 aeq. ; his career, 476 n ; 
j his alleged kinship with 
Shakespeare, 476 and n; joint 
owner with Shakespeare of 
Stratford tithes, 321-2, 477; 
hiB diary, 477 n 1 ; negotiations 
with Shakespeare over Combe’s 
enclosure, 478 and n 1, 480 
Greene, Thomas, yeoman of 
Bishopton, 476 n 
Greenstreet, James, 310 n 
Greenwich, royal palace at, 68, 
87, 162 

Greenwood, (i. G., 665 

Grcei, hamlet in Gloucestershire, 

I 238 and n 2 

Greg, W. W., his view of the 
authenticity of the suspected 
1619 quartos, 662 n 
Grendon, near Oxford, 39 
Grevillc, Sir Edward, claim against 
Stratford-on-Avon, 316 
Greville, Sir Fuike, regrets circula- 
tion of uncorrected manuscript 
copies of the Arcadia, 167 n 1 : 
gives Queen Elizabeth the 
appellation of ’ Cynthia ’ in his 
verse, 227 ; invocations to 
Cupid in his Coeltca, 166 n 1, 
716; his relations with Strat- 
ford, 467-8, 472 

Gr<^vin, Jacques, his tragedy on 
Julius CoDsar, 334 » 2; his 
sonnets, 720 

Grifiin, Bartholomew, his Ftdeaaa, 
267 and n 3, 714 
Griggs, W., 652 n 1 
I Grigiiion, engraving of Shake- 
speare’s tomb, 626 
Gnmm, Fr^^ric Melchior, Baron, 
his appreciation of Shake- 
speare, 623 and n 2 
Grooms of the Chamber, 377-84 
and notes ’ 

Groto, Luigi, 110 n, 718 n 2 
Gruziuskj, A. E., Russian transla- 
tor ot Shakespeare, 630 
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Gnarini, Giovanni Battiata, hit 
pastoral drama Paatot Fido and 
Shakespeare's sonnets, 186, 420 
n 1, 718 n 2 

Guillim, John, bis Display of 
HerMrU cited, 13 n 

Guizot, Francois, his criticism of 
Shakespeare, 623, 624 


‘ H., Me. W.,* * patron ’ of 

Thorpe’s pirated issue of the 
SonneU, 161, 547 ; relations 
with Thorpe, 672-86 ; identified 
with Wilbam Hall, 161 n 1, 
683 ; his publication of South- 
well’s A Faure-fold Medita- 
tion, 161 n; erroneously said 
to indicate the Earl of Pem- 
broke, 163, 686-90 
Hacket, Marian and Cicely, in the 
Taming of the Shrew, 236-8 
Hagberg, 0. A., Swedish translator 
of Shakespeare, 629 
Hakluyt, Richard, his Principal 
Navigations and the * new map,’ 
328 n 3 

Halos, Bartholomew, 472 
Hales, John, of Eton, on superior- 
ity of Shakespeare to all poets, 
690, 691 n 
Hall, Bishop, 688 
Hall, Elizabeth, Shakespeare’s 
granddaughter and last surviv- 
ing descendant, 286, 464 ; lega- 
tee under Shakespeare’s will, 
490 ; marnage to Thomas Nash, 
491, 507 ; cf. 509 ; marriage to 
second husband John Bernard, 
612-13, of. 9, 321 n 4 ; death | 
and burial, 613 and n 2; her 
will, 614-16 : her estate at 
Stratford, 614-16 
Hall, John, physician, Shake- 
speare’s son - m - la\x , account 
of, 463 seq., 607 seq. ; his 
sympathy with Puritamsm, 
466, 608 ; his Warwickshire 
patients, 468, 478, 607 ; oo- 
exocutor of Shakespeare’s 
will, 489-90, 493 ; his library, 
494, 608; his sale of tihake- 


HAMLBIf 

speare’s theatrical diares to 
John Heminges, 494 and n 3 ; 
his death and will, 508; his 
epitaph, 508 n ; his note-books, 
510 

j Hall, John, limner, repaired Shake- 
! Bpeare’s monument, 526, 527 
HaU, Susanna, daughter of the 
dramatist, 9, 285 ; her marriage, 
463 seq. ; victim of slander, 
464 ; heiress to the dramatist's 
property, 489 seq. ; executor of 
Shakespeare’s will, 480-90, 493 ; 
her residonoe at Stratford, 507 
seq. ; account of, 608-10; enter- 
tains Queen Henrietta Maria 
at New Place, 609; her death 
and burial, 512; epitaph, 512 
and n 

Hall, William (see also * Mr. 

W. H.’). 683 and n 1 
Hall, W’illiam, Visitor to Stratford, 

I account of inscription over 
! Shakespeare’s grave, 487 and 
n 1, 642 

I Halhwcll, afterwards Halliwell- 
I Phillipps, J. 0., imtiates public 

I purchase of New Place, 517 ; 

his edition of Shakespeare, 586, 
j 699, 600; his Outlines (cited 

I passim), 642-3 

j llamkt, mention of traveling 
companies in, 70 ; Shake- 
speare’s rdle in, 88; use of 
prose in, 101 n 2 ; debt to 
John Lyly, 101 n 1 ; reference 
to theatrical shares in, 309; 
allusions to boy-actors, 349, 
350 ; acoount of, 364-67 ; date 
of production, 354 ; sources of 
the plot, 364, 365; previous 
popularity of the story on the 
stage, 356 and n 2, 356 and n 1 ; 
the old play and its author- 
ship, 356-8 ; Burbage creates 
the title-role, 359; contempo- 
rary comment on, 369-61 ; pro- 
I blem of Its publication, 361 ; 

j the First Quarto, 362-6; the 

I Second Quarto, 364-5 ; the 

! First Fobo version, 366; its 

I world-wide ^lopularity, 358-9, 

I 365-7, 594 ; the characters, 
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866; the humorous element, 
866; the le^h of, 3^; the 
Gennan version of Hamlet (Der 
bea^rttfU Brudermord), 85 n 2. 356 
n 1 ; editions of, 648 se^. ; wit- 
nessed by Pepys and Evelyn, 
592 and n 2 ; passages oited, 17 
n 1, 19. 79 n 2, 104 n 1. 300. 
336. 342. 843. 349. 360. 363. 
579 and n 

HamUi, the old play of. 356 aeq. ; 
Kyd*s share in, 356-7 ; re- 
vivals of. 357-8; oontompo- 
rary referenoes to. 358 
Hampton Court, royal palace at, 
68 ; plays at, 380 
Handwriting, Tudor modes of, 16 ; 
Shakespeare's use of ' Old 
English ' script, 16. 521 
Hanmor, Sir Thomas, 365; bis 
edition of Shakespeare, 578, 
679 and n 1 » 

Hardy, Alexandre, his tragedy 
of CofiolaUt 413 and n 2 
Hivrdy. Sir Thomas DutTus, 650 
n2 

Harington, Sir John, his trans- 
lation of Ariosto b-v.J, 325 
Harington. Lucy, her marriage 
to rile third Earl of Bedford, 
232 

Harness. William. 586 n 1 
Harriot. Thomas. 297 n 2 
Harrison. John, stationer, pub- 
lisher of Veyiuaand Adoma, 141 ; 
of Lucreu, 146 

Harrison, William, his Desert piton 
of England, 643 

Harsnet. Samuel, his Declaration 
of Popish Impostures, 401 
Hart, Mrs. Joan, Shakesocaro's 
sister, 9. 317, 462 ; legatee 
under Shakespeare's will. 490; 
residence at Shakespeare's 
birthplace, and death, 605, 609, 
614 

Hart, John. 10 n 1 
Hart, Joseph C.. 661 
Hart. Michael. 490 
Hart. Thomas, son of Mrs. Joan 
Hart, 490, 514 

Hart, Thomas, the poet's grand- 
nephew. 9, 514 


Hart, William, Shakespeare's 
brother-in-law. 486, 490 
Hart, William, son of William 
above. 490 
Harting, J. £., 644 
Harvaj^ copy of First Folio at. 
570 

Harvey. Gabriel, his mention of 
and Adonis and Luerset, 
149; bestows on Spenser the 
title of ‘an English Petrarch.' 
170 ; Justifies imitation of 

Petrarch, 170 n 2; on insin- 
I ccrity of somietteeiB. 172. 173 ; 

I hb parody of sonnettcering. 

174. 194 ; his advice to Barnes. 
202 ; his allusion to Hamlet, 
369 and n I ; Sponsor’s com- 
plimeuta^ sonnet to. 716 
Harvey, William, 586 
' Hasselnis, Luis, his statue of 
1 Shakespeare at Kronberg, 641 

' Hathaway, Anno or Agnoc, 26 

i seq.; her cottage, 27, 542. See 
also under Shakespeare, Anne 
j Hathaway, Bartholomew, 26 
I Hathaw'ay, Catherine, 26 
Hathaway, Elizabeth, 511, 514 
Hathaway. Joan, 26, 281 n, 514 
Hathaway, Jolm, 27 n 1, 280 
n 2 

Hathaway, Judith, 611. 514 
Hathaway, Richard, part author 
of play of Oldcastle, 244 
. Hathaway, Richard, of Shottery, 
26 seq 

r Hathaway, Rose, 

Hathaway, Susanna, 514 
Hathaway, Thomas, 608, 611, 

514 

Hathawav. William, 26 n 1, 281 n. 
509 

Hanghton. William, 548. 697 
Hawkins. Richard, 570 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 652 
Haydon, Benjamin, ontioism 
of Malone, 526 n 1 ; his visit 
to Stratford, 527 n 1 ; his view 
of Shakespeare's bust, 627 
, n 1 

I Hayman. Francis. 678 
i Hariilt, William, his Shako- 
' sptiarean ontioism. 699, 646 
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HXAUET 

Hoaley, John, 681 and n 1, 688 
n Z, 688, 690 

Heame, Thomas, 462 n 

Heine, Heinrioh, studies of Shake- 
speare's heroines, 617 

Heminges, John, aotor, member 
of Lord Ghamberlam’s company 
and lifelong fnend of Shake- 
speare, 63 n 2, 64 n, 66, 61, 377, 
381, 384 n 1 ; residence in 
Aldennanbury, 276 ; shareholder 
in Globe theatre, 300 seq. ; 
defendant in lawsuit respectmg 
shares, 302 n 1 ; shareholder 
in Blaokfriars theatre, 306, 
307 n; lawsuits rolatmg to, 
310 n; later rulations with 
Shakespeare, 463 ; reputed 
creator of Falstalf, 463; exe- 
cutor of Phillips's will, 463 n 1 ; 
summoned for giving dramatic 
performances during Lent, 
453 n 2 ; legatee under Shake- 
speare's will, 492 ; acquires 
Shakespeare’s shares m Globe 
and Blackfriars, 494 and n 3; 
organisod ])nnting of First 
Folio, 654 seg, 

Heminges, William, 303 n, 306 n, 
307 n 

Hemyugo, John, probably John 
Heminges, 459, 489 n, 493 n 

Henderson, John, aotor, 604 

Henley Street, Shakespeare’s pro- 
perty in, 316-17 

Henrietta Maria, Queen, visits 
Blaokfriars theatre, 66 n 1 ; at 
Stratford, 509 

Henry I and Henry //, plays 
attributed to Sliakespearc, 
263 

Henry 1 V (pt. i.), 79 n 2 ; per- 
formed at Court, 88, 436 ; use 
of prose in, 101 n 2; debt to 
Lyly’s Euphues, 104 n 1 ; debt 
to HoUnshed, 239 ; characteri- 
sation, 240 eeq, ; mentioned by 
Meres, 259 ; licensed for pub- 
lication, 242 ; the inclusion of 
Oldoostle in dratnaita personae, 
243-6 ; editions of, MeS eeq, ; 
passsges cited, 7 n 1 ; 23 n 1, 
93 n 1, 104 n 1 i 


HXKBY 

Henry IV (pt. iL), use of pmt 
in, 101 % 2; referenoes to 
Stratford personam ^ » pQb« 
hoation of, 242 ; the inclnsion of 
Oldcastle in d^maits peraonae, 
243-5 ; characterisation, 246-6 ; 
editions of, 648 aeq. ; passages 
cited, 36, 240 and a 3, 242, 243^ 
246 

Henry F, French dialogue in, 
18-19 ; mention of the Globe 
theatre m, 62; performed at 
Court, 88, 386; use of prose 
m, 101 n 2; sonnet form in, 
1^; references to sonnet in, 
176; account of, 266-4; 
date of production, 260; im- 
perfect drafts uf the play, 260 ; 
b'lrst Folio version o^ 251 ; 
sources, 261 ; popularity of 
the main topic (victory of 
Aginoourt), 261 ; the Choruses, 
251, 262 ; comic characters 
in, 252 ; Shakespeare’s hnol 
experiment m the dramatisa- 
tion of English history, 252 ; 
allusions to the Earl of Essex 
ID, 253-5 ; editions of, 548 atq . ; 
Theobald’s emendation in, 577 ; 
passages cited, 175, 250, 253, 
577 

Henry V, The Famous Victories of, 
groundwork of Henry IV and 
Henry V, 239, and n 1, 241, 261, 
252 

Henry VI (pt. i.) ; Shakespeare’s 
share in rovision of, 114 stq», 
117-18 ; acted at Kose theatre, 
114; Noshe’s praise of, 116; 
Greene’s attack on Shake- 
speare's share in, 115-16 ; publi- 
cation of, 117 ; Shakespeare’s 
coadjutors, 120 aeq, ; editions 
of, 548 aeq, ; Crowne's revision, 
596; passage cited, 116 

Henry VI (pt. ii.) : editions of, 
117, 548 aeq, ; publication of, 
118; full title of, 118; Shake- 
speare’s shore in, 119; his 
coadjutors, 120 seq, 

Henry VI (pt. iii.) : editions of, 
117, 648 seq, ; pubhcation of, 
119; full title of, 119; Shake- 
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hui&t 

flp6m*8 share in, 119; hit 
ooadjutort, 190 

Hwry F///, attributed to 
Shakespeare and Fletoher, 437 ; 
aeoount of, 441-8 ; previous 
plays on the topio, 442 
and n 1, A 2 ; prologue 
to, 442 and n 1 ; materia] 
drawn from Holinshed, 443 ; 
defects of the play, 443, 444 
and A 1, A 2 : dateb of pro- 
duction and publication, 444, 
445 ; scenic elaboration of, 
77, 80 A 3, 445; Sir Henry 
Wotton on, 445 ; Shakespeare’s 
share in, 445-7 ; Fletcher’s 
share, 445-6; Massinger’s pos- 
sible share in, 446; Wolsey’s 
farewell speech, 446, 447 ; per- 
formance of, causes ^e at Globe 
theatre, 447 Mtq , ; editions of, 
548 uq, ; passages cited, 432 n 1, 
443 

‘ Heniy Irving Shakespeare, The,’ 
586 

Honryson, Robert, his treatment 
of the storv of Cressida, 372 
Henslowe, Philip, builds Rose 
theatre, 60 ; manager, 337, 367, 
548; owner of Paris Garden, 
303 n ; his takings as manager 
of Bose and Newington tlioatrcs, 
308 n; produces a play Paiatnea 
and ArseU, 440 ; his Dtary, 642 
Heraldic grants, 281 seq. 

Herbert, Sir Henry, licenser of 
plays, 308 n, 560 n 1 
* Herbert, Mr William,’ his 
alleged identity with ’Mr. W. 
H.,’ 686-90 

Herder, Johann Gottfried, 615 
Herford, C. H., 586 
Herringman, H., 572 and n 1 
Hess, Johann Rudolf, 613 
Heyes, Laurence, son of Thomas 
Heyes, 136 n 

Heyes or Haies, Thomas, publisher, 
135 and n 2 

Heyse, Paul, German translator of 
Shakespeare, 616 
Heywood, Thomas, his references 
to actors’ provincial tours, 
82 A ; to foreign tours, 85 ; us 


HOPS 

actor and dramatist, 96, 058"; 
his pride in the actor's 
fession, 96 ; complains of publi- 
cation of crude shorthand re- 
ports of plays, 112 n 8; his 
^ms pirated in the Passionate 
Pilgrim^ 269; his allusion to 
the boy-actors, 350 ; a member 
of the Lord Admiral’s com- 
pany, 367 ; a ’ groom of 
the chamber,* 378 and a 1, 
383 ; his admiration of Shake- 
speare, 503 n 1, 590; his elegy 
on Southampton, 609 ; his 
reference to Shakespeare as 
‘ Will,’ 695 ; his Apology for 
Actors cited, 48 a 2, 82 n, 85 ; 
his London Fhrenltnef 375, 378 
and A 1 ; his Otneral Uxstory of 
Women, 547 

Higden, Henry, his Wary W%ddow, 
594 

Hilliard, Nicholas, his ’ Shake- 
spearean ’ miniature, 538 
Htaktrte of Error, The, 108 
Hiairiomaatix, 344, 367 n 1 
Hodgson, Sir Arthur, 538 
Hoe, Robert, 547, 571-2 
Holinshed, Ralph, Shakespeare's 
indebtedness to, 23, 98; 118, 
122, 125, 138, 139, 239, 394, 
399, 400, 401, 423, 443 
Holland, English actors in, 84, 
85 A 1 ; tianslations of Shake- 
speare m, 628 

Holland, Hugh, his tribute to 
Shakespeare in JtuA Folio, 657, 
589 

Holmes, Nathamcl, 652 
Holmes, William, bookseller, 683 
I A 2 

I Holyoako, Francis, 507 a 
I Holyoake, Thomas, 507 a 
I Holywell, Benedictine pnory, the 
I Bite of ' The Theatre,’ 57 and a 
j Home, Sir Gregory, 381 
Homer, 21 

Hondius, his ’ View of London,’ 

62 A 2 

Hooker, Richard, 38 a 2 
Hooie, Charles, 16 n 3 
, Hope theatre, Southwark, 69 n, 
73 n 2 
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KOEACI 

Horace, hit claim for the immor- 
tality of vezse, 16, 21, 186 and 
fi3 

Home, William, 491 n 2 
Horaeby, Richard, 323 
Homeby, Thomas, 323-4 
Houbrakm, engraving of * Chan- 
dot ' portrait, 636 
Howard of Effingham, Lord 
Charles, Lord High Admiral, 
patron of Spenser, 210; his 
company of actors, 60, 06, 367 ; 
performs in London, 66 n 1 ; 
includes Edward Alleyn, 60 
and n 1 ; temporonly amal- 
gamated with I^rd Chamber- 
lain's company, 60; perform 
before Queen Elizabeth, 376 and 
n 3; taken under patronage 
respectively of Prince Henry of 
Wides and Elector Palatine, 
378 n 1 

Howe, Earl, owner of Vender- 

g ucht's crayon copy of * Chan- 
oa ' portrait, 536 ; his collec- 
tion of quartos, 663 
Huband, Sir John, 320 
Huband, Ralph, 320 
Hubbard, George, 63 n 2 
Hudson, Rev. U. N., 686 
Hughes, Mrs. Margaret, plays 
female parts in the place of boys, 
602 

Hughes, William, and ^Mr. W. H.,* 
162 n 1 

Hugo, Francois Victor, French 
translator of Shakespeare, 624 
Hugo, Victor, 624 
Hume, David, his censure of 
Shakespeare, 697 

Hume, Captain Tobias, his Poetical 
Muatcke, 670 

Humphry, Ozias, crayon copy of 
' ChandoB ' portrait, 636 
Hungary, translation and perform- 
ance of Shakespeare's plays in, 
633 and n 2 

Hunsdon, George Carey, second 
Lord, entertains Flemish envoy 
at Hunsdon House, 246; suc- 
ceeds first Lord Hunsdon as 
Lord Chamberlain and patron 
of the company of actors. 


XNN8 

known later as the * King's 
servants,' 53-4, of. 65 n 1, 
80 n 1 ; plays performed 1^, 

' 87, 112-13, 123, 130, 201, 231 

! n 1, 246 n, 248, 344, 347 s 2, 

{ 361, 367, 375 

I Hunsdon, Hen^ Carey, first 
I Lord, Lord C^mberiain, his 
company of actors, known later 
as the ' King's servants,' 62-3 ; 
Shakespeare’s association with, 
55-6; places of performances, 
60, 80 n 3; provincial tours, 
i 81 eeq, ; plays performed by, 

I 236, 368. Sec also 2Un 2, 338 
Hunt, Simon. 16 
Hunt, Thomas, 627 
Hunt, William, 516 ' 

Hunt, William Oakes, 527 
I Hunter, Rev. Joseph, 599, 642, 
686 n 1 

I Huntington, Archer, 663, 659 
Huth, A. H., 569 

I Hyatt, Mrs., a married sister of 
John Combe of ‘ The College,’ 
471 

' Hyde, John, mortgagee of ‘The 
* Theatre,’ 62 n 2 
I ‘ Hymn,* term applied to secular 
I poems, 202, 203 n 1 
] Hythe, players at, 81, 82 n 

I 

! 

I 

I Immermann, K., his staging of 
j Shakespeare in Germany, 619 
< Imprese, see 455 seq., and sspeci- 
1 aby 465 n; Shakespeare’s use 
I of the word, 456 n 1 
I India, translations and repre- 
I sontations of Shakespeare in, 

' 633 

Induction, the device of the, in 
Elizabethan drama, 235 n 2 
j Ingannatt, Gli, its resemblance to 
I Twelfth Night, 330 and n 3, 331 
; Inganm, Oh, and Twelfth Night, 
330 and n 1, n 2 
Ingram, Dr., 101 n 1 
Ingres, J. D. A., his portrait of 
Shakespeare, 625 
Inns, used for theatrical perform- 
ances, see especially 59 n 2 
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nms 

Inni of Ooort, dxamatio pfirform- 
anoM at, 70^1 
Interludes, 00 and n 
Inyemess, 04 and n 1 
IfMs and laniha, 263 
Ipswioh, players at, 81, 82 n, 83 
n 4 

Ireland, Samuel, on Shakespeare's 
poM^g epis^e, 34; his for- 
serie6,,M7 

Ir^nd, William, 469 
Ireland, William Henry, forgeries 
of Shakespeare's signatures, 
620-1 ; his Shakespearean for- 
geries, 647-8 

Irishman, the only, in Shake- 
speare's drtmeUts persona^ 252 
Irvmg, Sir Henry, ^6, 607 and 
n 1 

Italics, use of, by Elizabethan and 
Jacobean printers, 698 and n 1 
Italy, Shakespeare's alleged travels 
in, 86 ; translations and per- 
formances of Shakespeare in, 
626, 627 : the sonnet vogue in, 
718 n 2 

Ives, Brayton, 669 


Jack DrunCa EntertainmerUt 346, 
346 and n 1 

Jackson, John, 469, 489 n, 493 n 
Jacob, Edward, 139 n 1 
Jaggard, Isaac, 655 aeq, 

Jaggard, William, printer, 131 
n2; prints unauthorised edition 
of Merchant of Ven\ce, 136 n, 
651 and n 2 ; piratically inserts 
two of Shakespeare's sonnets in 
his Paastonate Ptlgrtm^ 158, 169, 
213 n 1, 224 n 1, 672, 677 ; lus 
Paastonate Pilgrim, 267-7, 399 
n 1, 545, 655, 714; prints sus- 
pected Shakespearean quartos 
of 1619, 561 and n 2 ; prints 
the First Folio, 654 aeq. ; ac- 
quires right to print * players* 
bills,’ 556 ; his presentation 
copy of the First Folio, 566 
aeq, 

Jaggard, William, his Shakeapeare 
BiJdiograpJvy, 645 


JQDILUB 

James VI of Scotland and 1 
of England, his aooeMion to 
the English throne, 826-8 ; 
his progress through London^ 
380 aeq, ; his dislike of crowds 
rofoired to by Shakespeare, 
393 and n ; appeal to, ill Mac* 
hath, 395 ; his sonnets, 716 ; his 
enoouragemoDt of drama, 48, 54, 
83 n 3 ; his patronage and pay- 
ment of actors, 313-14, 434^ 
and notes; grants recognition 
I as the ' King B servants * to 
I Lord Chamberlain's company, 

I 377 aeq. and notes ; members of 
company, 463 ; act at Wilton, 
379 ; at Hampton Court, 380 ; 
take part in royal processions 
and functions, 381 and n 3 ; at 
Somerset House, 382 aeq, and 
notes; performances of Shake- 
speare's plays by, 113, 126, 
362, 368, 386 aeq,, 387-8, 397-8, 
407, 438-9 ; porfonnanoes of 
other plays, 87, 261-4, 348 

James 11, Shakespeare's plavs 
performed by his (the Duke's) 
ooni\)aTiy, 691 n 1 
I James, Sir Henry, 670 n 1 
! James, Dr. Richard, 243 
I Jameson, Mrs. Anna, 645 
; Jamyii, Amadis, 191 n 1, 700, 

I 719-720 and n 

I Jansen or Johnson, Garret, tomb- 
I maker. See Johnson, Garret 

' ' Janssen ' portrait of Shake- 
speare, 636-7 ; copies of, 636 
n I 

Janssen, Bernard. See Johnson, 
Bernard 

Janssen van Kculen, Comelis, 
his portmit-i of Shakespeare, 
JonBon,and Milton, 636 

Jenkins, Thomas, 16 
I Jennens, Charles, 635 ; owner 
j of ‘ Janssen * portrait, 636-7 ; 

, his edition of King Lear, 

I 63G; bis collection of quartos, 

663 

Jewel, Bishop, 438 n 2 

Jodelle, Etienne, Shakespeare's 
probable debt to, 146 n 1, 192, 
m and n; 212, 213, 214; 
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JOHN 

his CUopaire Ca/ptive, 410 n 1 ; 
his interpretationB of * imprese * 
456 n 1 ; hiB Bonnets, 719-20; 
John, King^ 91 : absence of prose 
in, 101 n 2, 136 ; date of 
composition, 136 ; debt to 
contemporary plays on the 
theme, 136 ; publication of, 
137 ; mentioned by Meres, 
260 ; editions of, 648 Btq , ; 
passages cited, 120 n 1 
John, The Troublesome Raigne of 
King, attributed to Shake- 
speare, 136-7, 262 
Johnson, Arthur, publisher of 
Merry Wwte, 240, 560 
Johnson, Bernard, 497 n 2, 
498 n 2 

Johnson, Garret, senior, makes 
John Combe's tomb, 472; his 
tombs for the third and fourth 
Earls of Rutland, 496-7 and 
notes ; his family, 496-7 
Johnson, Garret, junior, 496 ; 
the probable maker of Shake- 
speare’s tomb, 497 and n ; 
his bust of Shakespeare, 624 
Johnson, Mrs. Joan, 277 n 2 
Johnson, Nicholas, tombmaker ; 
his tomb for the fifth Earl of 
Rutland, 497 and notes, 498 
n 2, 626 n ; other work by, 
407 n 2 

Johnson, Robert, of Stratford-on- 
Avon, 317 and n 2 
Johnson, Robert, lyrics set to 
music by, 435 and n 3 
Johnson, Samuel, on English 
vogue of Mantuanus, 17 n ; 
on Shakespeare’s early employ- 
ment in London, 46 ; on 
Othello, 301 ; on Shakespeare’s 
share in Henry VI 11, 445 ; his 
edition of Shakespeare, 580, 
581 ; his editorial fees, 677 n 2 ; 
his biography of Shakespeare, 
642 

Johnson, William, 51 n 1, 469, 
489 n, 493 n 
Jones, Inigo, 69 

Jones, Robert, his First Booke of 
Songes, 320 n 1 
Jones, Thomas, 35 


JONBOV 

Jonson, Ben, his knowledge of 
the olassios, 22 and n; his 
walking tour from London to 
Edinburgh, 39 n; his use of 
legal phrases, 44 and n, 654; 
his rderences to the Globe 
theatre, 62, 440 ; as actor 
and dramatist, 06 ; hisoiitioism 
of Shakespeare’s hasty work- 
manship, 97 ; his plays 
censored, 127 ; his reference 
to Tttus Andronieus, 120; 
tributes to Shakespeare, 160, 
152 ; his view of Petrarch, 
173 n 2 ; identified by some as 
the ’rival poet,’ 204; his 
apostrophe to the Earl of 
Desmond, 210 ; his use of the 
* induction,’ 235 n 2 ; relations 
with Shakespeare, 256, 267 ; 
and The Phoenix and the Turtle, 
270 ; his relations with the boy 
actors, 341 ; the actors’ share iii 
his literary controversies, 343- 
8 : Shakespeare’s attitude to, 
in the controversy about the 
actors, 350-4 ; his criticism of 
Julius Caesar, 353 n 1 ; and 
Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, 367 n 
1 ; sneers at Pericles, ^6 n 2 ; 
allusion to Corxolanus in his 
Silent Woman, 413 n 1 ; snoor- 
ing references to Winter's Tale 
and Tempest, 426, 435, 467 n 1 ; 
Shakespeare’s reputed epitaph 
on, 474 n 1 ; his latest relations 
with Shakespeare, 483 ; his 
elegy on Shakespeare, 501 ; 
his tribute to Shakespeare, 502 
and n 2, 589 ; his lines on the 
Droeshout engraving of Shake- 
speare, 582 and n 1 ; his lines on 
portrait in First Folio, 667 ; 
alleged authorship of dedicatory 
address in First Fclio, 558-9 
n 1 ; on Shakespeare’s ease in 
writing, 559 ; his bunal in West- 
minster Abbey, 502; portrait 
by Janssen, 636 ; edition of his 
works, 654 and n 1 ; his works 
referred to: Bartholomew Fair, 
261, 436, 440, 457 n 1 ; The 
Case IS Altered, 345 and n 1 ; 
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Catiline, 354 it, 591 n 2 ; Cyn- 
ikia'9 Revtie, 235 n 2, 345 and 
% 2, 349 11 1 ; BaHtoard Ho, 
348; Every Man in hU Humour, 
performed* 87 and 88 n 1; | 
use of name of * Proepero * in. I 
428 n 1 ; Shakespeare^a rdle in. ' 
256; Every Man out of his • 
Humour, 235 » 2, 344; Hue 
and Cry after Cupid, 709 n 3 ; 
New Inn, 406 n 2; Poetaster, ' 
143 n, 346-7, 349. 361-2; 
Sejanue, produced at the 
Globe, 87, 88 n 1. 342, 348, ; 
691 n 2; Silent Woman, 277 •' 
n 1, 413 n 1 ; Staple of News, 
364 n; Timber, or Discoveries, 
364 n, 562 and n 2; Under- 
woods, 449 and n ; Volpone, 
Thorpe’s dedication, 679 n 2 j 
Jonsonus Virhxus, 22 n 
Jordan, John, account of Shake- 
speare’s drinking bout at 
Bidford, 483 n 1 ; his Shake* 
Bpearean forgeries, 747 and n 2 
Jor^n, Thomas, 78 a 1 
Jordan, Mrs., actress, 606, 606 
Jourdain, Sylvester, 430 
Julius Caesar, use of prose in, 
101 n 2 ; date of eomiX)Bitioii 
333, 334 and n 1 ; earlier < 
plays on the topic, 334 and n 2, 
336 ; debt to Plutarch. 98, 
335 ; characterisation, 336-7 ; 
a rival piece on the subject, 
337-8; acted at Court, 435; 
editions of, 548 seq, ; the 
Duke of Buckingham's revision, ' 
597 n 1 ; passage cited, 330 
JuBserand, J. J., his appreciation ' 
of Shakespeare, 624 


Kak8HIN, P. A-, Russian trans- 
lator of Shakespeare, 630 
Karamzine, N., Russian trans- 
lator of Julius Caesar, 630 
Kean, Charles, 606 
Kean, Edmund, 605 
Keats, John, 1^ 

Keck, Robert, 535 , 

Keller, A., German translator of 
Shakespeare, 616 


XOK 

Kelway, Robert, 498 n 2 
Kemble, Charles, actor, 625 
Kemble, John Philip, ^ oolleoUon 
of quartos, 563; bis aoUng, 
604-^ ; production of Voriiatm, 
647 

Kemp, William, actor, 36 a 2 ; 
member of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s company, 53 n 2 ; per- 
forms at Court, 55, 152; his 
fee for acting, 299 and n 2; 
joms Burbage in building of 
Globe theatre, 61 ; at Elsi- 
nore, 86 n 2 ; creator of 
Peter in Romeo avd Juliet, 
87, 111 ; and of Lb»»xlH‘riy in 
Much Ado, 326 ; his shares 
in Globe theatre, 300 seg . ; 
abandons his sliare, 304 
Kenilworth, Queen Elizabeth’s 
visit to, 24, 232 

Kent, William, designs Shake- 
speare's monument in West- 
minster Abbey, 541 
Kesselstadt death mask of Shake- 
speare, 639-40 

Kesselstadt, fYancis von, 540 
Ketzcher, N., Russian translator 
of Shakespeare, 630 
Keysar, Robert, lawsuit against 
Hemingos and Condell, 310 n ; 
estimate of hia sliaros in 
Blackfriars fhoalre, 312-13, 
313 n 

Kildare, Countess of, 679 
Killigrcw, Thomas, director of 
King’s (i.o. Chart's II) oomyiany 
of actors, 594 n 1 ; his sub- 
stitution of women for boys in 
female jiarts, 602 
‘ King’s ^o^vantB.* See under 
James I 

Kirkland, Sh^espearos at, 1 
Kirkman, Francis, publisher, 
264-6 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, his copy 
of ' Chandos ' portrait, 535, 
693 

Knight, Charles, 686 
Knight, Joseph, 672 n I 
Knollys, Sir William, 094 n 1 
Kok, A. S., Dutch translator of 
Shakespeare, 628 
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KdnOSBEBO 

Rdnigsberg, EngliBh aoton at, 
86 

Korner, J., German translator of 
Shakespwe, 616 

Kraszewski, Jozef Ignacz, PoUsh 
translator of Shakespeare 632 

Kreyssiff, Friedrich Alexander 
Theodor, his studies of Shake- 
speare, 617 

Kyd, Thomas, 94, 96, 139 n 1 ; 
his share in Txtua AndronieuSt 
129 ; and the story of Hamlet, 
366, 357 ; Shakespeare's ac- 
quaintance with the work of, 
367 n 2 


LABt, Louise, 720 and n 
Lacy, John. 276 n 2, 696, 641 
La Harpe, and the Shakespearean 
controversy in France, 623 
Lamartine, A. de, on Shake- 
speare, 624 

Lamb, Charles, 440, 634 n, 006 
Lambardo, William, 264 
Lambert, Edmund, mortgagee of 
the Asbios property, 14 and n 2, 
236 

Lambert, John, 14 n 2, 290 
lane, John, his slander of Mrs. 

Susanna Hall, 464 
Lane, Nicholas, creditor of John 
Shakespearo, 279 
Lane, Richard, 321 
Laneham, John, actor, 61 w 1 
Lang, Andrew, 656 
Langbaine, Gerard, 266; notice 
of first edition of THua Artdro- 
nietts, 130 

Laroche, Benjamin, French trans- 
lator of Shakespeare, 624 
Larivoy, Pierre de, his La Ftddh, 
107 n 1 

Law, Ernest, 381 seg., and notea, 
650 and n 2 

La we, Matthew, publisher, ac- 
quires rights in Richard III 
and Richard //, 124 n 1, 242 
n 1 

Lawrence, Sir Ednin D., 652 
Lawrence, Henry, 460 


Lsssixra 

I Lawrence, Sir Thomas, 637 
Lear, Ring, performed at Courts 
! 88, 397 ; prose in, 101 n 2 ; ac- 

count of, 397--402 ; dates of com- 
position and publication, 397, 
398 and n 1, n 2, 399 ; Butter’s 
imperfect editions, 398 and n 1, 
n 2, 399 and n 1 ; sources of the 
plot, 399-401 ; Shakespeare's 
innovations, 401 ; the greatness 
of the tragedy, 401, 402 ; 
editions of, 548 seg. ; Tate's 
revision, 697 ; passage cited, 
579 n 1 

Leblane Abb^, 621 
Legal knowledge of Shakespeare, 
43-4 and notes, 174, 713 
Lcgge, Thomas, his Ricardua 
Tertiua, 122 

[ Leicester, players at, 81, 82 n 
I Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl 
of, his entertainment of Queen 
' Elizabeth at Kenilworth, 24, 
232 ; his Warwickshire regi- 
ment in the Low Countries, 36 ; 
his early company of players, 47, 
40, 61 n 1 ; names of his licensed 
layers, 51 n 1 ; their visits to 
tratford, 24 a 2, 64 ; nowth of 
oonmany, 62 ; merged in Eorl 
of Derby's company, 62, 65|[; 

I his actors in London, 56 n T; 

in Germany and Denmark, 85 
I w 2 

I Leir, King, the old play of, 
400, 401 n 1 

‘‘ Lembeke, G., Danish translator 
of Shakespeare, 620 
' Lenox, James, 611 
' Lenox, Lodoviok Stuart, Earl of. 
378 n 1 

Lent, dramatio performances pro- 
hibited in, 80 and n 1 Sec 
alao 340. 453 n 2 
, Leo, F. A., 21 a 2 
; Lexini, Miohcle, Italian translator 
I of Shakespeare, 627 
I * Leopold ’ edition, 587 n 1 
I Lermontov and Shakespeare, 630 
I Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, his 
I defence of Shakoepwe, 614 
I Lessing, Otto, his statue of 
I Shakespeare at Weimar, 641 
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Ii*B8TRAirOB 

L*£Btrftnge> Sir NioholaB, 250 
ht TouTnoop, PleiTe, Frenoh 
trandator of Shakesjpearc. 622 
LiU ond Death of Jack Straws 
The, 124 

LUly, John. See Lyly, John 
IJW, William, his * Sontentiae 
nerilee,* 16, 19 
Linohe, RiohaM, his Diella, 714 
Ling, Nicholas, publisher, 106 
n 2, 113 n 1, 361 n 2. 364 and 
n 1, 565 

linley, William, 609 
Lintot, Bernard, 379 n 1, 545 
Lister-Kayo, Sir John, ^8 
Lloyd, William Watkis, 586 
Looke (or Lok), Henry, 670, 716- 
17 

Looke, John, glover, of Stratford- 
on-Avon, 40 n 2 
Locke, Matthew, musician, 609 
Looke, Roger, son of John 
Looke, of Stratford, printer’s 
apprentice in London, ^ n 2 
Looker -Lam pson, Frederick, 569, 
670 

Locnne, Tragedie of, 260 
Lodge, Thomas, 17 n, 06 ; Shake- 
speare’s indobtedness to his 
Aoaalynde in As You Lxke 
It, 98, 326-7 ; in Venus and 
4donis, 144-6, 146 n 1 ; his 
use of the * sixain,’ 145 ; 
Spenser’s reference to, 160 w 2 ; 
his plagiarisms in his Philhs, 
171 and n 3, 710, 711 ; and the 
old play of Hamlet, 358; his 
use of the word * will,’ 696 
London, plague m, 80 add n 2, 
380 ; routes to, from Stratford- 
on-Avon, 39-40 ; population of, 
40 ; natives of Stratford settled 
in, 37 and n, 41 seq. 

London Prodigal^ The, 261 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 
26 n 1 

Lopez, Roderigo, original of 
Shylock, 133 and n I 
Lord Admiral’s company of 

actors. See under Howard of 
Effingham, Lord Charles 
1 ord d^mberlsin’s company of 
actors. See under Hunsdon, 


LDORSOS 

I first and second Lords, and 
! SuMex, Earl of 
Lorkin, Rev. Thomas, on the 
burning of the Globe theatre, 
448 n 1 

Love, Lanmge of, in Elizabethan 
poets, 206, 207 ; similar in 
poems addressed either to men 
(frioids and patrons) or to 
women, 208 n, 209 n 
‘ I.over ’ and * love,’ synonymous 
with * friend ’ and ‘ friendship ’ 
in Elizabethan English, 206 n 1 
Lover's Complaint, A, Shake- 
speare’s responsibility for, 160 
and n 1 

Love's Labour's Lost, performed 
at Court, 88, 106, 162, 385; 
use of prose in, 101 n 2 ; first 
play written by Shakespeare, 
102 ; Robert Tofto’s reference 
to (1698), 102 n 1 ; the plot, 
103 ; reference to contemporary 
persons and incidents, 103 and 
n ; debt to John Lyly, 104 
seq, ; publication of, 106 and 
notes, 113 n 1 ; state of text, 
100 ; sonnet form in, 164 and 
n 1 ; alleged ridicule of Florio 
in, 165 n; affinities with the 
Sonnets, 166 ; reference to 
sonnets in, 175; mentioned by 
Meres, 269 ; editions of, 648 ; 
passages cited, 19 and n 1, 20, 
175, 190, 101 n 3, 696 
Lore's Labour's Won, 234, 269 
Lowell, James Ru*<‘?<41, 17 n 1, 
610, 611 

Lowin, John, shareholder in Globe 
theatre, 306 n, 307 n 
Lowndes, William T., 645 
Lucian, his dialogue of Timon, 403 
Lucrec*, account of, 145 seq, ; 
metre of, 146-6 ; publication of, 

I 42, 146 ; sources of the story, 

I 146-7 ; echoes of Daniel’s Hosa- 
mond in, 146-7 ; d(*dicatory 
letter to the Earl of Southamp- 
tf>n, 147-8; (opularity of, 
148 ; praiv of cfintemporaries, 
149, 177, 221, 269; editions, 
160, 514-6; Gabriel Harvey’s 
mention, 359 ; extant copies of 
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early editions, 545 n 1 ; pas- 
sage<i nited, 7 n i ; 75 n 1 
Luo^t Sir Thomas, of Charleoote, 
ms prosecution of Shakespeare 
for poaching, 34-5 ; caricatured 
as Justice Shallow, 35-6, 240, 
248, 467 ; Shakespeare's pun 
on the name, 36 and n 1 ; his 
funeral, 284 n 1 

Lucy, Wiliam, grandson of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, 36 n 1 
Luduig, Otto, his studies of 
Shakespeare, 617 
Lumloy, John Lord, his portrait 
of Shakespeare, 536 
Lydgate, John, his Troy Booke 
drawn on for Troilua and Crea- 
3ida, 371-2 

Lyly, John, 94, 95, 101 n 2; 
influence of his Euphuea on 
Shakespeare’s comedies, 104 
and n 1, 166, 233; his Court 
comedies, 104-5 and n ; his 
repartee, word-play, and con 
ceits, 105; influence on Two 
Oentlemen, 106-7 ; his treat- 
ment of friendship in Euphuea, 
217, 218 ; his Campaape and 
Midas, 328 

Lynn, plague at, 82 n 
Lytc, Sir H. Maxell, 660 


Macbeth, use of prose in, 101 n 2 ; 
account of, 394-7 ; date of 
composition, 394 ; the story 
drawn from Holinshed, 394 ; 
Shakespeare’s manipulation of 
the story and the additions of 
his own invention, 394 ; its 
appeal to James I (of England), 
394, 395 ; publication, 395 ; 
the scenic elaboration, 395 and 
fi 1 ; the chief characters, 396 ; 
points of difleronco from the 
other great Shakespearean tra- 
gedies, 396; interpolations by 
other pens, 397 ; Middleton’s 
plsgiarisms, 397 ; editions of, 
548 sey. ; D’Avenant’s adapta- 
tion, 596 ; passages cited, 19 n 2, 
84 n 1, 120 n 1, 395, 307, 409, 
578 


I MaoCallum, M. W., 644 
I McCarthy, Henry, monument of 
j Shakespeare in Southwark 
I oathedm, 542 
McCullough, John BdwUzd, 

; American actor, 611 
MacGeorge, Bernard Buchanan, 
569-71 

I Mackenzie, Sir Alexander, 610 
Macklin, (jharlee, 604 
Maclise, Daniel, 527, 610 
Maepherson, Q., his Spanish trans- 
lation of Shakespeare, 628 
Maoready, William C., 625 

Madden, D. H., 644 
Madden, Sir Frederick, 521 
Magellan, Ferdinand, 433 
Ma^y, Olivier de, 719-20 
Maid l^ne, Southwark, 62 n 4 
’ Maidenhead * inn, Stratford-on- 
Avon, 9-10 

Maidstone, players at, 81, 82 n 
Maine or Mayonne, Duo de, 103 n 1 
Main waring, Arthur, 475 aeq,, 
479 and n, 649 

Malherbe, lines on Montaigne, 
528 n 

. Malone, Edmund, 46 ; on Shake- 
speare’s first theatrical employ- 
ment, 46; his share in repair 
of Shakespeare’s monuments, 
526 ; his edition of the Sonnets, 
546 ; his Shakespeare collection, 
553 ; his critical works on 
Shakespeare, 582 ; his edition 
of Shakespeare, 682-4, 598-9; 
his life of Shakespeare, 642 ; 
his Shakespeare papers, 660 n 2 
Malvczzi, Virgilio, 6M n 
Manners, Lady Bridget, 475 n 1, 
661 

Manningham, John, diarist, re- 
cords general desire for South- 
ampton’s release, 228 ; his 
description of Tipelfth Night, 
329, 422 ; anecdote of Burble, 
454 and a I ; his account of 
I * imprese ’ at Whitehall, 466 n ; 
j on ‘will,* 697 and n 1 
I Mantuanus, or Mantuan, Baptists, 
I bis Latin eclogues, 16 and n 3, 
19 and n 1 

Manuohe, Cosmo, 560 n 1 
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VAVioin 

IfaBzoni, AleBsandro, his apprecia- 
tion of Shakeepeare, 626 
MarinOto GioTanni Battista, 172, 
718 n 2 

Markham, G^ase, his adulation 
of Southampton in his sonnets, 
200, 208^, 668 

Marlborough, payors at, 81, 82 n 
Marlowe, Chmtopher, 94, 95, 
114, 116, 117, 139-40; hia 

share in 2 Henry VI, 121 and n, 
122 ; his influenoe on Shako- 
speare's work, 109, 122 eea,, 
126, 133 ; his violent deatn, 
122 ; Shakespeare's aUuaions to, 
134-6; influenoe of his //ero and 
Leander on Venus and Adorns, 
142, 676; his translation of 
Ovid’s Amores, 143 n 1 ; his 
translation of Luoan, 169, 161, 
676, 676, 681 ; absence of his 
autographs, 519. See also 655, 
646, 662 

Marlowe, Julia, American actress, 
611 

Marmontel and the Shakespearean 
controversy in France, 623 
Marot, Clement, his treatment of 
love and friendship, 218 ; his 
interpretation of ’ iiu prose,' 455 
n 1 ; his sonnets, 718 
Marquets, Anne de, 717, 720 
Marshall, F. A., 686 
Marshall, John, his library at 
Stratford, 16 n 3 
Marshall, William, 630, 546 
Marston, John, on popularity of 
Romeo and Jtdiet, 60 .n 3, 112 
and n 1 ; identified by some as 
the * rival poet,' 204 ; his use 
of the * induction,' 235 n 2 ; 
contributes to The Phoenix and 
ihe Turtle, 270 ; his comedy, 
Whai Yon Will, 328 n 2 ; rela- 
tions with the hoy-actois, 341 ; 
his Scourge of Villanie, 343 ; his 
Bisiriomasitx, 344 and n 1 ; 
his quarrel with Jonson, 343-8 ; 
publication of his Malcontent, 
684 ft 6 ; publishes his Parasx- 
taster himself, 680; his share 
in Blaokfiiars theatre, 303, 
313 n 


HEBOBAST 

Martin, Mariyn or Mertyn. See 
under Slater, Martin 
Martin, l^ady. Ser FauciW^Hden 
Martin, Dr. William, 63 n 
Mason, John, shareholder in 
Whitefriars theatre, 303 
Massey, Gerald, on the iSemnds, 
160 n 2 

Massinger, Philip, his use of le^ 
phrases, 44 ; his association 
with John Fletcher, 437, 446 
Masucoio, 110 n 
Matthew, Sir Tobio, 664, 666 
Matthew, Toby, bishop of Dur- 
ham, 717 

Matthews, Brander, 611, 646 
I Mayno, Jasper, 22 n, 567 
‘ Me^e, Jacob, 303 n 
I Meadows, Kenny, 686 n 1 
j Measure for Measure, perform - 
I aiioc at Court, 88, 3h5, 388, 660 ; 

I use of prose in, 101 n 2 ; daicb 
! of composition and production, 

j 387, 388 ; first published in 

I First Folio, 388; treatment of 

theme in French and Italian 
< sixteenth -eontury drama and 

! fiction, 301, 392; sourocs, 391, 

I 302; Shakubficaie's yDriatioiiM 

on the old treatment , 392, 303 ; 

I the name of Angelo, 392 and 

n 2 ; creates character of Mari- 
i ana, 303 ; philosophic subtlety 

I of Sliakcspearc's argument, 

* 303 ; references to a ruler’s 

dislike of mobs, 303 and n 1; 

I D'Avonant's re\ e Ion of, 606 ; 

I passages oitod, 30 n 1, 216 n 2, 

!■ 3S7, 303 

j Meighon, Richard, 670 
j Moncke’s Lexicon, 613 
' MendelsBohn, Felix Barlholdy, 

I 620 

j Mennos, Sir John, 6 n 
Merchant of Fcnicc, The, per- 
{ formed at Court, 88, 386 ; 

Marlowe's influonce in, 122 ; 
sources, 131 seq, ; debts to i I 
Pecorone, Cesta Romanorum, 
and Wilseii’s Three Ladies of 
London, 131-2 ; traces of 
Marlowe's influonce, 133 seq. ; 
Shakespeare’s study of Jewish 
3 0 
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oharaoter, 13^ ; date of com- 
posttion, 134; publication of, 
135; state of text, 133; un- 
authorised reprint of, 136 n 2 ; 
mentioned by Mores, 269 ; 
editions of, 648 seg. ; passages 
oited, 12 n 2 ; 19 n 2, 23 a 1 
Merchant Taylors* School, drama- 
tic p^ormanoo by boy-actors 
oi, 326 

Meres, Francis, credits Shake- 
speare with Ttlus Andronicus, 
129 ; his commendation of 
Shakespeare's * sugred sonnets,' 
168, 177, 672; testimony to 
Shakespeare's reputation, 268, 
269 

Mermaid Tavern, 257, 258 
Merry Vevtll of Edmovton, The, 
263, 264 and n 3, 265 and n 1 
Merry Wives of Windsor, The, 
35; perform^ at Court, 88, 
386 ; use of prose in, 101 n 2 ; 
reminiscences of Marlowe in, 
136 ; account of, 246-9 ; date 
of composition, 246 ; sources, 
247 ; publication of, 248-0 ; 
editions of, 648 seg,; passages 
oited, 19, 38 n, 135, 248, 267 n 1, 
268 n, 465 n 3, 466 n 
Mertyn. See under Martin 
Metrical tests in Shakespearean 
drama, 100, 101 n 1 
M^zi^res, Alfred, on Shakespeare, 
624 

Michael Angelo, * dedicatory ’ 
sonnets of, 208 n 1 
Michel, Franoisque, French trans- 
lator of Shakespeare, 024 
Middle Temple, Oorboduc pro- 
duced at, 91 ; Twelfth Night 
at, 329 

Mid^eton, Thomas, his allusion 
to mortality from plague, 80 n 
2; his allusion to La Mothe, 
103 » 1 ; his plagiarisms of 
Macbeth in The W^tch, 397 ; 
MS. of The Witch, 660 n 1 
Midsummer Night's Dteam, date 
of composition, 231 and n 1, 
232, 231-3 ; reference to Queen 
Elizabeth's visit to Kenilworth, 
232 ; sources, 106, 232, 233 ; 


MOUATIN 

I mentioned by Meres, 289 ; 

I editions of, 648 seg. ; wit- 
nessed by Pepys, 692 ; passages 
oited, 25, 77, 93 n 1, 679 % 1 
Millais, Sir Jo^, 610 
Millin^n, Thomas, publisher, 
118, 119 and n, 130 * 

Milton, John, ap^dies epithet 
* sweetest * to Shakespeare, 269 
n 1 ; his Minor Poems (1646) 
printed by Moseley, 263; his 
portrait by Janssen, 636; his 
tribute to Shakespeare printed 
in Second Folio, 689 
Miniatures of Shakespeare^ 638 
Minto. Prof. W . 240 n 1 
Miracle plays, ^ and n 1 
Moliere, extant signatures of, 
619 n 1 

Mollinoux, Sir Richard, 710 
Monaroho, 103 n 

Money, value of, in Shakespeare's 
England. See 3 n 2, 296 n 1 
Monmouth, Geoffrey of, 399, 400 
Montagu, Mrs. Elizabeth, 622 
Montaigne, Michel de, 521, 652; 
Shakespeare's indebtedness to, 
22, 431 ; lines on T. de Leu's 
portrait of, 628 n 
Mont4gut, Emile, French trans- 
lator of Shakespeare, 624 
Montemayor, George de, his 
Diana, 107 and notes 2 and 3, 
429 n 1 

Montesquieu, on English acting, 
78 n 

Montgomery, Philip Herbert, Earl 
of, 658, 662, 689 ; his * impresa,' 
467 n 2 

Monti, Vincenzo, his appreciation 
of Shakespeare, 626 
Montjoy, Christopher, 276 seg., 
519 

Montjoy, Mary, 277 n 2 
Montolin, C., Catalan translator 
of Macbeth, 028 

Montreux, Kicolas dc, his tragedy 
of Cliopatre, 410 n 1 
Moorfieids, 67-8 
Moralities, 90 and n 
Mora tin, Leendro Fernandez di^* 
Spanish translator of Hamlet, 
627 
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Morgan, J. Pierpont, bis oopy of 
the Pint Polio, 606 n 1, 669 
Morgann Maurioe, on FolstaS, 
698, 699 

Morbof, Daniel €^rg, 613 
Morley, Lord, 680 n 
Morley, Thomas, musician, his 
First Books of Consort Lsssons^ 
329, 600 « 

Morris, Matthew, 403 n 
Mortlake, 379 
Moeohus, 709 

Mosol^, Humphrey, publisher, 
263, 264, 437, 438 and n 2, 
661 n 

Mothe or La Motho, 103 n 1 
Moulton, Richard O., 646 
Mucsdorus, play of doubtful 
authorship, 264, 266, 266, 406 n 1 
Much Ado about Nothing^ per> 
formed at Court, 88, 435 ; use 
of prose in, 101 n 2 ; references 
to sonnets in, 175 ; account of, 
326-6 ; date of composition, 
325; sources, 98, 325, 326; | 
oharaoterti of Shakespeare's in- 
Yention, 326 ; parts taken by 
the actors Kemp and Cowley, 
111 n 3, 326; publication of, 
332, 333 ; editions of, 548 seg . ; 
passages cited, 20 n 2, 39, 
147 n 2, 176, 368 n, 095 
Mulberry tree, Shakespeare's, 
288, 289 n, 616 and n 
Muloaster, Richard, head master of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, 326 
Munday, Anthony, his use of the 
‘ induction,’ 235 n ^ ; part 
author of play of OldcasCle, 244 ; 
337. See also 107 n 1, 132 n 2 
Munich, English actors at, 85 
Muret, Marc -Antoine, his tragedy 
on Julius Caesar, 334 n 2 
Murray, Sir David, of Gorthy, 492 
Murray, John Tucker, his English ■ 
Dramatic Convpanies, 49 n 2 and | 
passim I 

Musaeus, 142 

Music on the Elizabethan stage, 
79 and n 1 

Musset, Alfred de, influence of 
Shakespeare on, 624 
Mystery pays, 90 and n 1 


VBW 

NasK, Anthony, 322 n 1 ; legatee 
under Shakespeare’s will, 491 
and ii 2 

Nash, Edward, 611-12, 516 
Nash, John, legatee under Shake- 
speare's will, 491 and n 2 
Nash, John, son of Anthony 
Nash, 491 n 2 

Nash, Thomas, son of Anthony 
Nash, 286 and n 1 ; married 
Elizabeth HaU, 491, 607 ; ac- 
count of; 607 ; legatee under 
John Hall’s will, 508, 609; 
death and bunal, 511, 613 ; his 
will, 611 and n 1 
Nash's House, 616-17, 642 
Nashe, Thomas, 112 n 3, 116 ; 
his mention of 1 Henry VI, 115 ; 
falls under ban of cerisor, 127 ; 
iraoy of his Terrors of the Eight, 
57 n 1 ; on the immortalising 
power of verse, 187 ; his dedica- 
tion of Jack WiUon to, and his 
sonnets addressed to Southamp- 
ton, 200 ; on the persecution of 
actors, 338 ; and the old play 
of Hamlet, 356; his praise 
Southampton, 666 and n 1, 667 
and n 1, n 2 ; his Life of Jack 
WiUon, 666, 667; his Pieret 
Penniless, 667 ; on the sonnet, 
705 n 2 ; his praise of Sidney’s 
sonnets, 707 v 1 
Navarro, King of, 103 n * 

Naylor, E. M., 044 
Neagle, James, 637 
Noil, Samuel, 643 n 
Nokrasow, Russian translator of 
Shakespeare, 630 
Newottstle, Margaret, Duchess of, 
her critioiam of Shakespeare, 
693, 594 

Newcastle, miracle plays at, 91 
Neudegate, Lady, 686 n 1, 694 n 1 
Newington Rutts theatre, 69 n 2, 
60 ; takings at, 308 n ; per- 
formanoeft at, 236, 358, 440 
Newman, Thomas, piratical pub- 
lisher of Sidney’s Sonnets, 167 

New Place, Stratford-on-Avon, 
built by Sir Hugh Clopton, 288 ; 
purchase and repair of, by Shake- 
3 0 2 
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speare, 288; mulberry tree at» 
286 and n 3, 616 and n; ite 
owners and oooupants, 289 ; 
later fortunes, 814 ssg., 542 
Newport, Ed\\a^, 460 1 
New Romney, players at, 82 and n 
New Shakspere Society, 646 
Niohols, John, 635 
Nicholson, George, 83 n 3 
Nicolai, Otto, 620 
Nodior, Charles, his appreciation 
of S^kospeare, 623 
Nonsuch, royal residence at, 68 
Norris, J. Parker, his account of 
Shakespeare's portraits, 640 n 2 
North, Sir Thomas. JSee under 
Plutarch 

Northampton, Henry Howard Earl 
of, 286 n 3, 607 

Northampton, William Parr, mar- 
quis of, 287 n 1 
Northcote, Lord, 638 
Northumberland, Henry, ninth 
Earl of, patron of men of 
letters, 297 n 2, 714 
Northumberland, Lucy, Countess 
of, 714 

Norton, Thomas, his OorboduCj 91 
Norwich, players at, 82 and n 
Nottingham, players at, 81, 82 n 
Nottingliam, Earl of. See under 
Houard, Charles 

Nuremburg, English actors at, 
86 and n 1 

Nybldm, C. R., Swedish trans- 
lator of Shakespeare's Sonnets, 
629 


Oberom, vision of, 232 ; ^in Huon 
of Bordeaux, 233 ^ ^ 

Oechelhaeuscr, Wilhelm, 619^ 
0ml by, John, 276 n 2 
Okos, Nicholas, printer, 389, 398 
* Old Spelling Shakespeare, The,’ 
687 n 1 

OldcasUe, Sir John, play on his 
history, 244 and n 1, n 2, 246, 
261 ; acted at Hunsdon House, 
66 n 1 

Oldoastle, Sir John, the original 
name of FalstaS in Henry IV, 
241, 242, 243 


OYID 

Oldys, William, 36 n 2, 88 and 
n 4, 379 n 1, 634, 642 
Olney, Henry, 714 
Onions, C. T., 645 
Opie, John, 610 
Orator, The, 132 n 2 
I Orford, Eari of, 671 
Orrian, Thomas, tailor of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, 40 a 2 
Orrian, alias Cuiranoe, Allan, 
son of Thomas Orrian, of Strat- 
ford, printer's apprentice in 
London, 40 n 2 

Ortelsburg, English actors at, 86 
Ortlcpp, E., German translator of 
Shakespeare, 616 
Ostler, Thomasina, lawsuit against 
her father John Heminges, 310 
n, 312 ; estimate of the value 
of her theatrical shares in 
Globe and Blackfriars theatres, 
311 and n 2, 312 
Ostler, William, shareholder in 
Globe theatre, 305; in Black- 
friars theatre, 307 n ; a boy- 
actor, 341 

OtheUo, use of prose in, 101 n 2 ; 
account of, 387-91 ; dates of 
composition and production, 
387 ; performed at Court, 387, 
436, 660 ; publication of, 388, 
389 ; indebtedm ss to Cinthio, 
98, 389, 390 and n 1, n 2 ; new 
characters and features intro- 
duced by Shakespeare, 390 ; 
exhibits his fully matured 
powers, 391 ; its posthumous 
printing;, 662 ; passages ^oited. 
434 n 1, 602 n 2 
Otway, Thomas, 696 
Ovid, 17, 23 ; his influence on 
Shakespeare, 177, 180, 181 and 
n, 233, 428 ; his claim for the 
immortality of verse, 186 and 
n 3 ; his Amores, 21 ; quoted 
on title-page of Venus and 
Adonis, 143 n; partly trans- 
lated by Marlowe, 143 n 1 ; 
popular with Elizabethans, 143 
n 1 ; his Fasti, 146 ; his 
Metamorphoses {see also under 
Golding, Arthur), 20 and notes 1 
and 2. 21 and n 2, 22, 143-4, 
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own 

180, 181 and a 1, 182, 428; 
Shakespeare’s copy of, 21, 621 
Owen, Sir Richard, 630, 640 
Oxford, players at, 81, 82 n. 440; 

HatrUH at, 302 and n 2 
* Oxford * edition, 687 n 1 
Oxford, Earl of, his company of • 
actors at Stratford, 24 n 2 ; | 
in London, 60 n 1, 66 n 1 ; 
patron of Watson, 670, 706 
Oxford, Edward Harley, Earl of, 
his alleged miniature of Shake- 
speare, 638 


Padua, copy of First Folio at, 
569 

Page, William, his aooount of 
Shakespeare's portraits, 540 n 2 
* Painted cloths,' 7 and n 1 
Painter, William, indebtedness of 
Shakespeare to his PaUict of 
PUtuure, 110 and n, 139, 146, 
403, 413 

Palamon and ArsHU 440 
Palmer, John, 464, 472 n 1 
Palmer or Palmes, Valentine, 322 
n 1 

Par, Anfos, Catalan translator of 
King Lear, 628 

Paris, copy of First Folio at, 664, 
500 and n 1 

Paris Garden theatre, shares in 
302 n 1, performance of the old 
Hamlet at, 388 

Parrot, Henry, 298 n 1, 473 n 1 
Partridge, William Ordway, his | 
statue of Shak^«*peare inX'hioago, 
541 

Pasohale, Lodovico, 711 
Pasqualigo, Luigi, his II Fedde, 
107 n 1 

Pasquier, Etienne, 719 
Passerat, Jean, 719-20 
Paeaio/uUe Pilgrim, 7'he, piratical 
insertion of two sonnets in, 
267 ; contents of, 267 n 3 ; 
editions of, 545 ; included in 
Poems of 1640, 546 
Patteson, Rev. Edward, 521 
Pavier, Thomas, printer, 112 n 3, 
110 a, 231 n 1, 244 and n 1, 261. 
262, 309 a 1 ; his share in the 
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suspected quartos of 1610* 136 
n, 560-1 and notes 
Pavy, Salathid, boy-actor, Jen- 
son's ele^ on, 342 
Pedaa^itw, Xatin play of, 663 n 3 
Pede, George, 94, 96, 116, 160 
a 2; as actor and dramatist, 
96 ; his alleged share in Henry 
VI, 121 ; in Titus Andronims, 
129 ; his use of the ' induction * 
in Old W ttfes* Talc, 235, n 2 ; 
pTot“g6 of the Eail of North- 
umberland, 297 ft 2 ; his praise 
of Southampton, 660 ; forged 
letter of, 64ti 

Pelavo. Menondoz y, his apprecia- 
tion of Shakos ptMire, 628 
Pembroke, Henry Herbert, second 
earl of, 659 n 1 ; his company 
of actors, 40 and ii 2 ; perform- 
ances by, 66, 119, 130, 235 
n 1 

Pembroke, Count c^ss of, dixlicatinn 
‘ of Daniol's Delia to, 199, 707; 
her translation of Garnier's 
Afore Antoine, 410 n 1 
Pembroke, William Herbert, third 
Karl of, 493 n 3, 379 and n 2, 
383, 558, 659 n 1, 68l and n 1 , 
his * imprtwa,' 467 n 2 ; ques- 
tion of identification with ' Mr. 
W. H.,' 103, 686-90; Shake- 
speare's relations with, 691-4 ; 
dedication of First Folio to, 
692 

Penrith, Cumberland, Shakespeares 
at, 1 

Penzance, Lord, 655 
Pep 3 rB, Samuel, 533 ; his oritioisms 
of the Tempest, Midsummer 
NighVs Dream, and HatnXd, 
592 

Percy, Sir Charles, his testimony 
to Shake8]>eare's growing popu- 
larity, 259 n 2 

! Percy, William, plays of, 660 n 1 ; 
I friend of llarnabo Barnes, 709 ; 
hia Coelia, 712 
Perez, Antonio, 133 w I 
Pericles, 404-8; date of com- 
position, 404 ; Shakespeare's 
col I'l bora tion m, 404; sources 
404, 406, 406 and n 1 
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inooherenceB oi the j Piokering, William, l^ondoa 

406 ; oontemporary eritiobm i printer, 40 n, 686 
of, 406 ft 2 ; the quarto edi- ! * flotorial edition * of Shakespeare, 
tioDS, 406, 407 and n 1 ; Shake- I 686 

speare's share in, 407, 408 and > Pike, William, pseudonym for 
ft 2 ; referenoe to * impress ’ in, William Lucy, 36 ft 1 
466 ft 1 Pilgrimage to Parnaseue, The^ 

PerkoH, Clement, in Henry I\\ 250, 200 

240 i Pindar, his claim for the immor- 

Perkin, John, 51 ft 1 ' tality of verse, 180 and n 3 

Perkins, Thomas, his copy of the | Pindemonte, Ippolito, of Verona, 
Second Folio, 570-1 and n 1 ; his imitation of Shakespeare, 

Perrin, Cornwall, players at. 82 n | 626 

Perry, Marsden J., his ooUeotion \ Plague, at Stratford-on-Avon, 
of the Folios, 570-1, 611 i 12 and n 1 ; in London and 

Peruse, Jean de la, 710 provinces, 12 n 1, 379-80; 

Pesoetti, Orlando, his tragedy on dramatio performances pro- 

Juliua Caesar^ 334 n 2 hibited during time of, 80 and 

Pctowe, Henry, elegy on Queen I n 2, 340. 380 
Elizabeth, 227 . Plato, his influence on Shake- 

Petraroh, emulated by Eliza- i spearo, 177-180 

bothan sonnetteera, 153, 155, | Plautus, 16, 10, 20 ; his influence 
171, 172, 705 eeq . ; Spenser’s on English drama, 91 ; his 

translations from, 170 ; Shake- | Menaeckmi, 108 ; in English 

speare's indehtetlness to, 177, translation, 109 ; his AmpAtfrtco^ 
178, 183 and rt 3 j 109 

Phelps, Samuel, 586 n 1, 606 { ' Players' Quartos, iOO n 1, 549^ 

Phillips, Augustine, member of j 560 and n 1 
the lK)rd Chamberlain's com- Playhouse yard, Blackfriars, 64 
pany, 53 n 2 ; 56, 61 ; induced • n 1 

to revive Richard II at the ! Plays, sale of, 99 and ft ; revision 
Qlobe (1001), 254, 255; resi- I of, 90 ; their publication dopre- 

donoe in Southwark, 275 ; his . oated by playhouse proprietors, 

false claim to heraldic honours, j 100 n; fees paid \for,_99 n; 

285 eeq, ; shares in Globe i 314-16 and n 1 

theatre, 300 seq., 302 n 1 ; has Pldiade, La, 718-20 

articled pupils, 314; a * groom Plossis, Comte de, 654 ftl 

of the Chamber,' 377, 381, Plume, Arohdeaoon Thomas, his 

384 ft 1 ; later relations with MS. oolloction of anecdotes, 

Shakespeare, 453 seq, and notes ; ' 6 n, 474 n 1 

his will, 453 n 1, 494 I Plutarch, Shakespeare's indebted - 

Phillips, Edward, Milton's nephew, j ness to, 98, 233, 333, 335, 402, 

his criticism of Shakespeare, i 403, 409 and n 1, 410, 411 and 

600 n 1, 042; editor of Drum- ! n 1, 414 and n 1, 415, 416; 

mond's poems, 715 n 3 ' North's translation of his Lives, 

Phillips, Thomas, his portrait of • 41, 335 and n 1, 409 t 

Shakespeare, 627 j Plymouth, players at, 81,''82 n 

Phoenix theatre, Drury Lane, j Poel, William, 609 
59 n 2 j Poems (1640) Shakespeare's, 546- 

Phoenir and the Tvrtle, The, j 7, 646 n 2 ; stationer's entry 

aooount of, 269 seq. ; Shake- of, 546 n 2 ; contents, 547 ; 

speare's contribution to, 272-3 rarity of volume, 547 and ft 1 ; 

Fiohot, A„ 623 later editions, 647 
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Poems on Alfaira 0 / State, 545 
Poland, study ol Shakespoare in, 
631, 632 and n 2, 633 and 
n 1 

Pole, Sir Geoffrey, 713 
Pollard, A. W., his Shakespeare 
Folios and Quarios, 652 n, 
556 n 2, 645 

Pollard, Thomas, holder of 
theatrical shares, 303 n, 306 n 
Poniatowski, King Stanislas, his 
appreciation of Shakespeare, 
631, 632 and n 1 

Ponsard, Fruu^ois, and the Shake- 
spearean controversy in France, 
623 

Pontoux, Qaude de, name of his 
heroine copied by Drayton, 172 ; 
Shakespeare's probable debt to, 
192 ; his work, 712, 720 
Pope, Alexander, 452 v ; tribute to 
Shakespeare, 603 ; his edition 
of Shakespeare, 575-6, 677 and 
n 2, 642 

Pope, Thomas, actor, member 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s com- 
pany, 53 n 2 ; residence in 
Southwark, 276 ; hia false claim 
to heraldic honours, 286 eeq. ; 
shares in Globe and Curtain 
theatres, 300 seq., 302 n I ; 
his will and beiiucsts, 60 n 2, 
61, 494 n 2, 496 
Pope, Sir Thomas, 286 
Pope, Sir William, 498 n 2 
Porter, Charlotte, 586 
Porto, Luigi de, 110 n 
Pott, Mrs Hevay, 662 , 

Powell, Thomas, 679 
Poynter, Sir Edward, on the 
* Flower * portrait, 531 
Preston, Thomas, his tragedy of 
Cambise», 93 n 
PrAvost, AbbA, 621 
IMtohard, Mrs., 604 
‘ Private ’ theatres, 69 n 2, 66 
and n 2, 340 

Privy Council, orders for regula- 
tion of the theatres, 338-40 
and notes 

Procter, Bryan Waller (Barry 
Cornwall), 686 n I 
Propert, Lumsden, 538 


\ ^ose, use oi, in FliiahtAhan 
I drama, 10\ and h 2 
Provincial tours of actors. See 
esp. 80 stq. 

Puckering, Lady Jan(V..(Wife of 
'William Combe of Warwick, 
318 a 3 

Puckering, Sir John, first husband 
of Lady Jane Puckering, 318 n 3 
Purcell, Henry, 609 
Purxtaine^ The, or the Widdow of 
Wailxnq Street e, 261, 262 
Puritanism, hostility to the drama, 
338 ; prpvnhm^M^ of, at Stratford, 
13 n, 466-6 ; Sliakespeare’s 
references to. 406 n 4 
Pushkin and SKaki^spearo. 630 
Pyramus and Thisbe, 233 


QrAORADO, Joe6 Maria, his 
Spanish versions of Shake- 
speare, 628 
Qu^rio, Francis, 626 
' Quality,* meaning of, 86 n 3 
Quarles, Francis, 644 
Quarles, John, his continuation 
of Luerere, 644 

Quarto editions of SbaKenpeare's 
plays ' publication, 647 seq, ; 
original price of, M8 ; publi- 
cation objoeted to by thoatri- 
oqI managers, 548 ; pirated 
editions, 648 ; the ‘ 00713%* 
649 ; textual value of, 549 ; 
jiopularity of, 550 ,* Musfieoted 
quartos of 1619, 660-1 and 
notes ; scarcity of. 662 ; litho- 
graphed facsimiles of, 662 n 1 ; 
chief collcetions of, 663 ; biblio- 
graphy of, 653 n 1 ; jiresent 
prices of, 663 n 2 ; quartos 
I neglected by the editors of 
the First Folio, 661 ; relation 
of text of quartos to that of 
First Folio, 662 

Quatorz dn. meaning and uso of, 
705 n 2. 707 v 2 

‘ Queen’s players * in Henry VIII’s 
reign, 60 n 2 

Quiney, Adrian, sues John Shake- 
Bjvf^are for debt, 279-80. See 
also 292 se/j , 295 n I 
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Qoiney, Judith, Shakespeare’s 
daughter, 32, 281, 462 n ; her 
marriage to Thomas Quiney, 
38 n, 464-6 ; ezoommaoioation 
for inMgolarity of marriage, 
482 ; legatee under Shake- 
speare’s will, 490 ; her resi- 
dence at Stratford, 506; her 
sons, 506-7 ; her death and 
burial, 507; cf. 511 

Quiney, Richard, the elder, his 
knowledge of Latin, 18 n 1 ; 
account of, 38 n; bailiff of 
Stratford-on-Avon, 292 ; appeals 
in London for help for Strat- 
ford, 292 «eq . ; his letter to 
Shakespeare, 294 -5, 296 n 1 ; of. 
4G4r-5, 481 n 

Quincy, Richard, the younger, 
brother of Thomas Quiney the 
older, 38 n, 506 

Quincy, Ricnard, son of Thomas 
Quincy the elder, 506, 509 

Quiney, Thomas, the older, hia 
knowledge of French, 18 n 1 ; 
his marriage to Judith Shake- 
speare, 38 n, 464-5; account 
of, 606-7; cf. 611 

Qninov, Thomiis, the younger, son 
of Thoinus Quiney the elder, 
507 

Quinton, Haokot family at, 237 


Rackuah, Arthur, 610 
Radoliffe, Ralph, his version of 
Tito and Gestppo, 217 n 1 
Rainsford, Sir Henry, the older, 
408 ; fiatron of Michael Dray- 
ton, 468 and n 2; his wife, 

468 ; friend of Thomas Combo, 
469-70 ; legatee under John 
Combe’s will, 471, cf. 614 n 3 

Rainsford, Sir Henry, the younger, 

469 n, 514 n 3 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, adoration of 
Queen Elizabeth, 207 , 227 
Raleigh, Pruf. Sir Walter, his life 
of Shakespeare, 046 
Ramsay, Henry, 22 n 
Ramsdon, Lady Quendolen, 537 
Raphael, epitaph on tomb of, 
499 n 1 


BICHA&D 

< Rapp, M., German tranriator of 
I Shakeepeare, 616 

Batseis Ghost, 278, 270 n 1, 300 
I Ratsey, Gam^el, 278 seq., 209 
I Ravensoroft, Edward, on Titus 
I ATidronieus, 129 
I Red Boll Theatre, 64 n 1, 73 n 2 ; 
I lawsuit relating to, 311 n 
' Reed, Edwin, 652 
I Reed, Isaao, 682, 683 and n 1 
‘ Rehan, Ada, American actress, 
I 611 

I Reinhardt, Max, his staging of 
• Shakespeare in Germany, 619, 
620 

Renan, Ernest, his Caliban, 624 

Replingham, William, 476 
! Restoration, the, adapters of 
I Shakespeare under, 694-5 
, Beiarn from Parnassus, The, 269, 
260, 298 ; Shakespeare and, 
352, 353 

Revels, Master of the, 69 seq, 
and notes ; account books of, 
650 and n 2 

Roynoldos, Thomas, 491 

Reynoldes, William, legatee under 
Shakespeare’s will, 491 and 
n 1 

Reynolds, John, 715 n 2 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, his copy 
of the * Chandos ’ portrait, 
636 ; his illustrations of Shake- 
speare, 610 

Rhyme royal, used by Shakespeare 
in Lucrece, 145-6; by Daniel 
in his Complaint of Bosamond, 
147 

Rich, Penelope, Lady, 706 
! Bichard II, absenoo of prose in, 

I ICl n 2, 125 ; Marlowe’s 

I influenoe in, 122, 125 ; date of 
composition, 124 ; debt to 
Holinshed, 125 ; publication 
of, 126 ; editions of, 126 ; 
state of text, 126 ; lines 
censored by the licenser of 
plays, 127 ; its use in the Earl 
of Essex’s rebellion, 127 ; 
mentioned by Meres, 259 : 
referenoe to * impresa ’ in, 466 
n 1 ; editions of, 548 seq , ; 
Tate’s revision, 696 
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Richard II, <dd xAfty of» witnessed 
by Simon FormMk at Globe 
theatre, 124 n 2 

Richard III, 98 ; Mariowe's 
inflnenoe in, 122-S; debt to 
HoUnshed, 122; contemporary 
lAtin and English plays on the 
snbject, 122^ ; Swinburne's 
praise of, 123 ; publication of, 
123, 124 n 1 ; editions of. 124, 
548 stq. ; mentioned by Mores, 
259 : passages cited, 1:1^, 353 
Richard, Duke of Yofkt, The 
True Tragedit of, first draft of 
Henry VI, pt. 3 acted 

by Earl of Pembroke's company, 
66 

Richards, Nathaniel, his Tragedy 
of MeiBolina, 73 n 2 
Richardson, John, 27 and n 2, 29 
Richardson, Nicholas, 588 n 1 
Richardson, William, 698 n I, 509 
Riche, Bamabe, his A'i)olon%UB 
and SxUa, 107 n 3, 331 and n 1 
Richmond, royal palace at, ^68, 
152, 376 and n 
Rippon, GiMjrge, 538 
Riston, Mme., Italian actress of 
Shakespearean roles, 627 
Roberts, James, printer, 131 and n 
2, 135 and n 2, 231 n 1, 361 
and n 2, 364 and n 1, 367, 368, 
651, 556, 709 

Robertson, J. M., on Shakespeare's 
legal knowledge, 43 n, 656 
Rol^rtson, Sir Johnston Forbes, 
607 

Robin OoodfeUow 380 
Robinson, John, witness of Shake- 
speare's will, 485 and n 2 
Robinson, John, lessee of Shake- 
speare's house in Blackfnars, 
460, 485 n 2, 493 n 
Roche, Walter, 16 
Rogers, Henry, 280 
Rogers, John, vicar of Stratford, 
486 n 1 

Rogers, Philip, sued by Shake- 
speare for debt, 321-2, 322 n 1, 
n8 

Rolfe,W.J.,586 

Roman dt Troyea, Benoit de Sto. 
More's, the first medieval ver- 


nowi 

sion of the story of Ttoilna and 
Cressida, 371 n 1 
Romantic drama, 92 
Romeo and Juliet, revived at * The 
Theatre,’ 60, 75, 80 n eariy 
German translation, 85 n ; 
influence of Marlowe in, 190; 
sources of the story, 110 and 
n 1 ; debt to Bandello, 08, 110 ; 
Kemp’s acting in, 111; date 
of composition. 111 ; its popu- 
! larity, 11 M3; editions of, 

112-13, 548 seq . ; sonnet form 
in, 154 ; roforenoee to sonnet- 
teerirg in, 176; mentioned by 
I Mores, 259 ; Otway's revision, 

I 596; (tassages cited. 175, 186 

I Romney, George, 637, 610 
Ronsard, Piorro de, pUf^iarised by 
English Ronnottirrs, 171 ; imi- 
tated by ShakoRpmre, 144. 177, 
178, 183, 184, 189 n 1, 102; 
on the immortality of verse, 
186 f? 3 , his mottoes for ‘ im- 
prcRo,’ 456 n. See also 709-10, 
718-20 and notea 

Rose Theatre, Hanksidc, 50 n 2 : 
59 n 2, 60, 274 n 1 ; takings at, 
308 n; performances at, 114, 
400 

Roscnfeldt, N., Danish translator 
of Sliakaspcaro, 620 
RoHseter, Philip, 714 n 3 
Rossi, Italian actor of Shake- 
pearoan rAhw, 627 
Rossini, his opera of Otello, 627 
Roubiliac, Louis Francois, prob- 
able sculptor of the Garrick 
C71ub bust, 539; his statue of 
Shakespeare in British Museum, 

I 539, 541 

Rowe, Nicholas, on Anno Hatha- 
way’s family, 26 ; on Shako- 
' s|K;aro’B poaching adventure, 

I 35; on Shnkespeare's early 

j employment, 45-6; on Shake- 

1 speoro’s actinv, 88 ; on the 

I story of Southampton’s gift 

to Shakeswarc, 197 ; on 
! Queen Elizabeth's enthusiasm 

for the character of Falstaff, 
I 246 ; on .Shakespeare’s later 

i life, 450 ; account of John 
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OomWt epitaph, 47ti and n 3 ; 
bin edition of the plavn, 547, 
574-5; his editorial fees, 677 
n 2 ; his memoir of Shake- 
speare* 642 

Rowington, Shakespeares at, 2; 

aooount of manor of, 319 
Rowlands, Samuel, 678 
Rowley, Samuel, his play on 
Henry VTII, 442 and n 2 
Rowley, William, actor and dram- 
atist, 97 n, 265 

Roydon, Matthew, poem on Sir 
Philip Sidney, 210, 272 
Riimelin, Gustav, 617 
Rupert, Prince, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, 510 

Rusconi, Carlo, Itahan translator 
of S'lakenpoaro, 627 
Rushton, W. L., 644 
Ruskin, John, on receptivity of 
genius, 96 n I 
Russell, Henry, 492 n 1 
Russell, Thomas, overseer of and 
legatee under Shakespeare’s will, 
492 and n I ; account of, 492 
Russia, translations and pcrform- 
anoos of Shakespeare in, 629- 
32 ; romantic movement in, 
and Shakespeare, 630 
Rutland, Edward Manners, third 
Earl of, tomb of, 496 
Rutland, Elizabeth, Countess of, 
wife of Roger, fifth Earl and 
daughter of Sir Philip Sidney, 
pstroness of men of letters, 
457 n I 

Rutland. Francis Manners, sixth 
Earl of, invites Shakos)>carc to 
devise his * imprese.’ 456 seq , ; 
his relations with the Earls of 
Southampton and Essex, 467 ; 
nis entertainment of James I at 
Bel voir, 457 seq. and notes ; of. 
651 n 

Rutland, John Manners, fourth 
Earl of, tomb of, 496 
Rutland, Roger Manners, fifth 
Earl of, tomb of, 497, 625 n ; 
friend of Southampton, 661, 666 
Rye, players at, 8), 82 n 
Rymer, Thomas, his censure of 
Shakespeare, 592, 594 


I 8., 1. M., tribute by, to Shake- 
speare in Second Folio, 589, 
590 and n 1 

Sackville, Thomas, Earl of Bonet 
and Lord Buokhiirst, auUior of 
Oorbodue, 91, 382 n 2, 400, 
687 n 2 

Sadler, Hamnet or Hamlet, 
godfather to Shakespeare’s 
son Hamnet, 32, 37, 485 ; 
account of his family, 485 
n 1 ; witness to and legatee 
under Shakespeare’s will, 485, 
491 

Sadler, John the elder, 322 ti 1, 
462 71, 485 

Sadler, John the younger, son of 
John Sadler, and nephew of 
Hamnet Sadler, 37 ti 
Sadler, Judith, 32 
Sadler, William, son of Hamnet 
Sadler, 485 n 1 

Saffron Walden, players at, 81, 
82 n 

Saint Evromond, on friendship 
and love, 219 n 1 
Saint-Gelais, Melin de, 718 ‘ 

{ St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, Sbake- 
I spoaro’s residence in, 274 ; 

stained glass portrait of Shake- 
speare at, 542 71 

St. Paul’s theatre, 59 ti 2 ; 
performances at, 341 seq, ; 
* Children of St. Paul’s,* 50, 
66 7» 2, 341 seq. 

Saint-Saens, Charles C., his opera 
of Henry VIII, 626 
Sainte-Marthe, So4vole de, 719-20 
Salisbury, 379 • 

Salisbury Court theatre, 316 ti 
Salisbury (or Salusbury), Sir 
John, his patronage of poets, 
I 270, 271, 272 ; his poems, 

I 273 71 1 

I Salvini, Tommaso, Italian actor, 
his rendering ot Othello, 627 
Sand, George, her translation of 
As You Like It, and her ap- 
J preciation of Shakesprare, 624 

Sand ells, Fulk, 27 and n 2, 20 
Sands, James, 453 fi 1 
Sannazaro, Jacopo, 172, 711, 

718 712 
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Bamiuit Dr. Oiogpr, on Shako- 
Bpeare'a aUoged Italian travel^ 
86 n 2 

Sanndm, Franoia, 572 n 1 
Saundera, Mathew, 682 
Saunderson, Mrs., first actress to 
play Shakespeare's great female 
characters, 002 

Savage, Richard, 237 n 1, 317 n 2, 
643 

Saviolo, Vinoentio, his Practise 
and As You Like It, 327 
Scenery on the Elizabethan stage. 

See under Theatres 
Scenic elaboration at Oonrt dra- 
matic performances, 68-9 and nl 
Scharf. Sir George, his opinion 
of ' Drooshout ' engraving, 630 ; 
tracing of *Chando8* portrait, 
536 ; his account of Shake- 
speare's portraits, 540 n 2 
Scheemakers, Peter, his statue 
of Shakespeare, 541 
Scholling, Felix E., 646 
Schiller, Friedrich von, his trans- 
lation of Macbeth, 018 
Schlegel, August Wilhelm, 599; 
his Germon translation and criti- 
cism of Shakesponro, 015, G16 
Schlegel, Johann Elias, 614 
Schmidt, Alexander, 645 
Schroder, Friedrich Ulrich Lud- 
wig, German actor of Shake- 
spearean parts, 618 
Schubert, Frans, 620 
Sohiiok, H. W., Swedish bio- 
grapher of Shakespeare, 629 
Schumann, RoUr*^, 620 . 
Scoloker, Anthony, his Daiphantus, 
715; allusions to Hamlet in, 
360-1 ; his tribute to Shake- 
speare, 502 

Scotland, actors' tours to, 83 and 
notes 

Scott, Sir Walter, 35, 504 
Sedley, Sir Charles, his praise of 
Shakespeare, 593, 594 
Sdimw, 260 

Seneca, his influence on English 
drama, 16, 19 and n 2, 22, 91 
Serafino dell' Aquila, Watson's in- 
debtedness to, 147 n 2, 171 and 
nl,718n2 


Sfeve, Maurice, \72, 767, 7\%, 
720 n 

Severn, ChaileB, 646 
Sewell, Bt. George, 575, 576 
Slu^well, Thomas, his .adapta- 
tions of Shakespeare, 596 and 
n 2 

Shakespeare, distribution of the 
name, 1-2 ; its significance, I 
Shakespeare, Adam, 2 
Shakespeare, Ann, the dramatist's 
sister, 14 

Shakespeare (bom Hathaway), 
Anne, the dramatist’s wife, 
20 seq ; her cotfag*, 27, 512; 
debtor to Thomas Whittington ; 
280 and » 2 ; Shak(«pearo*B 
bequest of * second best bod * 
to, 488-9; death, 506 and 
n 2 ; burial, 606 ; epitaph, 606 
n 1 

Shakespeare, Edmund, the drama- 
tist's brother, 13 ; buiial in 
Southwark, 275, 505 
Shakespeare, Gilbert, the drama- 
tist's brother, 13, 462-3 and 
71 2 ; account of his brother's 
acting, 8S ; negotiates in behalf 
of the poet for purchase of land 
near Stratford, 318, 463 and n I ; 
Mrs. Slopes on, 463 n 2 ; burial 
of, 605 

Shakespeare, Hiimnot, the drama- 
tist’s son, 32 ; death of, 281 
Shakespeare, Henry, the drama- 
tist's undo, 3 and n 3, 279 
Shakcspeaie, Joan (i), the drama- 
tist's sister, 8 

Shakespeare, Joan (2), the drama- 
tist's sister, 14. See under Hart, 
Mrs. Joan 

Shakespeare, John, of Frittenden, 
Kent (/f. 1279), 1 
Shakespeare or Shaksporo, John, 
shoemaker at Stratford, oonfusod 
with the dramatist’s father, 
Ifi n I 

Shakespeare, John, son of 
Richard, of Snitterfield, the 
dramatist's father, 3 ; Bottled 
at Stratford, 3-5 ; his business 
6 ; in municipal office, 5-6, 
492 n 1 ; proyierty, 5 ; charao- 
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teristioa, 6 and n ; his marrlaffe, 
7 ; his family, 8, 13 ; his 
tenancy of Shakespeare’s birth- 
place, 9-10 ; alderman and 
bailiff at Stratford, 13-13 ; wel- 
comes actors to Stratford, 13 ; 
purchases Shakespeare's birth- 
place, 13 ; his alleged puritan- 
ism, 13 n ; applies for coat-of- 
arms, 2, 13 n, 282 ; financial 
difficulties, 14-15. 279-80 ; de- 
prived of alderman's gown, 16 ; 
prosecuted for non-atten^nce 
at church, 279-80 ; his death, 316 

Shakespeare. Judith See Quincy. 
Judith 

Shakcspr.'are, Margaret., the drama- 
tuit's aunt, 3 n 3 

Shakespeare, Margaret, sister of 
the draniatMt, 8 

Shakespeare, Mary, the drama- 
tist's mother, parentage and an- 
cestry, 6, 284-5; her propeity 
7-8 ; 289-90 ; her death and 
burial, 317, 462, 487 

Shakespeare, Richard, the drama- 
tist's brother, 13; his death, 
463, 605 

Shakespeare, Richard, of Rowing- 
ton, 2' 

Shakospoaro, Richard, of Snitter- 
fiold (d. 1560), probably the 
dramn list’s grandfather, 3 ; his 
family and estate, 3 and n 2, 4, 7 

Shakespeare, Richard of Wroxall, 
2—3 

Shakespeare, Susanna, daughter 
of the poet, 29, 281 

Shakespeare, Thomas, 3 

Shakespeare, William, husband of 
Anne Whateley, 30 seq. 

Shakespeare or ‘ Saks pore ’ Wil- 
liam, of daptOQ, Gloucester- 
shire (d. 1248), 1 

Shakespeare, William, of Bowing- 
ton, 2 

Shakespeare, William : ances- 
try, 2 aeq . ; parentage, 3-8 ; 
birth and ^ptism, 8 ; birth- 
place, 8-11 ; brothers and 
sisters, 13-14 ; education. 16 
aeq , ; school curriculum, lG-17 ; 
study of Greek and Latin 
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olasuos, 1&-17 ; affinities with 
Greek tragedians, 17 n 1 ; study 
of Italian and French litera- 
ture, 18-19, 22 ; reminisoenoes 
of Montuanus, 19 and n 1 ; of 
Seneca, 19 and n 2 ; indebted- 
ness to Ovid, 20-2 ; his use of 
the Bible, 22-3, 23 n 2 ; youth- 
ful recreation, 24 ; r^erences 
to visit to Kenilworth, 24 ; 
withdrawal from school, 25 ; 
marriage, 26 aeq. ; the marriage 
bond, 27 aeq. ; birth of his first 
daughter, 29; his other children, 
32-3 ; his knowledge of nature 
and of sport, 33 and n 2 ; his 
poaching adventure at Charie- 
oote, 34 aeq. ; prosecution by 
Sir Thomas Luoy, 34-6; flight 
from Stratford, 36 ; mimtion 
to London, 37 aeq. ; relations 
with Richard Field, publisher, 
41-3 ; his alleged legal experi- 
ence, 43-4 ; early theatrical 
employment, 45-6 ; early repu- 
tation as actor, 40 aeq. ; joined 
Karl of lieioester's company, 
later kno^m as the * King's 
servants,' 64 ; writes plays for 
the company, 65-6 ; performs at 
Court, 68, 88; at 'The Theatre,* 
67 ; his successes at the Rose 
theatre, 60 ; at the Curtain, 
60 ; prominent in affairs of 
the Globe theatre, 62, and 
of the Blackfriars theatre, 
65 ; his alleged travels in 
England and abroad, 81-6 ; 
his rOles, 87-8 ; his view of the 
acting profession, 89; his first 
dramatic efforts, 90 aeq. ; his 
receptivity, 95 ; as actor- 
dramatist, 96 ; Bon Jonson's 
criticism of his hasty workman- 
ship, 97 ; his borrowed plots, 
98; revision of old plays, 99; 
chronology of the pla]^, 99-100 ; 
metrical tests, 100 ; liis use of 
prose, 101 and n 2 ; his Love*a 
Labour' a Loai 102-6; 

his Two Oenilemen of Verona 
106-8; hiB Comedy of 
Errors ig.w.] 108-9 ; his Borneo 
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and jKitet 10^13; his \ 

adapUtiooB of others' play«, ; 
114 «eg. ; Henry VI [g.v.], 114 ! 
seq . ; attacked by Robert | 
Qreeae, 115 seq. ; influence of < 
Marlowe on, 109, 122, 133-4 ; ' 
his Bidiard Hi b-v.]* 122-4 ; 
his Richard 11 [9.V.], 124-8; 
reUtionB with the censor, 
126 eeq . ; his Tiiua Andronxcua, | 
[c.v.lt 128-31; his Merchant of ! 
Venice Lg.e.]* 131-5; his King ' 
John [9.0.], 136-7 ; early plays 
assign^ to, 138 eeq. [see under ! 
iirden of Feversham and Edward , 
//i]; his Keaiis and i4dont« [9. e.j, ' 
141-6; Lucrece, [q.v.], 145-8; | 
tributes to, 148-9 ; Spenser's 
jmise of, 150 ; his popularity at 
{k>urt, 152 ; his Sonnets 
153-95 ; his use of sonnet form 
in his plays, 154 ; bis relations 
with the lilarl of Southampton, 
196-230, 657 seq . ; development 
of dramatic power, 231 seq. ; his 
Midsummer Nig}U*s JJream [(f.v.Jf 
231 seq . ; AWs WeU [9.V.], 234-5 ; 
Taming of the Shrew 
235 seq. ; Henry 1 V 239 

seq . ; his creation of F^stall, ! 
241 seq. ; Merry Wives of 
Windsor [q.v.]t 246 seq. ; Henry 
V [9.V.]* ! bis use of 

choruses, 261-2 ; relations with 
the Earl of Essex, 253 seq . ; his 
growing reputation, 255 ; his 
share in meetings at the 
* Mermaid,' i57 ; praised by 
Meres and other contemporaries, 
253 seq . ; unprincipled use of 
his name, 260 ; plays falsely 
asonbod to, 260 seq. [see 
under Locrine ; Cromwell, Lord ; 
Yorkshire Tragedy, A ; Merry ' 
DevtU of Edmonton, The ; Car- j 
denio ; Henry I ; Henry 11 ; ^ 
King Stephen ; Duke Hum- ; 
phrey ; Iphis and laniha ; ! 
Fairs Em ; ifncedofiM] ; his 
Passionate Pilgrim [q.v.], 267 • 
seq . ; his share in the Phoenix j 
and TurUe [g.v.], 269 seq . ; his | 
Iiondon residences, 274 seg. ;tax- 


pay er of Si. Hel en' s, mshopigate, 
274; in Southwark, 274, 275 ; 
in Chcapaide, 276 seq. ; alleged 
residence in Shoredit^, 270 ft 2 ; 
his practical temperament, 278 ; 
his api^ioation for a ooat-of- 
arms. 281 seq. ; purchase of 
New Place, 288 ; lit^tion with 
John Lambert, 289; his posi- 
tion among his fellow towns- 
men, 290 seq. ; his supply of 
com and malt, 291-2 ; appeals 
to, from Stratford for aid, 292 
seq. ; his flnanoial position 
before 1599, 296 ; acquires 
theatrical shares, 296 ; his fees 
as dramatist, 296 seq. ; his 
income as aotor, 298 seq. ; 
his shares in Globe theatre, 
300 seq., 304-5 and n, 309 ; 
shares in Black friars theatre, 
306 seq., 309 seq. ; his inooino 
fiom performanoes at Court, 313 
seq. ; a ‘ groom of the Chamber,' 
313-14, 377 seq. ; later income 
as aotor, and as dramatist, 
314 seq. ; his final income, 

315- 16 ; his fiarcnts' death, 

316- 17; formation of his estate 
at Stratford, 317 seq. ; acquires 
properly near Stratford of tbo 
Combes, 317 ; purchases oot- 
iago and land in Chapel Lane, 
319 ; purohasos lease of moiety 
of the tith(36 of Stiatford, 320; 
nxjovory of smal^ debts, 321-3 ; 
maturity of his genius, 324 seq. ; 
Much Ado about Nothing [f.v.], 

325- 6 ; As You Like It 

326- 8; Twelfth Night [7.1;.], 

328-32 ; Julius Caesar 
333-8 ; Ids share in actor's 
quarrels, 341 seq. ; his Hamlet 
[g.v.],354«6g. ; Troilus and Cres- 
sida [7.V.], 367 seq. ; his plays 
at Court, 374-5, 385 seq. ; his 
Othello [q.v.], 389-90 ; Measure 
for Measure \q v.], 391-3 ; Mac- 
beth tg.v.], 394-7 ; King Lear 
[q.v.], 397-402 ; Timon of 

Athens [q.v.], 402-4 ; Pericles 

V . 404-8 ; his Antony and 
Cleopatra [^.w.], 409-12 ; liis 
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Oofioianui [g.v.], 413-10; the 
latest plays — his tragic period^ 

417 9eq, ; his retorn to romancot 

418 seq, ; Cymbelint [ff.c.]* 
423-5 ; The WiiUer'e Tale 
[g.c.] 425-7 ; The Tempeet 
[g.v.], 427-37 ; his collaboration 
with John Fletcher in Cardenio 

438-9 ; Two Noble Kina- 
men [o.v.]» 439-41 ; and Henry 
VJIl 442-47 ; his retire- 
ment to Stratford, 450 ; his 
financial interest in London 
theatres, 451 ; visits to Oxford, 
451-2 ; relations with Burbage, 
454 ; his device for the Earl of 
Rutland's impresa, 455 aeq, ; 
his purchase of a house in 
Blaokfnars, 459 ; his litigation 
over the property, 460-1 ; rela- 
tions with Stratford and neigh- 
bourhood, 462 aeq. ; fnendship 
with the Combes, 469 aeq, ; 
his attitude to the Stratford 
enclosures, 477 aeq, ; his will, 
482-5, 487 aeq, ; his death 
and burial, 485 ; his grave, 
486 ; his bequests, 488 aeq. ; 
his theatrical shares, 493 aeq. ; 
his monument, 496-9, 624-7 ; 
pleas for his burial in West- 
minster Abbey, 500 aeq, ; his 
character, 502 ; his sur\'ivor8 
and desoondants, 505 aeq. ; 
his estate, 514 aeq. ; auto- 
graphs, 51 8 aeq. ; his mode of 
writing, 521 ; spelling of his 
name, 522-3 ; portraits of, 
523-39; his death mask, 539- 
40 ; public memorials, Ml-3 ; 
quarto and folio editions of his 
works, 544-72 ; his eighteenth- 
century editors, 573-84 ; nine- 
teenth-century editors, 584-6 ; 
his reputation in England, 
588-609 ; on the English stage, 
602 aeq. ; in music and art, 
608-9 ; reputation in America, 
610-11 ; his foreign vogue, 612 ; 
in Germany, 612-20 ; in France, 
620-5; in Italy, 626-7; in 
Spain, 627-8 ; in Holland, 628 ; 
in Denmark, 628 ; in Sweden, 
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629 ; in Bussia, 629-31 ; in 
PulamL 631-2; in Hungary, 
633; in other countries, 633; 
impersonality of his art, 634; 
his foreign affinities, 635-6 ; 
his receptive faculty, 636-7; 
his universality, 638 
Shakespeare Memorial, Stratford- 
on-Avon, 542-3 

Shakespeare's Birthplaoe, 8-12 ; 
visitors to, 542 

* Shakespeare Society,* The, 600 
' Shakspeie Society, The New,’ 
600 

Shallow, Justice, Sir Thomas 
Lucy caricatured as, 35-6, 240 ; 
his house in Gloucestershire, 
240, 245, 248 

Shanks, John, holder of theatrical 
shares, 303 n, 306 n, 307 n 
Sharp, Thomas, 289 n 
Shaw, Julius, 279, 292 n 1, 462 n ; 
witness to Shakespeare’s will, 
484 ; account of hk career, 
484 n 3 

Sheldon copy of the First Folio, 
564, 566 

Sheldon, Ralph, 564 n 3 
Sheldon, WilliATn, 564 a 3 
Shelton, Thomas, translator of 
Don Quixote, 438 
Sheridan, K. B., 647 
Sherwin, W., 538 
Shiels, Robert, 45 n 
Shoreditch, first theatrical quarter, 
53, 54 n 1, 57 and n 64. See cUao 
under * The Curtain * and ‘ The 
Theatre * 

Short, Peter, printer, 242 n 1, 675 
Shorthand versions of plays, 
100 n, 112 n 3 

Shottery, Anne Hathaway's cot- 
tac^e at, 26 aeq., 542 ; Shake- 
speare’s ]}roperty at, 203 ; John 
Combe’s property at, 471 
and n 

Shrewsbury, players at, 81, 82 n, 
128 

Sibthorp, Coningsby, hk copy of 
the First Folio, ^6-7 
Siddons, Mrs., 605 
Sidney, Sir Philip, reference to 
William Kemp, actor, 36 ft 2 ; 
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on stage soenery, 76 ; his view 
of eacly Eluabethan diama, 
93 : his lyric vene, 95 ; trans- 
lates verses from Montemayor's 
Duma, 107 n 3; his family 
connexionst 379. 457 n T; 
brings the sonnet into vogue in 
England. 153; publication of 
his sonnets. 157 n ; warns 
readers against insinoerity of 
sonnetteers. 172. 209; Shake- 
speare's debt to, 178. 179. 186 ; 
on the conceit of the immortalis- 
ing power of verse. 186, 187 ; 
his praise of * bladmess,' 101 ; 
his proficiency in mottoes for 
* imprese,’ 455 n 1 ; his use of 
the word ' will ' 696 ; Shake- 
speare's debt to his Arcadia, 401 
' and n 2, 406 n i ; his Asirajthel 
andSteUa, 153 seq., 176 n, 700-7, 
709-10 ; Nashe’s praise of, 707 
II 1 ; metre of. 164 n 1 ; address 
to Cupid in, 166 n 1 
Sidney. Sir Robert, 664 
Siovers. Eduard Wilhelm, his 
studies of Shakespeare, 617, 
618 and n 1 

Silver Street, Choapsido, Shake- 
speare's residence m, 276 seq, 
and not€8 

Simmes (or Sims), Valentine, { 
printer, 119 n. 124 n 1, 242 n 1. j 
361 n 2 

Simpson, Percy, on Jonson's 
- contributions to First Folio, 

< 559 n 1 ; on Shakespearean 
! punctuation, 663 n 1 ' 

Singer, Samuel Weller, 686 
Sir Thomas More, fee for per- 
formance of, 297 n 2 
Sixain or six-lined stanza, its 
use by Shakespeare, Spenser, i 
and i^ge, 144-5 
Slater, Martin, also known as 
Martin, 83 and notes 2 and 3 ; 
law -suit relating to, 311 n 
Sly. Christopher, probably drawn 
from life, 236, 237. 238 
Sly, William, actor, member of 
Lord Chamberlain's company, 
53 n 2. 377. 381 n 2, 384 
n 1 ; shareholder in Blackfriars 
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theatre. 306. 307 a 1 ; executor 
of Phillips's wiU, 453 n 1 
Smethwick. John, publisher. 106 
n2; 113 a 1,364, 555 sej.. 670 
Smith, Henry, 514 
Smith, Rafe. 464 
Smith, Richard. 70 
Smith, Sir Thomas, his Common- 
wealth of England cited, 12 n 2 
Smith, Wentworth, plays pro- 
duced by and ascribed to 
Shake^eare, 260 and n 1. 261 
Smith, William, Rouge Dragon, 
censures actors' heraldic claims 
286 and n 3, 286 

Smith, William, sonnets of, 208 
n 1, 672; his Chhrts, 714 
Smith, William Henry, 662 
Smithson, Miss Harriet, aotress, 
625 

Smyth, Lady Ann, 472 
Smyth, Sir hVanois, 472, 479 n 1 
Snittertield, birthplace of :th(> 
dramatist's father, 3-8 ; Ai^en 
property at, 3 ; sale of Mary 
Shakos pcaro’s property at, 14 
Snodham, Thomas, prinler, 261 
* Soost ' or ' Zoust ’ portrait of 
Shaki«pcare, 538 
Sokolo\Bki, A. L., Russian trans- 
lator of Shakespeare, 630 
Somers, Sir Ceorge, wreck of his 
ship ofi the Bermudas, 430. 431 
Somerset, Duke of, 537 
Somoreet House. Shakcwpoarc's 
comj>any of act *** at, 3B2-3 
Somerville, William, i>3l 
Sonnet, Gascoigne's dehnition of, 
1G4 n 1 ; meaning of. 267 n 2 ; 
705 n 2 ; vogue of, in Eliza- 
bethan England, 153 seq., 705- 
18 ; form of, 164 ; French and 
It'Olian models, 160-72 ; its 
vogue in Franco, 718-20 ; in 
Italy, 718 and n 

Sonnets, Shakespeare's, debt to 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, 21 and 
n 1, 180 seq, ; Shakespeare’s 
view of actor's calling in. 89 ; 
the poet's first attempts. 154; 
ma}onty composed in 1594, 
15&-(> ; a few composed later 
(o.g. cvu. in 1603). 156 ; their 
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literary value, 157 ; oiroulation 
io manufloript, 157 ; oommended 
by Meres, 158, 177 ; their pirati- 
cal publication in 1000, 150- 
163 ; their form, 163, 164 ; want 
of continuity, 166; the two 
' groups,* 165, 166 ; main topics 
of the first * group,* 166, 167 ; 
of the second ^ group,* 167, 
168 ; re-arrangement in the 
edition of 1640, 168 ; not to 
bo regarded as unqualified auto- 
biography, 168, 160. 177, 178 ; 
censured by 8ir John Davies, 
174 ; comparative study of, 177, 
178 ; their borrowed conceits, 
179-186 ; the poet's claims of 
immortality for his sonnets, 
186-9 ; the * will ' sonnets, 
189, 695-704 ; the praise of 
* blackness,* 190-2 ; sonnets 
of vituperation, 192-4 ; * the 

dark lady,* 194-6 ; * dedica- 

tory ' sonnets, and biographic 
facts, 190-200 ; the * rival poet,* 
200-5 ; sonnets of fnendship, 
205-14 : Southampton and the 
sonnets of fnendbhip, 222-9; 
Bonnets of intrigue, 214-22 ; 
treatment of theme of conflict 
between Love and friendship by 
other writers, 215-18; the likeli- 
hood of a personal ej:perienco 
in Shakespeare's case, 218-22 ; 
oiKternal evidence of this in 
WiOMe hxs Am^ (1594), 219- 
21 ; summary of conclusions 
respecting the sonnets, 229, 
230 ; editions ol, 545-G ; extant 
00 pies of 1609 tuition, 545 and 
n 3 

SonntlB, Shakespeare's, quoted 
with explanatory oummeiits : 
xiv., 180 n ; xx., 162 n ; 
xxii., 155 It ; xxvi., 174, 
1U8; xxxii., 198; xxx\li., 
200 : xxxYiii, 184, 199 ; xxxix., 
200, 213; xlvii., 212, 213 n; 
liu., 180 : Iv., 188 ; Ivii., 213 ; 
Ivin., 213 n ; liz., 210 n; lx , 
181 ; Ixu., 155 n, 214 ; Ixiu , 
188 ; l\iv., 182 ; Ixix., 158 n ; 
1^., 167 ; Ixxiii., 155 n ; 
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Izziv., 200 ; Ixxvi., 178 ; 
Ixxvili., 196, 202 ; Ixzx., 203 ; 
Izxxi., 188; zoiv., 140, 158; 
c., 197 ; oL, 180 n ; oiu., 197 ; 
civ., 162 n; cvi., 182; evil., 
17 n 1 ; 227, 228 ; oxiz., 179 ft ; 
cx., 89; oxi.> 89; exx, 189; 
cxxxv , cxxwi., 162 n ; cxxxviii., 
155 n; cxlui., 162 n; cxliv., 
214 ; cliv., 185 n ; ovii., 662, 
669; cxxxv .-vi., 697, 698, 700, 
701, 702 ; cxxxiv., 703 ; oxliu., 
703, 704 

; Soothern, John, sonnets to the 
Earl of Oxford, 208 n I 
' Sophocles, 17 n 1 
. Soumarakor, Alexander, Russian 
translator of Hamlet and Richard 
111, 629 

Southampton, players at, 81, 82 n 
I Southampton, Henry Wriotheeloy, 

I second Earl of, 657, 658 * 

Southampton, Henry 'Wiiothesley^ 
third Earl of, as a literary 
patron. 107 n 2, 297, 604-71 ; 
his relations with Shakespeare, 
141-3, 147-8. 162, 197 seg., 
300, 657 ; his parentage and 
r birth, 057-9 ; his career, 

657-63 ; his youthful beauty, 
223, 650-60 ; direct rcfereuoen 
) to, in the sonnets, 222, 223 ; 

I his identity with the youth 

j of Shakespeare's sonnets of 

I * fnendship ' evidenced by his 

j jportraite, 223 and n, 225, 226; 

{ his long hair, 226 n ; hifc 

! mamago, 601, 6G2; his relations 

with the Earl of Essex, 253-5, 
457 ; his imprisonment, 226-8, 
662 ; bis later career, 662, 663 ; 
his death, 663 ; fascination of 
I the drama for, 665 

Southampton, Thomas Wriothes- 
ley, first Earl of, 667 
Southwark, Shakoepeare*8 resi- 
dence in, 274 aeq, 

Southwark Cathedral, Shakespeare 
memorial at. 542 ; stained glass 
]X)rtrait at, 542 n 
Southuell, Robert, manuscript 
copies of iiis Mary MaydaUn*a 
Funeral 7' ears, 158 n; his 
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FounfoM MediUUion^ 161 n 1, 

681 and n 2, 682 ; decUoation of 
his Short Rule of Life, 678 
Southwell, aliM Baoon, Thomas. 
654 

Spain, translatioas of Shake- 
spMre in, 627, 628 and n 1 
Spanish romances in Elizabethan 
England, 420 n 1 I 

Spenser, Edmund, his use of > 
legal phrases, 44, 654 ; treat- , 
ment of Adonis fable, 144 ; his i 
use of the ' sixain,* 146 ; lus re- ! 
ferenoo to Shakespeare, 150-1; | 
referred to by Shakespeare, j 
160-1 ; sonnets of, 164, 708, ! 
712-13 ; translations of sonnets . 
from Du Bollay and Petrarch, | 
170 and n 3, 710; on the j 
immortalising power of verse, j 
187 ; adulation of Queen Eliza- , 
beth, 207 and n 1, 227, 376 ; ! 
his sonnet to Admiral Lord j 
Charles Howard, 210 ; lus in- I 
debtednoss to Ariosto, 325 ; | 
story of Ijcar in lus Faerte 
Queene, 400 ; burial in West- • 
minster Abbey, 600-2 , absence | 
of his manuscripts, 510-20 ; j 
dedication of the Faerie Queene, ' 
670 

Spielmann, M. H., his view of | 
Shakes{ieare's monument, 526 n ; ' 
his opinion of the * Flower * ; 
portrait of Shakespeare, 531, ' 
632 n 2; of the ‘Felton’ I 
portrait, 537-8 ; his account of | 
Shakespeare’s [xirtraits', 640 n 2 i 
Sta5l, Mme. de, and the Shake- | 
Bpearean controversy in France, j 
623 j 

Stafford, Lord, his compary of ' 
actors at Stratford, 24 n 2 , 

Stafford, Simon, printer, 242 n 1 . 

Stage, Mizabothan, see esp. 74 | 

n 1 I 

Stampa, Gaspara, 718 a 2 
Stanhope, Sir John, Lord Stan- i 
hope of Harrington, 383, 385 
and n 2 

Stans by, William, printer j 

Staunton, Howard, 670 n 1 ; his i 
edition of Shakespeare, 684-5 j 
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2 Steele» Sir Richard, on Betterton's 
rendering of Othello, 602 
Steevens, George: his edition of 
the Sonnds, 546; his edition 
of Shakespeare, 581, 582 ; his 
revision of Johnson's edition, 
581 ; his critical comments, 
581, 582; styled the ‘Puck 
of commentators,' 582 ; his 
Shakespearean forgeries, 646-7. 
See also 559 n 1 , 572 
Stendhal (Henri ^>yle), on Shake- 
speare, 624 

Stephen, King, The History of, 263 
Stephenson, H. T., 644 
Stinchoombo Hill, reierred to as 
* the Hill * in Henry IV, 24J 
Stone, Nicholas, 407 n 2, 498 n 2 
Slopes, Mrs. Charlotte, her ac- 
count of Shakespeare’s bust, 
525 n ; her resrirches on Sliako- 
spciiro (cittKi passim), 643 
Storm, G. F., engraver of Shake- 
speare's |K>rtrait, 534 n 
Stothard, 'J'homas, 610 
Stow, John, 38 n 2, 132 n 1, 138 
Strange, Ixird, See Derby, Earl of 
Straparola, his Noth and the 
Merry irircw of Windsor, 247 
Strasburg, English actors at, 85 
Stratford-on-Avon, (lopulatinn of, 
4 and n 1, Boitlemcni by John 
Shakespeare, the dramatist’s 
father, at, 4-6 ; industries at, 
4 and n 2 ; church at, 8 and 
n 2 ; parish regiHi «'rB at, 8 n 2 ; 
Shakespi'are’s birtiiiilnee at, 8- 
12; plague at, 12 and n 1 ; actors 
at, 13, 124 and n 2 , grammar 
school and curriculum at, 15-17 
(for maHters see under Cotton, 
John ; Greene, Joseph ; Hunt, 
Simon ; .Icnkins, TIioinaH , 
Koclie, Walter) ; nativi's of, 
settled in Lomlrm, 37 seq. (see 
under Combe, William , Field, 
Richard ; Jiocke, Roger ; Orrian, 
Allan ; Qumey, Richard ; Sadler, 
John ; Shakespeare, William ; 
Woodward, Richard) ; routes 
from, to I^ndon, 39, 40 and 
n i , allusions to, in Tamtnq 
of the Shrew, 236 ; destructive 
3 V 
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fires at, 290, 466; disastrous 
harvests at, 201 aeq . ; malting 
at, 291-2 ; appeals for aid to 
l 4 ondon and to Shakespeare, 
292-6, 462, 466 a 2 ; Shake- 
Bpeare*B purchase of property 
and tithes at. 317-320 ; Shake- 
Bpeare’s support for repau* of 
highways, 462 and n; Shake- 
speare's posthumous fame at, 
600 and n 1 ; Garrick at, 601 ; 
the 'Jubilee' at, 601; the 
* Teroentenary * at, 602. See 
also under Chapel Lane : Combe, 
Thomas and William; Enolo- 
sure ; New Place ; Shakespeare, | 
William 

* Stratford Town ' edition, 587 n 1 

* Stratford ' portrait of Shake- 

speare, 527 
Street, Peter, 62 n 1 
Stubbes, Philip, his Anatomy of 
AbueeSf 643 

Sturloy, Abraham, bailiff of 
Stratford-on-Avon ; his know- 
ledge of Latin, 18 n 1 ; his letter 
to Richard Quinoy, 293, 296 n 1. 
See atao 320, 462 n 
Suckling, Sir John, 690 
' Sugred,' applied to Shakespeare's 
work, 178, 269 and n 1 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur, 609 
Sullivan, Barry, 543 
Sullivan, E J , 610 
Sullivan, Sir Edward, on Shako- 
spoare's Italian travels, 86 n 2 
Sully, Mounet, Fronoh actor, as 
Hamlet, 625 

Sunday, dramatic performances 
on, 79, 340 

Surrey, Earl of, sonnets of, 163, 
164 ; imitation of Petrarch, 
170 n 2, 705 

Sussex, Earl of, lord chamberlain, 
62 ; his company of actors, 

60 n 1 ; performances bv, 56 
n 2, 130, 400 

Sutton, Thomas, 497 n 2, 498 n 2 
Swan theatre, Bankside, 69 n 2, 
274 n 1 : description of interior 
by John do Witt, 73 n 2 ; 
Beating capacity, 73 n 2 ; law- 
suit rdating to, 311 n 


TILL 

* Swan and Maidenhead * inn, 9-10 

Swanston, Hdliard, holder of 
theatrical shares, 303 n, 306 n, 
307 n 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, his 
criticism of Richard ii/,123 ; of 
Arden of Feversham, 138; of 
I Edward 111, 139 ; see aleo 
I 440, 699, 645 

I Sylvester, Joshua, 670, 716 and n 2 
I Symmons, Dr. Charles, 686 


Tahubbau, Jacques, 720 
Taiile, Jacques de la, 720 and n 
Taille, Jean de la, 720 and n 
Tailor, Robert, hifl allusion to 
Penclea, 406 n 2 

Talma, the Fronoh actor, 534 n ; 
as OthcUo, 625 

Taming of A ShreWt The, 235 and 
notes 

Taming of The ShreWt The, refer- 
ence to travelling companies in, 
70 ; early German translation, 
85 n ; publication of, 113 n 1 ; 
account of, 235-8 ; probable 
date of composition, 235 ; its 
doubtful identity with Lovers 
Labour's TFon, 234 ; sources, 236, 
230 ; biographical bearing of 
the induction, 236-8 ; editions 
of, 548 seq. ; passages cited, 20 
n 2, 236, 238, 367 n 2 
Tamwier, I*ierro, 718 
Tansillo, Luigi, 718 n 2 
Tarlcton, Richard, 151, 247 
Tasso, Bernardo, 718 n 2 
Tasso, Torquato, 22, 718 n 2 ; 
influence of, on Shakespeare, 
179 n 1, 211, 212 ; on Spenser, 
713; relations with the Duke 
of Ferrara, 211, 212; his 
dialogue on ' imprese * 466 n 
Tate, Nahum, 696, 697 
Taylor, John, water- poet, 39 n 
Taylor, Joseph, actor and theatri- 
cal shareholder, 306 n, 306 n, 
307 n, 534 

Teares of the Isle of Wight, elegies 
I on the Earl of Southampton, 671 
I Tell Tale, The, ‘fair copy* of 
560 n 1 
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TmCPBST 

Tempest, The, 76, 76, 79 n 2, 
4SS0, 421, 422; performed at 
Court, 88, 422, 484. 435 

and nolfs, 650 ; use of prone 
in, 101 n 2 ; quotation 
from Montaij^e's Essay a in, 
166 n, 431 ; position of, in First 
Folio, 421; first perfonnanoc of, 
421, 422, and n 2 ; account of. 
427-37 ; contrasted with C'v/a* 
Mine, Winter's Tale, and Mid- 
summer Ntff fit's Dream, 428 ; 
traces of the influenoe of Ovid, 
428 ; aourocs, 428-31 ; shipwrwk 
of Sir George Somers’ fleet off 
the Bermudas and the plot of 
The Tempest, 430, 431 ; signifi- 
canoe of Caliban, 431-4 ; \oguo 
of, 435* 6 ; fanciful interpreta- 
tions of, 436, 437 ; reflpcts 
Shakespeare’s highest imagina- 
tive powers, 436 ; editions of, 
648 seq. \ witnessed by Pepys, 
692 ; Dryden’s and Davenant's 
adaptation and Shad well's revi- 
sion, 696 ; passages cited, 20, 
32 71 2, 86, 428, 430, 433 n, 
434 

‘ Temple Shakespeare, The,* 
686 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, his view 
of Edward III, 139; metre of 
bis In Memortam, 272 
Terence, 16 
Terry, Miss Ellen, fiOO 
Tothorton, William, 322 n 1 
‘Theatre, The,* Shoreditch, the 
first English playhouse, built 
by James Burbage, 61, 62 ti 2, 
65 ; its site and construc- 
tion, 67 and n, 00 and 
n 1 ; ciiange of o^ unship 
and demolition, 61 and n ; 
residence of .Shakes pear e near, 
274 ; his shares in, 302 n 1 ; 
performance of the old play of 
Ilamlet at, 358 

Theatres, see esp pp. 67-89, and 69 I 
n 2 ; methods (d representation, | 
71 seq. ; structural ])lana, 72 ; < 
prices of admission, 72 ; the stage, 
73 aeq. ; the set scenorjs 75-6 , j 
crudity of scenic apparatus, I 


TOTABD 

76-6 and n 2; costume, 76-7 
and n I, 308 n ; absence of 
women actors, 77-8 and n ; 
programmes and advertise- 
ments at, 78- -9 ; music at, 79 ; 
Sunday performances at, 79; 
Puritan outcry against, 79-80 ; 

I prohibition of during Lent 

I and seasons of plague, 80 ; time 

I of performances, 80 and ti 3 ; 

; value of sharia m, 312 n 2 ; 

I city’s attempt to suppress, 338- 

I 40. See also under Black- 

1 friars. Cockpit, CrosHkoys, 

\ Chirtain, Fortune, Globe, Hope, 

! Inn yards. Newington Butts, 

' Phoenix,* l^ivato’ theatres, Kcd 
i Bull, Iloso, Swan, The Theatre, 

I Whitefnars 

I Theatrical lawsuits. See 310 n 
I Theobald, Lewis, his emendations 
of Hamlet, 305 ; his play 

! Double Falsehood alleginl to bo 
, by ShakespcMiro, 438 and n 3, 
439 and n 1 ; his criticism of 
' Pope, 676 ; his edition of Sbako- 
I speare, 576, 577 and n 2; his 
I textual eniendaLions, 577 and 

notes, 678 ; his tHiiloiial fees, 
677 n 2. 698 

I Theolmlds, royal |)alace at, 68 
Thimni, Frans, 045 
• Thomas, Anibroise, his opera of 
I Ilamlet, 026 

[ Thomiwon, John, engraver, 680 
, Thoms, W. J., 044 
'• Thomson, Hugh, 010 
' I’homson, James, 697 
Thor(«lie, William, 460 
' Thornbury, G. W., 044 
I Thorpe, Thomas, piratical pub- 
, lisher of ShakivipiMin^’s sonnets, 

159-03, 647. 665; his rela- 
I tions with Marlowe, 16tt ; adds 

I A Lover's Complaint to the 

I collection of sonnets, 100 ; 

hiM l)ornimKtic dedication to 
‘Mr. W 11.,' 101. 103; his 
arrangomevt of the ‘ Bonnets,’ 
108 ; the true history of, and 
* Mr W. H 072-85 
Thrall, Henry, 02 n 4 
Thyarii, Pontiis de, 718 
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TXBOK 

Heck, Ludwig, Gennan translator 
of Shakespeare, 616 
Tiln^, Edmund, 384 n 
Timon of Athena, 75, 402^ ; 
date of composition, 402 ; 
a previous play on the same 
subject, 402 and n 1 ; its 
sources, 402, 403 ; the divided 
’ authorship, 403, 404 ; Shad- 
well’s revision, 596 
Tito Andfonieo : a German play, 
129 n 2 

TUo and Oeaippo, story of, 216 
and n, 217 and n 
TUua Androntcua, acted by Earl 
of Pembroke’s company, 56, 
130; and by Lord Sussex’s 
men, 56 n 2, 130 ; performed 
in Germany, 84 n 2 ; publica- 
tion of, 112 n 3, 128, 130; 
MerO'i’s reference to, 129 ; 
Bavensoroft’s assurtion as to 
its authenticity, 129 ; Shako- 
spoaro’a share in, 129 ; his 
coadjutors, 129; plays on the 
theme, 129 and n 2 ; editions 
of, 130-1, 548 aeq, ; mentioned 
by Meres, 259 ; passages cited, 
10 n 2, 20 n 1, 33 
Tttua and Veapaaian, 129 and n 2 
Tofte, Robert, describes per- 
formance of Love's Labour's 
Lost, 102 and n 1 ; his Laura, 
714, 715; his Alba, 715 n 2 
Tolstoy, his attack on Shake- 
speare, 631 and n 2 
Tompson, John, 279 
Tonson, Jacob, bookseller, 675, 
576 and n 1 

Tooko, John Home, his copy of 
the First Folio, 564 and n 4 
Tooley, Nicholas, 453 n 1 
Tottel, Henry, 705 
Tourgoniev, influence of Shake- 
speare on, 630 

Tragicomedy, definition of, 419, 
420 n 1 ; first experiments in, 
due to Italian or Franco- 
Italian influence, 419 ; vogue of, 
assured by Beaumont and 
Fletcher in The Faithful Shep- 
herdeaa, Philaater, and A King 
and no King, 420 ; other Eliza- 


TWO 

bethan tragicomedies, 419 and 
H 1, 420 and a 1 ; Shakespeare’s 
contributions to, 410>20 
Tree, Sir Herbert Beerbohm, 607 
and n 2 

Treheme, John, 497 n 2 
Trinity College, Cambridge, col- 
lection of quartos at, 51^ 
Trodualand Cresatda, 367-73 ; use 
of prose in, 101 n 2 ; reference 
to theatrical shares in, 303 n; 
date of production, 367 ; the 
quarto edition of 1^9, 368 and 
n 2, 369 ; the fint Folio 
version, 369 and n 1, 563 aeq . ; 
treatment of the theme, 370 ; 
plot drawn from medieval and 
not classical tradition, 371 ; 
attempt to treat play as Shake- 
Hpearo’s contribution to con- 
troversy between Jonson, 
Marston, and Bokkor, 373 n 1 ; 
Drydon’s adaptation, 596 ; pas- 
sages cited, 351, 432, 653 n 2 
Trundell, John, stationer, 361 
and n 2 

Turbervile, George, 705 n 2 
Turbutt, W. G., his copy of the 
First Folio, 568 and n 1 
Turner, Charles, 537 
Turton, Thomas, bishop of Ely, 
532 

Twain, Mark, 655 
Twelfth Night, use of prose in, 
101 n 2 ; account of, 328-332 ; 
date of production, 328, 329 ; 
allusion to the * new map,’ 
328 and n 3 ; produced at 
Court, 328 ; at Middle Temple 
Hall, 71, 329; Manningham’s 
description of, 329, 422 ; Italian 
sources of, 98, 329-30 ; the new 
characters, 332 ; publication 
of, 332, 333 ; roferonoe to 
Puritans in, 465 n 4 ; editions 
of 548 aeq. ; passages cited, 30 
n 1 ; 32 n 1 ; 186 n 2 ; 329 n 1 ; 
465 n 4 

Twine, Laurence, his translation 
of Apollonius of Tyre, 405 n 1 
Twiss, F., 645 n 

T%oo Gentlemen of Verona, The, 
early German rendering, M n 2 ; 
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TWO 

debt to John Lyly, 105, 106 ; 
souxeee of, 107 and n 1 ; debt to 
Bfontemayor, 107 and n; pub- 
Imtion of, 108 ; reference 
to Bonnetteering in, 175; the 
straggle of friendship with love 
in, 218 ; mentioned by Meres, 
268 ; editions of, 548 aeq. ; 
passages cited, 86, 176 
Two lUuian OerUlemen, 107 and n 1 
Two Noble Kinsmen, 216, 439-41 ; 
attributed to Fletcher and 
Shakespeare, 439, 440 ; plot 
drawn from Chaucer's Knight's 
Tale, 440; Shakespeare's al- 
leged share in, 440, 441 ; Mas- 
Binger's alleged share in, 441 ; 
D'Avenant's adaptation of, 596 
Tyler, Thomas, on the Sonnets, 
160 n 2, 686 n 1, 694 n 1, 702 n 1 


Udall, Nicholas, his Jtalph Koister 
Doisteft 91 

Uliici : his criticism of Shake- 
speare, 618 
Underhill, Fulk, 288 
Underhill, Hercules, 288 
Underhill, William, owner of Now 
Place, 288 

Underwood, John, his will, 60 n 2 ; 
shareholder in Curtain theatre, 
302 n 1 ; in Globe theatre, 
305 n ; in Blaokfriars, 306 n ; 
307 n 

University dramatic performances, 
70 n 1 


VANDSBQTroH^ , Qerardi his crayon 
o<^y and engraving of the 
* Cfhandos ’ portrait, 53541 
Variorum editions of Shake- 
speare, 683, 584 

Vauquelin de la Frosnaye, 720 
and n 

Vautrollier, Thomas, Huguenot 
printer of London, 41-2, 335 
Vega, Lope do, 110 n 
Velasco, Juan Fernandez de, 
duke de Frias, Constable of 
Castile, entertained at Somorsot 
House, 382-4 


▼OSS 

Venesyon Comedy, The, 134 
Vengerov, Prof., Russian trans- 
lator of Shakespeare, 630 
Venus and Adonis, publication of, 
42, 141 ; the dedicatory letter 
to the £arl of Southampton, 
140 ; its debt to Ovid, 143 ; 
mfluence of Lodge, 144-5 ; 
vogue of the clasai^ story, 
144 and 145 n 1 ; the metre, 
145 ; the poem's popularity, 
148 ; editions, 149-50, 544 ; 
praised by Meres, 177, 259 ; 
Gabriel Harvey's mention, 359 
and n I ; extant copies of early 
editions, 545 n 1 ; passage cited 
186 

Verdi, his operas of Macbeth, 
Othello, and FaUtaff, 627 
Vere, Lady Elirabetb, 232, 660 
Vorney, Sir Richard, 472 
Vernon, Misirosa Elizabeth, 661, 
662 

Verona, statue of Shakos |Hnro at, 
541-2 

Vorplanck, GulianCrommelin, 583 
n I 

Vorreikon, Louis, 05 n 1, 384 
Verri, Alessandro, Italian trans- 
lator of Hamlet and Othello, 627 
Vertue, George : his engraving of 
Shakespeare’s monuinont, 625- 
6 ; of ' Cliaiidos ' {lortrait, 536 ; 
of a miniuturo of »Shakes|H)aro, 
538 

Victor, Wilhelm, 645 
Vigny, Alfred de, his version of 
Othello, 624 

Villcmam, on Shak'Hipeare, 624 
Vincent, Augustine, 567 and n 
Virgil, 16, 17, 21, 22 
Virginia, expeditions to, equipped 
by Southampton, 063 
' Virginia Com^iaiiy, 663 
j Visor, William, m Henry IV, 240 
Vissoher, his view of liondon, 62 
I n 2 

' Voltaire, adverse criticisms of 
I Shakespeare by, 620 and n 4, 
' 621,622,623; opiKinents of his 

I views m France, 621, 622 

VosH, J. ‘H., GcTmaii translator 
I of Shakesjioare, 616 
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Walb8, Heniy Prince of» hie 
patiDUAge ox aotora, 37S n 1 
Walker, Barbara. 8u under 
Glopton, Lady 

Walker, Sir Edward, 616 and n 3 
Walker, Henry of Stratford, 317 
and n 1, 459, 462 n, 471 n 
Walker, Henry, citizen of London, 
317 n 1 

Walker, R., publisher, 676 n 1 
Walker, W. Sidney, on Shake- 
speare's versifioation, 698 n 2 
Widker, William, godson of the 
dramatist, 317 and n 1, 471 n, 
491 

Walkley, Thomas, publisher, 389, 
680 

Wallace, Charles William, hia 
Shakespearean researches quoted 
paasim {see esp. 61-6 and 
notes, 70 n, 73 n 2, 643); hia re- 
searohes into Shakespeare’s resi- 
dence in Silvor Street, 277 n 2 ; 
his rosearohes into theatrical 
lawsuits, 310 n ; discovery of 
documents relating to Shake- 
speare’s Blackfnars property, 
461 n 3 

Waller, Lewis, 608 
Walloy, Henry, publisher, 368 
Walmiidey, Gilbert, 616 and n 
Walsh, G. M., on the Sonnets, 
160 n 2 

Walsmgham, Sir Francis, 36 n 2, 
66 n 1 

Walton, Iraak, 38 n 2 
Warburton, John, 263, 264 and 
nl 

Warburton, William, bishop of 
Qlouooster, his edition of Shake- 
speare, 679, 680; his editorial 
foes, 677 n 2 
Ward, Sir A. W., 646 
Ward, J. Q. A., his statue of 
Shakespeare in New York, 641 
Ward, John, actor, 626 
Ward, John, vicar of Stratford- 
on-Avon ; notices of Shake- 
speare, 316, 450 n I, 600"; 
account of Shakespeare’s death, 
482-3 ; his diary, 641-2 
Ward, William, engraving of 
Shakespeare’s portrait, 627 


Warner, Sir George, 660 
Warner, Mrs. Mary, actress, 636 
Warner, Walter, 297 n 2 
Warner, William, trandarion of 
Plautus* come^es, 109 ; the 
story of Lear in his Albion's 
England, 400 
Warren, John, 646 
Warwick, Ambrose Dudley, Eari 
of, his company of actors at 
Stratford, 24 n 1 ; lord of the 
manor of Rowington, 319 
Watkins, Richard, printer, 674 
Watson, Thomas, sonnets of, 96, 
163, 170, 171, 705-6, 710; 
their publication, 167 n; their 
foreign origin, 147 and n 2, 
171 and n 1 ; Shakespeare’s 
debt to, 178 ; Daniel’s debt to, 

! 714. See also 667 n 1, 679 

I Webb, Judge, 666 
; Webbe, Alexander, 14 
Webbo, Robert, 14 
I Webster, John, his use of legal 
' phrases, 44 and n ; his share m 
I Caesar's Fall, 337 ; his tribute 
I to Shakespeare, 603 n 1 ; loss 
I of his manuBcnpts, 619 
I Weelkcs, Thomas, 267 n 3 
j Weover, John, his praise of Venus 
and Adonis and Lucreee, 149 ; 
his Mirror of Martyrs, 246 ; 
allusion in, to Ant on v’s speech at 
Caesar’s funeral, 334 n 1 
WeJconibe, enclosure of common 
I lands at, 474 9. 

Welles, Thomas of Carleton, Bed- 
fordshire, ‘ cousin * to Lady 
I Bernard, 321 n 4 

■ West, Benjamin, 610 

• Westminster Abbey, resting-place 
I of Chaucer and of Shakespeare’s 

' oontemporanes, 600-2 ; poetic 

pleas for Shakespeare’s burial 
in. 500-1 

Westward for Smelts, collection of 
stones called, 247 and n 2, 423 
Whatcoto, Robert, 464 ; witness 
of Shakespeare’s will, 486 and 
I w 2 

! Whatelcy, Anne, 30 seq. 

I Whately, Archbishop Richard, 661 

■ Whately, Thomas, 699 
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WHEUm 

Whder, B. B., hii papers at 
StratfoTd» 4 n 1 ; his works on 
Shakespeare, 643 
Whetstone. Gtorge, his Promos and 
Cassandra, 392 ; his Heplameron 
of CtuiU Discoursts, 392 
White, Blanco, 627 
White, E. J., 644 
White, Edward, publisher, 130, 
131 and n 1 

White, Biohard Grant, 686 
White, William, printer, 106 n 1 ; 

119 n, 407 n 1 
White, W. A., 611 
Whitefriars theatre, 59 n 2, 66 
n 3 ; shareholders in, 302 n 1, 
303; lawsuits relating to, 303 
n 1^ 311 n ; value of share in, 
3U n 2 

Whitehall, royal palaoo at, per- 
formances at, 68, 152, 370, 3S3, 
385, 387, 388, and n 1, 397-8, 
418, 456, 662, 691 
Whittington, Thomas, of Shottery, 
oreditor of Shakespeare’s wife, 
26 n, 280 and n 2 
Widener, Hairy K., 609 
Wioland, Christoph Martin, 614 
Wilkins, George, his collaboration 
with Shakespeare in Txmon of 
Athens Pericles, 404, 408; his 
Miseries of Enforced Mamatje, 
404 ; his novel of Pertdes, 
and n 1, n 2 

Wilks, Robert, actor, 603 
‘ Will ’ sonnets, the, 189, 695-704 ; 
Elizabethan meanings of * will,’ 
695-6 ; Shakespeare’s use of 
word ‘ will,* 696-7 ; Shake- 
speare’s pi^ on the word 
‘ will,* 697-8 ; the play upon 
I wish’ and ‘will,’ 097, 698; 
interpretation of the word in 
Sonnets cz 3 uuv.,ouxv .ozxxvi., 
oxliii, 698-704 
Willis, R., 24 n 1 
Willis, Judge, 655 
WiUohishis Amsa, 219-21, 716 n 2 
Wilmoote, native place of Shake- 
speare’s mother, 6, 282 seq . ; 
alleged reference in Taming of 
the Shrew to, 238 
Wilson, J., 637 


wnm 

I Wilson, Robert, actor and dra- 
j matist, 61 n 1, 96 n 1, 132 n 1 ; 
I anticipates Shakespeare’s Shy- 

I look in his Three Ladies of 

i London, 132 and n 1 ; part 
author of play of OldcaeiU^ 244 
j WOson, Thomas, 107 w 2 
! Wilton, Shakespeare and his oom- 
I pany at, 379. 691 and n 1 
I Winohceter, players at, 82 and n 
I Winchester, Bishop of, jurisdiction 
I of, 274 5 

j Wmcot (in the Taming/ of the 
! Shrew), its identification, 237, 

• 238, 239 

; Windsor, rpyal palace at, 08, 162, 

, ^7, 376, 670 

Winsor, Justin, his Bibliography 
I of Quartos and Folios of Shake- 
1 speare, 553 n 1 
I Winstanley, William, 265 
I B'tniuf’s Tale, A, performed at 
1 Court, 88, 422, 426, 436, 050; 

1 prase in, 101 n 2, 420, 421, 422 ; 

\ position of, in First Folio, 421 ; 
! first performance of at the Globe, 

I 421, 422 and n 2, 425 ; notice bv 
Simon Forman, 422 ; account of, 

; 426-7 ; bused on Greene’s Pan- 

1 dosto, 98, 426, 426: Shake- 
speare’s innovations, 426, 427 ; 
bio presentment of country life, 
j of boyhood, 427 ; of f,irlhood, 

' 427, 436 ; reference 1o Furilans 

! in, 465 n 4 ; I'ditions of, 648 
scq. ; passage^M cited, 425 n 1, 

I 427 n, 465 n 4 
I Wire, use of the word, for women’s 
hair, 189 and n .i 

' Wise, Andrew, publisher, 124 n 1, 
I 242 n I 
' Wise, John R , 643 
! Wisliocnub, Paul, his Shakespeare* s 
j Totenmaske, 540 n I 
I Wither, George, his indiotmoni 
of publishers, 100 n. Sec also 
' 670, 715 n 2 

, Wits, or Sport ujton Sjtori, The, 
73 n 2 

Witter, John, shareholder in Globe 
theatre, 305; lawsuit relating 
I to, 310 ’n; estimate of the 
' value of his share, 311 
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WWellr Abraham, his aooount 
of Shakeepeare’B portraits, 540 
n 1 

Women aotors, absence of, from 
Elizabethan stage, 77-8 and 
notes ; first introdaced by 
Thomas Killigrew, 504 n 1 ; 
the first women aotors in Shake- 
spearean parts, 602-3 
Wonoot in Henry IV identified as 
Woodmancote, 240 
Wood, Anthony k, 451 
Woodmancote. See Wonoot 
Woodward, Richard, 37 n 
Worcester, Blarl of, his company of 
aotors at Stratford, 13, 24 n 2 ; 
his company of actors on the 
Continent, 86 n; taken under 
patronage of Anno of Denmark, 
ftO, 378 n 1 

Wor^ worth, Charles, on Shake- 
speare's knowledge of the Bible, 
23 n 2 

Wordsworth, William, the poet, 
on Gorman sosthrtio criticism 
of Shakespeare, 616 and n 2 
Wotton, Sir Ileniy, on the 
burning of the Globe theatre, 
448 n 1 ; on the Karl of 
Rutland’s entertainment of 
King James I, 457 and n 2 ; 
letter to Sir Edmund Bacon, 
654 n 2 

Wright, John, bookseller, 169 


ZUOOHXBO 

Wright, John Michael, his chalk 
drawing of Shakespeare’s por- 
trait, ^8 

Wright, Thomas, 538 
Wright, W. Aldis, 584, 587 n 1 
Wriotheslev, Lord, 663 
Wroxall, Shakespeares at, 2 -3 
Wulff, P. F., Danish translator 
of Shakespeare, 629 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas, sonnets of, 
153, 164 ; bis translations of 
Petrarch’s sonnets, 170 n 2, 705 
Wyman, W. H., 653 
Wyndham, George, on the sonnets, 
160 n 2, 180 n 1, 698 n 1 


Xenophon Ephesius, 110 n 

Yale, copy of First Folio at, 569 
Yonge, Bartholomew, 107 n 2 
York, players at, 82 and n, 128, 
miracle plays at, 91 
Yorkshire Tragedy, A, 262, 404 
Young, Edward, 697 
Young, William, 646 


Zepherta, 707, 712, 713 
ZiDcke, hiB fraudulent Shake- 
speare portraits, 634 n 
Zouoh, John, 713 
Zuochero, alleged portraits of 
Shakespeare b>, 533 n 3 
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Professor of English Language and Literature at East London 
^ College in the University of London. 

I Times.^* Sir Sidney Lee deab very practically with English composition.* 

Oxford Magaiitie.—*Th\5 is the authentic voice of modem English scholarship, 
t and It deserves to be heard in Oxford as well as in East London.* 


London : Smith, Elder & Co., 1 5 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Biograt)}iy 


NEW SUPPLEMENT (1901-1911) 

of 

TTie Dictionary of 
National Biography 

Edited by Sir SIDNEY LEE. Litt.D., &c. 

SECOND SUPPLEMENT, IN THREE VOLUMES. 

1,650 Memoirs by 290 Gininbutors. 

Roy. 8vo. 1 5s. net each volume, in brown or blue 
cloth ; or in half-morocco, 20s. net. 

VOL I. ABBEY-EYRE. 

VOL. II. FAED-MUYimiDGE. 

VOL III, NEIL-YOUNG 

This second Supplement of the Dictionary supplier biographies of 
oil noteworlhy persons who died between the day of Queen Viciona'* : 
death, 22nd January, 1901 (the limit of the First Supplement) and | 
31it December, 1911. | 

I 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS. \ 

7;ma— 'The remarkable biofjraphy of King Edward Vll shows qualities of ' 
careful preparation and of judgment ’ 

Z><7//y Te/cprtfo/r — ' The biopraphy of the late Kinr writfi. by the EdPor j 
loviow, the I V from every slandpoint, and makr« a closer personal study of the i 
man and the King than has hitherto been attempted.’ 

M(^nwg Post — The Editor is to le heartily congratulated on the conscientious 
execution of a delicate but most interesting task.' 

Standard— * A most valuable contribution to the political and const' tutional 
history of the period that lies immediately behind us.* 

Manchester Guardian — ' The appearance of the first volume of the Second 
Supplement is an event of more than usual importance.' 

Daily Chronicle —' The first real, intimate, authontative account of King 
Edward.' 



London: Smith, Elder & G)., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 



Rojal 8 vo. Price 28/* net in Cloth, or 36/- net in Ilalf-Morocca 
Or in two volumes : 

VoL. L Epitome of Vols. 1-63 and 1 st Supplement, 25/- net in cloth ; 
82<- net in half morocco. 

VoL. II. Epitome of 2 nd Supplement, 3/6 net in cloth ; 7/6 net in 
half morocco. 

THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX AND EPITOME 

Edited h Sir SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D. 


Tbii volume it intended to form a summary guide to the vast and varied 
contents of the Dictionary and its Supplement. Every name, ahont which 
substantive biographic information is given in the siity three volumes in the 
Dictionary or in tbs three Supplementary Volumes, finds mention here in doe 
aiphabetical order. An Epitome is given of the leading facts and dates that 
have been already recorded at length in iho pagea of the original work, and 
there is added a procue rcferenca to the volume and page where the full 
article appears. 


ATfl (JM aiipfaranre of this siippVnient to the “Dicu'on.srv of 

Natmiial Hiugraijhy" puls ihr » oi itiR upon a work wlin li is ui^th rcj.tulul is 
a naiiunal pos*>i.Nsion We (an, i.a(u>, con tne no \ulinue ot ii'inencc iiiorr 

iiidiNpriisaiile to the M.hol.ir, literary man, 'he hisiurian, and ilie jouriialis' ' 

OH i LOt I A'.— ' A ruiiji leie hioerai-hu al ditii- nar^ , » oni uning name.', and rcf( renres, 
(<' tx* roiintcd literally by the tlimi'-.iinJ altog(,ther nuct essi hie inside tl.c toveisol any 
Other single voiiiiiie. . . . Ihe KPI'IOME is worthy of me DlL I lON ARV. Could 
eater piaise be given 

TIMES --‘This newly published INDEX AND KPIIOMK may seem a mere 
tiMe ((mipared to the rest l<ui is. in K- 1, i remaika ‘r pici e ol woik As far is we 
nave hcen able to tr i ii, tins desicn Us been w a( mirably carried out as to give the 
woik a real value and ini))orlani.e oi its own ' 

irFS7'ML\SI E R (rA/l J Ff - 'A -olume of the highest pratlnal iiiihii . . . 
We li ivc tested the work bv srver.d ronsultatioriK, and h ive found ii answer exactly to 
the ex(N:llent plan ontiiiieu in its pieface 

PM L MAI I. (• A/ 1 /'/'/ *'Jhis fina’ volume will convince every one of the 
DntKiiMrx's wonderlul utility, and indeed intnxiace the work to many »lio may not 
be able to afford the urii’inal volumes ' 

SCO J SM AS - ‘ 1 his volume of the Diriionary will soon lie the I est iluirn' ed of 
llirm all. Only King a”d finiucnl use i ,»on pnrii. ular ouasions ful'x tests h.n.K 
(it lilts kind hut It needb no xery exhaiisiive srriiiiny to reveal that the 1 PI lOMh 
IS .1 woik well oiganised, ol exact learning and of a careful lOinpilainMi Lsclul ii 
luelf, It must largely enhance the usefulness of the Dictionary whu h it serves.' 

V PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., IS Waterloo Place, S.W. 










